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PREFACE. 


This third volume carries the history of India on from 
the death of jSTasiru-d din, in 1260 A.n., to the inroad of 
Tfmiir the Tatar, in 1398 a.i). It comprises some matter 
relating to periods not included 'within these dates ; but 
on the other hand, it is deficient in the history of the 
reigns intervening between the death of Firoz Shah 
and the irruption of Timur. This portion remains to 
he supplied, in the succeeding volume, from works of 
a somewhat later date. The period here traversed is 
not a very long one, hut it is illustrated by works of 
more than usual interest and importance. 

Of the first five -awks included in the present 
volume, three were noticed in the old volume pub- 
lished by Sir H. Elliot himself. The other two, the 
TdrUrh-i 7F«6sr//, and the TdHkh-i '‘AIM of Amir 
Khusru, are now fii^t made accessible to English 
readers. Part of the History of "Wassaf has appeared 
in a German translation, from the pen of Hammer- 
Purgstall, but the portions relating to India are now 
published for the first time. The Tdrtkh-i ‘‘AIM is 
more of a poem than a history, but it bears the cele- 
brated name of Amir Ediusru, and it enters into de- 
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tAi'k •which, the student of history cannot pass over, 
however diligently and cautiously he may ■\9’eigh and 
sift them. 

Far different from these are the two Tdrihhs bear- 
ing the title Flros-ShdhL Sir H. Elliot was strongly 
impressed with the value of these histories, and hiL 
design was to publish a full translation of both. For 
the translation of the work of Ziau-d din Bami, he 
had enlisted the services of an eminent member of 
the Bengal Civil Service; for that of Shams-i Siraj’s 
history, he trusted to a munsM. Advancement in the 
service, and the increasing cares of office, arrested the 
translation of Barm’s work, and the mumhVs partial 
translation of that of Shams-i Siiaj proved to be en- 
tirely useless. Thus there was a complete deficiency 
of these two important works. Determined to prevent 
the publication from coming to a standstill, the Editor 
took in hand the translation of Shams-i Siraj’s work, 
and caused renewed inquiries to be made in India for 
that of Barni. He completed the former, and stiU nc 
promise was received of the latter; so he again set tc 
work, and he had all but completed the translatior 
of Bami, when Sir H. Elliot’s friend, loyal to his 
promise, transmitted from India the translations r 
two reigns, made by friends in whom he had conh 
deuce. Unfortunately they arrived too late. Th( 
annals of these particular reigns had already been con. 
pleted; so, without any undue partiality for his ov 
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work, the Editor declined using them; for a trans- 
lation by one hand seemed preferable to one made up 
of the work of three different persons. 

Bami’s work approaches more nearly to the Euro- 
pean idea of a history than any one which has yet 
come under notice. Narrow-minded and bigoted, like 
Muhammadans in general, he yet has a care for matters 
besides the interests of his religion and the warlike 
exploits of the sovereign representatives of his faith. 
He freelj criticizes the actions and characters of the 
kings and great men of the time, dealing out his 
praises and censures in no uncertain terms. His style 
has been criticized as being occasionally tarnished by 
Hindi idioms, and this is no doubt true, not only of 
him, but of other historians who wrote in Persian, but 
whose native language was Hindi. Persian was 
familiar to them, still it was a foreign language, and 
their writings could hardly faU of receiving a tinge 
from the more ready and familiar expressions of their 
mother-tongue. To Europeans this blemish is of no 
importance, few can detect it in the original, and it 
entirely disappears in translation. As a vigorous plain- 
spoken writer, he may unhesitatingly be indicated as 
the one most acceptable to a general reader, one whose 
pages may be read without that feeling of weariness and 
oppression which the writings of his fellows too com- 
monly produce. The Editor’s translation adheres strictly 
to the text, without being literal; for, as the author has 
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no pretensions to beauty of style or felioity of diction, a 
clear representation of his meaning is of more import- 
ance than an exact reproduction of his words. So the 
object aimed at has been to make the translation an 
accurate but a free and readable version of the origi- 
nal text.^ 

Shams-i Siraj, the author of the other TaH'kh-i Firoz 
Shdhi, is a writer of a very different character. A 
painstaking and laborious chronicler, he" enters into 
details of little moment to the general reader, but of 
importance to the historian and archosologist. Yaluable 
as a recorder of facts and details, he is not an author 
who will be read for the interest of his narrative, or 
the excellence of his style. 

The short hut interesting work of tl.e Sultan Firoz 
Shah, almost as rare in India as in Europe, is now 
first brought to notice. The Editor has made the 
translation from a unique copy belonging to Mr. E. 
Thomas. 

Timur’s irruption into India is fully represented by 
the extracts from his own memoirs, and from the work 
of his panegyrist, Sharafu-d din Tazdi ; but there is 
more matter in store upon this period from other 
writers. 


• lest this statement should excite a feeling of miBgiving os to the licence taken 
Tfith the Texlj the Editor refers to Nos. IV., 18G9, and L, 1870, of the Journal of 
the Asiatic Sdfeiety of Bengal, in which o literal translation of the history of *Alfiu-d 
din’s reign has been pubhshed since the present translation haa been in print 
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In the Appendix there is a carefal and exhaustiye 
analysis by Sir H. Elliot of several of the poetical works 
of Amir Ehusrd, from which he has culled all the 
passages which, in his judgmert, have an historical 
hearing. He has performed the same office for a far 
inferior poet, Badr Chach. The two succeeding articles 
are the work of the Editor. The first is taken from 
an article in the Notices et Extraits des M88.; the 
other from the Travels of Ibn Batfita, The former is 
hut little known, and in India is almost inaccessible. 
Both these works were published in French. They 
afford many curious and interesting illustrations of the 
period covered hy this volume; so to bring them to 
the knowledge of the many Indian readers who are 
conversant with our own tongue, copious extracts, trans- 
lated into English, have been here introduced. 

The following is a statement of the various articles 
in this volume, with the names of their respective 
authors, and to this the reader is referred if he desires 
to ascertain the authority for any article or passage. 
It will be seen that somewhat more than two-thirds 
of the contents have been supplied by the Editor, and 
this has made it undesirable to keep up throughout 
the use of the brackets [ ] to mark the Editor’s addi- 
tions. Where this table shows a txanslation to have 
been made by the Editor, the whole of it, notes and all, 
are to be considered his, and no brackets are used. 
Sir H. M. Elliot had made preparation, more or less, 
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for all the bibliographical notices: in these, and in 
those translations which the table shows to have been 
made by Sir H. Elliot, or by his coadjutors, the 
brackets indicate the Editor’s additions. 

X. — Jami’u-t Tawarfkh — A munsM revised by Editor. 

XI. — ^Tarikh-i Wasaaf— Part by Sir H. M. Elliot and part by 
a munshl, revised by him. 

XII. — ^Tarikh-i Binakiti — h. few lines by Editor. 

^ni. — ^Tarikh-i Guzida — Eevised by Editor. 

XIV. — Tfirikh-i ’Aliil.— Sir H. M. Elliot. 

XV. — ^Tarflch-i Piroz Shdhi, of Zlau-d din Bamf — Editor. 

XVI. — ^Tarlkh-i Piroz Shahi, of Shama-i Biraj — ^Editor. 

XVn. — ^Pntuhat-i Piroz Shdhi. — Editor. 

XVIII. — Malfdzdt-i Timuri—Page 394 to 421 by Mr. C. E. Chapman, 

B.O.S. ; page 422 to 477 by Editor. 

XTX- — ^Zafar-ndmo — ^Editor. 

APPBSDIX, 

A. — Poems of Amir Ehusru — Sir H. M. Elliot. 

B. — PoeiuB of Badr Chach — Sir H. M. Elliot. 

C. — Masaliku-1 Absar — Editor. 

D. — Travels of Ibn Batuta. — ^Editor. 

E. — ^Noles on the Tarikh-i Piroz Shahi — ^Editor. 

The Editor much regrets the length of time which 
the printing of this Volume has occupied. The delay 
has, in some degree, arisen from causes over which he 
had no control, but principally from bis having had to 
supply so large a portion of the matter from his own 
pen. When the extent of this is taken into considera* 
tion, the time engaged may not appear excessive. 
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ADDENDA ET CORRIGENDA. 


Page' 121, fire linea from bottom, omit “(Pilibbit).” 

,, 146, onul the note . “ Jb&in must beUjjUn.'* 

„ 168, Qoli Stun. See note of Sir 'Walter Elliot in Tbomas'a Coins of the 
Pathin Snlt&ns, new edition, page 169. 

„ 303, para. 8, line 11, omit the word “ ailTer.” 

„ 811, line 16, to the word “Tortblind,” add a note, “Poaeibly this is a pnn on 
the words lird ianda, *thy slave.'” 

„ 400, tine 4, for “ 1408," read “ 1898." 

421, to the word <* Budanah," add a note, “ See note in page 488.” 
jf 427, to the word ” SaiaOti,” add ” Sirsah." 

„ 430, to note 1, add, " Thu is Flroz Sh6h’s bridge.” 

„ 468, line 7, to "jitii (specie),” add a note, “ See note in Appendix, p. 626.” 
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JiSrMrU-T TAWiSLErKH 

OP 

EASHrDU-D DIN. 

The J AMi’tr-T-TAWABiKH EASHiDi was completed in a.h. 710 
— A.D. 1310. The author Fazla-llah Rashid, or Rashidu-d din ibn 
’Imidu'd daula Abu-1 Khair ibn Muwd6ku-d daula,' was born in 
A.H, 645 — A.D. 1247, in the city of Hamaddn.^ His practice of the 
medical art brought him into notice at the court of the Mongol 
Sultdns of Persia. He passed part of his life in the service of 
Abaki Khdn, the Tartar king of Persia, and one of the descendants 
of HulAku Elhan. At a subsequent period, Ghazan Khan, who 
was a friend to literature and the sciences, and who appreciated 
the merits of Rashidu-d din at their proper value, appointed him 
to the post of Wazir in a.h. 697 — a.d, 1297, in conjunction 
with Sa’du-d din. Eashidu-d din was maintained in his office by 
Uljditu, surnamed Khuda-banda, the brother and successor of 
Ghdrzdn Khdn, and was treated by him with great consideration 
and rewarded with the utmost liberality. The author himself 

^ [D’Ohsson says that he was also called Sashidu-d daulat and Boshidu-l hakk 
wau-d din. Hist, des Mongols zxxiii ] 

* [The biographical portion of this article is, for the most part, taken irom Mr. 
Motley’s Notice of the Author, in Yol. YI. of the Journal of the K. As. Soc ] 
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admits that no sovereign ever lavished upon a subject such 
enormous sums as he had received from TJljaitu Eh&n. 

BiOshldu-d din and his successive colleagues did not manage to 
conduct the administration with unanimity ; but this Seems to 
have arisen less from any infirmity of our author’s temper than 
from the envy and malice which actuated his enemies. In his 
first rupture with Sa’du-d din he was compelled, in self-defence, 
to denounce him, and to cause him to be put to death. 'All 
Shfih Jabalfin, a person of low origin, who bad managed by his 
talents and intrigues to raise himself into consideration, was 
appointed Sa’du-d din's successor at Bashidu-d din’s request, 
but with him he had shortly so serious a misunderstanding, that 
the Sultin was compelled to divide their jurisdiction, assigning 
the care of the Western provinces to ’Ali Sh4h, and the Eastern 
to Eashidu-d din. 

Notwithstanding this arrangement, the two Wazirs continued 
at enmity, and shortly after the death of Uljditii, who was suc- 
ceeded by his son Abu Sa’id, ’Ali Shdh so far succeeded in pre- 
judicing the Sultan against the old minister ' that he was, after 
many years’ faithful service, removed from the Wazfirat in a.h. 
7 — a.d.. 1317. A short time afterwards he was recalled, in 
'.er to remedy the mal-administration which was occasioned by 
J1 absence, but' it was not long before he again lost favour at 
rt, and was accused of causing the death of his patron IJIjditu 
an. It was charged against him that he had recommended a 
gative medicine to be administered to the deceased chief, in 
|)lliiosition to the advice of another physician, and that under its 
’•'ets the king had expired. Eashidu-d din was condemned to 
death, and his family were, after the usual Asiatic fashion, in- 
volved in his destruction. His son Ibrahim, the chief butler* 
who was only sixteen years old, and by whose hands the potion 
was said to have been given to the chief, was put to death before 
the eyes of his parent, who was immediately afterwards cloven in 


> Mod. TTniv. Hut., ir. 401. 
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twain by the executioner. Bashidu-d din was 73 years ^ old 
when he died, and his death occurred in a.h, 718— a.d. 1318, 
His head was borne through the streets of Tabriz, and pro- 
claimed by the public crier as the head of a Jew, his children 
and relatives had their property confiscated, and the Bab’a Rash- 
idi, a suburb which he had built at an enormous expense, was 
given up to pillage, His eldest son, Ghiy4su-d din, was sub- 
sequently raised to the same dignities as his father, and met 
with an equally tragical death. 

“ The body of the murdered Wazir was buried near the mosque 
which he had constructed jn Tabriz, but it was not destined to 
repose quietly in its last asylum. Nearly a century after his 
death, the government of Tabriz, together with that of the whole 
province of iizarbaijdn, was given by Timlir Lang to his son 
Mirin Shdh. The young prince, naturally of a mild disposition, 
had become partially deranged, in consequence of an injury of 
the head occasioned by a fall from his horse, and one day, during 
a temporary access of madness, he caused the bones of Rashidu-d 
din to be exhumed, and they were finally deposited in the ceme- 
tery of the Jews — a renewal of the insult offered by his enemies 
during his life and at the time of his death, in order to render 
his name odious amongst Musulmans.” ® 

“Almost all those who had conspired to ruin Rashidu-d din 
perished in the course of the following year. ’All Shall, the one 
most deserving of punishment, alone survived to enjoy the fruits 
of his crime. He continued by his address to maintain his high 
honours and the favour of his master for the space of six years, 
when he died, being the only Wazir, since the establishment of 
the Mongol monarchy, who had not met with a violent death.” 


^ This is the age assigned by M« Qnatrem^re (Call, OrientaUy Tom. I. p. zliv ) 
hut these must have been lunar years, if he was born in a.d. 1247. — Ilammer- 
Fnrgstall says, Boshidu-d din was 80 years old when he died, {fieschtchte do Jlchanif 
VoL ii. p. 260.) H6.ji Khalfa gives 717 as the year of his death, but Sidik has it 
right. 

s Xhis calumny was probably grounded upon the particular attention he had 
paid to the hiatoiy and customs of tlm Jews." Morley.] 
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Bashidn-d din was endowed with a wonderful degree of ability 
and indnstty. “ Few men, even of those who have devoted their 
lives to research, could hope to attain the knowledge acquired by 
him ; and when we recollect that from his youth upwards he was 
involved in the intrigues and tumults of the court, and that he 
bore the principal weight of the administration of an immense 
empire under three successive Sult&ns, we cannot but feel the 
highest respect for his talents. Besides medicine, together with 
those sciences which are immediately connected with it, he had 
cultivated with success agriculture, architecture, and metaphysics, 
and had rendered himself conversant with the most abstruse 
points of Musulman controversy and doctrine. He was also an 
accomplished linguist, being acquainted with the Persian, Arabic, 
Mongolian, Turkish, and Hebrew languages, and, as it seems 
from his works, with the Chinese also. Amongst his great 
natural powers, we may reckon as the most important, the talent 
of writing with extreme facility ; this is attested by the volu- 
minous extent of his works, and by a passage in one of his 
writings, in which he assorts that he composed three of his 
greatest works, viz. : the Kitdhu-t tauzlhdt, the Mi/tdhu-t tafdsir, 
and the Risdlatu-s Sultdniat, in the short space of eleven months, 
and this not by giving up his whole time to his literary labours, 
but in the midst of the cares of government, and without 
reckoning numerous other treatises on various intricate subjects, 
which were written by him during the same period,” such as a 
book on Eural Economy, and works on Theology, Medicine, and 
Musulmin Theology. 

“It was not till somewhat late in life that Rashidu-d din turned 
his thoughts to authorship, and until his master, 6h4zS,n Eh&n, 
ordered him to compose a history of the Mongols, he had not 
ventured to commit the results of his learning and meditations 
to the judgment of the world.” This history occupies the first 
volume of the Jdmi’u-t-Tawdi'ikh, and has received the highest 
commendations from European scholars. 

“The work was on the point of completion when Gh4z4n Rb^n 
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died, A.H. 703 — a . d . 1303. TJlj/litd Khdn, his sncoessor, not 
only approved of the plan which our author had followed, and 
the manner in which he had executed his task, but enjoined him 
to complete it, and to add thereto a general account of all the 
people known to the Mongols, and a description of all the 
countries of the globe. Eashidu-d din undertook this laborious 
work, and a few years sufficed for its accomplishment, for we find 
that in a.h. 710 — a.d. 1310, the entire history was written, 
bound, and deposited in the mosque constructed by the author at 
Tabriz. It is true that the author of the Tarikh-i Wassdf 
affirms, that Eashidu-d din continued his work till a.h. 712, but 
this, probably, only applies to that portion of it which gives the 
history of TJljaitu. Haidar Eazi, in his General History, says, 
that the portion relating to India was completed in a.h. 703, the 
period when our author received orders to commence his re- 
searches.” Still it is evident that he copied from Wassfif, who 
wrote upon his Indian history down to 710 a.h. 

The entire work, when completed, received from its author the 
title of Jdmi’u-t Tawdrikh, or “Collection of Histories,” a very 
appropriate name, for it is not a general consecutive history, but 
consists of several independent works, arranged and bound up 
together in different order according to the fancy of the copyist. 
Thus the first volume is often considered as a history by it- 
self, and as such is called the Tdrikh-i Ghdzdni, after the 
Prince by whose orders it was composed, and to whom it was 
dedicated. 

[The value of the Jdmi’u-t Tawdrikh is unquestionable, but 
Eashidu-d din must be ranked as a compiler, or copyist, rather 
than among historians. He borrows by wholesale from his pre- 
decessors, appropriating their productions, with all their errors, 
and without any critical examination or judgment of his own. 
It is to his credit, however, that he fairly and openly acknow- 
ledges the sources ftom which he has borrowed ; and he occasion- 
ally makes additions which may be his own, or which may have 
been derived from other unknown sources. For the geographical 
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account of India'- he is avowedly indebted to Biruni, thbngh 
ho adds some passages in continuation.* In his account of 
the Ghaznivides “he follows ’TJtbi implicitly as far as the Tamlni 
extends, taking out not only the facts, but giving a literal 
translation even to the images and similes.” He makes no atteir jt 
to improve or supplement that work, his account of the Ghazni- 
vides closes where that closes, and so he omits all notice of the 
famous expedition to Somn4t.* The Tdrikh-i Jakdn-SMsha has 
also been laid under contribution. D’Ohsson finds that he often 
copied it word for word, but he adds, “ the history of the W aair 
Eashid is the most complete, and that in which the best order 
and method prevail ; his style also has that noble simplicity 
suitable to historical writings.”' Wassdf, a contemporary of 
Rashidu-d din, is another of those from whom he copied ; and 
further investigation will probably reveal more of the sources of 
the Jdmi’u-t Tawdnk}i?~[ 

It seems to have been doubted whether the J&mVu-t Tmdrikh 
was originally written in Arabic or Persian. Most authors who 
have mentioned the work consider it to have been written in 
Persian, and translated, under the author’s direction, into Arabic;® 
but it is certain that no Persian copies were very generally avail- 
able in Akbar’s time, for ’Abdu-1 Kfidir Eadduni states, under 
the transactions of a.h. 1000, that he was directed by the 
Emperor to translate the JdmVu-t Tawdrikh from Arabic into 

’ [Vol. I. p. 44.] > [Vol. I. p. 67.] 

® [See Vol. II. p. 430 ; Jour. R. A. S Hew Series, Vol. III. p. 426]. 

* [D’Ohsson, Hist, dea Mongols, I. ilu. end 236.] 

® [David’s Turkish. Grammar, p iii ] 

® [M. QuBitremdre concurs, aud adds, ce qu’il y a de sdr, et que l*aatear 

atteste de la mamfere la plus formelle, au moment oil il d^posa dgyia la grande znoaqa^e 
construit par lui k Tabriz une collection complfete de sea ouvrages, il fit tradnire en 
arabe ce qui avait etc primitiYement 6crit en persan et, en persan ce qni dtait rddigd 
en languc arabe — Ainsi Us deux redactions ont 6t6 fixecutfies par Tantenr lQi-m6ine, 
ou, au moms, sous sa direction — far consilient elles se trouvent egalement anthen- 
tiques • Jbut, des Sa,v, Sep. 1850, A fhrther and decisive aignment may be drawn 
from the fact previously noticed, that proper names are occasionally met with in the 
Arabic version, in which a Persian preposition before a name, or a numeral immedi- 
ately after it, is taken as being part and parcel of the name itself.— See Vol. I. p. 02.1 
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Persian. It does not exactly appear from the text whether this 
was an abridgment or a translation, but the portion which was 
completed by ’Abdu-1 Kadir is distinctly said to have been trans- 
lated from the Arabic. It is curious that an interlinear trans- 
lation of a part of the history, executed under the orders of 
Colonel Francklin, and presented by him to the Royal Asiatic 
Society, should also bear the name of ’Abdu-l Kadir, who thus 
appears to have executed a second time what his namesake had 
done before him more than 250 years ago. 

A portion of the Tdrlkh-i Ghdzdni has been admirably trans- 
lated by M. Quatrem^re in the first volume of the Collection 
Orientale, and we are indebted to him for a full account of our 
author’s biography and his literary merits. M. Erdmann pro- 
mised an edition of the complete text of the JamC^ [vvhich has 
never appeared, but he has given a short extract therefrom upon 
“ Barkiarok's Regierung ” in the ZeiUchnft des Beufschen Mor- 
genldndischen Oeselhchaft (vol. IX. 800)]. 

The following account of the contents of the entire Jdmdu-t 
Tawdrikk, is taken fi'om a notice in Arabic, by Rashidu-d din 
himself, prefixed to a MS. of his theological works, in the Royal 
Library at Paris, 

“ The book called the JamCu-t Tawarikh, comprises four 
volumes, the first of which contains a preface, an account of the 
origin of the nations of the Turks, the number of their tribes, 
and an account of the Kings, Kh4ns, Amirs, and great men who 
have sprung from each tribe ; also of the ancestors of Changiz 
Khdn, the history of that monarch's actions, and of his children 
and descendants, who have occupied the throne down to the time 
of Uljaitu Sultan. To the life of each prince is added his 
genealogy, an account of his character, and of his wives and 
children, a notice of the Khalifas, Kings, Sultdns, and Atabaks, 
who were contemporaiy with him, and a history of the remark- 
able events that occurred during his reign. > 

* Journal Asiatique, 2nd Series, Tom. I. p. 322. [The work has been trans- 
lated into Sussian, and a “Tatar translation” has also been made — Zettsehrtf 

J>. X. a. TL 125— IZ. 800.] 
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“ The second volume contains an introduction and a history of 
the life of Uljditd from the time of his birth to the present day ; 
to this portion of the second volume will be added a supplement, 
oomprlsing an account of the daily actions of this prince, written 
by me, and afterwards continued by the court historians. This 
second volume also contains a eoncise history of the Prophets, 
Sultdns, and Kings of the universe, from the days of Adam to 
the present time, together with a detailed account of many people, 
of whom historians have, till now, given little or no description. 
All that I have said respecting them I have taken from their 
own books, and from the mouths of the learned men of each 
nation ; it also gives the history of the People of the Book, viz., 
the Jews and the Christians, and the histories of the Sultdns 
and most celebrated Princes of each country ; also an account of 
the Ismailis, and many curious and instructive particulars. 

“ The third volume gives, after the preface, a detailed account 
of the descent of the Prophets, Kings, Khalifas, the Arab tribes, 
the companions of the Prophet Muhammad, etc., from the time 
of Adam to the end of the dynasty of the Bani ’AbbSs ; the 
genealogy of the ancestors of Muhammad, and of the tribes 
descended from them ; the series of Prophets who have appeared 
amongst the Bani Israil, the Kings of the latter, and an enumer- 
ation of their different tribes ; the genealogies of the Kaisers and 
others of the Christian princes, with their names and the number 
of years of their respective reigns. All these details have been 
faithfully extracted from the chronicles of these people, and 
arranged in systematic order. 

“ The fourth volume comprises a preface and a circumstantial 
account of the limits of each of the seven climates, the division 
and extent of the vast countries of the globe, the geographical 
position and description of the greater part of the cities, 
lakes, valleys, and mountains, with their longitudes and latitudes. 
In writing this portion of our work, we have not been pariafiatl 
merely with extracts from the most esteemed geographical works, 
but we have, besides, made inquiries from the most learned men, 
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and those who have themselves visited the countries described ; 
we have inserted in our relation, particulars obtained from the 
learned men of Hind, Chin, Machln, the countries of the Franks, 
etc., and others which have been faithfully extracted from works 
written in the languages of those different countries.” 

This is the account given by our author himself of his work ; 
it must, however, be remarked, that in the preface to the Tdrilh-^ 
Qhdzdni and in many other passages, he speaks of three volumes 
only, writing, under the head of the second, the matters which 
here form the contents of the second and third. The easiest way 
of accounting for this contradiction is to suppose that he sub- 
sequently divided this second volume into two portions, on 
account of its great bulk and disproportion in size to the others. 

In the preface to the Tdrikh-i GMzdni the work is divided, as 
mentioned above, into three volumes, according to the following 
distribution : — 

The contents of the first volume are the same as given in the 
preceding description, and it is dedicated to Ghazdn Khdn. It 
comprises two books and several sections. 

The second volume contains the history of Fljaitu Sultan (to 
whom it was dedicated), from his birth to the time when our 
author wtoto ; this forms the first division of the volume. The 
second division comprises two parts, the first of which is again 
sub-divided into two sections. The first section contains an 
abridged history of all the Prophets, Khalifas, and of the 
different races of men, to the year of the Flight, 700. The 
second section comprises a detailed chronicle of all the inhabitants 
of the earth, according to their races, extracted from their various 
writings, and from the mouths of natives of the different coun- 
tries. The second part is filled with the remaining portion of the 
history of Uljaitu, “ the Sultdn of Isldm,” as he is styled, and 
was destined to be continued in chronological order to the time of 
his death. “ The historians who are, or may be, servants of the 
court, will take care to write this, and add it as a supplement to 
this second volume.” 
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The third volume comprises the description of the Geographical 
charts, and the various routes from one place to another, taken 
from the sources already mentioned. “ The author has, as far as 
was in his power, multiplied and verified his researches from all 
that was previously known on the subject in this country, whether 
described in books or drawn in charts. To this he has added all 
that, during this fortunate epoch, the philosophers and wise men 
of Hind, Chin, Mfichin, Farang, and other countries have written, 
and has entered it all in this third volume, after having fully 
ascertained its authority.” 

The extended notice which is here given to Rashidu-d din and 
the Jdmi'u-t-Taicdrikh, is not only due to his merits and to the 
curious sources of his information on Indian subjects, but to the 
interest which was excited some years ago by the discovery, 
under very peculiar circumstances, of a large portion of the work 
which, up to that time, was supposed to be lost. 

A full account of this curious discovery is given in the sixth 
volume of the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society. Mr. W. 
Morley, while engaged in making a catalogue of the Society’s 
MSS., met with an imperfect Arabic MS., which proved to 
be a portion of the Jdmi’u-t Tawdrikh, It -as written in 
a beautiful and very old Naskhi hand, with many pictures 
very creditably executed. He addressed a letter to the Society, 
giving an account of his discovery, and before the letter was 
published Professor Forbes accidentally fell in with a much 
larger portion of the same M.S., comprising one half the original 
volume, of which the Society’s fragment formed about one-fiifth. 
The two fragments proved to be parts of the same original, and 
were thus brought together after many years, perhaps centuries, of 
separation. This larger portion of the MS. of the Jdmi’u-t Tawdrikh 
belonged to Colonel John Baillie, an eminent orientalist. Shortly 
after his death, his MSS. and books were prepared for trans- 
mission to the family seat in Inverness-shire, but before they were 
actually despatched Professor Forbes obtained a sight of them. 
He there picked out a fine large historical M§, on the back of which 
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was written, in a distinct Persian band, “ Tdrikh-i Talari’’ and as 
if this were not sufficient, there was a note written in Persian, 
on a blank page, folio 154, of which the following is a literal 
translation. “ The name of this book is The Tdrikh-i Talari, 
(the History or Chronicle of Tabari), the author’s autograph. 
The whole number of leaves, when complete, amounted to 303 ; 
now, however, some one has stolen and carried off one half of it, 
or about 150 leaves. It was written by the author’s ottn hand, 
in the year of the Hijra 706 (a.d. 1306-7.”) This description of 
the MS. as being the work of Tabari was, from the date alone, 
very suspicious and unsatisfactory, and Professor Forbes, in his 
enquiries, was eventually led to examine the MS. of the Royal 
Asiatic Society, when the two MSS. proved to be Indubitably 
portions of one and the same book. 

These discoveries were communicated to the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal, and a request was made that the Society would interest 
itself in searching for manuscripts of the work. A circular was 
in consequence issued to many of the native chiefs and literati of 
India, but no satisfactory reply was received. Upon that occasion 
I pointed out to the Society that the work was probably in their 
own library, for that an anonymous volume purporting to con- 
tain precisely the same matter, was brought by Sir J. Malcolm 
from Persia, and presented to the College of Fort William, as 
appeared from a notice at the end of Stewart’s Catalogue of Tipu 
Sultan’s Library. The work was searched for and discovered, in 
consequence of this information, among those which were trans- 
ferred from the College to the Asiatic Society.* 

It was not till some years afterw'ards that I had the satis- 
ffiction of reading the superb French publication, entitled Col- 
lection Orientate, in the preface to the first volume of which I 
found that the very same enquiry had been suggested by M. 
Quatrem^re, in the following passage : “ au nombre dcs hISS. 
apport^s de Perse par le Major Malcolm et offerts par lui au 
College du Fort William, je trouve un ouvrage ayant pour titre 
* See Journal Asiatic Society of Bengal, Yol. Z. p. 934. 
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JOjami-altawarikh-Jeadim. Ce livre ferait-il partie du travail de 
Bashideldin ? O’est ce que je n’ai pu verifier.” ^ Had this 
enquiry then attracted the attention of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal, it would have resulted in an earlier discovery of the 
missins volume : but when at last it was drawn forth from their 
library, it had become of comparatively little importance, for, in 
the mean time, a manuscript of the Persian original had been 
found in the library of the East India House, of which a full 
description was shortly after given by Mr. Morley in the seventh 
volume of the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, from which 
the following extract is taken : — 

“ The MS. in question is of a large folio size, and contains in 
all 1189 pages ; but as numerous spaces have been left for the 
insertion of paintings, the actual volume of the work is not equal 
to its apparent extent ; the character is a small and tolerably 
clear Nast’allk j the transcriber was evidently both careless and 
ignorant, and the text abounds with errors, — ^tbis is particularly 
conspicuous in the spelling of the names of places and individuals, 
the same name being frequently written in two or three different 
ways in the same page ; many considerable omissions also occur 
in the body of the work, the original from which our MS. was 
transcribed being, in all probability, damaged or defective in 
those parts. 

“ The Jdmi’u-t Tawarihh consists of a collection of histories 
(as its name imports), each distinct from the other and complete 
in itself. Those contained in our MS. occur in the followins order : — 

“ I. A general history of Persia and Arabia, from the earliest 
times to the fall of the Kliilafat ; this history comprises a preface 
and two sections. The preface contains an account of Adam and 
his children, of Ndh and his posterity, of the reign of Raiumars, 
the first of the kings of F4rs, and of the tribes of the Arabs, to 
the time of the prophet Muhammad. This preface mentions 
that the history was composed in the year of the Flight 700, 
from various traditional and written authorities. 

• Vtt et lea ouvragea de SoahideUin, seconds partie, p, Izxxr, 
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“ Section 1 contains a history of the kings of F4rs, and of the 
events that occurred in their respective reigns ; also accounts of 
the prophets from thd time of Kaiumars until that of Yazdajird, 
the last of the kings of ’Ajam. 

“ Section 2 contains a copious and detailed history of the 
prophet Muhammad and his Khalifas to the time of A1 Mustasim 
bi-llah. This history, which in our MS. comprises 364 pages, 
was transcribed in the month of Shawwdl, in the year of the 
Flight 1081. It is contained entire in the MS. of Colonel 
Baillie, with the absence of forty-six loaves, seven of which are, 
however, to be found in the MS. of the Royal Asiatic Society. 

“ II. A concise history of the Sultan Mahmud Subuktigin, the 
Ghaznivides, the Samanides, the Buwailiides, and some others, to 
the time of Abu-1 Fath Maudtid bin Mas’ud, and the year of 
his death, viz., the 547th of the Flight. This history comprises 
fifty-six pages, and was transcribed in the month Zi’l hijja, and 
the 1031st year of the Flight. This is also in Colonel Baillie’s 
MS., of which it forms the third portion. 

“ III. A history of the Saljuki kings and of the Atabaks, to 
the time of Tughril bin Muhammad bin Malik Shah, the last of 
the Saljuks, who was slain in the year of Flight 589. It com- 
prises forty-two pages. 

“ To this history is added a supplement, composed by Abu 
Hamid Ibn Ibrahim, in the year of the Flight 599 ; it contains 
an account of the fall of the Saljuks, and the history of the kings 
of Khwarizm, to the time of Jalalu-d din, the last of that dynasty. 
This supplement comprises twenty-five pages, and apparently 
formed part of the original Jdmi’u-t Tattdr'iUi, as Professor 
Forbes mentions two leaves existing at the end of Colonel 
Baillie’s MS., which are occupied with the history of Khwarizm. 

IV. A history of U'ghuz, and of the other Sultans and 
Kings of the Turks ; it comprises twenty-two pages. At the 
end it is stated that this history is to be followed by that of the 
Khfins of Chin and Mdchin. 

“Y. A history of Khita, and of the Kings of Chiu and 
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M^ebin, to the time of the conquest by the Mongols. It com- 
prises forty-six pages. At the end it is stated that this history 
is to be succeeded by that of the Bani Isr&il. The concluding 
part of this account of Khit& is contained in the MS. of the 
Eoyal Asiatic Society. 

“ VI. A history of the children of Israel, comprising forty- 
eight pages. At the end it is stated that this history is to be 
followed by that of the Franks, and the date of transcription is 
said to be the month Safer, in the year of the Flight 1082. The 
first portion of this history occurs in the MS. of the Eoyal 
Asiatic Society. 

“ VII. A history of the Franks, from the creation of Adam 
to the time when the author wrote, viz., 705th year of the Flight, 
giving a short account of the various Emperors and Popes, 
amounting to little more than a list of mis-spelt I'ames. It 
comprises 122 pages, and bears the date of Rabi’u-l-awwal, iq 
the year of the Flight 1082. 

“ VIII. A history of the Sult4ns of Hind and of the Hindus. 
It comprises 58 pages. This history exists in the MS. of the 
Eoyal Asiatic Society, supplying the lacuna in that M.S, where 
about six pages are wanting. 

“ IX. A treatise on metempsychosis, extracted from the Tauzi- 
Mi-i Rasindi by Eashidu-d din. This treatise comprises 12 
pages. The date of transcription is Eabi’u-l-awwal, in the 1082 
year of the Flight j the name of the scribe is also here given, 
viz., Tahir Ibn A1 B4ki Alayi. 

“ X. The general preface and contents of the whole volume, 
headed, ‘ This is the book of the collection of histories.’ This 
preface comprises eight pages. It has been published, with a 
translation by M. Quatrem^re, in the first volume of the Col- 
ketion Orientak. 

“XI. The first volume of the JdmVu-l Tawdrikh, entitled the 
Tdnkh-i Ghdzdni, and containing an account of the Turks and 
Mongols to the time of Uljaitu Khudd-banda, who reigned when 
the author completed hia work. This history comprises 886 
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pages, and was transcribed in tbe mouth Sha'b&n, and the year 
of the Flight 1082.” 

By comparing this table of contents with the one above given 
by Bashidu-d din himself, it will be seen that the India-Houso 
Manuscript does not contain the entire work ; the parts deficient 
being the first division of the second volume, containing the life 
of Ulj&itu Sultan, with the supplementary journal, and the 
whole of the third volume,- containing the geography. 

It is, however, very probable that the last volume was never 
written, for wo nowhere find any mention amongst Eastern 
authors of Eashidu-d din as a writer on geography ; and what 
gives greater colour to this probability is that he intersperses 
some of his narratives with geographical details, which, in many 
instances, might be considered to supersede the necessity of any 
further notice in a separate volume. This may be observed in 
the case of the Geography of India, his account of which has 
been printed in Vol. I. of this work, in that brief account he 
exhausts all that w-as then known to the Western Asiatics of the 
geography of India, and he could therefore merely have repeated 
in the third, what ho had already given in the second volume.* 

It does not appear that these successive discoveries of the 
JamVu-t Tawdrikh in English collections have been followed by 
others on the Continent of Europe. None have been announced 
fi-om Paris, or Leyden, and two passages in the preface to the 
GescMchte der Goldenen Horde (p. xv. and xxi.) show that, up to 
1840, no copy had been discovered in Germany.* 

Mr. Morley perhaps attached a little too much importance to 
his discovery, for he entertained the same opinion as M. Quatre- 
mdre, that the second portion of the Jdmi’u-t Tawdrikh was 

‘ [M. Onatrem^ie, in reply to this opinion, aigues in favour of Bashidu-d din 
having written the volume on Geography, and says, “ On peut done conclurc, avee 
certitude, qua le traite de gdographie se trouvait compns parmis les nombreux 
ouvrages composes par rauteur.” — J. dea Sav. Sep. 1850.] 

‘ [A letter of Dr. Dorn’s in 1852 announced the discovery of the “ third part of 
Bashidn-d din’s History” in the Caucasus, hut nothing fuither is known of it. — 
Zeitaehriftf D, Jf. O, ti.^406.] 
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altogether lost. To him is certainly due the credit of having 
rescued it from oblivion, but the work is by no means so much 
unknown as they had been led to suppose. Not only do Mirk- 
hond and the author of the Kimya-i Sa'ddai, notice it, as ob- 
served by Professor Forbes, but S&dik Isfahdm quotes it under 
the article “ Mdehin ” in his Tahklku-l Trdh, Muslihu-d din-al- 
L&ri quotes it in his Mir-dtu-i Adwdr, Hamdulla Mustaufi in his 
Tdrikh-i Ouzida, T4hir in the Rauzatu-t Tdhirht, Ahmad-al- 
Gha£F&ri in his Nigdristdn, and Haidir Razi confesses to have ex- 
tracted from it no less than 40,000 lines, if bait may be so trans- 
lated, when referring to an historical work in prose. 

In the library of the British Museum there is a very valuable 
copy of the Persian original (No. 7623, Addit.) written by 
different transcribers as early as a.d. 1314, four years before the 
author's death. This copy was noticed by Dr. Bernhard Dorn 
in the preface to his '■'•History of the Afghan^ f before the 
appearance of the articles above mentioned. It is supposed to 
have belonged to IJljaitii Kh&n, and to have come subsequently 
into the possession of Shah Eukh, the son of Tiiniir. It would 
indeed have been surprising had the work been so little known as 
is supposed, for we are informed in the Tdrilih-i Wassdf and 
JRauzatu-s Scfd, that the author expended no less than 60,000 
dindrs in the transcription and binding of his own writings. 
Every precaution was taken by him to secure his labours from 
destruction, and considerable revenues were set aside for the 
purpose of copying and disseminating them, both in Arabic and 
Persian, throughout the most considerable cities of the Muham- 
madan world. 

I know of no copy in India, except the Asiatic Society’s 
volume, which will shortly receive more particular notice ; but 
an exceedingly valuable portion of the Persian version, com- 
prising the account of India, exists in the Eoyal Library at 
Lucknow, under the wrong title of Tdrikh-i Subuktiyln. It 
includes portions of three different books, for it begins with 
the history of Mahmud Subuktigin and the dynasty of the 
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Ghaznivides, and contains the history of the Kings of Khwarlzm, 
the Saljukians, the Buwaihides, and part of the history of the 
Khalifs. It is embellished with paintings which are beyond the 
average degree of Asiatic merit, and the text is written in a clear 
naskh character, comprising one hundred and five folios, with 
thirty-five lines to a page. It would be useful for the purpose of 
collation, although in manj^ parts it is written very incorrectly, 
especially in the names of places, where accuracy is pai-ticularly 
desirable. I know of two copies of the Tdrikh-i Gfnizd/n, but 
they contain no portion which has not already been made familiar 
to the public by the French edition of M. Quatreinere noticed above.^ 

In inquiries after this ^7ork care must be taken not to con- 
found the Jdnii’u-r RasJikU with the Tdrikh-i Rashidk which is 
common in Hindustan, and derives its name of Rasiikli chiefly 
(though other reasons are assigned) from being dedicated to the 
reigning Khdn of the Mughals, ’Abdu-r-Eashid Khan, by its 
author, Mirza Haidar Ddghiat Gurg&n. It contains nothing re- 
specting the History of India. There is also a Turkish work of the 
name of Jdmi’v-t TaicdrilJi, of which there is an account in Von 
Hammer’s Geschiehte des Osinamsc/teii Reichs (Vol. ix. p. 180), 
and which the same author quotes as one of his autnoriues in 
his Geschiehte dcr Assassmen. It was composed a.d. 1o 74, and 
is said to be compiled chiefly from the Nizdmu-f Taiidrikh of 
Baiziwi, and Bahjedu-t Tawdrikh of Shukru-lla. There is also 
an Arabic History, which, from similarity of name, may be 
mistaken for it, the Mukhtasar Jdmfu-t Tawdrikh, by lbnu-1- 
W drdi, a valuable general History from 1097 to 1343 A.n. 

1 Compare Fmdgntbtn des Orients, Vol. Y pp 205-272. Journal des Savants, 
1838, pp. 501-511. Slapiutli, Mem. Tom. I. p. 393. You Hammer, Geschiehte da 
sehonen Sedekunste Persiens, pp. 12, 212. Dr. Bernhard Horn, Mist, of the Afghans, 
p. IT. ‘Wilken, 'Eist. Qhaznevidarum, p. xii Joutnal of the Asiatic Society Seiigil, 
Vol. IX. p. 1131 ; Yol. X. p. 931. Sddik Isfahdni, p. 45. Journal Asiatinue, 2nd 
Series, Tom. I. p. 322; 3rd Series, Ho. 36, pp. 571-589. Collection Orimia’i: Vol 
I. pp. 1-175. Journal of the Soged Asiatic Society, Vol. VI. pp. 11-41 ; Vol VII. 
pp. 267-272. Geschiehte der Ilchane, Vol II. pp. 150, 219, 213, 259-262. M Abel 
Bemnaat, Neuveaitx Milanges Asiatiques, Tom. I. pp, 138-111. Bampoldi, IX 131. 
Mod. Univ. Hist. III. 331. Haj. Khalfa II. 509-511. Klaproth in Schmidt and 
Joh. Actorum erud Supplanenta Tom. IX. 290. B'Herbelot^ v. “Giamn.” 
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I ■will now proceed to describe the ■yolume in the Asiatic 
Society’s library, premising that it was copied A.H. 1098, and is 
written in a clear na&ta’lik character : — 

L A history of the Saljuki kings, to the last of the dynasty, 
Abu Tdlib Tughril, son of ArslAn. This extends to p. 44, where 
a continuation by Abd Hamid Muhammad, son of Ibrahim, com- 
mences, comprising also the history of the Sultans of Khwdrizm, 
extending from pp. 44 to 64. 

II. A history of Hgliuz and the Turks. From pp. 63 to 77. 
The epigraph states that it is followed by a history of China. 

III. A history of the khdns and kings of Chin and Machin, 
and of the capital called Khita. The portraits in this book 
.almost all represent the kings with two tails below their caps. 
At the end it is stated that this chapter is followed by an account 
of the Bani Isrdil. This history extends from pp. 78 to 114. 

IV. A history of the children of Israil, said to be succeeded 
by a history of the Franks and Kaisers. From pp. 116 to 156. 

V. This book is divided into two chapters and several sections. 

Chapter 1st. Adam and his descendants. — Nuh and his de- 
scendants. — Ibrahim and his descendants to the Virgin Mary. — 
Moses. — The kings of Persia. — The Greeks. — The Arabs. — 
Muhammad. — The Mughals. — ^The Khalifas to the close of the 
’Abbiside dynasty. 

Chapter 2nd. On the belief of Christians. — The country of 
Armenia. — The country, seas, and islands of the Franks. — The 
birth of the Messiah. — The Emperors of Rum, — The Popes and 
Eiaisers, with fancy portraits intended to represent each of these 
two last. 

The proper sequence is interrupted by some mistake of the 
binder, but the whole of this unconnected book extends &om pp. 
167 to 467. 

VI. A history of Sult&n Mahm'dd Subuktigin. — The Ghazni- 
vides, S4m4nides, and Buwaihides. The subdivisions of this book 
are as follows : — 

Respecting the victory of Bust. — The victory of Kuzdar. — 
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Acconnt of Sistdn. — Regarding £&bus and Fakhru-d daula. — 
Concerning the restoration of Fakhru-d daula to his government, 
and his friendship with Hisamu-d daula Tash. — Respecting 
Abu-1 Hasan, son of Simhur, and his administration in Khu- 
rasdn, to the time of his death, and the succession of his son 
Abii ’All. — Regarding F4ik, and his condition after his defeat at 
Marv. — Retirement of Niih, son of Mansur, from Bokhara, and 
the arrival of Bughra Kh4n at Bolch-ira. — Regarding Abu-l 
K&sim, son of Simhur and brother of Abu ’Ali, and his condition 
after his separation from his brother. — The Amiru-l Muminin 
A1 Kadir Bi-llah confers a robe of honour on Sultan Yaminu-d 
Daula. — The return of ’Abdu-1 Malik — Abu Ibrahim Isma’il 
and the occurrences between him, flak Khan, and Amir Xasr, 
son of N4siru-d din. — Regarding the S^mani Amirs, and the 
occurrences of their reigns. — Relating to the fi-iendship and 
enmit>’ between N{\siru-d din Subnktigin, and Khalaf, son of 
Ahmad, and the assumption of the reins of government by tl 
Sult5,n. — Respecting S)iamsu-1 Ma’ali Kdluis, and liis return to 
his country. The friendship and subsequent enmity between tlie 
Sult&n and Tlak Khtui. — Relating to the sacred war of Bhatiyah. 
— Respecting th" capture of the fort of Bliim. — Regarding the 
family of the khalif A1 Kadir Bi-llah, and his government. — Ilis 
attachment to the Sultan and Bahdu-d Daula, son of ’Azdu-d 
Daula. — An account of Bahau-d Daula. — Respecting the aifair 
at Nardin. — Relating to the sacred war of Ghor. — Regarding the 
traitors after their return from Mawarau-n Nalir. — Relating to 
the retirement of Bughrd Khan from Bokhara, and the return of 
Huh, son of Mansur, to his home. — Respecting the Afghans. — 
Amir Nasru-d din, son of Hasiru-d din Subuktigin. — The reign 
of Muhammad, son of Mahmud. — The reign of Abii-l Fath 
Maudiid, son of Mas’iid, son of Mahmud. From pp. 468 to 623. 

VII. On Hind and Sind and Shakmuni, divided into the 
following chapters and sections ; — 

Chapter 1st. On eras and revolutions. — The measurement of 
the earth. — On the four jugs. — The hills and waters of Hind 
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—On its countries, cities, and towns, — On the islands. — The 
Sult&ns of Dehli. — The birth of B&sdeo, and the kings of India 
preceding Mahmud. — On Kashmir, its hills, waters, and cities, — 
An account of the kings of the Tritfi. jug. — The kings of the 
Dwdpar jiig. — The kings of the Kal jiig. 

Chapter 2nd. An account of the prophets of the Hindus, of 
whom there are six of the highest class, Sliakmuni being the 
sixth. — On the birth of Sh&kmdni. — On the properties and signs 
of a perfect man. — On the character, conduct, and sajings of 
Shakmuni. — On the austeiities of Sh&kmuni, and his incorpora- 
tion with the divine essence. — ^Further proceedings of Shakmuni. 
— On his appearance in various forms. — On the knowledge of 
certain prayers addressed to Grod. — On the different degrees of 
metempsychosis, and the number of hells. — How a man can 
become a god. — How a man can escape from the form of a beast. 
— How a man can escape from the form of another man. — On 
the difference between men and angels. — On the questions put to 
Shdkmuni by the angels. — On the information given by Siii^k- 
mdni respecting another prophet. — On the rewards of paradise 
and the punishments of hell, and the injunctions and prohibitions 
of ShikmiSni. — On the establishment of his religion in Hind 
and Kashmir. — On the death of Shakmuni, and the events 
which followed. From pp. 524 to 572. 

VIII. An essay in refutation of the doctrine of transmigra- 
tion, extracted from the Tauzihdt-i EaskidL From pp. 572 to 581. 

Size — Large folio, containing 581 pages, of 30 lines to a page. 

It appears, therefore, that this volume comprises the same 
matter as the East India House MS., with the exception of the 
Tdrlkh-i Ghdzdnl, of which that MS. contains the first portion. 
The arrangement, however, of the several books is very different, 
as will be evident to any one who feels disposed to compare them. 

[The portion of the Jdmi' which relates to the geography of 
India has been printed in Vol. I. of this work (page 42) ; and 
that which describes the conflict of Jalalu-d din Khwarizm Sh&h 
with Changlz Kh4n, upon the banks of the -Indus, will be found 
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m the Appendix to Vol. II, (page 550). The following extract is 
taken from the commencement of the history of the Ghaznividos 
(Chap. II. MS. E. I. L. Chap. IV. MS. As. Soc. of Bengal).] 

EXTBACT. 

It has been before mentioned in the history of Ughuz, son 
of Dib YAwaghui,^ that his sons and descendants ivere all kings 
in succession down to the time of the mission of the chief of the 
apostles and seal of the prophets --- Muhammad, the chosen, 
(may God bless him and hia descendants !) 

Tughril ruled in the city of Marv for twenty years, and after 
his death Tukdk sat in his place ; he reigned seven years, and 
was contemporary with the companions of the prophet. When he 
died, Dukuz Y^iwaghdi was raised to the throne and reigned 
twelve entire years. After his death, Satnan (or the noble born) 
was exalted to the sovereignty in the country of Mawardu-n nahr, 
and he it is whom the Tdziks (Turks) call Sdmdn Jadd, since he 
was the ancestor of all the Sdmanians. After him the sovereignty 
was given to TTghum YawaghuL He was succeeded by Kukam 
Y&waghiii, who was a mere boy near the age of puberty. The 
nobles managed the administration of the kingdom and the 
appointment of its governors. 

All at once an enemy, by name Farashib,® brought an army 
from all parts of the country against him, and oppressed both 
Turks and Arabs.® After some hrrd lighting the a^rmy of 


* Ughliz was the son of Karl KUCm, son of Dil> Y&wnghfl'i, son of Vljll, son of 

YSiflt. Dib Tlwagbiii in the bisforj of TTghi'i? is caltc'l DIb Eiwakii Klifin, 

and it is stated th.it Dib signifies a tlueue and magnificenoe, and Blrtatu a chief of 
the grandees. It is almost impossible to fi.!. the oiihograph) of the names of the 
earlier Mongols, as they are spelt diKcrently in the various portions of cueh MS 
where they ocenr. The reading T&waghiii is favoured by the mujoritj of the read- 
ings but the name occurs with ten or a dozen different spellings. [This uncertainty 
of spelling has already been remarked upon (Yol. II.^. 266} The forms of one well- 
known name are so numerous and various, from “Altamsh" to “Ditmish,” that they 
are seaicely to he identified, except by the initiated.] 

* [Sometimes written Ehriishlb.] 

’ [The meening of this ie not obvious, J 
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Siikam Y3.waghui was overcome and put to flight. The enemy 
plundered his house and took his infant brother a prisoner and 
endeavoured to capture X/Ij&i. 

The forces of Kukam Yawaghul again collected and recovered 
strength. With a feeling of honour and pride they all, men, 
women, and children, pursued Farashib. They slew and scattered 
his followers, and, returning victorious and triumphant, occupied 
themselves in managing the affairs of their government. After 
a few years the infant brother of Kdkam, whom they called 
Sarang, and who was kept in abject captivity, when he attained 
the age of manhood, sent to his brother Kukam and asked him 
to despatch an army for his succour. Kukam Yawaghiii sent a 
thousand brave men of war and warriors against Fartishib. When 
the two armies confronted each other, Sarang went over and 
joined his brother’s army. A great conflict ensued. At last the 
battle ceased, and both parties retired to their respective camps. 
Sarang related his whole story before his brother, and said the 
enemy had given him the office of Sarhang ^ and porter. Kdkam 
TdwaghM said : “ Let this treatment here recoil upon him.® ” 

Kukam ruled twenty years, when he died suddenly. Sarang 
kept his brother in a coffi.n in his house for a whole year, and 
pretended that he was lying sick. He himself managed and 
carried on the affairs of government. After the lapse of a year 
the nobles assembled and told Sarang that he should show his 
brother to them if living, and if dead he should no longer conceal 
the fact, but seat himself upon the throne. Sarang wept and 
confessed that his brother had been dead a year past, but as 
he had numerous enemies, he had kept his death concealed. 
After this he brought out the corpse of his brother and buried it. 
He then mounted the throne and ruled for ten years. 

j laH The word must here beer its 

baser meaning of “ seqeant, footaoldier, guardsman,” and is probably wnniAnfaJ with 
the name Sarang, which indeed is written “ Sarhang ” in one instance.] 

* (jJj) ii\j y|jj] 
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When he died his son ^ Subuktigin was named king. He was 
a Turk, in whom the signs of generosity and courage were 
apparent, and whose actions and sayings gave proofs of his 
future prosperity. He was a descendant of Dib Yawaghui, who 
belonged to the house of Ughuz.* 

In the reign of Mansur bin Nuh Samani, during the chamber- 
lainship of Abu Is’hak, Alptigin was appointed commander of 
the army of Khurasan, and the management of all the affairs (of 
that country), and the control of all the servants, ofiBc^’r'!, and troops 
were entrusted to his care. Afterwards he was sent to Ghazna, and 
the government of that place was conferred on him. When Abu 
Is’hak came to Ghazna, after a short time he died, and as there 
was no one of his family fitted for the sovereignty, all the nobles® 
assembled and, with one accord and by the general voice, con- 
sented to the chiefship and sovereignty of N^siru-d din Su- 
buktigin. 

^ d-ob 

^ [In'both MSS.— £. I. L. and B. M. — ^D(b is here called the giandson of Ughiiz, 
but at the beginning of this extract he is called the father, and he was in fact the 
grandfather of I/ghUz, iCi\yS (J^ 

^ Eatik-kundn, compeers. 
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XI. 

TAZJIYATU-L AMSAR WA TAJRIYATU-L ASAR 

or 

’ABDU-LLAH, WASSAF.^ 

[The author of this history, ’Abdu-llah, son of Fazlu-llah, of 
Shir4z, is commonly known by his literary name Wassdf, the Pa- 
negyrist. The title which he has given to his work, “ A Ramble 
through the Regions and the Passing of Ages,” is quite in keeping 
with its florid style. Difi'erent readings of the title are common, 
and, for simplicity’s sake, the work is often called Tdrikh~i Wassdf. 
The date of the work, as given in the preface, is the last day of 
Sha’b&n 699 (March 1300), and the first four volumes were pub- 
lished about that time, for Rash!du-d din borrowed from them, 
as has been already stated. But Wassaf subsequently resumed 
his labours, and, adding another volume to his history, brought 
the work down to the year 728 (1328 a.d.) 

Rashidu-d din, the wazir of TJljaitii and author of the Jdmi'u-t 
Tawdrlkh, was, as we have seen, more of a compiler than an 
author, but he had a just appreciation of those from whom he 
had borrowed, and was ready to acknowledge and requite his 
obligations. He extended his patronage to 'Abdu-llah, the 
author of the history before us, and under bis auspices the author 
presented his work to the Sult&n TJlj&itu on the 24 Muharram 

* [Sir H. Elliot, haring lost his Biographical Notice of 'Wassjtf, has left only a 
few notes which come in at the end of this article. The editor has drawn the first 
part of the artude in great part from D’Ohason.] 
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712 (June, 1312). This introduction had been long desired by 
’Abdu-llah, and when ho obtained it he recited an ode on the 
succession of the Sult&n, and another in praise of his city of 
Sultaniya. These productions wore so full of metaphors that the 
sovereign was many times obliged to ask for explanations, but in 
the end he was so gratified that he conferred on the writer a robe 
of honour and the title “Wassd/u~l JTaaraf, Panegyrist of his 
Majesty.” In one of his chapters the writer dilates upon this 
incident with much self-complacency. 

This work takes up the history at the point where the Jahdn 
Kuahd closes, and was designed as a continuation of that work, 
of which Wassaf expresses the highest njftii.^n, and on which he 
expends a laboured panegyric. The facts recorded in the work 
the author professes to have gathered from the oral accounts of 
trustworthy persons. 

The history opens with the death of Mangii Khan and the 
accession of Kublai Khdn. In the third and fourth voiumos it 
gives some notices of India, from which the following o.\ tracts 
are taken. The fourth volume closes with a summary retrospect 
of the reigns of Ohanglz Khdn and his immediate successors. 
The fifth volume, subsequently written, is principally occupied 
with the reign of Abu Sa’id. As a history of the Mongol 
dynasty the work is held in the highest estimation. There is 
not much in the work directly relating to Iiiclin, and the extracts 
which follow this give all that is of importance in respect of 
that country. 

D’Ohsson has made great use of this work in his History of 
the Mongols, in which ho often refers to it and quotes it. 
Hammer-Purgstall made it the object of his especial attcution, 
and has noticed it in several of his writings. He says “ the 
history of Wassaf, so far as regards style, holds the same 
position in Persian as the Makamat of Hariri in Arabic, being 
an unapproachable model of rhetoric, and also, in the opinion of 
the Persians of historic art.” He describes and dilates upon its 
difficulties, but is enthusiastic upon its merits as a literary com- 
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position, rating it above Hariri, “ because Wassaf has decked the 
highly-embellished pages of his historical narrative "with the 
choicest flowers of Arabic and Persian poetry, and has worked 
with equal labour and accuracy on the limited subject of geo- 
graphy and in the wide field of history.” Sir H. Elliot, while 
admitting the style of Wassdf to be highly elaborated, considers 
Hammer’s description of it to be rather overdrawn.] He says 
Hammer, in his notice of Aibak’s reign, makes Wassaf to exceed 
the Tdju-l Ma-dsir in ornatenoss, but this is not possible. In 
the extracts which follow, and 'which do not amount to one- 
fortieth part of Wassaf, there is more real matter on India 
than in a far greater extent of the jTq;’, though the latter work 
is specially devoted to that country. 

Wassaf’s reflections and opinions are judicious and appropriate, 
as where he speaks of ’A14u-d din slaying the ambassadors. 
He was partial to introducing Arabic words and phrases into his 
history ; indeed some whole chapters are written in Arabic. The 
extract, for instance, which is given below, respecting the con- 
quest of Soranat, is in Arabic, avowedly in imitation of ’Utbi. 
The first extract respecting Java has the Arabic words in italics 
in order to show their prevalence in his ordinary style. Some of 
the extracts are literal and some are abstract translations, with 
the omission of all superfluous words; but Wass&f is so full of 
useful historical matter that, after divesting his volume of all 
redundancies we should reduce them to only half their size, 
whereas, were the Tdju-l Ma-dsir subjected to a similar process, 
not more than one-hundredth part of it would remain, 

[An edition of Wassaf in lithograph, with a vocabulary of 
diflicult words, was published at Bombay in 1853, and in 1856 
Hammer-Purgstall published the first book of the text with a 
German translation, most beautifully printed in the Imperial 
printing ofiBce at Vienna. The further publication of the work 
has been interrupted by the death of the veteran and hard- 
working orientalist. 

[In Sir H. Elliot’s library there is only the 4th book of 
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WasBaf, and some loose leaves containing the text of the ex- 
tracts printed below, very badly copied. The work is not rare 
in Europe, for several libraries contain copies.] ^ 


EXTRACTS.* 

Conquest of the Island of Mul Java? 

Among the easy conquests during the time of the reign of 
Kubl&i Khin was that of the island of Mul Java, one of the 
countries of Hind, in the months of the year 691 H. Macing 
"vcppointed “ a leader of an army who was a seeker of battle,” he 
despatched him with extreme splendour and immense preparations 
“ upon ships traversing the waves of the sea” When the men of 
the expedition had brought their ships to anchor at the shore of 
their desire, they brought under the bondage of their acquisi- 
tion, through fear of the attack of their swords, an island which 
could scarcely be called an island, as it was no less than two 
hundred parasangs long and one hundred and twenty bi’oad. 

The ruler of that country, Sri E4ni, intended to pay his 
respects to his majesty with offerings and humble representations, 
but predestined death did not grant him the power of moving 


1 See Hammer-Purgstall, Geschichte der sc/ione Sedeiunsto Pet^iem. Gee, dee 
Oemaniechen Seiche. Die Landeveruialtung uniet dun Chahfatc. Ihhane II. passim 
and Goldene Horde, Index. Nouican Jour Asiat. SII. 1838 Ousnle), Feisian 
Poets, p. 230. Fundgruben dcs Or. I. 113, VI. 274. Diez, Dcnlai/urdighiiten I. 272. 
Nom. Mel. As, I.'437. Eampoldi, Annalt, 1849, p. 48. 

® [All these extracts flora AVassif weic cither translated or vciy e-Ucnsively cor- 
rected by Sir H. ElUot hunself ] 

3 B’Ohsson (Htsioire des Mongols, II. 464) docs not enter this expedition in his 
text, but mentions it only in a note. But from other authorities he giics an account 
of a naval expedition in 1293, against Tch^-po or Eoua-oua, which he thinVs may 
probably refer to the Isle of Jhva. The '‘Kaiolsprache” applied to the langu.ige of 
Java gave thia supposition great probability, but 'Wass&f and Eashfdu-d din boih 
ascribe the expedition to 1292. The testimony of Marco Polo (EdinbuT!;h Ed. 
p. 278), that “on account of the long and difficult navigation, the great Khan neicr 
could acquire dominion over Jhva “ is of no value, because, as he left Ohma in 1291, 
he mnst have reached the island before the expedition sailed for it. Mills consideis 
the islan d to have been Borneo. — Stslory of Muhammedantsm, p. 212. Sec Col. 
Yule’s Cathay, p. 618. 
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fiom that unlace. Afterwards his son came to the foot of the 
mWme throne and acquired abundant good fortune by the be~ 
stowal of favours and kindnesses without stint j and his majesty, 
after fixing an annual tribute in gold and the pearls of that 
country, confirmed him in the possession of it. 

The true account of that country is, that it is a portion of the 
portions of the ocean ftill of accumulated curiosities and abundant 
wealth, "mda-plenty of all kinds of treasures and premous jewels, and 
charming products of ingenuity, and honourable gijts of merchan- 
'dise, displaying the contrivances of the incomparable one. That 
country and all around it is fragrant with the odours of aloe-wood 
and cloves, and plains and precincts are vocal with the notes of 
parrots, saying, “ I am a garden, the shrubs of which are envied 
by the freshness of the garden of Paradise,” etc., and so forth. 

« « « c * 


Eulogium upon the Countries of Sind. 

India, according to the concurrent opinion of all writers, is 
the most agreeable abode on the earth, and the most pleasant 
quarter of the world. Its dust is purer than air, and its air 
purer than purity itself ; its delightful plains resemble the garden 
of Paradise, and the particles of its earth are like rubies and 
corals.' 

Some commentators upon the Kur4n, in the explanation of the 
account of Adam — (Peace bo to him 1) — have stated, that when 
our first father, having received the order to “go down,” was 
about to descend from the gardens pleasant to the soul and 
delightful to tho eye, to the wretched world below, the all- 
embracing grace of God made some of the mountains of the 

^ This opening sentence is the same as &e one 'which commences the account of 
India in the rare Geographical work, called SaJhru-l hulddn* It is a translation of 
the Asdru~l hildd of Zakariya Kazwin], with a few alterations and additions, of which 
this is one. Another passage is token from 'W'ass&f’s Chapter on i^e history of 
Dehli. [See Vol, I. of this work, p. 94,], 
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Isle of Ooylon to be the place of his descent.' This land is 
distinguished from all parts of the globe by its extreme teniper- 
ateness, and by the purity of its watpr and air. If ho had 
fallen at once from the best to the worst, the change would have 
caused the annihilation of his health and the dcstrnctlon of his 
limbs. Indeed, the channs of the country and the softness of 
the air, together with the variety of its wealth, precious metals, 
stones, and other abundant productions, are beyond description. 
The leaves, the bark, and the exudations of the trees, the grass, 
and the woods of that country are cloves, spikenard, aloe-wood, 
sandal, camphor, and the fragrant wood of Ma7idal. White 
amber is the dregs of its sea, and its indigo and red Bakham 
wood are cosmetics and iouge for the face ; the thorns and 
wormwoods of its fields are regulators of the source of life, and 
are useful electuaries in the art of healing for the throes of 
adverse fortune; its icy water is a ball of miimiya for llio frac- 
tures of the Avorld ; and the benefits of its commerce display the 
peculiarities of alchemy ; tho hedges of its fields refresh the 
heart like the influence of the stars ; and the margins and edges 
of its regions are bed-fellows of loveliness ; its inyrcl-aLiis iuijiaru 
the blackness of youthful hair ; and its pppperoo’’us put the mole 
of the face of beauty on the fire of envy ; its rubies and cor- 
nelians are like the lips and cheeks of charming girls ; its light- 
shedding recesses are all mines of coined gold ; and its treasuries 
and depositories are like t)eeans full of polished gems ; its trees 
are in continual freshness and verdure ; and the zephyrs of its air 
are pure and odoriferous ; the various birds of its boughs are 
sweet-singing parrots ; and the pheasants of its gardens are all 
like graceful peacocks, — 

“ If it IS asserted th^t Paradise ie in India, 

Be not suipiised because Paradise itself is not comparable to it ” 

1 The Oriental tradition runs, that when our hrst parents were cast out of Paiadisc, 
Adam descended in Ceylon, Ere at Jidda, tho peacock in Hinddst&n, tho serpent at 
Ispahan, and Iblis at Molthn, or, according to buuie, Sistkn Bcspeclnij; il.c print of 
A^m s foot, and its veneration equally hy Buddhists und Musulmhns, sec lioiuaud’s 
Qeo. d' Aboulfdda, Trad. Eranc. Tom. IL p. 88. 
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If any one suppose that these selected epithets exceed all 
bounds, and think the author indulges in exaggeration and hy- 
perbole, let him, after a deep reflection on this matter, ask his 
own heart whether, since the days of Adam till the present, 
from East to West or from North to South, there has ever been a 
country, to which people export gold, silver, commodities, and curi- 
osities, and from which, in exchange, they bring away only thorns, 
dregs, dust, pebbles, and various aromatic roots, and from which 
money has never been sent to any place for the purchase of goods. 
If, by the will of God, he still deems my narrative to be over- 
charged with hyperbole, still he must admit these praises to be 
deservedly and justly applied. With all its diverse qualities and 
properties, it is reported that the extent of that territory is equal 
to the breadth of heaven. 

Before proceeding forth er in this matter, I am anxious to give 
an account of the seven climates, and of the shape of the habit- 
able part of the earth, the measure of the surface of which 
having been ascertained by geometrical demonstration and the 
figures of Euclid, has been recorded in the books of that philo- 
sopher. Although it has no great connection with this book^ 
yet my desire is that my readers may be acquainted with the 
extent of these regions and the countries of that inhabited quarter 
of the world. The whole surface of the planisphere of the earth 
is divided into four equal parts by the intersection of two great 
circles, 'one proceeding east and one west, and the other the 
meridian, which crosses it at right angles. Two of the quarters 
lie to the north, one eastern, the other western ; and two to the 
south, one eastern, and one western. Of these four quarters the 
north-eastern quarter is habitable, and contains the climates; 
and even within this quarter the high northern latitude, on 
account of extreme cold, is not habitable by animals, and the 
southern hemi-planisphere is also not habitable on account of 
excessive heat. The area of the whole globe (sea and land) is 
132,416,400 mils, and the area of the habitable part is 8,143,300 
parasangs, which is equal to 24,429,900 mils.i 

‘ This IS sgsiu sabdivided in the text into yards, into dieiis, and into barlevconis. 
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* It is related by sufficient informants, experienced travellers, 
'who have long fixed their staff in the country of Hind and raised 
the standards of enquiry and research, that the length, breadth, 
and the number of its most celebrated provinces are as follows : — 
Mdlibar, from the bordei’S of Khor® to the country of Kulam, is 
about 300 parasangs ; that Bula,® fi'om the beginning of Kambayat 
to the borders of M41ib5.r, is more than 400 parasangs ; that 
Sawalik contains 125,000 cities and villages ; and Malwa 
1,893,000 towns and villages. And it may be about thirty 
years previous to my laying the foundation of this book that the 
king of MAlwa died, and dissension arose between his son and 
minister. After long hostilities and mucli sl.iughter, each of 
them acquired possession of a part of that country. In conse- 
quence of these disturbances, every year incursions are made into 
it from most parts of Hind, much property and wealth, and 
captives, and fine linen (kirbus) are carried off, and as yet no 
change (for the better) has taken place. 

Gujarat, which is commonly called Kambayat, contains 70,000 
villages and towns, all populous, and the people abound in wealth 
and luxuries. In the course of the four seasons of the year 
seventy different species of beautiful flowers grow within that 
province. “ The purity of its air is so great that if the picture 
of an animal is drawn with the pen, it is life-like. And it is 
another matter of wonder that many plants and herbs are found 
wild and uncultivated there. You may always see the ground fiill 
of tulips oven in the winter season. The air is healthy and the 
earth picturesque, neither too warm nor too cool, but in perpetual 
spring.” The winter cultivation is brought about only through 
the moistness of dew, called hdrasi. When that harvest is over 
they begin summer cultivation, which is dependent upon the 
influence of the rain. The vineyards in this country bring forth 
blue grapes twice a year ; and the strength of the soil is so great 

1 Compare Eashfdu-d din’s account in 'V'ol. I. p, 67.] 

* [See an article by Col. Yule, to appear in the /oar. S A.S. New Series, Vol. IV.] 

3 [This name is so transcribed by Sir H. Elliot. In his Persian extracts the line 

in which the name occurs has been subsequently added in pencil , the name there 

nods "Dewal.”] 
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that the cotton plants spread their branches like willows and 
plane trees, and yield produce for several years successively. 

Had the author full leisure to express fully the circumstances 
o^' that country, and to ascertain them from trustworthy men 
and historians, and to devote a long period of his life to explain 
them, still he would not be able to record even a portion of the 
marvels and excellences of that country. 

# « 4 .- « « 

Ma’bar extends in length from Kulam to Nilawar (Nellore), 
nearly three hundred parasangs along the sea-coast, and in the 
language of that country the king is called Dewar, which signifies 
the Lord of Empire. The curiosities of Chin and Machin, 
and the beautiful products of Hind and Sind, laden on large 
ships (which they call junks), sailing like mountains with the 
wings of the winds on the surface of the water, are always 
arriving there. Tlie wealth of the Isles of the Persian Gulf in 
particular, and in part the beauty and adornment of other 
eountrios, from ’Irak osd Khurdsdn as far as Edin and Europe, 
are dei’ived fioni Ma’bar, wliich is so situated as to be tho key of 
Hind.i 

A few years since the Dewar was Sundar Pandi,® Vilio had 
three brothers, each of whom established himself in independence 
in some difierent country. The -eminent prince, the margrave 
{tmrzbdii) of Hind, Takiu-d din ’Abdu-r Eahnian, son of Mu- 
hammadu-t Tibi, whose virtues and accomplishments have for a 
long time been the theme of praise and admiration among the 
chief inhabitants of that beautifril country, was the Dewar’s 
deputy, minister, and adviser, and was a man of sound judgment. 
Fitan, Mali Fitan and K&biP were made over to his possession, 

^ [See Col. Yule’s Cathay, pp, 218-19.] 

0 Suudar, or Sundaia, was a common name among the F&ndya Synastjr. The 
name origmdly belonged to a king of the north, who vanquished and wedded a 
prmcess of the family. Sundara is said to have been Siva in human form, and the 
tutelary deity of Madura is shll Buudareswara, the liuga erected by Simdara. See 
■SV’Json’b Mackenzie Colleetiou, p lixn. and Jour. S.A S. Vol. III. p. 199, 

3 [See Col. ITule m J. E. A. S., Kew Series, 'Vol. IV.] 
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for he is still worthy {kdbil) of having the Ehntba read in his 
name, and, notwithstanding these high dignities, is not worthy 
of seditions (fitna). 

It was a matter of agreement that Maliku-1 Islam Jam&lu-d 
din and the merchants should embark every year from the island 
of Kais and land at Ma’bar 1,400 horses of his own breed, and 
of such generous origin that, in comparison with them the most 
celebrated horses of antiquity, such as the Rukhs of Rustam, 
etc., should be as worthless as the horse of the chess-board. It 
was also agreed that he should embark as many as he could 
procure from all the isles of Persia, such as Katif, Lahsa, 
Bahrein, Hurmuz and Rulhatu. The price of each horse was 
fixed fi'om of old at 220 dinars of red gold, on this condition, 
that if any horses should sustain any injury during the voyage, 
or should happen to die, the value of them should be paid from 
the royal treasury. It is related by authentic writers, that in 
the reign of Atdbak Abu Bakr, 10,000 horses were annually ex- 
ported from these places to Ma’bar, Kambdyat, and other ports 
in their neighbourhood, and the sum total of their value amounted 
to 2,200,000 din&rs, which was paid out of the overflowing 
revenues of the estates and endowments belonging to the Hindu 
temples, and from the tax upon courtezans attached to them, and 
no chatge was incurred by the public treasury. It is a strange 
thing that when those horses arrive there, instead of giving them 
raw barley they give them roasted barley and grain dressed with 
butter, and boiled cow’s milk to drink. 

“Who gives sugar to an owl or crow ? 

Or who feeds a parrot with a carcase ? 

A crow should he fed with a dead body, 

And a parrot with cand; and sugar. 

Who loads jewels on the hack of an ass P 

Or who would approve of ^ring 'dressed almonds to a cow P 

They bind them for forty days in a stable with ropes and pegs, 
in order that they may get fat ; and afterwards, without taking 
measures for training, and without stirrups and other appurten- 
ances of riding, the Indian soldiers ride upon them like demons. 

voi.. III. s 
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They are equal to Bur&k in celerity, and are employed either in 
war or exercise. In a short time the most strong, swift, fresh, and 
active horses become weak, slow, useless, and stupid. In short, 
they all become wretched and good for nothing. In this climate 
these powerful horses which fly swiftly without a whip (for 
whips are required for horses, especially if they arc to go any 
distance), should they happen to cover, become exceedingly 
weak and altogether worn out and unfit for riding. There is, 
therefore, a constant necessity of getting new horses annually, 
and, consequently, the merchants of Muhammadan countries 
bring them to Ma’bar.^ Their loss is not without its attendant 
advantage, for it is a providential ordinance of God that the 
western should continue in jvant of eastern products, and the 
eastern world of western products, and that the north should 
with labour procure the goods of the south, tho south be 
furnished in like manner with commodities brought in ships from 
the north. Consequently, the means of easy communication are 
always kept up between these different quarters, as the social 
nature of human beings necessarily requires and profits by. 

Xhou Trcrt called a man because thou ■wert endowed ■ndth love. 

In the months of the year 692 h. the above-mentioned Dewar, 
the ruler of Ma’bar, died, and left behind him much wealth 
and treasure. It is related by Maliku-1 Islam Jamalu-d din, 
that out of that treasure 7,000 oxen, laden with precious stones, 

* These curious facts rcgardmg the horse trade of Ma’bar are in striking accordance 
with the statements of Marco Polo, who visited that coast about twenty years before 
this was written. lie says • “ In this country no horses are reared, and hence the 
greater part of the revenue is employed in obtaimng them £rom foreign regions. 
The merchants of Curmos, of Quisci, of Dufar, of Soer, and of Aden, whose pro- 
vinces contain many steeds of fine quality, purchase, embark, and bring them to the 
king and his four princely brothers, selling them for 600 sagi of gold, worth more 
than 100 maxes of silver. I assure you this monarch buys annually more than 2,000, 
but by the end of the year they are all dead, from wantmg the medicine necessary 
to keep them in health. The merchants who import them want this to happen, and 
are careful, therefore, not to introduce the cure." — Travels, Munay’s Ed. p. 296. 
The Editor adds “Count Boni (p. 172) has found in Tavernier and tho Zettres 
Sdsfiantes, that frequent medieme and peculiar oars are isquisite to keep them in 
health.” See also Manden. 
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and pure gold and silver, fell to the share of the brother who suc- 
ceeded him. Malik-i a’zam Takiu-d din continued prime minister 
as before, and, in fact, ruler of that kingdom, and his glory and 
naagnificence were raised a thousand times higher.^ 

Notwithstanding the immense wealth acquired by trade, he 
gave orders that whatever commodities and goods were imported 
from the remotest parts of China and Hind into Ma’bar, his 
agents and factors should be allowed the first selection, until 
which no one else was allowed to purchase. When he had 
selected his goods he despatched them on his own ships, or 
delivered them to merchants and ship owners to carry to the island 
of Kais. There also it was not permitted to any merchant to con- 
tract a bargain until the factors of Maliku-1 Islam had selected 
what they required, and after that the merchants were allowed to 
buy whatever was suited to the wants of Ma’bar. The remnants 
were exported on ships and beasts of burden to the isles of the 
sea, and the countries of the east and west, and with the prices 
obtained by their sale such goods were purchased as were suitable 
for the home market ; and tho trade was so managed that the 
produce of the remotest China was consumed in the farthest 
west. No one has seen the like of it in the world. 

Nobility anses from danger, for the interest is ten in forty ; 

If merchants dread risk they can denve no profit. 

As the eminent dignity and great power of Malik-i a’zam 
Takiu-d din, and Maliku-1 Islam, and Jam51u-d din were cele- 
brated in most parts of Hind to even a greater extent than in 
Ma’bar, the rulers of distant countries have cultivated and been 
strengthened by their friendship, and continually kept up a cor- 
respondence with them, expressing their solicitations and desires. 
The correspondence, in Arabic, between Jaraalu-d din and Sultdn 
’Ali bin Huzabbaru-d din Muwaiyid, will show the consideration 
in which he was held by contemporary princes. 

« « • * * 




> [See Col. Yule, Cathay, p. 218, 219, and Jour. R.J.. S. (New Series), Vol. IV.] 
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Brief history of the Sultans of Dehli. 

From Book III. of tke M3. 

Dehli is one of the southern countries, and in honour and in 
position is like the heart within the body, its provinces being 
placed around like the limbs and extremities. Its inhabitants are 
all Musulmans, and ready for -the prosecution of holy war. Its 
soil is odoriferous, its air temperate, its water pure, its gardens 
charming, and its plains spacious. Its disciplined armies exceed 
the number of 300,000 men. 

The following are the most celebrated cities and tracts which 
lie between Khurasan and Hindustan, according to the testimony 
of eye-witnesses. After crossing the Panjab, or five i Ivors, 
namely, Sind, Jelam, the river of Loh4war, Satlut^ and Biyah, 
there are Banian of the Jiid Hills, Sodra, Jalandhar, the Kokar 
country, Multan, TJchh, Jaai, Sarsuli, Kaitlial, Sanam, Tabar- 
hindh,® Banadrl, Samdna, Hajnir, KahrAm and Nagor. 

On travelling from Dehli to the province of Hi id you proceed 
in this wise — ’Iwaz (Oudb), Badaiin, Karra Manikpur, Behar, 
Silhet, Lakhnautl. Each of these places comprises several sub- 
ordinate villages, and there are strong forts and towns and other 
inhabited spots, which cannot be noticed in this narrative on 
account of their great number.® 

In the year 512 h. (1118 a.d.) Bahrim Sh4h, a descendant of 
Mahmud Subuktigin, became Sultdn of Ghaznin, and after some 
time ’Aldu-d din Husain bin Hasan, the first kinir of the Ohoniins, 
attacked him and took his country, and seated his nephew on the 
throne of Ghaznin, after which he again returned to Dehli- 

> [In the margin “ Satldj the Sntlej.] 

® [Sarhindh — see note in Vol. II. p. 200, 302.] 

^ Some names of places hare been omitted as being doabtflil. The author's 
knowledge of the geography of Upper India is very imperfect. From the rivers of 
the Panjhb he omits the Chinhb, and transposes the order of some of the others. 
He IB not more iortnnate in the former history of HindOsthn, which differs so very 
much from all other authors, as to inspire little confidence, except, perhaps, in those 
passages where the proceedings of the Mnghals axe mentioned. 
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When Bahr&m Sh&h saw his hereditaiy country freed from the 
lions of Ghor, he again rose in arms and took the nephew of 
’A14n-d din prisoner, and disgraced him by seating him on a cow 
and parading him round the walls of Ghaznin. 

When ’A14u-d din heard this intelligence, he again marched to 
repel him, but before his arrival Bahrim Shdh had died, having 
received the order of God, and his son Khusru had placed the 
royal crown upon his head, but not being able to oppose ’Al&u-d 
din, he fled towards the country of Hind. ’Alau-d din plundered 
and massacred in Ghaznin, and after depopulating the country he 
took up his abode at Dehli. Khusru Shdh died in the year 555 h. 
(1160 A.D.) and the dynasty of the Ghaznivides became extinct. 

’Alau-d din Husain appointed (to the government of Ghaznin) 
his nephews, the sons of S4m, son of Hasan, namely Ghiy4su-d 
din Abd-l fatb Muhammad and Shah&bu-d din Abd-1 Muzaffar. 
When Sultan Ghiyd,su-d din died, the government devolved 
alone upon Sult&n Shahd.bu-d din Ghori, who was slain by some 
Hindd devotees in the year 602 H. (1205 a.d.) 

As he had no son, Kutbu-d din Aibak, his slave, succeeded him, 
and several important holy wars were undertaken by him. When 
he died, leaving no male child, a slave, by name Altamsh, as- 
cended the throne under the name of Shamsu-d din. He also 
engaged in many holy wars and conquests. He reigned for a 
long time in splendour and prosperity. 

When he died he left two sons and one daughter, namely, 
Jalalu-d din, N&siru-d din, and Eaziya. His slaves, Ulugh 
Khdn, Katlagh Khdn, Sankez Khdn, Aibak Khit&i, Nur Beg, 
and Murad Beg 'Ajami, forgot their gratitude to their old master, 
attacked Jal&lu-d din, and aspired to independence. Jaldlu-d din 
fled in the year 651 b. (1253 a.3>.), and sought the protection of 
Mangd K&dn. Katlagh Kh&n and Sankez Khan, taking alarm 
at Ulugh Khdn’s proceedings, also followed Jal&lu-d din to the 
same court, upon which Ulugh Khdn placed the virtuous Sult&n 
Baziya, the sister of Jal&lu-d din, upon the throne, and himself 
became administrator, guide, counsellor, and ruler. 
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Mangu !Kadn treated Jaldla-d din with great kindness, and 
ordered Sali Sahddur to afford all the assistance which Ihe 
Mughal army on the border was able to render ; to escort him 
to his hereditary country, and cleanse his garden from the 
rubbish of the enmity of the slaves, who had realized the 
proverb of “ flies have become rulers.” 

Jaldlu-d din returned, accompanied by Sdli Bahddur and his 
army, and reached as far as Hajnir (Ajmir) on the borders of 
Dehli, but beyond that they were not able to advance, and, there- 
fore, retreated. Jalalu-d diu then took possession of the hills and 
the passes which led to them and Sodra, which were then in the 
occupation of the Mugbals, and was there compelled to content 
himself with a small portion of the whole. 

After some time, Ulugh Khan slew Sultan Kaziya, and his 
son-in-law N4siru-d din assumed the crown. After two or three 
years, during which Nasiru-d din held the name of king, while 
all substantial power was wielded by Ulugh Khfin. ho per- 
fidiously cut off his son-in-law. When Ulugh KhSn had cleared 
the country of his opponents, he himself placed his foot upon 
the throne, and assumed the title of Sultdn Ghiy4su-d din. He 
took possession of the treasures, and brought the army into sub- 
jection to his orders. He flattered himself that the whole world 
of disobedience would be repressed during his time, and that the 
country would find security under his protection ; but suddenly 
death, the exposer of ambushes, attacked him and gave a reply 
to all the schemes which he had contemplated against others, 
for the arrow of destruction was discharsred at him from the 
hand of one whose power cannot be resisted. His death occurred 
in the year 686 h. (1287 a.d.) 

He was succeeded by his grandson, Mu'izzu-d din Kai-kob&d, 
the son of Bughrd Kh4n. Meanwhile Hulaku Kh&n issued an 
order to Famlak,^ who was the ruler of Sind, to bring N&siru-d 
dm, the son (of G-hiy&su-d din) into his presence j and on his 

' [So Tmtten in Sir H. £lliot*8 ©xtract Wass&f. but Ac real nazue i* 
“Karlagh.”] 
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arrival, Shamsu-d dm Kart and Prince Barghandi trumped up 
some accusation against him, and exposed the impurity of his 
conduct with such exaggeration, that he, as well as some of his 
chiefs and adherents, were brought to capital punishment under 
the law. 

On receiving this intelligence, Malik Firoz, who was governor 
of Khilj on the part of ITasiru-d din, alarmed by his suspicions, 
went to Dehli, and entered into the service of Kai-kobS.d, whom he 
found in occupation of the throne, and endeavoured to ingratiate 
himself in his favour by the performance of many useful services. 
As many signs of wisdom and courage were observed in him, he 
was appointed to the government of Miiltdn, whicli is on the 
frontier of the kingdom, in order that he might preclude the 
possibility of any invasion by the Mughals. After he had been 
employed for some time, he was, according to the usual practice 
of the envious and inimical, accused of entering into a truce with 
the Mughals. In consequence of this ho was recalled from his 
government, but refused to return, as he was apprehensive of the 
Sultdn’s anger. 

Notwithstanding the frequent orders he received he made ex- 
cuses and delayed his return. The Wazir became angry at his 
dilatoriness and opposition, and by orders of the Sultdn, marched 
with a few followers towards Mult&n to enforce his attendance. 
They met each other on the road, and as the Wazir addressed to 
him several harsh enquiries respecting the reason of his delay, 
Malik Firoz answered his insolence by the tongue of his sharp 
sword, and slew the Wazir. He then hastened to the capital of 
the kingdom. The royal servants were alarmed at his approach) 
and the SultAn himself was disabled by sickness. The opportunity 
was &vourable for Malik Firoz, so he entered the royal apart- 
ments and slew the king. This happened on the night preceding 
the eighth of Shawwdl 689 h. (October, 1290 a.d.). 

In order to gratify the people, and silence the opposition of the 
army, he placed nominally upon the throne an infant son of the 
late king, by name Shamsu-d din Kaiomars, and thus satisfied 
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the army ; but a few days afterwards he sent the son to follow the 
father, and Malik Firoz ascended an inauspicious throne on Friday, 
25th Zn hijja (December) of the same year. He sufficiently pro- 
vided for the defence of the frontier, and married his brother’s 
son, ’Alau-d din Muhammad, whom he had himself brought up, 
to one of the princesses, and bestowed upon him the government 
of Oudh and Badaun. There ’Alau-d din remained for a long time, 
and, by degrees, collected a large army. It was reported to him 
that the Rai of Hind, whose capital was Deogir, had immense 
treasures in money and jewels, and he therefore conceived an in- 
tense desire of securing them for himself, as well as of conquering 
the country. lie appointed spies to ascertain when the Eai’s 
army was engaged in warfare, and then he advanced .snd took the 
country without the means which other king-, • hinic necessary for 
conquest. The prudent Rai, in order to save iiis life, gave his 
daughter to the Sultan, and made over to him his treasures and 



’AUu-d din Muhammad, having laden all the beasts he could 
procure with his spoils, and giving thanks to God, retuinc,i to 
his own province. When Malik Firoz heard of this, he sent an 
envoy to communicate the expression of his pleasure and con- 
gratulations at the victory, and invited him to the presence. 
These invitations were frequently repeated, and as often declined, 
till a suspicion of his rebellion arose, and induced Malik Firoz to 
advance against him with an army. 

When 'Aldu-d din learnt his uncle’s intentions, he began to 
entertain evil designs, and went with a few personal attendants 
to have an interview with him at Dehli ; and the two parties 
met on the banks of the Jumna. Malik Firoz, abandoning the 
course which prudence dictated, and relying upon the terror which 
his frontier and power inspired, as well as the natural affection 
which he supposed his nephew to entertain towards him, crossed 
the river with only five attendants, and went to the camp of 
’A14u-d din. 

When news was received of the approach off M.ai;ir Firoz,, 
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'Aldu-d din advanced to receive him ; and when he nenred the 
river he went bare-footed, and, as usual, kissed the earth in the 
presence of his uncle, assuming a deportment of humility instead 
of his previous opposition, and behaving towards him as a son 
does towards a father. They then sat down and held a con- 
versation together, and after a time Malik Firoz took Sultan 
’Alau-d din’s hand and invited him to come to his camp. When 
they reached the bank of the river Malik Firoz wished to enter 
the boat first, ’Alau-d din following him. Two of ’Alau-d din’s 
servants, Ikhtiyaru-d din and Mahmiid Salim, went behind hint 
and waited their opportunity. As Malik Firoz had placed one 
foot on the boat, and was about to lift the other upon it, 
Ikhtiyaru-d din struck at him with a sword and wounded his 
hand. ^lahk Firoz, in alarm, tried to throw himself into the 
boat, but Mahmud Salim came up and dealt him such a blow 
that his head fell into the water and his trunk into the boat. 
This happened on the 18th Ramazdn C95 h. (June 1296 a.d.). 
The period of his reign was nearly six. years. 

When the army of Malik Firoz witnessed those transactions 
from the opposite bank, they were greatly excited, and to appease 
them ’Alau-d din distributed gold amongst the nobles and officers 
and thus gained their goodwill. Everyone felt himself com- 
pelled to proffer his ali'-i,iance, so they all returned to Dohli in 
company with him, and u. the month of Zi-1 ka’da 695 h. he 
arrived at the palace. 

The garrison of the fort refiiscd to open the gates, upon which 
’Alau-d din placed bags filled with gold in his mangonels and 
discharged them into the fort, which had the effect of persuad- 
ing thorn to abandon their resistance. 

Two sons of Malik Firoz, Kadar Khfin and Arkali KhSn, 
who were at Multdn, were brought to Dehli and deprived of 
their eyes. So it is, that in this world the wise are depressed 
and the unworthy raised to honour and prosperity. 

Saltan ’Aldu-d din then ascended the throne in perfect security, 
and protected all the provinces of the empire by his great power. 
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Towards the beginning of his reign, Prince Katlagh Khwdja, 
son of Dud,* advanced with a large army, like drops of rain, 
towards Dehli, in order to conquer, massacre, and plunder. 
Sultdn 'Aldu-d din advanced against him at the head of a large 
army for the purpose of carrying on a holy war, actuated by 
pure faith, sincere intentions, the hope of resurrection, and the 
determination to bring destruction on the infidels. Without 
placing his troops in array, he attacked the enemy, and put 
many to the sword ; and the remnant, in sorrow, loss, and dis- 
appointment, returned to their native country. Pardon go with 
them ! 

The rest of the transactions of 'Aldu-d din’s reign shall be 
recorded in their proper place for the information of my readers. 
Praise be to God, who hath poured his blessings upon the good, 
and from whose worship advantages are derived ! 

t • * * * * 


The Conqueet of 8omn&t? 

From Book IV. of the MS. 

When Sttlt&n 'Alau-d din, the Sult&n of Dehli, was well 
established in the centre of his dominion, and had cut off the 
heads of his enemies and slain them, and had imparted rest to 
his subjects from the fountain of his kindness and justice, the 
vein of the zeal of religion beat high for the subjection of in- 
fidelity and destruction of idols, and in the mouth of Zi’l-hijja 

* Ddk, or TCk, of the Chaghatai branch in Turkist&n and Tranaoxiana, was a 
celebrated riral of EublCd. He died in 1806. He bad sereral sons, who are spoken 
of in Mongol history. Among the best known are Gdnjdk, who died in 1308 ; 
Guebek, who died in 1321 ; and Tarmadiirin, who died in 1330. See H’Ohsson. 
Suloire des HongdU, Vol. II. p, 620. 

2 [This does not mean the temple of Somnht^ but as Zi&n-d din Bami explains, 
« an idol to which the BrAmans gave the nama of Somn&t, after the victory of 
MahmOd, and his destmction of their idol ManU ” (Text 261). Guzerat was over- 
run and Nahrwhla was taken in tbi» expedition, hut there is no special mention of the 
temple or town of Somn&t.] 
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698 H. (1298 A D.) his brother Malik Mu’izzu-d din ^ and Nusrat 
Khan, the chief pillar of the state and the leader of his armies, a 
generous and intelligent warrior, were sent to Kamhayat, the 
most celebrated of the cities of Hind in population and wealth. 
Its air is pure, its water clear, and the circumjacent country 
beautiful and charming both in scenery and buildings. With a 
view to holy war, and not for the lust of conquest, he enlisted 
under their banners about 14,000 cavalry and 20,000 infantry, 
which, in their language, are called clakk." * 

They went by daily marches through the hills, from stage to 
stage, and when they arrived at their destination at early dawn 
they surrounded KambS.yat, and the idolaters were awakened 
from their sleepy state of carelessness and were taken by surprise, 
not knowing where to go, and mothers forgot their children and 
dropped them from their embrace. The Muhammadan forces began 
to “ kill and slaughter on the right and on the left unmercifully, 
throughout the impure land, for the sake of Isl&m,” and blood 
flowed in torrents. They plundered gold and silver to an extent 
greater than can be conceived, and an immense number of brilliant 
precious stones, such as pearls, diamonds, rubies, and emeralds, 
etc., as well as a great variety of cloths, both silk and cotton, 
stamped, embroidered, and coloured. 

They took captive a great number of handsome and elegant 
maidens, amounting to 20,000, and children of both sexes, “more 
than the pen can enumerate,” and thirteen enormous elephants, 
whose motions would put the earth in tremor.” In short, the 
Muhammadan array brought the country to utter ruin, and 
destroyed the lives of the inhabitants, and plundered the cities, 
and captured their ofispring, so that many temples were deserted 
and the idols were broken and trodden under foot, the largest of 
which was one called Somn&t, fixed upon stone, polished like a 

' [In the translation of Firiahta he is called “AM Khan,” but this is an 
erroneous transcription of his title “tTlngh Kh&n,” or “Great Kh4n,” the same 
title as was preriously home by Ghlyhsu-d din Balban. The texts of Finshta and 
Barn! both read “Ulugh Ehhn.”] 

a This, probably, means dag, “ a pace,” just as we say 20,000 foot. 
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mirror, of charming shape and admirable workmanship. It stood 
seven yards high. Its position was such as if it was about to 
move, and its expression such as if it was about to speak. If 
the introducer of idolatry were to look on it he would become 
enamoured of its beauty. The infidels objected to people going 
near it. Its head was adorned with a crown set with gold and 
rubies and pearls and other precious stones, so that it was im- 
possible for the eyes to trace the redness of the gold on account 
of the excessive lustre of the jewels, and a necklace of large 
shining pearls, like the belt of Orion, depended from the shoulder 
towards the side of the body. 

The Muhammadan soldiers plundered all those jewels and 
rapidly set themselves to demolish the idol. The surviving in- 
fidels were deeply affected with grief, and they engaged “ to pay 
a thousand thousand pieces of gold” as a ransom for the idol, 
but they wore indignantly rejected, and the idol was destroyed, 
and “ its limbs, which wero anointed with ambergris and per- 
fumed, were cut off. The fragments were conveyed to Dehli, 
and the entrance of the Jami’ Masjid was paved with them, that 
people might remember and talk of this brilliant victory.” 
“ Praise be to God, the Lord of the worlds. Amen ! ” 

After some time, among the ruins of the temples, a most 
beautiful jasper-coloured stone was discovered, on which one of the 
merchants had designed some beautiful figures of fighting men and 
other ornamental figures of globes, lamps, etc., and on the margin 
of it were sculptured verses from the'Surfin. This stone was 
sent as an offering to the shrine of the pole of saints. Shaikh 
Murshid Abu Is’hak Ibrahim bin Shahridr. At that time they 
were building a lofty octagonal dome to the tomb. The stone 
was placed at the right of the entrance. “At this time, that Is, 
in the year 707 H, (1307 a.d.), ’Al&u-d din is the acknowledged 
Sultdn of this country. On all its borders there are infidels, 
whom it is his duty to attack in the prosecution of a holy war, 
and return laden with countless booty.” 
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An Account of come Contemporary Princes. 

When Sultan U'ljaitu was fiilly established upon the throne, 
Shaikhu-1 Islam Jamalu-d din, towards the close of the year 
703 H. (1303 A.D.), came to the court of the Protector of the 
world, and was received with distinguished honours and kindness. 
He was nominated to the government of Pars, but declined the 
appointment, and returned to his independent principality of Kais. 

In the beginning of this year, the Malik-i ’Azam, Margrave of 
Hind, Takiu-d din ’Abdu-r rahnianu-t Tibi, who was endowed 
with great power and dignity, departed from the country of 
Hind to the passage {ma’bar) of corruption.' The king of 
Ma’bar was anxious to obtain his property and wealth, but Malik 
Mu’azzam Siraju-d din, son of the deceased, having secured his 
goodwill bj' the payment of two hundred thousand dinars, not 
only obtained the wealth, but the rank also of his father. 

Embassy to China. 

Malik Mu’azzam Fakhru-d din Ahmad and Buk& Elchi were, 
by order of the just king, Ghazan, appointed, in the year 697 h., 
as ambassadors to Tliniir Kaan,® with presents of cloths, jewels, 
costly garments, and hunting leopards, wortliy of his royal ac- 
ceptance, and ten tumans (one hundred tliousaiul pieces) of gold 
were given to him from the cliief treasury, to be employed as 
capital in trade. Fakhru-d din laid in a supply of necessaries 
for his voyage by ships and junks, and laded tliem with liis own 
merchandize and immense jewels and pearls, and other com- 
modities suited to Timur Khan’s country, belonging to his Iriends 
and relations, and to Shaikh-1 Islam Jamalu-d din. He was 

1 At the close of the sentence the author contradicts himscir, and .ismbes this 
event to the year 702 h, 

> Mention is made of this interesting embassy by D’Ohssou (/firfoe. i, tks 
Tom. IV. p. 320), but there is no allusion to the voyage by sea, nor to the ch.iractei- 
istic reception of the ambassadors. , 
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accompanied on the voyage by an army of expert archers, 
Turk! and Persian. 

The actual distance of the voyage was much augmented by 
the constant dangers to which their lives and property were 
exposed on the sea. When, at last, they arrived at the port of 
the Cliinese frontier they were conducted stage by stage, by the 
deputies and olEcers of that country according to the Kaani in- 
stitutes, were furnished with supplies and tents, and were not 
troubled for the payment of any duties. In this manner they 
reached the Urdu, or Imperial Camp, at Tiidu, near Khdnbilfgh. 

The Khan was at that time indisposed, but the four principal 
ministers and other nobles ^ were present in the assembly and sat 
beyond the royal carpet on golden seats, with great pomp and 
dignity. Buka, on his first introduction, considered a salam 
sufficient, and did not kneel down, to which want of respect they 
raised objections. Bdka, who was a shrewd and eloquent Turk, 
replied, “ It is the royal order, that until I behold the blessed 
countenance of the Khdn, the very abstract of the book of pros- 
perity, I should not look upon any pillars of the state or nobles 
of his majesty.” They were then admitted to a personal inter- 
view, and presented the rarities entrusted to them, which were 
most graciously received. The merchandize also was brought 
forward and approved. The Khan then presented a cup of 
wine with his royal hand, and issued orders that the am- 
bassadors, during their stay, should be furnished with residences, 
food, clothes, and servants appropriate to the four seasons ; 
and forty-five horses were placed at their disposal. * • • 

The ambassadors remained four years in China and were dis- 
missed with honour, and a daughter of one of the nobles was 
bestowed upon Fakhru-d din. A friendly reply was written to 
Grhazan Khdn, and presents were sent in return, together with 
some valuable silk stuffs, which had Mien to the share of 
Hulaku Kh4u, but had remained in China since the time of 

' The titles of these high dignitaries will be found in D’Ohsson, Hitt, da MonjeU, 
Tom. IV. p. 637. , 
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Mangd Khdn. An ambassador took charge of them on a 
separate junk, and he was commissioned to deliver expressions 
of friendship and regard, 

Malik Fakhru-d din departed, much gratified at his reception, 
accompanied by the embassies and twenty-three junks, and other 
vessels laden with valuable property. The ambassador of the 
Khan died on the voyage * * * and when they were only 
two days distant from Ma'bar, l^alik Fakhru-d din also died. 
* * * His tomb is in Ma’bar, near that of his uncle. His 
death occurred towards the close of the year of 704 h.' (1305 

A.D.). * * * 

In the middle of the year 705 h. Shaikhu-1 Islam Jam&lu-d 
din was summoned from the principality of Kais to the capital of 
Shirdz, the government of which place was conferred upon him. 
He accepted the office in obedience to the command, although he 
was ill at the time. » * * He died in the year 706 H. 

(1306 A.D.) to the great regret of the inhabitants of Shir4z, who 
raised a handsome tomb over bis remains, and composed an elegy 
upon his death. * * • Tho author also, in consideration of 
certain obligations conferred upon him by the deceased, gave vent 
to his feelings in the following poem. 


T/ie Sistory of Sultan *Aldii-d din (continued). 

When Sultdn ’Alau-d din had fully established himself in tho 
empire of Dehli, and his conquests and holy wars had proclaimed 
him universally as the greatest champion of the Muhammadan 
religion, it happened, that in the year 708, ’Ali Beg Gurgan, 
with an army consisting of three tumdns, marched to Hindii- 
Btfin, and pitched his camp in the vicinity of Twaz (Oudh) and 
Badatin, expecting to make an easy conquest of that country. 
The Sultan despatched his general Hazar-Dindri, who was 

> This does not eoinoids with the fkot that they remained only foni years in China. 
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called Malik Kaffir,^ with 80,000 formidable and veteran cavalry 
to expel them ; and when the army of Islkm was within the 
distance of a day’s journey from the enemy, it made suddenly a 
night attack on their camp, which was left quite unguarded, and 
the greater part of the Mughal armies received their retribution 
(’wac) from the empire of Dehli, where they met with the silent 
tomb of entire annihilation. Having surrounded the remnant 
on the field of battle they deprived them of their arms,” and 
’AH Beg and other officers of the Mughals were carried captive 
to Dehli. 

“ Sultin ’Alau-d din gave orders that the sword of menace and 
the declaration of unity should be offered to them ; when, as they 
they could not help themselves, they placed their heads on the 
line of Islam,” and repeated the profession of the Muhamnmdan 
creed. * * • 'Alau-d din honoured and gave preferment 
to ’AH Beg, and made him one of his nobles, and the Mughal 
army was provided for amongst the armies of Isldm, After the 
battle an order was issued by ’Alau-d din to gather together the 
heads of those who had been slain. This matter was specially 
made over to the Hindds. On counting them after they were 
thrown at the feet of the holy warrior they were found to amount 
to 60,000, and, as was done with the Higudari® Mughals, a 
pillar was constructed of these heads before the Badaun gate, 
in order that it might be a warning and spectacle to future gene- 
rations. The good tidings of this happy conquest were published 
throughout all the countries and provinces both of the faithful 
and the idol^rous. 

‘ All the copies I have consulted give this name as Itsbli or Nid ; prohablj the 
former maj hare been a corruption of K&ib, wbicb waa bia tme designation. [In the 
text of Firibhta he is called “hlalik N&ib Khfdr Eazhr-dfniri ” The latter title 
is said to ha\e been deiired fiom hia haring been originally purchased for 1000 
dSnhrs. See Briggs’ Trans. Vol. I. 365.] 

’ !Kigad..r, a yonnger son of Ohagatai, after hia disgrace, established himself with 
his vassals and followers in Sist&n, and oommitted ravages upon the neighbouring 
provinces Hu followers were called “ NigOdari,” or “Kar&dnaas.” 
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Conquest of Telingdna. 

In the year 709 (1309 a.d.)j — the year arrived in prosperity 
and the time was propitious, — the lofty mind of the king greatly 
inclined towards the conquest of the whole of Hindustan, and the 
subjection of the infidels. Previous to this, Malwa had been con- 
quered; he, therefore despatched Malik Nabu, Zafar Khan, and 
Kdnak Hindi,^ with an army consisting of one hundred thousand 
horse and foot, — 

Oh thou for whom there is an army that obtains victory, 

to conquer the province of Telingdna, When they arrived on 
its frontier, the Rai of that province adopted a prudent reso- 
lution, submitted to the Muhammadans, and agreed to pay an 
annual tribute and receive the royal collectors, and that populous 
territory, replete with every kind of wealth — 

As the cheek of your friend full of eicellenoe, 

In which are all desires you are in search of, — 

containing more than 30,000 tracts of country, was added to 
the Muhammadan empire. It is related that 6,000 kharwars, or 
loads, of gold were despatched to Dehli, — 

Much yellow gold was m the large sacks, — 
and in consequence of the abundance of diamonds obtained by 
plunder, they became so cheap that, one weighing a iniskdl, could 
be purchased for three dinars. 


The Conquest qf Dur Samundar. 

The royal army marched from this place towards the country 
of Dur Samun. Rdi Pandyd offered opposition, and begged the 
assistance of an army from Ma’bar. At that time enmity pre- 
vailed between the two brothers, Sundar Pandi and Tira Pandi, 


1 The reading is doubtful. One copy has Eh&nka Mandf, and Firishta has 
Ehw&ja E&jf. As Amir Ehusrd speaks prominently of the Hindils who ac- 
companied this expedition, there is no improbahihty in the reading adopted in 
the text. 
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after the murder of their father. The latter sent to his assistance 
an army of horse and foot. Subsequently, the Rdi, turning to 
the right rank, declined a contest, and, having proffered his sub- 
mission, he was left in possession of his country without the 
necessity of fighting. He delivered up to Malik Kafur the 
country of ’Arikanna, as a proof of his allegiance, and treasure 
beyond what imagination can conceive, together with 65 large 
elephants, which were worthy of carrying the great and for- 
tunate heroes of the time, so that the countr}' was restored to 
him, and, instead of shell-blowing, pyrolatry, and idol-worship, 
the true faith and the five daily prayers were established. On 
account of tlieso transactions the fame of the first holy wan 
which opened Hind under Mahmud Subuktigin was erased from 
the page of history. 

At the present time the imperial army consists of 475,000 
Muhammadan disciplined holy warriors, whose names are re- 
corded by the imperial muster-master, and whose pay and rations 
are entered in the regulations of the deputy-victualler. They are 
most obedient to the orders they receive, and are prepared to 
sacrifice their lives for the especial sake of their religion. Four 
hundred war elephants * * * are kept in the royal stables, 
and forty swift camels * * * are employed to convey daily 
reports, with the greatest expedition, from and to the distant 
provinces of the empire. * * * 


Incasion of Ma’ bar. 

In the month of Rajab of the year 710 h. (1310 a.d.) the ap- 
pointed leaders, accompanied by a select army, were dispatched to 
conquer Ma’bar, and some of the towns were obtained through the 
animosity which has lately arisen between the two brothers ; when 
at last a large army, attended by numerous elephants of war, 
was sent out to oppose the Muhammadans. Malik Nabu, who 
thought himself a very Saturn, was obliged to retreat, and bring 
back his army. 
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Uljdlti SuUdn sends an Emhtmy to 'AHu-d din. 

About that period the king of the world, U'ljaitu^ Sultan, — 
May his empire last for ever ! — sent two ambassadors, named 
£!haluya and Muhammad Sh4h, to the court of Dehli, with a 
royal mandate to the following purport, that as the rulers of that 
quarter, both in the reign of the Emperor Oliangiz Khdn, the 
conqueror of the world, and the most generous U'ktai KhAn, bad 
tendered their friendship and homage, and, through the language 
of the ambassadors, had occasionally offered their sentiments of 
goodwill, it is, therefore, strange that, since the imperial throne 
has been adorned bj'’ our auspicious accession, and the sun of the 
kingdom of Islam has slied its light over the world, Sultdn 
’Alau-d din has never opened the road of ancient friendship by 
means of an ambassador to our regal court, nor sent a message 
convej’ing tidings of himself or congratulations to us ; it is, 
therefore, expected tliat lie will henceforth be willing to apply him- 
self to strengthen the foundations of regard and free intercourse. 
In connection with this embassy it was also intimated that the 
Emperor asked in man-iage one of the Princesses from behind 
the veil of the kingdom of Dehli,* 

Sult&n ’Alau-d din, notwithstanding all his bravery and con- 
quests, and abundant treasures and obedient armies, combining 
in himself all personal accomplishments and worldly advantages, 
was a tyrant, and never used to hesitate at slaughter, burning, 
restricting the privileges of the army, or reducing the allowances 
of his servants, and was quite overcome by his disposition to- 
wards temerity and oppression. As a proof of this he ordered 

1 It signifies “fortunate” in the Mongol language. 

2 On similar occasions the like delicacy of expression is obseired. Thus, when the 
daughter of At&bak Sa'd of Shir&z was bestowed upon Sultkn Jalhlu-d din, 'At&u-l 
mulk Juwaini says, in the second rolume of the Jahdn Kushd : 


r 
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the ambassadors to be imprisoned, and several^ of their attendants 
to be trodden under the feet of elephants, and thus he submerged 
the jewel of his good fame ; for to bring trouble on an ambassador 
is, under every system of religious faith, altogether opposed to 
the principles of law, social observance, and common sense. With 
respect to law, an ambassador receives his credentials without even 
the suspicion of criminality ; with respect to social observance, 
the oppressor and the oppressed, friend and foe, peace and 
war, are all equally in need of embassies and communications : 
with respect to common sense, it is abundantly evident that the 
killing of one man, or even ten, entails no infirmity or injury on 
a kingdom. Inasmuch, therefore, as ’Alau-d din, free to do as 
he chose, was guilty of a deed from which danger might have 
resulted, and without any cause exhibited his enmity, he must 
be considered to have acted contrary to what a peaceful policy 
and sound prudence dictated. 


Continuation of the history of the Kings of Ma’bar. 

Kales Dewar, the ruler of Ma’bar, enjoyed a highly prosperous 
life, extending to forty and odd years, during which time neither 
any foreign enemy entered his country, nor any severe malady 
confined him to bed. His coffers were replete with wealth, inas- 
much that in the treasury of the city of Mardi there were 
1,200 crores of gold deposited, every crore being equal to a 
thousand’ laks, and every lak to one hundred thousand dinars. 
Besides this there was an accumulation of precious stones, such as 
pearls, rubies, turquoises, and emeralds, — more than is in the 
power of language to express. (Here follows a long string of 
reflections upon the instability of worldly wealth and grandeur.) 

This fortunate and happy sovereign had two sons, the elder 

* Oce copy reads eighteen. 

® Properly only a hundred, if the reading of “crore" be correct; but the copies 
I have consulted read Use, which might bo meant to imply on earthen vessel, or 
some capacious receptacle calculated to contain a hundred laks. 
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named Sundar Pandi, who was legitimate, his mother being 
joined to the Dewar by lawful marriage, and the younger named 
Tira Pandi, was illegitimate, his mother being one of the mis- 
tresses who continually attended the king in his banquet of 
pleasure ; for it was customary with the rulers of that country 
that, when the daily affairs of the administration were over, and 
the crowds that attended the court had gone to their respective 
homes, a thousand beautiful courtezans used to attend the king 
in his pleasure. They used to perform the several duties pre- 
scribed to each of them ; some were appointed as chamberlains, 
some as interpreters, some as cup-bearers, and day and night 
both the sexes kept promiscuous intercourse together ; and it was 
usual for the king to invite to his bed that girl upon whom the 
lot should happen to fall. I have mentioned this in illustration 
of their customs. 

As Tira Pandi was remarkable for his shrewdness and intre- 
pidity, the ruler nominated him as his successor. His brother 
Sundar Pandi, being enraged at this supercession, killed his 
father, in a moment of rashness and undutifiilness, towards the 
close of the year 709 h. (1310 a.d.), and placed the crown on his 
head in the city of Mardi.’- He induced the troops who were there 
to support his interests, and conveyed some of the roval treasures 
which were deposited there to the city of Mankul,* and he him- 
self accompanied, marching on, attended in royal pomp, with the 
elephants, horses, and treasures. Upon this his brother Tira 
Pandi, being resolved on avenging his father’s blood, followed to 
give him battle, and on the margin of a lake which, in their 
language, they call Taldchi, the opponents came to action. Soth 
the brothers, each ignorant of the fate of the other, fled away ; 
but Tira Pandi being unfortunate {flra bakhf), and having been 
wounded, fell into the hands of the enemy, and seven elephant- 
loads of gold also fell to the lot of the army of Sundar Pandi. 

It is a saying of philosophers, that ingratitude will, sooner or 
later, meet its punishment, and this was proved in the sequel, for 
> [Madttiaf] ’ [Buakuir] 
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Manar Barmdl, the son of the daughter of Kales Dewar, who 
espoused the cause of Tira Pandi, being at that time at Kar4m- 
hatti, near K&lul,^ sent him assistance, both in men and money, 
which was attended with a moat fortunate result. Sundar Pandi 
had taken possession of the kingdom, and the army and the 
treasure were his own ; but, as in every religion and feith, evil 
deeds produce a life of insecurity, a matter which it is unneces- 
sary to expatiate upon, he, notwithstanding all his treasures 
and the goodwill of the army, was far from being happy and 
prosperous, entertaining crude notions, and never awaking from 
his dream of pride, and at last he met with the chastisement due 
to his ingratitude, for in the middle of the year 710 (1310 a.d.) 
Tira Pandi, having collected an army, advanced to oppose him, 
and Sundar Pandi, trembling and alarmed, fled from his native 
country, and took refuge under the protection of ’Alau-d din, of 
Dehli, and Tira Pandi became firmly established in his hereditary 
kingdom. 

While I was engaged in writing this passage, one of my friends 
said to me : “ The kings of Hind are celebrated for their pene- 
tration and wisdom ; why then did Kales Dewar, during his life- 
time, nominate his younger and illegitimate son as his successor ; 
to the rejection of the elder, who was of pure blood, by which he 
introduced distraction into a kingdom which had been adorned 
like a bride.” 


* [K&rfirP] 
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Ti^RfKH-I BIN^KITI' 


or 

FAKHRU-D DfN, BIN^ITI. 

This is the same work as is called Bind-Oety by Mr. James 
Fraser, in his “ Catalogue of Oriental Manuscripts and Bina~i- 
Oety by General Briggs, in his translation of the Preface of 
Firishta, which would seem to imply that the title was considered 
by them to bear the meaning of “ History of the Foundation of 
the World.” It certainly is so understood by native transcribers, 
for I have seen no copy of Firishta, not even the lithograph 
edition, in which it is not so written, and it has been so trans- 
lated by some Continental scholars. Its correct name at full 
length is " Bauzat iiluu-l AJbdb fi Taicdrikhu-l AkdUr wa-ul 
Ansdb” “the garden of the learned in the histo’ies of great 
men and genealogies.” It is chiefly an abridgment, as the 
author himself states, of the Jdmi’u-t Tawdrlkh of Rashidu-d 
din, and was compiled only seven years after that work, in a.h. 
717 (a.d. 1317), by Abii-Sulaim&n D&ud, bin Abu-1 Fazl, bin 
Muhammad Fakhr ’ B;n4kiti. He is commonly called Fakhru-d 
din Bin&kiti from his having been bom at Binakit, or Fin&kit, a 
town in Transoxiana, afterwards called Sh&hrukhia. He copies 
Rashidu-d din closely, without, however, adopting his arrange- 
ment, and dedicates his work to Sult&n Abu Sa’id, the ninth 
Mongol king of Persia. 

The author was a poet as well as an historian, and was 

1 This is the name he gives in his own Frefhce, European Orientalists generally 
call him Fahhm-d din. [Morley cites several variations in the name and genealogy.] 
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appointed by Sultdn Gh&zdu, poet laureate of his Court. Till 
the discovery of the lost portions of the JamVu~t Tatcdrikh, 
Bindkiti’s work ranked very high both in Europe and Asia, but 
it must now take its place as a mere abridgment, and can be con- 
sidered of no value as an original composition. Several good 
copies of the work exist in European libraries, as in the Eich 
collection, Eos. 7626, 7627, of the British Museum ; in the 
library of the Royal 'Asiatic Society ; in the Leyden library ; 
and in Hammer-Purgstairs private collection. The work is not 
common in India. The best copy I know is i^ the possession of 
a native gentleman at Lucknow. 

The 8th Book of this woik is already known to the European 
public, though ascribed to a different author. In the year 1677, 
Andreas Muller published at Berlin a small work in Persian, 
with a Latin translation, under the title of AbcMlw Bekhmei 
Ilistoria Smenm, ascribing the original to the Nizdnw-t Tam- 
rlkh of Baiziwi. It w'as reprinted by his son in 1689, and 
Brunet' tells us that Stephen Weston published fifty copies of an 
English translation in 1820. M. Quatremere had the ingenuity 
to guess, for several reasons which he states in detail, that this 
was in reality an extract from the History of Bindkiti, and not 
from Baizinvi ; and by comparing the passage he has given from 
Muller’s printed work with Binakiti, of which a copy was not 
available to M, Quatremere, it proves to be verbatim the 2nd 
Chapter of the 8th Book of Bindkiti ; and as the same result 
has been obtained by comparing it with the copy in the British 
Museum, there can no longer be any doubt on this point, and the 
Ili'storia Sinensis must henceforth be attributed to Bin&kiti. 

CONTENTS. 

Book I. — The Genealogy and History of the Prophets and 
Patriarchs from the time of Adam to Abraham, comprising a 
period of 4838 years. (The use of the word Ausiya shows the 
writer to be a Shi’a Muhammadan ;) — ^from p. 2 to 25. 

’ WM Abdallo. 
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Book II. — The kings of Pe’-sia, from Kaitlmars to Tazdajird, 
together with the celebrated Prophets and Philosophers who 
were their contemporaries ; 4322 years ; — from p. 25 to 69. 

Book III. — History of Muhammad ; the four first Khalifa ; 
twelve Im4ms, and later Khalifa, down to Mustasim bi-llah, the 
last of the ’Abbisides ; 626 years ; — from p. 60 to 186. 

Book IV. — The Sultans and kings who, in the time of the 
’Abbaside Khalifa, rose to power in the kingdom of Tr^n, includ- 
ing the dynasties of Saffdrians, S&m4nians, Ghaznivides, Buwai- 
hides Saljukians, Khwdrizmians and the kings of the Forest 
or Heretics (Assassins) ; 400 years ; — from p. 186 to 208. 

Book V. — The history of the Jews, their Kings and Prophets, 
from Moses to Mutina (Zedekiah, see 2 Kings xxiv. 17), who 
was slain by Bakhtnassar ; 941 years ; — ^from p. 208 to 2.30. 

Book YI. — The history of the Christians and Franks 5 the 
descent of the Virgin Mary from David ; the kings of the Franks, 
the Caesars, and Popes ; 1337 years ; — ^from p. 231 to 260. 

Book VII. — The Hindds ; an account of the country and 
kings of India from Basdeo to 'Aldu-d din, and an account of 
Shdkmuni ; 1200 years , — from p. 260 to 281. 

Book VIII. — History of Khitd. The government lasted, 
according to local historians, 42,875 years ; — from p. 281 to 299. 

Book IX. — History of the Mughals ; the origin of Changiz 
Khdn, and his conquest of Persia, etc., with an account of his 
sons and successors ; 101 years ; — from p. 299 to 402. 

Size. — Small Folio, containing 402 pages, of 21 lines. 

A fuller detail is given in the Vienna Year-book for 1835 by 
Hammer-Purgstall, who states that our author composed his 
work in a.h. 718, not 717, though the latter date is expressly 
mentioned, not only in the Preface, but in other parts of the 
work. The same author gives the year of his death as a.h. 730 
(1329 A.D.), and reads his name Bindkati. [Morley also has 
given a full notice of the work in his Catalogue of the MSS. 
of the Boyal Asiatic Society.] 

It will be observed that the seventh Book is devoted to India. 
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Throughout the whole of it Bin&kiti follows Bashidu-d din im- 
plicitly, copying him even with his errors, just as Bashidu-d 
din follows Birdni. Nothing shows more completely the igno- 
rance of the western Asiatics with respect to the state of India 
since Mahmud's time than to find these two authors, 300 years 
afterwards, mentioning that Bfiri is the capital of the province of 
Kanauj, of which the kings are the most potent in India, and 
that Thanesar is in the Du4b. All this is taken from Abd 
Rilian, as may be seen by referring to the extracts in the first 
volume. 

It is needless to translate any passage from this work, but it 
may be as well to mention, as the Calcutta copy of Bashidi, as 
well as that of the India House, is deficient in that respecft,^ that 
the succession of the Kabul kings, who preceded the Ghaznivides, 
occurs in nearly the same order as in M, Beinaud's edition of 
Birdni, and with nearly the same names, but the last of the 
Turk dynasty, whom M. Eeinaud calls Laktouzem&n, appears 
here under the more probable shape of ELatordn, or E^tormdn, 
“king of the Katores,’’® It is worthy of remark that the 
present chief of Ghitral is called Shah Eator, and claims descent 
from the Macedonians. Ealar, the first of the Brdhman dynasty, 
is omitted by Binakiti. Anandpal is converted into Anda- 
pdl, and the nearest approach to M. Beinaud's doubtful name 
of Nardanjdnpala (correctly perhaps Niranjanpdl) is Tdsdar 
Jaipdl.® 

‘ [The British Unseam MS , and the Arabic MS. of the B. 07 BI Araatie Somriy 
have passages npon the snbject obnonsly derived from Birdni. See Thomas’ 
Pnnsep, I 315 ] 

® [See Vol II. p. 404.J 

^ Compare Morleys Cat. p. 25. Sammer-Pargstall’e SaniaeMftm, p. 194. 
Reeueil des Vayaget, Tom. II. p. 369. Fmtdgtuim da OrimU, Tom. III. 
p. 330. Getch. dtr IleKane, Tol. II. p. 267. Ooll. Or, Tom. I. pp. Izzzv.— oL 
424. Jahrhteher, No. 69. Am. Blatt, p. 33, and No. 73, p. 26. Oaeh. d. tdhon. 
Bed. Fere. p. 241. Blphinstone, K\ngdom of CdM, App. C. p. 619, Bnmes’ 
Bokhara, Yol. II. p. 209. Jmm. S. A. 8. Vol. IX. p. 194. C. Bitter, Erd. eon 
Aa. Vol. V. p. 207. Gemaldaaal der Lebttuib. Vol. IV. p. 85. Zenker, Bibliotheea 
Or 857, 858. Oaeh. d. 0. Sorde, pp. zzzi. 343. lenisch, Biat, jprionm Bt/em 
Ftnanam, p. 148 . 
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EXTBACT. 

[The following is translated finm a MS. in the library of the 
Boyal Asiatic Society : — 

“After (him) Aijdn became hing; after him Eank, who was 
the last of the Katonn&n kings; after him Br&hma S&mand 
became king ; after him Kamld ; after him Jaipdl ; after him 
Andah pdl ; and after him Tadar Jaipdl,^ who was killed 413 
Hijri (1021 A.D.).” 

* JL.:^ jiiJ 
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xnr. 

TitBrEH-I GTJZfDA. 

oy 

HAMDU-LLA MUSTAUFI. 

This work was composed in A.H. 730 (1329) by Hamdu-Ua 
bin Abti Bakr bin Hamd bin Nasr Mustaufi^ Eazwini, and was 
dedicated to the minister Ghiy&sn-d din, the son of Bashidn-d 
din, to both of whom our author had been secretary. 

It ranks among the best general histories of the East. Beinaud 
used it for his Mem. sur VInde. Hammer-Purgstall calls it in 
different passages of his works the best, the most faithful, and the 
most brilliant of all the histories which were composed about 
that period. He remarks that it contains much matter not 
found elsewhere, and concurs in the praise bestowed upon it by 
H&ji Khalfa, that implicit confidence is to be placed in its asser- 
tions. It is a pity, therefore, that the work is in so abridged a 
form as to be more useful for its dates than for its details of facts. 
The authors of the Universal History frequently quote it under 
the name of “ Tarik Cozidih.” 

Eleven years after the completion of this history, the author 
composed his celebrated work on Geography and Natural History, 
entitled Nuzhatu~l Kulith, “the delight of hearts,” which is in 
high repute with oriental scholars.^ 

1 “ President of the Exchequer.” Com. le Bmn says the Mmtaup is chief of the 
Chamber of Accounts of the Lordships which porticnlaTly belong to his Majesty. 
Price (II. 360) calls him controller or auditor of the Exchequer. In the case of our 
author the title appears to be a lumily designation, derived from actual occupation of 
the office by an ancestor. The title Eazwlni is derived from hia native town Kazwln. 

^ [See Beinand’a Ahoulfeda Int. civ.] 
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Thp author states that he had undertaken to write in verse an 
universal history from the time of Muhammad, and had already 
written five or six thousand lines, and hoped to complete it in 
seventy-five thousand ; but being anxious to bring out a work in 
prose also, in order that he might have the satisfaction of pre- 
senting it as soon as possible to liis excellent patron GrjiiySsu-d 
din, whose praises extend throughout two pages, he compiled the 
present work under the name of TdriJ:/>-i Giizula. “Selected 
History,” having abstracted it from tw euty four different works, 
of which he gives the names, and amongst them, the history of 
Tabari, the KdmUu-t Tuicdrikh of Ibiiu-l Asir Jazari, the Ntzd- 
mu-t Tawdrikh of Jlaizawi, the Zulxlatn-f Tnudnlh of Janialu-d 
din Kashi, and the Jalidn-ku^hui of Juwaiiii. Jlesides these 
twenty-four, he quotes occasionally several other valuable works, 
many of whieh arc now quite unknown. la its turn the Tdrikh-i 
Ouzlda has been used by later writers. The ITabibii-s Styar 
quotes largely from it. 

The Tdrlkk-i Gnzida contains a Preface, six Books, and an 
Appendix. The only Books useful for the illustration of Indian 
history are the third and fourth, in which are comprised the 
account of the early attempts of the Arabs on the Indian frontier 
and the history of the Ghaznivide and Ghorian monarchs. 

[A portion of the work, comprising the history of the Saljukian 
dynasty, has been translated by M. Defr^mery, and published in 
the Journal Amatique ; '■ and another portion, relating to the city 
of Kazwfn, has also been translated by the same writer.®] 

CONTENTS. 

The Preface contains an account of the creation of the world ; 
from p. 1 to p. 8. 

Book I. — An account of the Patriarchs, Prophets, and Philo- 
sophers ; in two sections and two subsections ; — ^from p. 8 to 67. 

Book II. — The Peshd&dians, Kaianians, Ashk&nians (Arsacidse 


' [VolB. XI., XII., XIII. Quat., Serie.] 


* [Ib. 5 Serie. Tome X.] 
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and Muluk-i TaNV&if) and Sissauians ; in four sections ; — ^from 
p. 68 to 109. 

Book III. — Muhammad, the Khalifas and Im&ms ; in an 
introduction and six sections ; — ^from p. 109 to 311. 

Book IV. — The eastern monarchies, from the beginning of 
Muhamipadanism to a.h. 730 (a.d. 1329) ; in twelve sections 
and several subsections, devoted to the following Dynasties : — 
Bani Lais SafiAr, Samanians, Ghaznivides, Ghorians, Buwaihides 
or Dy&lima, Saljukians, Khw4rizmians, At&baks (2 sections), 
Ismailiaus, Karakhitais, and Mughals ; — from p. 311 to 477, 

Book V. — The Saints and Elders of the Muhammadan faith, 
Philosophers and Poets ; in six sections ; — from p 477 to 557. 

Book VI. — An account of the author’s native place, Kazwin, 
and its celebrated characters ; in eight sections ; — from p. 557 
to 603. 

The Appendix contains Genealogical Trees of Prophets, 
Princes, Philosophers and others ; — from p. 603 to 618. 

Size. — 8vo. containing 618 pages of 14 lines. 

This history, though often quoted by oriental writers, is rare 
in India. The best copy I kuow is in the library of the Bengal 
Asiatic Society, No. 493, but it is unfortunately defective both 
in the beginning and end. Y ar ’Ali Khan, chief n.ative J udge of 
Jaunpur, has a good copy, and there is one also in the king of 
Lucknow’s library. Eobert Gust, Esq. (B.C.S.), has an admir- 
able copy, written in 864 a.h. In Europe the most celebrated 
are those of Stockholm, Paris, the British Museum, the Bodleian 
Library. Hamnier-Purgstall, and Sir W. Ouselc}’.! M. Quatre- 
m4re also possessed two copies. 

A work in so abridged a form can scarcely be expected to 

* See nnji Khalfa, IV. 176, VI. 7. Wwitr Jahrii. No. Ixix. p. 10, and AtagU. 
p 31. Briggs.’ Fenshta, Vol. I. p. 1. Fimigr, i. Or. Vol. III. p. 331. GescH. der 
Gold Bmde, pp. ivi mi. Coll. Or. Tom. I. p. liv. Geoeh. der Ilehane, Vol. II. 
pp. 268, 320 Geaeh. d. Sch. Fed, Pen. p. 12. Joum. AMatique, III. Ser. Tom. 
I. p 581 M. Potis de la Croix, Htat. de Genghiz Can, p. 641. D’Herbelot, Stbl. 
Or. Art Tiii ihh Khoztdeh. Bag. Vhiv. T. Kazwyny. Bampoldi, ii. 322. GemaldeeatU 
Pref XI. Ou‘iole)r’s Jehamra, p xi. Price, Mahom. Hut. I. 464, II. 638, 672. 
Skajrat al AtraJe, 303. Gtldemeuter, p. 2. Joum. dee Sav., 1861, p. 47. 
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present any passages worthy of extract, but the following are 
selected as comprising a few anecdotes which have escaped the 
notice of some more ponderous chroniclers : — 


Sultan Mahmiid. 

“The exploits of the Sult^.n Mahmud are more conspicuous 
than the sun, and his exertions in the cause of religon surpass all 
description and eulogy. The Tdrikh Yamini, Makdnidt Ahii 
Nasr Miskdti, and the volumes of Ahii-l Fazl Baihaki, testify to 
his achievements.^ 

“ He was a friend to learned men and poets, on whom he 
bestowed munificent presents, insomuch that every year he ex- 
pended upon them more than 400,000 dinars. His features 
were very ugly. One day, regarding his own face in a mirror, he 
became thoughtful and depressed. His Wazir inquired as to the 
cause of his sorrow, to which he replied, ‘ It is generally under- 
stood that the sight of kings adds vigour to the eye, but the 
form with which I am endowed is enough to strike the beholder 
blind.' The Wazir replied, ‘ Scarcely one man in a million looks 
on your face, but the qualities of your mind shed their influence 
on every one. Study, therefore, to maintain an unimpeachable 
character, that you may be the beloved of all hearts.’ Aminu-d- 
daula Mahmud was pleased with this admonition, and he paid so 
much attention to the cultivation of his mental endowments, that 
he surpassed all other kings in that respect.® 

“In the first year of hi' accession to the throne a mine of 
gold was discovered in Sistan, in the shape of a tree, and the 

> [See «^ro, Vol II. pp. 430, 433.] 

‘ This anecdote is given in the Gemaldeatal d. lebeml., hnt Firishta merely says 
MahmOd was marked with the umall.pox. In the reign of Mas'Od, that historian 
asenhes a statement to the Guzlda which is at variance ivith the JISS I have con- 
sulted. He says that, according to the Guzida, Mas'dd reigned nine years and nine 
months, whereas the Guzida distinctly says that monarch reigned thirteen years. 
It may he as well to mention here that Briggs, in his translation of Firishta, has, 
hy some oversight, entered the History of Uamdu-lla Mustaufi and tho Tdrikh-i 
Guzida, as two different works. 
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lower the miners dug the richer and purer it became, till one of 
the veins attained the circumference of three yards. It dis- 
appeared in the time of Sultdn Mas’ud, on the occurrence of an 
earthquake. 

***** 

In the month of Muharram of the year 293 he made war 
upon Jaipal, in Hindustan, and made him prisoner. He spared 
his life, but exacted tribute. It is a rule among the Hindus that 
a king who has been twice made prisoner by Musulmans ought 
)io longer to reign, and that his fault can only be purged by fire. 
Jaipal, therefore, made the kingdom over to his son, and burnt 
himself. In this war Yarninu-d-daula Mahmud obtained the 
title of Ghazi. 

“ In the year 394, he set out on an expedition to Sistan against 
Khalaf,! the son of Ahmad, because Khalaf, on returning from 
his pilgrimage, had appointed his son Tfihir as his successor, he 
himself having retired from the world and devoted hunself to 
the worship of God. But he repented this step, and put his son 
to death by treachery. Yannnu-d-daula, in order to avenge this 
perfidy, attacked Klialaf, who took shelter in the fort of Tak. 
Yarninu-d-daula Mahmiid besieged the fort and took it. Khalaf 
came out in safety, and when he entered the presence of Mah 
mud he addressed him as ‘ Sultan.’ Yarninu-d-daula Mahmud, 
being pleased with this title, freely pardoned Khalaf, and rein- 
stated him in the government of Sistan. From that period he 
assumed the title of Sultan. Khalaf, son of Ahmad, after a 
while, rebelled against Sultin Mahmud, and sought the pro- 
tection of flak Khan. Sultan Mahmud, on hearing this, de- 
throned him from Sistan, and sent him to the fort of Juzjan 
where he remained till the day of his death. 

“ Sultfin Mahmud, having conquered Bhatiya and Multan as far 
as the frontiers of Kashmir, made peace with I'lak Khan, who 
some time after broke faith with him, and advanced to battle 


^ See JeDuch, St»t. Sieg. p. 46. 
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against him ; bat he was defeated, and took to flight. Many 
beautiful youths fell into the hands of the Z&wuliy&ns, who were 
delighted with their prisoners. I'lak Kh&n then sought the 
assistance of the Ghuzz and the Turks of Chin, the descendants 
of AfrfLsiydb, but was again defeated in an action at the gates of 
Balkh, and took a second time to flight. He again made peace 
with the Sultdn, and went to reside in M&wardu-n-nahr. 

“ Sultdn Mahmud then made war with Nawasa (the grandson 
of) the ruler of MuUdn ; conquered that country ; converted 
the people to Islam ; put to death the ruler of Multdn, and i 
entrusted the government of that country to another chief. 

“ Sultdn Mahmud now went to fight with the Ghorians, who 
were infidels at that time. Suri, their chief, was killed in this 
war, and his son was taken prisoner; but dreading the Sultdn's 
vengeance, he killed himself by sucking poison which he had 
kept under the stone of his ring. The country of Ghor was 
annexed to that of the Sultdn, and the population thereof con- 
verted to IslAm. He now attacked the fort of Bhim, where was , 
a temple of the Hindus. He was victorious, and obtained much ' 
wealth, including about a hundred idols of gold and silver. One 
of the golden images, which weighed a million viiskdls the 
Sult&n appropriated to the decoration of the Mosque of Gh. ni, 
so that the ornaments of the dooi^were of gold instead of iron. 

“ The rulers of Ghurjistan were at this time called Sh&r, and 
Abfi Hasr was Sli4r of the Ghurjis. He was at enmity with 
Sultan Mahmdd, who sent an army against him, and having 
taken* him prisoner, the Sult&n concluded peace with him, and 
purchased his possessions. From that time he remained in the 
service of the Sultdn to the day of his death. 

“ The ruler of M4rdain,‘ having likewise rebelled against the 
Sultfin, withheld the payment of tribute. The Sultan deputed 
Abd Sa’id Tdi, with an army, to make war with him, and he 
himself followed afterwards, and a battle ensuing, the chief of 

^ Other authorities usually say Iffirdiu or Nhidain. [See Yol. II. pp. 450, 462, 
46S.] 
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M&rdain took refuge in a fort. The Sult&n destroyed its \rallB 
by means of elephants, and thus gained possession of the fort. 
In a house there were found some inscriptions on a stone, giving 
the date of the erection of the fort, which they carried so far 
back as 40,000 years. Upon this all were convinced of the folly 
of the idolaters ; as, &om the creation of Adam, the age of the 
world did not (as it is generally understood) reach 7,000 years ; 
nor is it probable, according to the opinion of the learned, that a 
building could remain in a state of repair so long ; but as their 
ignorance is carried to such a degree that they worship idols 
instead of the Supreme Being, it is not improbable that they 
really did entertain such a belief.” 
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TARfEH-I ’ALXr. 

OR 

KHAZAfNU-L FUTlTH, 

01 

AMIR KHUSRir. 

The histoiy which goes by both these names is a work in prose, 
by Mfr Ehosrd, who died in. 1325 a.d. It contains an interest- 
ing account of the first years of the reign of Sultdn ’Aldu-d din 
Elhilji (whom he also styles Muhammad Shdh Sultdn), from 
his accession to the throne in 695 H. (1296 a.d.) to his con- 
quest of Ma’bar at the close of 710 h. [1310 a.d.) It is most 
probably the same work as that which is quoted by some of the 
general historians, under the name of Tdrikh 'Aldn-d din Khilji; 
but, if so, it has not been clo.oely examined, for several facts 
of interest have escaped tlie compilers. 

It will be observed that tliis small work contains much infor- 
mation on the subject to which it relates. The mode of war- 
fere of that period, especially, receives illustrations such as can 
be obtained from no other work. The stylo in which it is com- 
posed is for the most part difficult, as the whole is constructed 
of a series of fenciful analogies, in the same manner as the pre- 
fece to the Bakiya Nakiya and the I’jdz-i Khusruvl of the same 
author, and the Odes of Badar-chachi, and the treatises of Mirzd 
Katil and several other works, in which fancy is predominant over 
sense. Every portion is devoted to a selection of words con- 
nected with one particular subject. For instance, among the 
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passages translated below, one portion, p. 69, is composed of 
words derived from architecture ; another, p. 71, is derived from 
words descriptive of the powers and anatomy of the hand ; an- 
other, at p. 73, is composed of words used in the game of chess. 
I have not thought it necessary to adhere closely to tlie similes 
in every part. Those which are used in the passages noted above 
are of themselves sufficiently tedious in translation, though cer- 
tainly ingenious in the original. 

It may easily be conceived that a work so composed contains 
much that is forced, trivial, and unnatural ; but we can foigive 
that for the solid information we are occaaionallj’’ able to extract 
from it. Indeed, these puns, riddles, and analogies, aro even 
valuable on one account, for the author rarely mentions a date 
which is not comprised in a sentence containing some kind of 
enigma, so that we can easily ascertain the correctness of a date, 
if we have reason to doubt the correctness of the numerals. The 
following are instances ; — “ When the boat of the moon’s crescent 
entered the stream of clouds (abr)" — of which the initial letter 
being alif, or one, the first day of the month is signified. Again, 
“When the computation of the month Ramazan had reached 
that stage, that the first period of the fast {sydm) had departed, 
and the last had not yet arrived” — that is, that eleven days of 
the month had elapsed. Meaning, that by rejecting the first 
and last letters of sydm, only yd remains, of which tho i iinierical 
value is eleven. 

The Khazainu-l Futiih contains many Hindi words, shewing 
how partial the author was to that language compared with his 
Muhammadan contemporaries. Thus we have Kath-gaih, pard- 
hdn, haslth, mdr-d-mdr, and others. The work is not written 
in chronological order, but, as in the case of the Mughal invasion, 
the author has grouped together the series of events which oc- 
curred over several years in one particular part of the empire.* 

‘ The work is rate, and, being in prose, is not contained in the Kulydt or compists 
(poetical) works of the author. The MS. used is an 8vo. of 188 pages, IS lines to 
a page, [Mr. Thomas has a copy, and there u also a copy at King’s College, Cam- 
bridge, Jour. B.A.8. YoL III. p. 116, ATjS.j 
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Mfr Khusru's authority is great as a narrator, for he was not 
only contemporary with the events which he describes, but was 
a participator in many of them ; and his friend, the historian 
Zi6, Sarni, appeals to him frequently for confirmation of his own 
assertions. 

ABSTRACT.^ 

TAe Accession of Sultan ’Aldu-d din to the Throne. 

’A14u-d din Khilji, on the 19th of Rabi’u-l-akhir, 695 h. (Feb. 
1295), left Karra Mdnikpur, of which he was then governor, 
on his expedition to Deogir, and after taking immense booty 
from Ei4m Deo, the Eai of that country, he returned to Karra 
on the 28th of Bajab of the same year. His accession to the 
throne on the 16th of Ramazan, 695 h. (July, 1296), after mur- 
dering his uncle and father-in-law, Sult4n Jal41u-d din. His 
arrival at Dehli, where he again mounted the throne, on the 
22nd of Zi-1 hijja of the same year. His rules, regulations, justice, 
and liberality. The cheapness which prevailed in his time. 

Edifices Erected and Bepaired hy the Sultan. 

The Sultan determined upon adding to and completing the 
Masjid-i J&mi’ of Sharasu-d din, “ by building beyond the three 
old gates and courts a fourth, with lofty pillars," “ and upon the 
surface of the stones he engraved verses of the Kur^n in such 
a manner as could not be done even on wax ; ascending so 
high that you would think the Kur&n was going up to heaven, 
and again descending, in another line, so low that you would 
think it was coming down from heaven. When the whole work 
was complete from top to bottom, he built other masjids in the 
city, so strong that if the nine-vaulted and thousand-eyed 
heavens were to fall, as they will, in the universe-quake, on 
the day of resurrection, an arch of them would not be broken. 
He also repaired the old masjids, of which the walls were broken 
or inclining, or of which the roof and domes had fallen.” 

1 [Fiepaied by Su H. M. Elliot.] 
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“ Ho then resolved to make a pair to the lofty miii4r of the 
J4mi’ masjid, which min4r was then the single (celebrated) one of 
the time, and to raise it so high that it could not be exceeded, 
He first directed that the area of the square before the masjid 
should be increased, that there might be ample room for the fol- 
lowers of Islim.” 

“ He ordered the circumference of the new mindr to be made 
double that of the old one, and to mako it higher in the same 
proportion, and directed that a new casing and cupola should be 
added to the old one.” The stones were dug out from the hills, 
and the temples of the infidels were demolished lo furnish a 
supply. The building of the new fort of Dehli, and the repairs 
of the old one. “ It is a condition that in a new building blood 
should be sprinkled ; he therefore sacrificed some thousands of 
goat-bearded Mughals for the purpose.” He also ordered re- 
pairs to be made to all the other masjids and forts throughout 
the kingdom. 

As the tank of Shamsu-d din was occasionally dry, ’A14u-d 
din cleaned it out and repaired it, and erected a dome in the 
middle of it. 


Mughal Invasion under Kadar. 

“ The following is the account of the victory which the 
champions of the triumphant army obtained, on the first occa- 
sion, during the reign of this Sanjar-like Sultdn. may God pro- 
tect his standards ! over the soldiers of the accursed Kadar, in 
the land of J&rau Manjur, when the subtle [rnk-slakaf) Tatdr, 
accompanied by an army, like an avenging deluge, came as pre- 
sumptuous as ever from the Jddi mountain, and crossed the Bi4h, 
and Jelam, and Sutlej,' and the advancing wave of the hellites | 
burnt down all the villages * of the Khokhars in such a way that ^ 


‘ This is the order obserred in the originel. ■ 

* The vord is talwdrd, a common name for a Tillage in manj parts of the t7ppB| 
Psnj&b. The talwandi of the EhoUurs is a local word similarljr applied. 
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the flames extended as far as the suburbs of the city, and min 
hurled its rav^es upon the houses. Such a wailing arose, that 
the sound reached his majesty the king of kings. 

“ He despatched the late Ulugh Kh4n, th6 arm of the empire, 
with the whole of the right wing (hand) of the army, and the 
powerful chiefs 1 and the officers' who were the support' of the 
state, and he named him for the purpose of wielding the sword 
of holy war ; that so, making themselres ready with power, they 
might go and lay their hands upon the infidel.” “ The Khan 
sped swift as an arrow from its bowstring, and made two marches 
in one until he reached the borders of J&ran Manjdr, the field of 
action, so that not more than a bow-shot remained between the 
two armies. That was a date on which it became dark when the 
day declined, because it was towards the close of the month, and 
the moon of Babi’u-1 akhir waned till it looked like a sickle 
above the heavens to reap the Gabrs. Arrows and spears com- 
mingled together. Some Mughals were captured on Thursday, 
the 22nd of Babi'u-1 &khir, in the year 695 h. (Feb, 1296 a,d.). 
On this day the javelin-head of the Khan of lsl4m fell on the 
heads of the infidels, and the standard-bearers of the holy war 
received orders to bind their victorious colours firmly on their 
backs ; and for honour’s sake they turned their faces towards the 
waters, of the Sutlej, and without the aid of boats they swam 
over the river, striking out their hands, like as oars impelling a 
boat.” 

The Mughals were defeated, “ though they were in number 
like ants and locusts,” with a loss of twenty thousand men left 
dead on the plain. Many took to flight, and many were taken 
prisoners, “ and the iron collam, which were desirous to be so 
employed, embraced them with all respect.” On the return 
of the Kb&Ti to the King, he was .received with many thanks 
and honours, and a festival was held in celebration of the 
event. 

' These words also bear reqiectiTely the meaning of bones, tendons, wrists ; the 
words in this aentenoe bamg intended to bear some relation to the arm and hand. 
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Invasion under 'Ali Beg, Turtdk, and TurgM, 

“When ’All Beg, Turt&k, and Tnrghi came with drawn 
swords from the borders of Turkist&n to the river Sind, and, 
after crossing the Jelam, turned their faces in this direction, 
Turghi, who already saw his head on the spears of the champions 
of Isidm, who, although he had an iron heart, durst not place it 
in the power of the anvil-breaking warriors of God, was at last 
slain by an arrow, which penetrated his heart and passed through 
on the other side. 

“ But Turtdk and ’AH Beg, as they had never yet come to 
this country, regarded the swords of the Musulmdns as if they 
were those of mere preachers, and rushed on impetuously with 
about fifty thousand horsemen. From the mere dread of that 
army the hills trembled, and the inhabitants of the foot of the 
hills were confounded — all fled away' before the fierce attack of 
those wretches, and rushed to the fords of the Ganges. The 
lightning of Mughal fury penetrated even to those parts, and ^ 
smoke arose from the burning towns of Hindustdn, and the 
people, flying from their flaming houses, threw themselves into 
the rivers and torrents. At last from those desolated tracts 
news reached the court of the protector of the world, and a 
confidential officer, Malik Akhir Beg, Mubashara, was directed, 
at the head of a powerful body of thirty thousand horse, to use 
his best endeavours to attack the accursed enemy, and throw a 
mighty obstacle in their way.” He obtained victory over them 
on the twelfth of Jum4da-s sdni a.h. 705. “ In short, imme- 

diately on discerning the dust of the army of Isl4m, the grovel- 
ling Mughals became like particles of sand revolving above and 
below ; ” and they fled precipitately “ like a swarm of gnats 
before a hurricane.” “ The enemy made one or two weak attacks, 
but the army of the second Alexander, which you might well 
call an iron wall, did not even bend before the foe, but drove > 
before them those doers of the deeds of Gog.” “ Their fire- 
coloured faces began to fall on the earth, and in the rout, ’Ali 
Beg and Tnrt&k, the commanders, when they saw destruction 
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awaiting them, threw themaelres under the shade of the standard 
of Isl&m, and exclaimed that the splendour of our swords had 
cast such fire upon them, that they could gain no repose, until 
they had arrived under the shadow of God.” 

“ He wlio has been bnrnt b^ the beat of misfortnne, 

Let bim seek no rest save undei the shadow of God.” 

“ The field of battle became like a chess-board, with the pieces 
manufiictured from the bones of the elephant-bodied Mughals, 
and their faces (rukli) were divided in two by the sword. The 
slaughtered hoggish Mughals were lying right and left, like so 
many captured pieces, and were then thrust into the bag which 
holds the chessmen. The horses which filled the squares were 
some of them wounded and some taken ; those who, like the 
pawns, never retreated, dismounted, and, advancing on foot, made 
themselves generals (queens). ’All Beg and Turtfik, who were 
the two kings of the chessboard, were falling before the fierce 
opposition which was shown by the gaunt bones of Malik Akhir 
Beg, who checkmated them both, and determined to send them 
immediately to his majesty, that he might order either their 
lives to be spared, or that they should be pil-mated, or trodden 
to death by elephants.” 


Invasion under Kapah. 

' “ Dust arose from the borders of the land of Sind, and the 

inhabitants fled and threw away their property like leaves dis- 
persed by the wind in autumn ; but as that blast of destruction 
had no power to raise the dust as far as Euhr&m and S4m4na, it 
turned its face towards the deserts of N dgor, and began to sweep 
away the dwellers of that country.” The king despatched Malik 
£dfur against them, with orders to advance rapidly without 
attracting observation. “ The kind-hearted Musulmdns, running 
up from the right and left, took Kapak prisoner,” sent him to 
ithe sublime court, and made all his followers prisoners. 
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Ineamn under Jkbdl Mudbir, and Mitddbir Tdi Sahoi. 

“ Another army, namely, that of Ikh&l Mudbir and Mnd&bir 
T&l Balwi, followed close behind Kapak's, thirsty for the blood 
of the Musulmdns, but well filled with the blood of their own 
tribes. Suddenly a torrent of blood of the slaughtered infidels 
flowed towards them,” and they had no place to stand on. 
“ Meanwhile, the ran of the army of Islim advanced like clouds 
and rain against them, and fell like a raging storm on those 
Jihunians.” Both these leaders were compelled to fly across 
the river of Sind. IkbS.1 was taken prisoner, with many of his 
followers, and those who escaped fled towards the north, and 
“ countless infidels were despatched to hell.” A farm4n was 
issued by Sultin ’A14u-d din that the surviving prisoners should 
be massacred, and beaten up into mortar for the fort. 

‘They hung down from the T&t&ii and ChSni fortreag. 

As Ahyssmiana 'with heads mveited bang from a new building 

And a bastion was formed from an hundred thousand of their 
j|ieads.” 

The conquest of Gujardt, Somndt, Nahrwdla, and Kambdy. 

The Sultdn despatched Ulugh Khin to Ma’bar and Gujardt 
ll'or the destruction of the idol-temple of Somndt, on the 20th 
f Jumdda-1 awwal, 698 h. (1300 a.d.) He destroyed all the 
lols and temples of Somndt, “but sent one idol, the biggest of 
all the idols, to the court of his Godlike Majesty, and in that 
ancient stronghold of idolatry the summons to prayers was 
pronounced so loud, that they heard it in Misr and Maddin.”^ 
He conquered also the city of Nahrwdla and the city of 
EJbambaih,^ and other cities on that sea-shore. 

The Conquest of Rantambhor and Jhdka. 

The king himself went to conduct the siege of Bantambhor. 
“The Saturnian Hindus, who pretend to relation with that 

* [Afur, Egypt; MttdiUn, the two cities, “ Mecca and Hedina.”J ® [Cambay.] j 
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plonot, had for purposes of dofonco collected fire in each bastion. 
Every day the fire of those infemals fell on the light of the 
Musulmdns, and as there were no means of extinguishing it thgy 
filled bags with earth and prepared entrenchments. You might 
have said that the sewing up of the bags containing the sand 
looked as if the king of the earth was preparing to 'invest the 
fortress with an earthen robe of honour. When the bank of the 
entrenchment bad reached the height of the western bastion of 
the fortress, the Royal Westerns,^ shot large earthen balls against 
that infidel fort, so that the hearts of the Hindus began to quail.” 
“ Some newly converted Musalmdns among the ill-starred 
Mughals had turned their faces from the sun of Isl&m, and 
joined those Saturnians but they discharged their arrows in- 
effectually against the party they had deserted. “ The victorious 
army remained encamped under that fort from the month of 
Rajab to Zi-1 ka’da.” Every day they collected at the foot of 
their outwork or entrenchment,® and made vigorous attacks, 
rushing like salamanders through the fire which surrounded 
them. “ The stones which were shot from the catapults and 
balistas, within and without the fort, encountered each other half, 
way, and emitted lightning. They fell upon the fort like hail- 
stones, and when the garrison ate them, they became cold and 
dead.” “Ho provisions remained in the fort, and famine pre- 
vailed to such an extent, that a grain of rice was purchased for 
two grains of gold,” One night the Rai lit a fire at the top of 
the hill, and threw his women and family into the fiames, and 
rushing on the enemy with a few devoted adherents, they 
sacrificed their lives in despair. “ On the fortunate date of the 
3rd of Zi-1 ka’da a.h. 700 (July, 1301 a.d.), this strong fort 
was taken by the slaughter of the stinking R4i.” Jhain was 
also captured, “ an iron fort, an ancient abode of idolatry, and 

^ A name applied to the catapults and dmilar instraments of war derived from 
the 'West. 

* The word in the original is pdshib — usuallj applied to ** a footstool) a dedivity 
of a mountain) the bottom of a ladder,** A little loww dowU) in the siege of 
Warangal, we ^d it lepresenting a slope to a breach. 
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a new city of the people of the &ith arose.'’ The temple of 
B&hir Deo, and the temples of other gods, were all razed to the 
ground. 

Conquest of Mdlwa. 

“ On the southern border of Hmdllst4n, Br&i Mahlak Deo, of 
M&lwa, and £ok&, his Pardhan, who had under their command 
a select body of thirty or forty thousand cavalry, and infantry 
without number, boasting of their large force, had rubbed their 
eyes with the antimony of pride, and, according to the verse, 

‘ When fate decrees the sight is blinded,’ had forsaken the path 
of obedience. A select army of royal troops was appointed, and 
suddenly fell on those blind and bewildered men. Victory itself 
preceded them, and had her eyes fixed upon the road to see 
when the triumphant array would arrive. Until the dust of the 
army of Islim arose, the vision of their eyes was closed. The 
blows of the sword then descended upon them, their heads were 
cut ofif, and the earth was moistened with Hindi! blood.” 

The accursed Kokd, also, was slain, and his head was sent to 
the Sultan. His confidential chamberlain, 'Ainu-l Mulk, was 
appointed to the Government of Malwa, and directed to expel 
Mahlak Deo from Mandu, “ and to cleanse that old Gabristan 
fi:oni the odour of infidelity." A spy showed him a way 
secretly into the fort, and he advanced upon Mahlak Deo 
“before even his household gods were aware of it.” The Rdi 
was slain while attempting to fly. This event occurred on 
Thursday, the 6th of Jumdda-1 awwal, a.h. 705^ (Ifov. 1305 
A.D.). 'Ainu-lMulk sent a chamberlain to the Sultan with a 
despatch announcing this event. The Sult&n returned thanks 
to God for the victory, and added M&ndd to the Government 
of 'Ainu-l Mulk. 

Conquest of CUtor. 

On Monday, the 8th Jum&da-s sdni, a.h. 702, the loud 

' [Sic : tat eitter the date is wrong or tte event ie taken out of cbronologica1| 
•rder. Fiiiahta places it in 704 x.] 
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drams proclaimed the royal march from Dehli, ondertaken with 
a view to the capture of Ghitor. The author accompanied the 
expedition. The fort was taken on Monday, the 11th of 
Muharram, a.h. 703 (August, 1303 a.d.). The E&i fled, but 
afterwards surrendered himself, “ and was secured against the 
lightning of the scimetar. The Hindus say that lightning falls 
wherever there is a brazen vessel, and the face of the Hai had 
become as yellow as one, .through the effect of fear.” 

After ordering a massacre of thirty thousand Hindus, he 
bestowed the Government of Chitor upon his son, Khizr Kh4n, 
and named the place Khizrabad. He bestowed on him a red 
canopy, a robe embroidered with gold, and two standards — one 
green, and the other black — and threw upon him rubies and 
emeralds. He then returned towards Dehli. “ Praise be to 
God ! that he so ordered the massacre of all the chiefs of Hind 
out of the pale of Islam, by his infidel-smiting sword, that if in 
this time it should by chance happen that a schismatic should 
claim his right, the pure Sunnis would swear in the name of this 
Khalifa of God, that heterodoxy has no rights.” 

Conquest of Deog'ir. 

Rdi B&m Deo, of Deogir, having swerved from his allegiance, 
an expedition of thirty-thousand liorse was fitted out against 
him, and Malik Naib Barbak' was appointed to the command. 
“ He accomplished with ease a march of three hundred parasangs 
over stones and hills, without drawing rein,” “and arrived there 
on Saturday, the 19th of Bamazan, a.h. 706 (March, 1307 a.d.). 
The son of the Rai fled at once, and most of the army of the 
Hindus was sent to hell by the spears and arrows. Half of the 
rest fled away, and the other half received quarter.” 

After the victory, the general ordered that the soldiers should 
retain the booty they had acquired, with the exception of horses, 
elephants, and treasure, which were to be reserved for the king. 
The Bai was taken prisoner and sent to the king, by whom he 

^ \Bdrh<xk or Barheg^ the officer who presents persons at Court,] 
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was detained for six months, and then released with all honour, 
and a red umbrella w^s bestowed upon him. 

Conquest qf Siwdna. 

On Wednesday, the 13th of Muharram, a.h. 708 (July, 1308 
A.D.), the king set out on his expedition against Siwana, “ a fort | 
situated on an eminence, one hundred parasangs from Dehli, and 
surrounded by a forest occupied by wild men, who committed 
highway robberies. Sutal Deo, a Gabr, sat on the summit of 
the hill-fort, like the Simurgh upon Caucasus, and several thou- 
sand other Gabrs, were also present, like so many mountain 
vultures.” “The AVestern mangonels were placed under the 
orders of Malik Kam&lu-d din Garg (the wolf) ; 

“ For in slaying lions ho excelled 
As much as the rrolf in killing sheep.” 

Some of the garrison, in attempting to escape to the jungles, were 
pursued and killed, “ On Tuesday, the j83rd of Eabi’u-1 awwal, 
Sutal Deo, the Savage, was slain. When the affair with those 
savages was brought to completion, the great king left Malik 
Kamalu-d din Garg, to hunt the hogs of that desert,” and he 
himself retunied to Dehli. 

Conquest of Tilang. 

On the 25th of Jumdda-l awwal, a.h. 709, Malik Naib Kafur, 
the minister, was despatched on an expedition to Tilang, and 
" accompanied by the royal red canopy, through the kindness of 
the Sun of Sultdns, he departed towards the sea and Ma’bar.” 

“ The army marched stage by stage for nine days, when the 
lucky star of the chief of Wazirs, at a fortunate moment, 
arrived at Mas’iidpur, so called after the son of King Mas’ud. 
There the army halted for two days, and, on the 6th of the second 
Jumad, he took his departure with all the chiefs.” The difiS- 
culties of the road described, through hills and ravines and 
forests. “The obedient army went through this inhospitable 
tract, file after file, and regarded this dreadful wilderness as the 
razor-bridge of hell. 
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“In six days the army crossed five rivers, the Jun, the 
Ohambal, the Kunw&ri, the Niy4s,^ and Bahuji, which were 
all crossed by fords, and arrived at Sultanpur, commonly called 
frijpur, where the army halted four days.” “ After thirteen 
days, on the first of the month of Rajab, they arrived at Khan- 
dh&r ; in such a wilderness, the month of God advanced to meet 
the army of Islam.” Here they remained fourteen days. “At 
this fortunate season, all the Im&ms, Maliks, the pious and 
celebrated persons in the array, assembled before the royal canopy 
and offered up prayers for the king. 

“ The army again advanced, and, like a raging deluge, passed 
through torrents and water courses — now up, now down. Every 
day it arrived at a new river.” “ There were means of crossing 
all the rivers, but the Nerbadda was such that you might say 
it was a remnant of the universal deluge. As the miraculous 
power of the saintly Sultdn accompanied the army, all the 
whirlpools and depths became of themselves immediately dry on 
the arrival of the army, and the Musulmdns passed over with 
ease, so that in the space of eight days after crossing that Tigris 
they arrived at Nilkanth.” “ As Nilkanth was on the borders 
of Deogir, and included in the country of the Eai E&y4n, E&m 
Ueo, the minister, acting under the orders of his Majesty, 
directed that it should be secured against being plundered by 
the army, which was as destructive as ants and locu&ts. No one, 
therefore, was able to carry off doors, enclosures, dwellings, and 
grain stores, or to cut down the growing crops. The drums 
which sounded to march wore detained here two days, while 
enquiries were made about the stages in advance, and on Tues- 
day, the 26th of Eajab, the army again moved forward.” 

The difficulties of the next sixteen marches described. — Stones, 
hills, streams, ravines, and pathways “ narrower than a guitar- 
string,” “ After crossing three plains and hills with fortitude 
and determination, they arrived at a place within the borders of 

^ [This name may also be read os Bamb^. The Kunwfiii is the Kuh&ri of the 
mapsi and the Niyhs Bahiiji must be the nvers now known as the Sind and Betwa.] 
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Bij4nagar, which was pointed out as containing a diamond-mine.” 
It was in a Dodb, or Interamnia, one river being the Yashar, the 
other the Baruji. 

About this time, he arrived at the fort of Sarbar, “ which is 
considered among the provinces of Tilang.” The commander, 
without delay, “ gave orders that the fort should be invested ; 
from without the archers shot arrows, from within the Hindus 
exclaimed ‘ strike ! strike ! (>ndr mar)' ” When, in consequence 
of the fire-arrows shot by the Musulm&ns, the houses in the fort 
began to burn, “ Every one threw himself, with his wife and 
children, upon the flames, and departed to hell.” While the fire 
was yet blazing, an attack was made on the fort, and those that 
escaped the flames, became the victims of the sword. The Naib 
’Arz-i mamdlik, by name Sir&j-i din, when he saw that the 
moment of victory had arrived, called upon Ananir, the brother 
of the commander of the fort, who had made his escape, to sur- 
render the fort with all its treasures. The defenders who still 
survived fled in terror. 

On Saturday, the 10th of Sha’bfln, the army marched from 
that spot, “ in order that the pure tree of Isldm might be planted 
and flourish in the soil of Tilang, and the evil tree, wliich had 
struck its roots deep, might be torn up by force.” 

On the 14th of the month, they arrived at Kunarpal, when 
Malik Naib Bkrbak sent out a detachment of a thousand men to 
seize some prisoners from whom information might he obtained. 
As the army had arrived near Arangal, two chiefs were sent on 
witli forty mounted archers to occupy “the hill of An Makinda, 
for I'rom that all the edifices and gardens of Arangal can be seen.” 
Here he himself encamped a few days afterwards. 

“ The wall of Arangal was made of mud, but so strong that a 
spear of steel could not pierce it ; and if a ball from a western 
catapult were to strike against it, it would rebound like a nut 
which children play with.” “ At night Khw&ja Nasiru-1 Mulk 
Siraju-d Daulat distributed the troops to their several destina- 
tions, and sent every detachment to occupy its proper place, so that 
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the fort night, be invested in every direction, and that his soldiers 
might find^liolter irom the naphtha and fire of those within. 

When thu blessed canopy had been fixed about a mile from 
the gate of Arangal, the tents around the fort were pitched to- 
gether so closely that the head of a needle could not get between 
them." To every tamin (tribe or division) was allotned one 
thousand and two hundred yards of land, and the entire circuit 
of the wall was twelve thousand and five hundred and forty and 
six vards Orders were issued that every man should erect 
behind his own tent a kath-gar, that is a wooden defence. The 
trees were cut with axes and feUed, notwithstanding their groans ; 
and the Hindus, vdio worship trees, could not at that time come 
to the resone of their idols, so that every cursed tree which was 
in ^hat capital of idolatry was cut down to the roots ;* and clever 
carpenters applied the sliarp iron to shape the blocks, so that a 
wooden fortress was drawn around the army, of such stability, 
^liat if fire had rained from heaven their camp would have been 
unscathed. 

A night attack was made on the camp by three thousand 
Hindd horse, under the command of Banak Deo, the chief 
{mukaddam) o£ that country. It was unsuccessful, and “the 
heads of the Bdwats rolled on the plain like crocodiles’ eggs,” 
the whole party being slain, or taken prisoners. From the 
latter it was learnt that “ in the town of Damdhum, six para^angs 
from Tilang, three powerful elephants were kept.” A thousand 
men, under Karrah Beg, were detached to seize them, and they 
were brought into camp and reserved for the royal stables. 

The Naib Amir' gave daily orders to attack the chiefs of 
Laddar Deo, and he also ordered the “ western stone-balls " to 
be thrown at the wall from every direction “ to demolish it, and 
reduce it to powder.” The tnanjaniks from without had more 
effect than the anxidas fr'om within ; “ the stones of the 
Musnlm&ns all flew high, owing to the power of the strong 
cable, but the balls of the Hindus were shot feebly, as firom a 
Brahman's thread.” 


VOL. in. 
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“When the stories and redoubts (sdbdt o gargaj) were com- 
pleted, and had attained such a height that the garrison of the 
fort were placed suddenly on a lower elevation, * the ditch of the 
wall which was in front of the army of Isl4in,” and which was of 
very great depth, had to be crossed. This was filled to the mouth 
with earth. “ One face of the fort, which was one hundred cubits 
in length, was so battered down by heavy stones that it no longer 
covered the Hindus and afforded them protection. On another 
face also, the balls of the western engines which were in the 
outwork had, by the breaches they had made, opened several 
gates. All those breaches were so many gates of victory, which 
heaven had opened for the royal army. 

“ As the earth which was battered down from the wall filled 
up the ditch from the very bottom to the middle of the wall, 
and the walls of the earthen fortress were pounded into dust by 
the stones discharged at them, the commander was about to make 
a sloping ascent to the breach, so wide and open that a hundred 
men could go on it abreast. But as it would have taken several 
days to make this slope, and victory was herself urgent that she 
should be secured by rapid action, the wise minister summoned 
his prudent Maliks to a council, and it was unanimously deter- 
mined that, before making an ascent to the breach, an assault 
should be attempted.” 

On the night of the 11th of Eamazan, “ the minister of ex- 
alted rank issued orders that in every division high ladders, with 
other apparatus, should be kept ready in the middle of the night, 
and whenever the drum should beat to action evciy one should 
advance from his entrenchment and carry the ladders towards 
the fort — 

“ That the work of victory might be exalted step hy step " 

During the attack, the catapults were busily plied on both 
sides. “ If one ball from an engine without the walls was dis- 
charged, it fell as two balls within, but from the engines within, 

I We this kind of ontvork oonstracied by Chengiz TniSn, in hie siege of 
B&mffiiie 
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although two balls might be discharged at a time, no misfortune 
befell the proclaimers of unity. Praise be to God for his exalta- 
tion of the religion of Muhammad ! It is not to be doubted 
that stones are w^orshippcd by tho Gabrs, but as stones did no 
service to them, they only bore to heaven the futility of that 
worship, and at the same time prostrated their devotees upon 
earth.” Three bastions of the outer wall were taken and occu- 
pied by the Musulmaus. 

On Sunday, the 13th, “ a day dedicated to the sun,” the attack 
was renewed, and cries of huzza hiizz, and khiizza khuzz” 
the acclamation of the triumph of holy warriors arose. “ They 
took fire with them, and threw it into the places of retreat of the 
Gabrs, who worshipped fire.” By Wednesday, the whole of tho 
outer wall was in possession of the Musulmans. They then saw 
the inner fortress, which was built of stone. “ You might have 
said it was the fort of N^.i, iii which the air is as much lost as 
in a reed.” When the army reached the inner ditch, they swam 
across it, and commenced a vigorous attack on one of the stone 
bastions, which so alarmed Ha! Laddar Deo that he offered terms 
of capitulation. He despatched confidential messengers to offer 
an annual payment of tribute, and sent a golden image of him- 
self, with a golden chain round its neck, in acknowledgment of 
his submission. “ When th> essengers ® of the Rai came before 
the red canopy, which is the honoured harbinger of victory and 
triumph, they rubbed their yellow faces on the earth tdl the 
ground itself acquired their colour, and they drew out their 
tongues in eloquent Hindui, more cutting than a Hindi sword, 
and they delivered the message of the Rai.” 

“The idol-breaking Malik comprehended the gilding of tho 

* An early eastern use of Huzza ! huzza ! The same exclamations occur in the 
XifUhu-l m&h. 

“hi y* J yvf 

* The Hindi word iatUh is here used. It is one of those chosen by the author for 
illnstraiion in his well-lmown vocabulary called '* Kkalih idri" 
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Hindus, and paid no regard to their glozing speech, and would 
not look towards that golden image ; ” but he (“ a part of the 
second Alexander ”) ordered his officers to take the gold that wae 
brought and suspend operations against the fort. He demanded, 
in reply, everything that the Rai’s country produced, from 
“ Te<Tetables, mines, and animals. On this condition the fort- 
taking Malik stretched forth his right hand, and placed his sword 
in his scabbard, and struck his open hand, by way of admonition, 
BO forcibly on the backs of the basiths that he made them bend 
under the blow. They hastened to the fort, trembling like quick- 
silver. The Rai was engaged all night in accumulating his 
treasures and wealth, and next morning his officers returned 
with elephants, treasures, and horses, before the red canopy, 
which is the da\sTi of the eastern sun ; and the Malik, having 
summoned all the chiefs of the army, sat down in a place which 
was found in front of the exalted throne, and every other officer 
found a place in the assembly according to his rank. The com- 
mon people and servants assembled in a crowd. He then sent 
for the basiths of the Rai, and directed them to place their faces 
on the ground before the canopy, the shadow of God ; and the 
elephants wera placed in front of that assembly, to bo exhibited 
for presentation.” 

The Malik took the entire wealth of the Rai nhlch was 
brought, and threatened a general massacre, if it should be found 
that the Rdi had reserved anything for himself. An engagement 
was then entered into that the Rai should sendjizi/a annually to 
Dehli. The Malik left Arangal on the 16th of Shawwal (March, 
1310 A.D.) with all his booty, and “ a thousand camels groaned 
under the weight of the treasure,” He arrived at Dehli ou the 
11th of Muharram, a.h. 710, and on Tuesday, the 24th, in an 
assembly of all the chiefs and nobles on the terrace of Nasiru-d 
din, the plunder was presented, and the Malik duly honoured. 

“ They raised a black pavilion on the Ghautara Ndsira, like the 
Ka’ba in the navel of the earth', and kings and princes of Arabia 
and Persia took up tlieir stations around it, while various otheri 
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celebrated chiefs, who had fled to the city of Isl&m, came with 
pure intentions to offer allegiance, and honoured the dust wliich 
adhered to their foreheads when prostrating themselves upon the 
earth before his majesty.” “You would have said that the 
people considered that day a second ’Id, when the returning 
pilgrims, after traversing many deserts, had arrived at the sacred 
dwelling of the king. The common people went roaming about, 
and there was no one to prevent their enjoying that blessed sight. 
They obtained the rewards resulting from pilgrimage, but a 
greater reward than that attending other pilgrimages was, that, 
on whatsoever person the fortunate sight of the king fell, that 
person was a recipient of his kindness and favour.” 

The Conquest of Ma'bar. 

“ The tongue of the sword of the Khalifa of the time, which is the 
tongue of the flame of Isl&m, has imparted light '^o the entire dark- 
ness of Hinddstkn by the illumination of its guidance 5 and on one 
aide an iron wall of royal swords has been raised before the infidel 
Mt^og-like T&tars, so that all that God-deserted tribe drew their 
feet within their skirts amongst the hills of Ghazni, and even 
their advance-arrows had not strength enough to reach into 
Sind. On the other side so much dust arose from the battered 
temple of Soranit that even the sea was not able to lay it, and 
on the right hand and on the left hand the army has conquered 
from sea to sea, and several capitals of the gods of the Hindfis, 
in which Satanism has prevailed since the time of the Jinns, have 
been demolished. All these impurities of infidelity have been 
cleansed by the Sult&n's destruction of idol-temples, beginning 
with his first holy expedition against Deogir, so that the flames 
of the light of the law illumine all these unholy countries, and 
places for the criers to prayer are exalted on high, and prayers 
are read in mosques. God he praised ! ” 

“ But the country of Ma'bar, which is so distant from the city 
of Dehli that a man travelling with all expedition could only 
reach it after a journey of twelve months, there the arrow of any 
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holy warrior had not yet reached ; bat thia world-conquering 
king determined to cany his army to that distant country, and 
spread the light of the Muhammadan religion there." Malik 
17&ib Barbak was appointed to command the army for this ex- 
pedition, and a royal canopy was sent with him. The Malik 
represented that on the coast of Ma'bar were five hundred 
elephants, larger than those which had been presented to the 
Sult&n from Arangal, and that when he was engaged in the 
conquest of that place he had thought of possessing himself of 
them, and that now, as the wise determination of the king had 
combined the extirpation of idolaters with this object, he was 
more than ever rejoiced to enter on this grand enterprise. 

The army left Dehli on the 24th of J umada-1 aklur, a.h. 710 
(Uov. 1310 A.D.) and after marching by the bank of the Jun 
(Jumna) halted at Tankal for fourteen days. While on the bank 
of the rivor at that place, the Biwdn of the 'Arxz-i Mamdlik took 
a ipuster of the army. “ Twenty and one days the royal soldiers, 
like swift grey -hounds, made lengthened marches, while they 
were making the road short, until they arrived at Kanhun ; from 
that, in seventeen more days, they arrived at Gur-gduw. During 
these seventeen days the Ghats wore passed, and great heights 
and depths were seen amongst the hills, where even the elephants 
became nearly invisible.” “ And three large rivers had to be 
crossed, which occasioned the greatest fears in their passage. 
Two of them were equal to one another, but neiihor of them 
equalled the Kerbadda.” 

“ After crossing those rivers, hills, and many depths, the E4i 
of Tilang sent twenty-three powerful elephants for the royal 
service.” “For the space of twenty days the victorious army 
remained at that place, for the purpose of sending on the ele- 
phants, and they took a master of the men present and absent, 
until the whole number was counted. And, according to the 
command of the king, they suspended swords from the standard 
poles, ia order that the inhabitants of Ma'bar might be aware 
that the i^y of resnirection had arrived amongst them ; and that 
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all the burnt ^ Hindus would be despatched by the sword to their 
brothers in hell, so that fire, the improper object of their wor- 
ship, might mete out proper punishment to them.” 

“ The sea-resembling army moved swiftly, like a hurricane, to 
Ghurgdnw.® Everywhere the accursed tree, that produced no reli- 
gion, was found and torn up by the roots, and the people who were 
destroyed were like trunks carried along in the torrent of the 
Jihun, or like straw tossed up and down in a whirlwind, and 
carried forward. When they reached the T&wi (Tapti),they saw 
a river like the sea. The army crossed it by a ford quicker than 
the hurricane they resembled, and afterwards employed itself in 
cutting down jungles and destroying gardens.” 

“ On Thursday, the 13th of Eamuz&n, the_ royal canopy cast 
its shadow on Deogir, which under the aid of heaven had been 
protected by the angels, and there the army determined to make 
all preparations for extirpating Billdl Deo and other Decs (demons). 
The Rdi Rdydn, Ram Deo, who had hoard safety to Satan pro- 
claimed by the dreadful Muhammadan tymbals, considered him- 
self safe under the protection secured to him ; and, true to his 
allegiance, forwarded with all his heart the preparations necessary 
for the equipment of the army sent by the Court, so as to render 
it available for the extermination of rebels and the destruction of 
the Bir and Dhur Samundar.”® The city was adorned in honour 
of the occasion, and food and clothes plentifully supplied to the 
Musulmdns. 

Dalwi, a Hindu, who had been sent on to hold the gates of access 
to the Bir and Dhur Samundar, was directed by the R&i Bay&n 
to attend on the Musulman camp, and “ he was anxious to see 
the conquest of the whole of Dhur Samundar by the fortunate 
devotees of the Ka'ba of religion.” The Muhammadan army 

* ^Salchta" literally “burnt,’’ but also signifying consumed by trouble.] 

* Hera spelt with an A in tbe first syllable. 

* [Dwfira-samudra was tbe capital of the Bell&la rfijss, and Vira Narasinba was 
the name of tbe prince who was OTerthrown in this invasion. See Wilson’s Mackenzie 
OoUeotion, Int.,p. oxiii. ; Buchanan's Mysore, iii., pp. 391, iH, Thomas, frinsep's 
UsefU Tables, p. 276.] 
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remained for three days, and on the 17th departed “from the 
fmandbdd Deogir to the Khar4bdb4d of Paras Deo Dalri,' in 
five stages, in which three large rivers were crossed,” Sini, 
Goddvari, and Binhdr,* and other frightful rivers; and “after 
five days arrived at B4ndri, in the country (ikta’) of Paras 
Deo Dalvi, who was obedient to his exalted Majesty, and 
desired that, by the force of the arms of the victorious Mu- 
hammadan soldiers, Bir Dhul and Bir P4ndy4® might be re- 
duced, together with the seas which encircle them, into one eup,”* 

Here he stayed to make inquiries respecting the countries in 
advance, when he was informed that the two llais of Ma’bar, 
the eldest named Bir Pandy4, the youngest Sundar Pandya,® who 
had up to that time continued on friendly terms, had advanced 
against each other with hostile intentions, and that Billkl Deo, 
the Rii of Dhur Samundar, on learning this fact, had marched 
for the purpose of sacking their two empty cities, and plundering 
the merchants ; but that, on hearing of the advance of the Mu- 
hammadan array, he had returned to his own country. 

On Sunday, the 23rd, after holding a council of his chief 
officers, he took a select body of cavalry with him, and pressed on 
against Bill&l Deo, and on the 5th of Shawwal reached the fort 
of Dhur Sanmnd,® after a difficult march of twelve days over the 
hills and valleys, and through thorny forests. 


' Dalwi is perhaps meant for an inhabitant of Tulnra, the modem Canara. 

’ No doubt the present Slna and Bhima, hut the position of the Godtroilu 
transposed, 

s [This should signify Bir (Vlra) the R&ja of Dwtia-samudra, and Vira the B&ji 
of F&ndya , but there was evidentlj a confusion in the mind of the writer ss ts 
persons and places, as seen in this passage. In another place bo says “ the fort whicli 
is called Bir and DhUr Samundar.” 'Wassfif calls the Phndya r6ja “ Tira F&ndi,'’ and 
makes a pun. on this name, calling him “ tira-iakhi" showing that he did not knon 
the real name {luprd, p. 53).] 

< There is great panning here about wells (jUr) and buckets {dalvi), which ii 
impossible to render into TtnglMh so as to it comprehensible. 

' See niprd, pp, 33, 40, 63. 

* The author spells h both “ss stawdar ” and “sssimi^’'— here be makes it rhym 
with kund and tmid; in another place he puns npon “ tamuiidar ” as the name el 
a salamander. 
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“ The fire-worshipping ” R&i, when he learnt that “ his idol 
temple ^as likely to be converted into a mosque,” despatched 
Eisii Mai to ascertain the strength and circumstances of the 
Mnsulm&ns, and he returned with such alarming accounts 
that the Bfii next morning despatched Bfilak Deo Naik to 
the royal canopy, to represent that “your slave Billfil Deo is 
ready to swear allegiance to the mighty emperor, like Laddar 
Deo and Bdm Deo, and whatever the Sulaiman of the time 
may order, I am ready to obey. If you desire horses like 
demons, and elephants like qfrih, and valuables like those of 
Deogir, they are all present. If you wish to destroy the four 
walls of this fort, they are, as they stand, no obstacle to your 
advance. The fort is the fort of the king; take it.” The 
commander replied that he was sent with the object of con- 
verting him to Muhammadanism, or of making him a 
and subject to pay tax, or of slaying him, if neither of these 
terms were assented to. When the Hal received this reply, he 
said he was ready to give up all he possessed, except his sacred 
thread. 

On Friday, the 6th of Shawwal, the B&i sent Balak Deo 
B&ik, Nfirdin Deo, and Jit Mai, with some other basUhs, to 
bow before the royal canopy, and they were accompanied by 
six elephants. IText day some horses followed. On Sunday, 
“BQl&l Deo, the sun- worshipper, seeing the splendour of the 
sword of Islfim over his head, bowing down his bead, descended 
from his fortress, and came before the shadow of the shadow 
of GK>d; and, trembling and heartless, prostrated himself on- 
the earth, and rubbed the forehead of subjection on the 
ground.” He then returned to fetch his treasures, and was 
engaged all night in taking them out, and next day brought 
them befiire the royal canopy, and made them over to the king's 
treasurer. 

The oommander remained twelve days in that city, “ which is 
four month's distance from Dehli,” and sent the captured elephants 
and horses to that capital. 
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On Wednesday, the 18th of Shawvral, the Malik “ beat his 
drams, and loaded his camels for his expedition to Ma^bar, and 
after five days arrived at the mountains ^vhicli divide Ma'bar 
from Dhur Samundar. In this range there arc two passes — one 
Sarmali, and the other Tabar. After traversing the passes, they 
arrived at night on the banks of the river Kanobari, and 
bivouacked on the sands. Thence they departed for Birdhul, 
and committed massacre and devastation all around it. The Bii 
Bir showed an intent of flying for security to his islands in the 
ocean, but as he was not able to attempt this, his attendants 
counselled him to fly by laud. With a small amount of treasure 
and property, he deserted the city, and fled to Kandur, and eves 
there he dare not remain, hut again fled to the jungles. 

Thither the Malik pursued “fue yellow-faced Bir,”i and at 
Kandur was joined by some Musulinans who had been subjects 
of the Hindus, now no longer able to offer them protection. 
They were half Hindfis, and not strict in their religious obser- 
vances, but “ as they could repeat the kahma, the Malik of Islim 
spared their lives. Though they were worthy of death, yet, as y 
they were Musulmans, they were pardoned.” 

After returning to Birdhul, he again pursued the Bdjd to 
Kandur, and took one hundred and eight elephants, one of \YhicIi 
was laden with jewels. The Bdi again escaped him, and he 
ordered a general massacre at Kandur. It was then ascertained 
that he had fled to Jalkota, “ an old city of the ancestors of 
Bir.” There the Malik closely pursued him, but ho had again ! 
escaped to the jungles, which the Malik found himself unable to 
penetrate, and he therefore returned to Kandur, where he searched 
for more elephants. Here he heard that in Brahmastpuri there 
was a golden idol, round which many elephants wore stabled. 
The Malik started on a night expedition against this place, and 
in the morning seized no less than two hundred and fifty nk 
phants. He then determined on razing the beautiful temple to 
the ground,— yon might say that it was the Paradise of Shad- 1 
* Dm Bii ii here Be^nently called Bir. < 
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d&d, which, after being lost, those hellites had found, and that 
it was the golden Lanka of R4ni,” — “ the roof was covered with 
rubies and emeralds,” — “ in short, it was the holy place of the 
Hindus, which the Malik dug up from its foundations with the 
greatest care,” “ and the heads of the Brahmans and idolaters 
danced from their necks and fell to the ground at their feet,” and 
blood flowed in torrents. “ The stone idols called Ling Mahddeo, 
which had been a long time established at that place, — quibus, 
mulieres infidelium pudenda sua aflricant,^ — these, up to this 
time, the kick of the horse of Islam had not attempted to break.” 
The Musulmins destroyed all the lings, “and Deo Narain fell 
down, and the other gods who had fixed their seats there raised 
their feet, and jumped so high, that at one leap they reached the 
fort of Lanka, and in that affright the lings themselves would 
have fled had they had any legs to stand on.” Much gold and 
valuable jewels fell into the hands of the Musulmans, who re- 
turned to the royal canopy, after executing their holy project, on 
the 13th of Zi-1 ka’da, 710 h. (April, 1311 a.d.). They destroyed 
all the temples at Birdhdl, and placed the plunder in the public 
treasury. 


Capture of Southern MatJira [Madura). 

After five days, the royal canopy moved from Birdhul on 
Thursday, the 17th of Zi-1 ka’da, and arrived at Kham, and five 
days afterwards they arrived at the city Mathra (Madura), the 
dwelling-place of the brother of the Rai Sundar P&ndyfi. They 
found the city empty, for the Rai had fled with the Rdnis, but 
had left two or three elephants in the temple of Jagnfir (Jag- 
gan&th).” The elephants were captured and the temple burnt. 

When the Malik came to take a muster of his captured ele- 
phants they extended over a length of three parasangs, and 

< AUnawe to a practice, vUch it ic nimeoeuary to partioalaiize more cloeelr, 
whidi ii Mid to be stiil much obcciTed amongst the Khattris, and which XBadfis in 
gnuml r6piidiatO| attributing it at tho saino tima to tiio Sar&og^. 
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amounted to five hundred and twelve, besides five thousand 
horses, Arabian and Synan, and five hundred mans of jewels of 
every description — diamonds, pearls, emeralds, and rubies. 

Return to Dehli. 

On Sunday, the 4th of Zi-1 hijja, 710 h. Malik K4fur, accom- 
panied by his army, returned towards Dehli with all the plunder, 
and arrived in safety on Monday, the 4th of Jumada-s Sdtni, 711 
H. Sult4n ’A14u-d din held a public darhdr in front of tlit 
Golden Palace, and all the nobles and chiefs stood on the right 
and on the left, according to their rank. Malik Naib K&fui 
Haz4r-dln4ri, with the officers who had accompanied him, were 
presented to the Sult&n, before whom the rich booty was ex- 
hibited. The Saltan was mnch gratified, loaded the warrion 
with honour, and the darhdr was dissolved. 
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OF 

Zrxtr-D DfN BABNr. 

This History is very mnch quoted by subsequent authors, and 
is the chief source from which Firishta draws his account of the 
period. Bami takes up the History of India just where the 
Tabakdt-i Nasiri leaves it ; nearly a century having elapsed with* 
out any historian having recorded the events of that interval. 
In his Preface, after extolling the value of history, he gives the 
following account of his own work. [“Having derived great 
benefit and pleasure from the study of history, I was desirous 
of writing a history myself, beginning with Adam and his two 
sons. * * * But while I was intent upon this design, I called 
to mind the Tahakdt-i Nasiri, written with such marvellous 
ability by the Sadar-i Jahdn, Minhaju-d din Jauzj&ni. • • * I 
then said to myself, if I copy what this venerable and illustrious 
author has written, those who have read his history will derive 
no advanti^e &om reading mine ; and if I state any thing con* 
tradictory of that master’s writings, or abridge or amplify his 
statements, it will be considered disrespectful and rash. In addi- 
tion to which I should raise doubts and difficulties in the minds 
of his readers. I therefore deemed it advisable to exclude from 
this history oveiything which is included in the Tahakdt-i Ndsiri, 
* * * and to confine myself to the history of the later kings of 
Defali. * • * It is ninety-five years since the Tahakdt-i Nasiri, 
and during that time eight kings have sat upon the throne of 
Dehli. Three other persons, rightly or wrongfully, occupied the 
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throne for three or four months each ; hut in this history I hayj 
recorded only the reigns of eight kings, beginning Avith Sultan 
Ghiy&su-d din Balban, who appears in the Tnhakut-i Ndsiri 
under, the name of TTlugh Khan.] 

“First. — Sultin Ghiyasu-d din Balban, who reigned twenty) 
years. 

“Second. — Sult4n M’uizzu-d din Kai-kubad, son of Sultin 
Balban, who reigned three years. 

“ Third. — Sultan Jalaln-d din Firoz Khilji, who reigned seven 
years. 

" Fourth. — Sultdn ’Alan-d din Khilji, who reigned twenty yean, 

“Fifth. — Sult4n Kutbu-d din, son of Sultdn 'Aldu-d din, who , 
reigned four years and four days. ) 

“Sixth. — Sultin Ghiyasu-d din Tughlik, who reigned font 
years and a few months. 

“ Seventh. — Sultan Muhammad, the son of Tughlik Shih, who 
reigned twenty years. 

“ Eighth. — Sultin Firoz Shih, the present king, whom may 
God preserve. f 

“I have not taken any notice of three kings, who reigned only'' 
three or four months. I have written in this book, which I havi 
named Tdrikh-i Mroz Shdki, whatever I have seen during the 
six years of the reign of the present king, Firoz Shih, and after 
this, if God spares my life, I hope to give an account of subse- 
quent occurrences in the concluding part of this volume. I haw, 
taken much trouble on myself in writing this history, and hope 
it will be approved. If readers peruse this compilation as J 
mere history, they will find recorded in it the actions of great 
kings and conquerors ; if they search in it the rules of adminie- 
tration and the means of enforcing obedience, even in that respect 
it will not bo fonnd deficient ; if they look into it for wamiup- 
and admonitions to kings and governors, that also they will ^ 
nowhere else in such perfection. To conclude, whatever I haw 
written is right and true, and worthy of all confidence.” 

Zi4a-d din Bami, like many others, who have written under thcj 
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eye and at the dictation of contemporary princes, is an un&ir nar- 
rator. Several of the most important events of the reigns he cele- 
brated have been altogether omitted, or slurred over as of no con- 
sequence. Thus many of the inroads of the Mughals in the time af 
'Alau-d din are not noticed, and he omits all mention of the atro- 
cious means of perfidy and murder, by which Muhammad Tughlik 
obtained the throne, to which concealment he was no doubt in- 
duced by the near relationship which that tyrant bore to the 
reigning monarch. With respect, however, to his concealment 
of the Mughal irruptions, it is to be remarked, as a curious fact, 
that the Western historians, both of Asia and Europe, make no 
mention of some of the moat inipoi-fcnt. It is Firishta who 
notices them, and blames our auibo^ for his withholding the 
truth. Firishta’s so urces of information were no doubt excellent, 
and the general credit which bis narrative inspires, combines 
with the eulogistic tone of Ziau-d din Barni’s history in proving 
that the inroads were actually made, and that the author's con- 
cealment was intentional. The silence of the authorities quoted 
by De Guignes, D’Herbelot, and Price, may be ascribed to their 
defective information respecting the transactions of the Mughal 
leaders to the eastward of the Persian boundary. 

The author did not live to complete his account of Firoz Sh&h, 
but towards the close of his work lavishes every kind of enco-*' 
mium, not altogether undeserved, upon that excellent prince. 
Notwithstanding that Firishta has extracted the best part of 
the Tdrikh-i Firoz Shdhi, it will continue to be consulted, as the 
r eigns which it com p ri.sns .are of som e consequence in tlie history 
bT India . The constant recurrence of Mughiil invasions, the 
expeditions to the Dekkin and Telingana, the estabhshmentjof 
fixed p rices for provisions, and the abortive means adopted to 
avert the effects of fiimine, the issue of copper money of arbitrary 
value, the attempted removal of the capital to Deogir, the wanton 
massacres of defenceless subjects, the disastrous results of the 
scheme to penetrate across the Himal&ya to China, the public 
buildings, and the mild administration rf FJipz all these 
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measures, and many more, invest the period with an interest 
which cannot be satisfied &om the mere abstract given by Fi- 
rishta. 

^Bami is very sparing and inaccurate in his dates. He is abo 
wanting in method and arrangement. He occasionally introduces 
divisions into his work, but in such a fitful irregular way that 
they are useless.^ In his latter days “he retired to a village k 
the suburbs of Dehli, which was afterwards the burial place of 
many saints and distinguished men. He was reduced to such 
extreme poverty that no more costly shroud than a piece of 
coarse matting could be furnished for the funeral obsequies." 
His tomb is not far from that of his friend, the poet Amir 
Khusru.^ 

[Sir H. Elliot had marked the whole of Barni’s history for 
translation, intending probably to peruse it and expunge all 
trivial and uninteresting passages. The translation had been 
undertaken by a distinguished member of the Bengal Civil Se^ 
vice, but when required it was not forthcoming. After waiting 
for some time, the editor, anxious to avoid further delay, set to 
work himself, and the whole of the translation is from his pen.’ 
^ is somewhat freer in style than many of the others, for 
although the text has been very closely followed, tho sense has 
always been preferred to tho letter, and a discretion has been 
exercised of omitting reite.-ated and redundant epithets. All 
passages of little or no importance or interest have been omitted, 
and their places are marked with asterisks. The Extracts, 
therefore, contain tho whole pith and marrow of the work, all 
that is likely to prove in any degree valuable for historical pur- 
poses. Barni’s history of the eighth king, Flroz Shah, is incom- 
plete, and is of less interest than the other portions. In the 
weakness of old ago, Or in the desire to please the reigning 
monarch, he has indulged in a strain of adulation which spoils 

' Col. Lees. Join., B.A.B., tqL iiL. new series, p. 445. 

* When a portion of the translation was alreadj in type, and the editor was >i 
work on the last reign, a letter eirived from India with tran^tions of the histoiia 
of the second and eixth of the eight kings — too late to be of any serrice. 
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his narrative. / The Tdi'ikk-i Firoz Skdki of Shams-i Siraj, 
vhich will follow this work, is apeoially devoted to the reign 
of that king. Shams-i Sir&j has therefore been left to tell the 
history of that monarch. But tho two writers have been com- 
pared, and one or two interesting passages have been extracted 
&om Bami's work. 

[The translation has been made from the text printed in the 
Bibliotheca Indica, and during the latter half of the work two 
MSS., borrowed by Sir H. Elliot, have boon also constantly 
nsed,^ These MSS. prove tho print, or the MSS. on which it 
was based, to be very faulty. A collation would furnish a long 
list of errata and addenda. One of the two MSS. gives the 
original text apparently unaltered ; ^ but the other has been 
revised with some judgment. It sometimes omits and some- 
times simplifies obscure and difficult passages, and it occ.asionally 
leaves out reiterations ; but it is a valuable MS., and would have 
been of great assistance to the editor of the text.] 

EXTRACTS. 

Zi&-Bami, the author of this history, and an earnest well- 
wisher of the Muhammadans, declares that what he has written 
upon the life and actions of Sultan Ghiyfisu-d din Balban he 
himself heard from his father and grandfather, and from men 
who held important offices under that sovereign. ^ 

Ghiy&su-d din Balban ascended the throne in 66^^ ii. He 
was one of the Sharmi slaves, and belonged to the band of Turk 
^ves which was known as “ The Forty.” * • * Before he 
became king tho glory of the State had greatly declined front 

^ Tliese MSS. bdug carefully secured liy Lady Elliot:, could not be obtained while 
dw i^os absent from home. They hare since been examined in respect of several 
ptisages in the earlier parts of the translation. 

* This is said to be “ a perfect copy, and tho autogr.iph of the aiithoi. It belongs to 
of Tank, by whose father it was plundered fiom IJiiolamUliahv " It b 
a good MS., hit, so far from being an autograph, the colophon gives the name of the 
aoiibe and the date of tho transcription, lOU] a.n.). 

> Should be 664 n. (126S-6 a.o.) 

Voih ta. 


7 
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what it had been in the days of Sultan Shamsu-d din, who was 
the equal of the Sult&n of Egypt, and the compeer of tlie kings 
of ’Irak, Khurasan, and Khwarizin. For thirty years after him, 
during the reigns of his sons, the affairs of the country had fallen 
into confusion through the youth and sensuality (of Ins imme- 
diate successors), and through the mildness and humility of 
Sultan Nasiru-d din. The treasury ^-as empty, and the royal 
court had but little in the way of wealth and hoi-'cs. The 
Shamfii s^lavcs had become Khans, and divided among them the 
wealth and power of the kingdom, so that the country was under 
their control. 

During the ten years after the death of Sultan Shamsu-d din 
four of his children sat upon the throne. They were young and 
unequal to the duties of government. Their lives were passed 
in pleasure and neglect of their duties. The Turk slaves, called 
“ The Forty,” thus obtained power in the government of the 
country, and grew in strength and dignity. Tlie free-born 
maliks and noble officials who had served the Shainsi throne with 
honour and renown were all removed. 

After the lapse of ten years, during which three of Sultdn 
Shamsu-d din’s children reigned, his youngest son, Nasiru-d din 
(after whom the Tabakdt-i Ndsui is named), came to the throne. 
He w'as a mild, kind, and devout king, and passed much of his 
time in making copies of the Holy Book. During tlie twenty 
years of his reign Balban was Deputy of the State, and bore the 
title of Ulugh Khan. He, keeping Nasiru-d din as a puppet 
{namimn), carried on the government, and even while he was 
only' .a Khdn used many of the insignia of royalty. 

Inthe reign of Sham<u-d din the fear inspired by the slaughter 
and ravage* of Ghangiz Klian, the accursed Mughal, caused 
many renowned maliks and amirs, who had long exercised autho- 
rity. and niitny intelligent reazirs, to rally round the throne of 
Sliam-uA din • • • His Court thus became the equal of that of 
Malmuid or of Sanjar, and the object of universal confidence. 
After tlrc death of Sharasu-d din his Forty Turk slaves grew 
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powerful. The sons of the late Sultin did nut bear themselves 
like princes, and were unfitted for the duties of royalty, which, 
saving only those of the prophetic office, are the highest and 
most important in the world. Under the influence of these Turk 
Slaves all the great men, and the sons of those great men who 
had been maliks and wazirs, were upon some pretence or other 
set aside, and after their removal the Shamai Slaves became the 
leading men of the State, and acquired the dignity of KMn. *** 
These SAamsi slaves had been fellow slaves, and when they 
became all at once great and powerful, no one would give prece- 
dence or acknowledge inferiority to another. In possessions and 
display, in grandeur and dignity, they vied with each other, and 
in their proud vaunts and boasts every one exclaimed to the 
other, “ What art thou that I am not, and what wilt thou be 
that I shall not be t” The incompetence of the sons of Shamsu-d 
din, and the arrogance of the Shamsl slaves, thus brought into 
contempt that throne which had been among the most dignified 
and exalted in the world. 

Sultdn Ghiyasu-d din Balban was a man of experience in 
matters of government. From being a malik he became a kkdn, 
and from being a AAdn he became king. When he attained the 
throne he imparted to it new lustre, he brought the administra- 
tion into order, and restored to efficiency institutions whose 
power had been shaken or destroyed. The dignity and author- 
ity of goveminent were restored, and his stringent rules and 
resolute determination caused all men, high and low, through- 
out his dominions, to submit to his authority. Fear and awe 
of him took possession of all men’s hearts, but his justice and 
his consideration for his people won the favour of his subjects 
and made them zealous supporters of his throne. During the 
thirty years from the death of Sliamsu-d din, the incompetency 
of that monarch’s sons and the overweening power of the 
Shamsi slaves had produced a vacillating, disobedient, self-,, 
willed feeling among the people, which watched for and seized 
upon every opportunity. TFear of the governing power, which 
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is the basis of all good government, and the source of the glory 
and splendour of states, had departed from the hearts of all 
men, and the country had fallen into a wretched condition!] 
But from the very commencement of the reign of Balban tEe 
people became tractable, obedient, and submissive ; self-assertion 
and self-will were thrown aside, and all refrained from insubordi- 
nation and insolence. 

In the first year alter his accession, the ripe judgment and 
experience of Balban was directed in the first place to the organi- 
zation of his army, for ^he army is the source and means of 
governinent!| The cavalry and in&,ntry, both old and new, were 
placed under the command of maliks of experience, of chiefs who 
held the first rank in their profession, and were brave, dignified, 
and faithful. * * * ‘i* In the first and second year he assumed 
great state, and made great display of his pomp and dignity. • » * 
Mu^ulmans and Hindus would come from distances of one or two 
hundred kok to see the splendour of his equipage, which filled 
them with 'imazement. • * • No sovereign had ever before 
exhibited such pomp and grandeur in Dehli. • * • • For the 
twenty-two years that Balban reigned he maintained the dignity, 
honour, and majesty of the throne in a manner that could not be 
surpassed. Certain of his attendants who waited on him in 
private assured me that they never saw him otherwise than full- 
dressed. Daring the whole time that he was and Sultan, 
extending over nearly forty years,|he never conversed with per- 
sons of low origin or occupation! and never indulged in any 
familiarity, either with friends or strangers, by which the dignity 
of the Sovereign could be lowered. He never joked with any 
one, nor did ho allow any one to joke in his presence ; he nevei 
laughed a]oud, nor did he permit any one in his Court to laugb. 

* * * l^s long as he lived no officer or acquaintance dared to re- 
commend for employment any person of low pi-sition or extraction.] 
In tlu- admi”' TVi"’! of iu-t- -t- ho was inflexible, shoeing no 
f.iMoii to 111- I ' II 01 children, to his associates or attendants; 

• ly 1 1 ..i^ijiiijittcd ail act of injustice, he never &iled 
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to giro redress and comfort to the injured pei'son. Ifo man 
dared to be too severe to his slaves or handmaids, to his horse- 
men or his footmen. Malik Bak-bak, father of Malik Kiri 
Beg, was a slave of Sultin Balban; he was Sar^janddr, and 
one of the privileged attendants at Court. He lield a jdglr 
of four thousand horse, and the hef of Badaun. In a fit of 
drunkenness, while at Badaun, he caused one of his domestic 
attendants to be beaten to death Avith scourges. Some time 
afterwards, the Sultan went to Badaun, and the man’s widow 
complained to the Sult4n. He immediately ordered that this 
Malik Bak-bak, chief of BadMn, should be scourged to death in 
the presence of the wdow. The "^pies {barid) who had been 
stationed to watch the ftef of Badaun, and had made no report, 
were banged over the gate of the town. Haibat Khan, father of 
Malik Kfrdn ’Ah, was the slave and kdra-beg of Sultdn Balban. 
He also while intoxicated killed a man. The dead man’s friends 
brought the matter before the SuMn, who ordered that Haibat 
Kh&n should receive five hundred lashes in his presence, and 
should then be given to the widow. Addressing the woman, he 
said, “ This murderer was my slave, I give him to you : with 
your own hands stab him with a knife till you kill him.” Haibat 
Ehan employed some friends to intercede with the woman, and 
after much humiliation and w'eeping th^ succeeded in purchasing 
his release for 20,000 tanlias, Haibat Kh4n never after went 
out of his house until the day of his death. * • * 

In his efforts to secure justice he appointed confidential spies 
(foirfds) in all the fiefs, and thi’oughout his territories , he also 
appointed them for great cities, and for important and distant 
towns. And that they might discharge their duties with 
efficiency and honesty he did not give them too large a field of 
observation. He never failed to attend to what came to his 
knowledge throu^ these spies, and had no respect for persons 
.in administering justice. These spies were greatly feared hy tlie 
nobles and officials, and neither they nor their sons or dependants 
dared to distress any innocent person. • * • 
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Sult&n Balban, while he was a Khan, was addicted to vrine 
drinking, and was fond of giving entertainments : two or three 
times in a week he would give banquets and gamble with his 
guests. • * * But after he came to the throne he allowed him- 
self no prohibited indulgences. He repented of all his former 
drunken bouts, gave up wine, and never mentioned the name of 
either wine or wine-drinkers. • • * 

The intimate friends of the Sultdn, such as ’Adil Khan, Tahar 
Khan, and others of the old Shamsi Slaves, who, through the 
protection of the Sultin, still occupied exalted positions, ofteu 
said to him — Sovereigns, like Kutbu-d din Aibak and Shamsu-d 
din, our former patrons, conquered Jhain, ^ Malwd, Ujjain, 
Gujarat, and other distant countries, and carried off treasure and 
valuables, and elephants and horses from the Itdis and Ednas. 
“How is it that with your well equipped and disciplined army 
you do not undertake any distant campaign, and never move out 
of your territory to conquer other regions ?” The Sultdn replied, 
“The thoughts which you have expressed have also been very active 
in my mind, but you have not considered the hordes of Ohangiz 
Khdn, and the evil they have brought upon the women and 
children, the flocks and herds of my frontiers. These Mughals 
have established themselves in Ghazni, in Turmuz, and in 
Mawarau-n Kahr. Hulaku, the grandson of Ohangiz Khan, 
with a vast horde, has subdued ’Irdk and occupied Baghdad. 
These accursed wretches have heard of the wealth and prosperity 
of Hindustfin, and have set their hearts upon conquering and 
plundering it. They have taken and plundered Ldhor, within 
my territories, and no year passes that they do not come here 
and plunder the villages.® They watch the opportunity of ray 
departure on a distant campaign to enter my cities and ravage 
the whole Do&b. They even talk about the conquest and sack 
of Dehli. I have devoted all the revenues of my kingdom to the 

I The printed text always gives this name as "Jah&bon,” but the MSS. have 
■' JhUn," the name used by Firishta. 

> “ TahmniHd" villages. See sapri, p. 70. 
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equipment of my army, and I hold all my forces ready and pre- 
pared to receive them. I never leave my kingdom, nor will I go 
to any distance from it. In the reigns of my patrons and pre- 
decessors there was none of this difficulty of the Mughals ; they 
could lead their armies where they pleased, subdue the dominions 
of the Hindus, and carry off gold and treasures, staying away 
from their capitals a year or two. If this anxiety, which ad- 
monishes me that I am the guardian and protector of hlusulmans, 
were removed, then I would not stay one day in my capital, but 
would lead forth my army to capture treasures and valuables, 
elephants and horses, and would never allow the Jldis and 
Bdnaa to repose in quiet at a distance. With the army that I 
possess I would take all the spirit out of the opponents and 
enemies of the Faith." ♦ • • 

The Sultdn frequently observed to his associates that elephants 
and horses were the strength of Hindustan, and that one elephant 
was worth five hundred horsemen. • • • In the first year of 
the reign, sixty-three elephants were sent by Tdt4r Khdn, son of 
Arsl&n £h4n, from Lakhnauti to Dehli, which greatly pleased 
the people, and was the occasion of great public rejoicing. • • • 
He took great pleasure in hunting, and followed it with much 
zest during the winter. By his orders the country for twenty 
hts round Dehli was preserved, and no one was allowed to take 
game. * • • He used to go out in the morning, and always 
returned at night, even if it were midnight. A thousand horse- 
men belonging to the palace guard, each man of whom was ac- 
quainted with his person, accompanied him ; besides a thousand 
old and trusty footmen and archers. Reports of the hunting 
expeditions of the Sultdii were carried to Hulaku, at Baghd&d, 
and he said, “ Balban is a shrewd ruler and has had much ex- 
perience in government. He goes out apparently to hunt • ♦ • 
but really to exercise his men and horses, so that they may not 
be wanting when times of danger and war arrive. 

Towards the end of the first year of his reign he employed 
himself in harrying the jungles, and in routing out the Mi- 
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wdttis} whom no one had interfered with since the days of 
Shamsu-d din. * * * The turbulence of the Mlwdtth had in- 
creased, and their strength bad grown in the neighbourhood of 
Dehli, through the dissolute habits and negligence of the elder sons 
of Shamsu-d din, and the incapacity of the youngest, N asirn-d din. 
At night they used to come prowling into the city, giving all kinds 
of trouble, depriving the people of their rest ; and they plundered 
the country houses in the neighbourhood of the city. * * * In 
the neighbourhood of Dehli there were large and dense jungles, 
through which many roads passed. The disaffected in the Do4b, 
and the outlaws towards Hindustan grow bold and took to robbery 
on the highway, and they so beset the roads that caravans and 
merchants were unable to pass. The daring of the Miicattls in 
the neighbourhood of Dehli was carried to such an extent that the 

O 

western gates® of the city were shut at afternoon prayer, and no 
one dared to go out of tho city in that direction after that hour, 
whether he travelled as a pilgrim or with the display of a 
sovereign. At afternoon prayer the Mbcdtiis would often come 
to the Sar-hauz, and assaulting the water-carriers and tho girls 
who were fetching water, they would strip them and carry off 
their clothes. These daring acts of tho MiicdUis had caused a 
great ferment in Dehli. 

In the 3 'ear of his accession, the Sultan felt the repression of 
the Miwdttis to bo tho first of his duties, and for a whole year 
he was occupied in overthrowing them and in scouring the 
jungles, which he effectually accomplished. Great numbers of 
Miwdttis were put to the sword. The Sult&n built a fort at 
Gopal-gir, and established several posts in the vicinity of the 
city, which he placed in the charge of Afghans, with assignments 
of land (for their maintenance). In this campaign one hundred 
thousand of the royal army® were slain by the Miwdttis, and tho 

• The pnnied text and the MSS. eay “ Hiwdta" but Firishta has “ MlwMtU" 
and he is no doubt correct. The copyists must have misunderstood tho name, or 
possibly they have modified tho orthography. * [Sanodzahde timat-t Kitlah\ 

’ Jyi. liSo Firishta sajs, witt 

more probability, that be put a bundled tbousand men (of tbe enemy) to fbe sword. 
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Saltan with his sword delirered many servants of God from the 
assaults and violence of the enemy. From this time the city was 
delivered from the attacks of the Miwdttis. 

After the Sultdn had thus routed out the Miwdttis, and cleared 
away the jungle in the neighbourhood of the city, he gave the 
towns and country within the Do&b to some distinguished chiefs, 
with directions to lay waste and destroy the villages of the 
marauders, to slay the men, to make prisoners of the women and 
children, to clear away the jungle, and to suppress all lawless 
proceedings. The noblemen set about the work with strong 
forces, and they soon put down the daring of the rebels. They 
scoured the jungles and drove out the rebels, and the ryots yrere 
brought into submission and obedience. 

The Sultdn afterwards marched out twice to open the roads to 
Hindustdn, and proceeded to the neighbourhood of Kampii and 
Pattidli. There he remained five or six months, putting the 
rebels to the sword. The roads to Hindustdn were thus cleared, 
so that caravans and merchants could pass, and great spoil in 
slaves, horses, and cattle was secured. Kampii, Pattidli, and 
Bhojpur, had been the strongholds of the robbers who had in- 
fested the roads to Hindustan, so the Sultdn erected in these 
places three strong forts, in which he placed A%hdn garrisons. 
He set apart cultivable lands for tho garrisons, and under the 
protection of these forces robbery was suppressed, and tho roads 
to Hindustdn were made safe. Sixty years have passed since 
these events, but the roads have ever since been Iree from robbers. 
In this campaign he also repaired the fort of Jaldli, which he 
garrisoned with Afghdns, and appropriated tho land of the place 
to its support. The den of the robbers was thus converted into 
a guard-house, and Musulmans and guardians of the way took 
the place of highway robbers. It remains standing to this day. 

While the Sultdn was engaged in these duties news arrived 
from Kateher^ that disturbances had broken out in that district. 


* Yiiriongly epelt as ^ ^ and 
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that the houses of the ryots had been plundered, and that the 
districts of Badddn and Amroha were also disturbed. The 
mutiny had grown so much and had acquired such strength that 
the chiefs of Bad4uu and Amroha were in great trouble and were 
unable to keep order. The Sultan immediately returned from 
Sampil and Pattidli to Dehli, where great rejoicings were made. 
His mind was bent upon suppressing the disturbances at Eateher, 
so he ordered the main body of his army (kalb) to be prepared 
for service, and he spread the report that ho was going to the hills 
on a hunting excursion. He left the city with his army without 
the royal tent-equipage, and made all haste to the scene of opera- 
tions. In two nights and three days he crossed the Ganges at 
Kateher, and sending forward a force of five thousand archers, he 
gave them orders to burn down Kateher and destroy it, to slay 
every man, and to spare none but women and vuildron, not even 
boys who had reached the age of eight or nine years. He re- 
mained for some days at Kateher and directed the slaughter. 
The blood of the rioters ran in streams, heaps of slain were to be 
seen near every village and jungle, and the stench of the dead 
reached as far as the Ganges. This severity spread dismay 
among the rebels and many submitted. The whole district was 
ravaged, and so much plunder was made that the royal army 
was enriched, and the people of Badaiin even were satisfied. 
Woodcutters were sent out to cut roads througli the jungles, and 
the army passing along these brought the Hindus to subinissioa 
From that time unto the end of the glorious^ reign no rebellion 
made head in Kateher, and the countries of Badaiin, Amroha, 
Sambal, and Kanwari continued safe from the violence and tur- 
bulence of the people of Kateher. 

The Sultan having thus extirpated the outlaws, returned vic- 
torious to his capital, where he remained some time. After the 
suppression of the freebooters, and the construction of roads in 
eveiy direction, by which all fear of highway robbers was removed, 
the Sultdn resolved upon making a campaign in the Jud moun- 
1 “ Jal&li," meaning, perhaps, the reign of JalUu-d din. 
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tains. He accordingly marched thither with a suitable force, 
and inflicted chastisement upon the hills of Jud and the vicinity. 
The country was plundered, and a large number of horses fell 
into the hands of the soldiers, so that the price of a horse in the 
' army came to be forty tankas. * * * 

Two years after the Sultan returned from his Jud expedition 
he marched to L4hor, and ordered the rebuilding of the fort 
which the Mughals had destroyed in the reigns of the sons of 
Shamsu-d din. The towns and villages of Labor, which the 
Mughals had devastated and laid waste, he repeopled, and ap- 
pointed architects and managers (to superintend their restoration.) 

While on this campaign it was again brought to his notice 
that -the old Shainsi military grantees of land were unfit for 
service, and never went out. * * ^ On returning to Dehli he 
ordered the muster-master to make out a list of them, with full 
particulars, and to present it to the throne for instructions. It 
then appeared that about two thousand horsomon of the army of 
Shamsu-d din had received villages in the Doab by way of pay. 
* • * Thirty or forty j-oars and even more had passed since the 
establishment of this body, many of the grantees were old and in- 
firm, many more had died, and their sons had taken possession of 
the grants as an inheritance from their fathers, and had caused their 
names to be recorded in the records of the ’An z (Muster -master). 
Some who had no children sent their slaves as their representa- 
tives. All these holders of service lauds called themselves pro- 
prietors, and professed to have received the lands in free gift from 
Sultan Shamsu-d din. * * * Some of them wont leisurely to 
perform their military duties, hut the greater part stayed at 
home making excuses, the acceptance of which they secured by 
presents and bribes of all sorts to the deputy muster-master and 
his officials. 

When the list was brought to the Sultan, in the year of his 
return &om Lfihor, he divided the grantees into three classes. 
The first consisted of the old and worn-out, upon whom ho set- 
tled pensions of forty or fifty tankas, and resumed their vilhiges. 
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2nd. Those who were in the prime of life, or were young, on 
whom an allowance proportionate to their service was settled' 
their vills^es were not to be taken from them, but the surplus 
revenues were to be collected by the government revenue officen. ( 
3rd. The children and orphans, who held villages, and sent*' 
deputies to perforin their military service. The grants u'erc to 
be taken from these orphans and widows, but a suitable allo^Yance ‘ 
was to be made for their food and raiment. 

These orders caused great dismay among the old Shard 
grantees, of whom there were many in the city, and a loud outetj 
arose in every quarter. A number of them assembled and went 
to the house of Maliku-l nmara Fakhru-d din koiiuil, weeping, 
and complaining that more than fifty years had elapsed sinct 
the reign of Shamsu-d din, and that they had regarded the landa 
granted to them by that sovereign as having been given in free- 
gift {in' Ant). * * * The hotaal felt for them. * * and, going to 
the Court, he stood thoughtful and dejected before the Sultdn, 
who, observing his state, inquired what was the matter. Tlii 
ioticdl replied, I have heard that the Muster-master is turninj 
off all the old men, and that tlie officers of the exchequer arf 
resuming the lands which support them. This has filled nii 
with sorrow and fear, for I am an old man and feeble, and if oh 
men are to be rejected in the Day of Judgment, and are to fini 
no place in heaven, what will become of me ? * * The Siiltai 

was moved with compassion, and sending for the revenue officers 
he directed that the villages should be confirmed to the grantees 
and that the orders passed respecting them should be treated a 
inoperative. I, the author, very well remember that many o 
these grantees lived and rendered service at the Court of Sult4i 
Jalaln-d din, always invoking blessings on Sultan Balbau aui 
Malik Fakhru-d din. 

Four or five years after the accession of the Sultfin, Sher Ehii 
his cousin, a distinguished Khfin, who had been a great barrier t 
the inroads of the Mnghals, departed this life. I have hear 
from reliable sources that the Fh&n did not come to Dehli, an 
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that tlie Saltda caused him to be poisoned. A grand tomb \ra8 
erected to liis lucmory at Bhatnir. He was one of the most 
distinguished and respected of the Forty iSiAamsi slaves, all of 
whom bore the title of Khan. He repaired the forts of Bhatinda 
and Bhatnir, and held charge of the districts of Sann&m, Labor, 
Dipalpur, and other territories exposed to the inroads of the 
Mughals. He maintained several thousand horse, and had many 
times utterly routed the Mughals. He had caused the khutba 
to be read in the name of the Sultan Nasiru-d din at Grhazni, 
and the terror of his name and the greatness of his power de- 
tered the Mughals from assailing the frontiers of Hindust&n. 
But notwithstanding his services, he felt a strong apprehension 
that there was an intention to get rid of all the old Shatnsl slaves 
upon some pretext or other, so he kept away from Dchli. He 
did not even come there when Sultan Balkan succeeded, and so 
the Sult&n, although the Kh&n was his cousin, caused him to be 
poisoned. After his death the Sultau bestowed S&mana and San- 
n&m on Tamar Khdn, who also was one of the Forty Shamsi slaves. 
The other possessions of the late Khdn were given to other noble- 
men. Sher Kh4n had coerced and brought under his control 
the Jats, the Khokhars, the Bhattis, the Minas, the Maiiddliars, 
and other similar tribes ; ho had also shown himself able to give 
a good account of the Mughals. 'J ho nobles who succeeded him 
in his territories were unequal to these duties ; the Muglials made 
head against them, and these ft 'utier- countries were exposed to 
thdr ravages. What the late IChin lud effected in one decade, 
no one of his successor-^ was t-* accomplish. 

When Sultan Balban had - ■ • ' himself in hia dominions, 

and had removed all hi« i'ival-> a. 1 opponents, jind when he had 
^ appointed his own followers to the possessions of Sher Khan, he 
1 gave a royal canopy to his eldest son, proclaimed him hi.s heir 
^apparent, and made him c''' '• ji uH Siud a’ i.ther 

d^endt-iit * ■ ’ ' tent 

body of T. , ... - 

ai8npoBaeo..i.a .. '..-.nt qualities; ii. - 
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days by the name of Muhammad 8ult4n, but the Sultan, on 
giving him this appointment, bestowed on him the title of 
K&’&m-l Mulk. He is commonly known as Khan-i shahid, “the 
Martyr Khan.’" In the early years of his father’s reign he had i 
held the territory of Kol and some distriet^- depciulont thereto. ' 
Here he exhibited many virtues and excellent qualities. Several 
of the old SJiainsl slaves had given the name of Muhammad to 
their sons, and these all became famous. Thus there was Mo- 
hammad Kishli Kh&n, who had no rival in archery in Khuiasha 
or Hindustan. * * • Among these Muhammads, the son of 
Sultan Balban, named Muhammad Sultan, was pre-eminentlj , 
distinguished. His father loved him dearer than his life. The 
Court of the young prince was frequented by the most learned, 
excellent, and accomplished men of the time. His attendanti 
used to read (to him) the SMh-ndma/i, the Biwdn-i Saudi, tho 
Diudn-i Klidkdni, and the Khaimuh of Shaikh NizSmi. Learned 
men discussed the merits of these poets in his presence. Amlt 
Khusrii and Amir Hasan were servants at his Court, .and at- 
tended upon him for five years at Multan, receiving from the 
prince allowances and grants of land. The Prince fully appreci- 
ated the merits and excellencies of these two poets, and dehglited 
to honour them above all his servants. I, the autlior of this 
work, have often heard from Amir Khusni and Amir Hasan that 
they had very rarely seen a prince so excellent and virtuous as 
the “ Martyr Prince.” * * At his entertainments they never 
heard him indulge in foolish dirty talk, whether wine was drunk 
or not ; and if he drank wine he did so with moderation, so as 
not to become intoxicated and sen.seless. * * * 

The Martyr Prince twice sent messengers to Shiraz for the 
express purpose of inviting Shaikh S'adi to Mult&n, and fo^ 
warded with them money to defray the expenses of the journey. 
His intention was to build a thdnMh (monastery) for him in 
Multan, and to endow it with villages for its maintenance. 
Khwaja S’adi, through the feebleness • of old age, was unable 
to accept the invitations, but on both occasions he sent some 
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verses in his own hand, and made his apologies also in 
writing. * • • 

Every year the Prince used to come to see his father, bringing 
treasure and presents, and after staying a few days at Court 
he returned to his government. On the last occasion of their 
meeting the Sultdn addressed him in private, telling him that 
he had grown old, * • that he had made him his heir-apparent, 
and now intended making a will for his guidance. • • He called 
for pen and ink, and giving them into his son’s hands, com- 
manded attention to his dictation. • • • When the Sultdn 
had finished his testament' of counsel, he sent the Prince back to 
Multan. 

In the same year that the Sult&n made this testament he sent 
his younger son, Bughra Khan, also entitled Ka.'siru-d din, to 
Sdmdna, having placed under his charge Sdmana, Sanndm, and all 
their dependencies. This prince was a fine young man, but in 
qualities ha was not to be compared with his elder brother. When 
the Sultdn sent him to his government he commanded him to 
increase the allowances to the old soldiers, and to enlist twice as 
many more new men. He also ordered him to promote the in- 
dustrious and faithful officials, and to give them grants of land. 
He fiirther directed him to be particularly careful in appointing 
officers for his army, so that he might be ready to repel any ad- 
vances of the Mughals. 

Bughrd Khan was inferior to his elder brother in intelligence ; 
the Sultdn therefore directed him not to be hasty in business, 
but to consult with his officers and trusty followers on .all matters 
of importance concerning the army and country. All mattenf 
beyond his capacity were to be referred direct to the Sultan, and 
all orders upon such questions which the Sultdn might pass 
were to be scrupulously enforced, without failure or excess. 
The Sultdn forbad the use of wine to Buglird Khdn. He ob- 
served that Sdmdna was an important territory, and its army 
most useful; and he threatened him that if he indulged in wine 
' An epitome of this Testament is given in Briggs’s Firishta. 
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and in unseemly practices, neglecting the interests of the army 
and the country under his charge, he would assuredly remove 
him, and give him no other employment. The Sultan also sent 
spies (hand) to watch over his proceedings, and took great pains 
to obtain information of his doings. The son accordingly con- 
ducted himself honourably and gave up improper indulgences. 

At this time the Mughal horse crossed the Biyah, and the 
Sult&n sent against them the Martyr Prince from Multan, 
Bughrd Kh&n from Samdna, and Malik Barbak Bektars' from 
Dehli. They marched to the Biyah, driving back the Mugbals, 
and obtaining many victorios over them, so that the enemy were 
unable to advance beyond the Biyah. In each of these three 
armies there were about seventeen or eighteen thousand horse. 

Fifteen or sixteen years had passed since the accession of 
Balban, during which the country had been quiet, and no adver- 
sary or disaffected person had disturbed the peace. * * * News 
at length reached Dehli that the perfidious Tughril had brokee 
out in rebellion at Lakhnauti. Tughril was a Turk, and a very 
active, bold, courageous, and generous man. Sultdn Balban bad 
made him viceroy of Lakhnauti and Bengal. Shrewd and know- , 
ing people had given to Lakhnauti the name of Bulghakpur (the 
city of strife), for since the time when Sultdn Mu’izzu-d dia 
Muhammad Sdm conquered Dehli, every governor that had been 
sent ftom thence to Lakhnauti took advantage of the distance, 
and of the difficulties of the road, to rebel. If they did not 
rebel themselves others rebelled against them, killed them, and 
seized the country. The people of this country had for many 
long years evinced a disposition to revolt, and the disaffected and 
evil disposed among them generally succeeded in alienating the 
loyalty of the governors. 

Tughril Kh&n, on being appointed ft) Lakhnauti, was successful 
in several enterprises. He attacked Jdjnagar^ and cai'ried off 

' Fiiishta reads this name as “ Birliis." 

* The printed text bus Ilajinagitr, an obvious blunder. The MSS. correctly giw 
“ J&jnagar.*' Briggs, following Dow, says, “ Jujnogar is on the banks of the Ms- 
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great spoil in valuables and elephants. Traitors and rebels then 
made advances to him, and represented that the Saltan was old, 
and his two sons were engaged in guarding against the Mnghals. 
That no year passed without the Mughals forcing their way into 
Hindustan and seizing upon different towns. The Court of 
Dehli bad quite enough to do in repelling these attacks, and 
neither the Sultan nor his sons could leave this all important duty 
to come to Lakbnauti. The nobles of Hindustan had no leader, 
they were wanting in soldiers and retainers, in elephants and 
wealth, and they were quite incapable of marching to Lakh- 
nauti and opposing Tughril. So they urged him to revolt and 
make himself king. Tughril listened to and was led astray by 
these evil advisers. He was young, self-willed, and daring; 
“ ambition had long laid its egg in his head," and he was heed- 
less of the royal revenge and chastisement. The spoil and ele- 
phants which he had captured at J &jnagar he kept for himself, 
and sent none to Dehli. He assumed royal insignia, and took 
the title of Sult&n Mughisu-d din, which title was used in the 
hhutla and on his coins. He was profuse in his liberality, so the 
people of the city and the environs were Jiis friends. Money 
closed the eyes of the clear-sighted, and greed of gold kept the 
more politic in retirement. The army and the citizens lost all 
fear of the supreme power, and ioined heart and soul with 
Tughril. 

The rebellion of Tughril was a sore trouble to Balban, for the 
rebel had been one of his cherished slaves {handa). In his 
anger and sorrow he lost his rest and appetite ; and as the news 
of Tughril’s introducing his name into the khutha, his striking 
of coins, and his largesses reached Dehli, he became more and 
more incensed. He was so engrrossed with this rebellion that no 

lianuddi, and was the capital of Orissa,” and there is still a town called J^jpur in 
Cuttack. But the J&jnagar here mentioned was eridently east of the Brahmaputra, 
and corresponds to Tippera. The Sun&r-g&nw, presently mentioned as on the road to 
J&jnagar, is described by Bennell as being once a large city and now a Tillage on a 
hrmch of the Brahmaputra, 13 miles S. E. of Dacca. — j^ruhta I. 260 , Sennell’t 
Uenair; Steteart’i £aiftU, 72 . 

voz. ni. 
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other bnsincss received any attention ; night and day ho was on 
the alert for farther news about it. At first he sent against 
the rebel Abtagin, “ the long haired,” who was known as Amir 
Khdn. This chief was an old slave of Balban ; he had re- 
ceived his training among military men, and had for many 
years held the fief of Oudh. He was named Commander-in- 
chief, and along with him were sent Tamar Kh&n Shamsi, Malik 
T&ju-d din, son of Xatlagh Xhdn Shamsi, and other nobles of 
Hindust&n. 

Amir Khan, with the army of Hindustan, crossed the Sarati,* 
and marched towards Lakhnauti; and Tughril, with a large force 
numbering many elephants, advanced to meet him. The two 
armies came in sight of each other, and a number of people as- 
sembled to support the traitor Tughril. His profuse liberality had 
induced many of the inhabitants of that country to assist him, 
and had won over also a large number of the troops sent from 
Dehli against him. He attacked Amir Khdn and defeated him. 
The troops of Dehli fled, and were cruelly treated by the Hindus. 
The victorious troops of Tughril pursued, and many of the de- 
feated force, being poor and greedy, and unmindful of the Sultan’s 
chastisement, deserted the army of Amir Khan, and joined 
Tughril. When the news of this defeat reached the Sultan, his 
rage and shame increased a hundred-fold. All fear of the anger 
of God left his bosom, and he gave way to needless severity. 
He ordered Amir Khfin to be hanged over the gate of Oudh. 
This condign punishment excited a strong feeling of opposition 
among the wise men of the day, who looked upon it as a token 
that the reign of Balban was drawing to an end. 

Next year the Sultan sent another army against Lakhnauti, 
under a new commander. The defeat of Amir Khdn had made 
Tughril bolder, and his power and state had greatly increased. 
He marched out of Lakhnauti, attacked the army of Dehli, and 
totally defeated it. Many of this force also deserted to Tughril, 
allured by his gold. The news of this second defeat over- 
‘ Here written Serao, and afterwaidi SarA, meaning the Saijn or Gogia. 
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whelmed the Sult&n with shame and anger, his life was em- 
bittered, and he devoted all his attention and energy to effect the 
defeat of Tughril. He resolved to march against the rebel in 
person, and ordered a large number of boats to be collected on 
the Ganges and the Jumna. He then set forth, as if for a 
hunting excursion to Sam&na and Sann&m (the fiefs of his son 
Bughr4 Kh4n), and, dividing these districts, he placed them 
under the charge of the chiefs and troops of those districts. Malik 
Sunj Sarjdnddr was made Ndib of Simana, and commander of 
its forces. Bughra Khan was directed to collect his own forces, 
and to follow in the rear of his father’s army. The Sult4n then 
left S4m4na, and, proceeding into the Doab, he crossed the 
Ganges, and took his course to Lakhuauti. He wrote to his son 
at Multin, directing him to he careful of his country, and to give 
a good account of the Mughals, adding that he had placed the 
forces of S4m4na at his disposal. The Sultdn wrote also to 
Maliku-1 umari Kotwdl of Dehli, one of his most trusty ad- 
herents, appointing him to act as his lieutenant at Dehli during 
his absence, and placing the whole business of the State and the 
various officials under his charge. In announcing this appoint- 
ment the SuMn told him that he had marched against Tughril, 
and that he was fully resolved to pursue him, and never turn 
back until he had exacted vengeance. 

The Sultan summoned all the forces of the neighbourhood where 
he was, and marched for Laklinauti, his rage and shame causing 
him to disregard the rainy season. Proceeding into Oudh he 
ordered a general levy, and two lakhs of men of all classes 
were enrolled. An immense fleet of boats was collected, and in 
these he passed his army over the Sar4u. The rains now came 
on, and although he had plenty of boats the passage through the 
low-lying country was difficult, and the army was delayed ten 
or twelve days, toiling through the water and mud, and the pour- 
ing tain. Meantime Tughril had received intelligence of the ad- 
vance of the Sultin. He then said to his friends and supporters, 
“ If any one besides the Sult&n had come against me, 1 would 
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have faced him, and fought it oat. Bat as the Sult&n has left 
his duties at Dehli, and has come against me in person, I cannot 
withstand him.” When intelligence of the passage of the Sar&d 
reached Tughril, he immediatelj prepared for flight, and as the 
Sultan's march was retarded by the rains he had plenty of time. 
Many people joined him through fear of the Sultan’s vengeance ; 
and he carried oft with him treasure and elephants, a picked 
body of troops, his officers, relations, and adherents, with their 
wives and children. He also worked upon many people by 
holding out to them the terrors of the Sultdn’s vengeance, so 
that they collected their money and followed him. He took the 
road to J djnagar, and halted at a dry place, one day’s journey 
from Lakhnauti. Few persons of importance were left in the 
city, apd the people were all well disposed to him, having the 
fear of the Sultan on the one hand, and the hope of Tughril’s 
favour on the other. The Sultan was thirty or forty kos from 
Lakhnauti, and Tughril continued his march to Jdjnagar. He 
deluded the people who accompanied him by telling them that he 
would stay for a time at Jajnagar, but that the Sultdn would 
be unable to remain long at Lakhnauti. As soon as he should 
hear of the Sultan’s departure they would plunder J Sjnagar, and 
return rich and safe to Lakhnauti, for no one whom the Sultan 
could leave there would be able to oppose their return. On their 
approaching the place the Sultdn’s deputy would retire. 

Several days were passed by the Sultdn at Lakhnauti in 
arming and newly organizing his forces ; but he set off with all 
possible speed towards Jdjnagar in pursuit of the rebel. The 
author’s maternal grandfather, Sij)dh-sdldr Hisdmu-d din, waUlr 
dar of Malik Bdr-bak, was made governor of Lakjinauti, with 
directions to send on to the army, three or four times every week, 
full particulars of the news which might arrive from Dehli. 
Balban marched with all speed, and in a few days arrived at 
Sunar-gdnw. The Rdl of that place, by name Danuj Rdl, met 
the Sultdn, and an agreement was made with him that he should 
guard against the escape of Tughril by water. 
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The SuMn many times publicly declared that he would never 
give up the pursuit of the rebel. They were playing for half the 
kingdom of Dehli ; and if Tughril took to the water he would 
pursue him, and he would never return to Dehli, or even men- 
tion it, until the blood of the rebel and his followers had been 
poured out. The people of the army well knew the fierce temper 
and implacable resolution of the SuMn. They despaired of ever 
returning, and many of them drew up their wills and sent them 
to their homes. * ♦ * The army marched about seventy kos, 
and arrived in the vicinity of Jdjnagar; but Tughril had pursued 
a difierent routes and not a man of his army had been seen. 
The SuMn therefore sent Malik B&rbak Bektars^ SuMnl, at 
the head of seven or eight thousand horse, who marched ten or 
twelve kos in advance of the main force, and every day scouts 
were sent on before this advance party to get intelligence of 
Tughril. Thus they proceeded. But although scouts were sent 
out in all directions, no trace could be found of the rebel, till 
one day Muhammad Sher-andaz, the chief of Kol, his brother 
Malik Mukaddir, and “ Tughril-kush,” all brave and renowned 
soldiers, who had been sent forward ten or twelve kos in advance 
to reconnoitre and make inquiries, fell in with a party of com 
dealers, who were returning home after completing their dealings 
with Tughril. These men were immediately seized, and Malik 
Sher-and&z ordered two of them to be beheaded. This act so 
terrified the rest that they gave the desired information. Tugh- 
ril was encamped at less than half a kos distance, near a stone- 
built reservoir,® and intended next day to enter the territory of 
J&jnagar. Malik Sher-anddz sent two of these grain dealers in 
charge of two Turk! horsemen to Malik B&rbak, announcing the 
discovery, and urging his advance. The reconnoitring party 
proceeded and found the tents of Tughril pitched near a hand, 
with all his force encamped around. All seemed secure and tree 

‘ This name ia always so given in the Printed Text and in the hi SS., hut Firishta 
has “Biilaa.” 
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from apprehension ; some were washing their clothes, others were 
drinking wine and singing. The elephants were browsing en the 
branches of the trees, and the horses and cattle were grazing — 
everywhere a feeling of security prevailed. The leaders of the 
reconnoitring force remarked to each other that if they were 
discovered the traitor would take to flight. His elephants and 
treasure might Ml into their hands, but he himself would escape. 
If this occurred, what could they say to the Sultdn, and what 
hope would there be of their lives. They therefore resolved that 
it was best to take the boldest course, to rush at once into tjie 
enemy’s camp and attack the tent of the traitor. He might 
possibly be taken and be beheaded before his forces could rally to 
the rescue ; and his army might take to flight, under the impres- 
sion that they were attacked by the army of the Sultdn, and not 
by a mere handful of thirty or forty horsemet,. So the brave 
fellows drew their swords, and shouting the name of Tughril, 
dashed into the camp. They reached his tent ; but Tughril had 
heard the clamour, and, passing through his scullery, he mounted 
a horse without a saddle, and made off to a river which ran 
near. The whole army of Tughril, under the impression that 
the Sult4n was iq)on them, fled in terror and dismay. Mu- 
kaddir and “ Tughril-kush ” pursued Tughril, who made all 
speed to the river. When he reached it, Tughril-kush drew an 
arrow, shot him in the side and brought him down. Mukaddir 
instantly dismounting, cut ofl his head, and cast his body into 
the river. Concealing the head under his clothes he went to 
the river and washed his hands. The officers of Tughril came 
up shouting, “ Your Majesty,” and seeking for him on every 
side. Just then Malik B&rbak arrived with his army and dis- 
persed the forces of TughriL Mukaddir and Tughril-kush 
placed the head of the traitor before Malik £&rbak, who instantly 
wrote a despatch of victory to the Sult&n. The sons and 
daughters of Tughril, his attendants, companions, and officers, 
all fell into the hands of the victors. The men of this victorioos 
tosee obtained sueh booty in money, goods, horses, arms, slaves,^ 
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and handmaids, as to suffice them and their children for many 
years. Two or three thousand men and women were taken 
prisoners. 

When news of the victory and of the death of Tughril reached 
the Sult&n, he halted, and Malik B&rbak returned, bringing 
with him the booty and prisoners that had fallen into his hands. 
The Malik recounted all the particulars of the victory, and the 
Sult&n was very angry with Muhammad Sher-and&z, saying that 
he had committed an error, which might have been of serious 
consequences to him and the army, of Dehli. But as all had 
ended well, the Sultdn, after these censures, bestowed robes and 
rewards upon all the men of the reconnoitring party, according 
to their rank and position, and raised their dignities. Upon 
Muhammad Sher-andiz he bestowed especial favour ; to the man 
who shot the arrow he gave the title of “ Tughril-kush,”^ Slayer 
of Tughril ; and to Mukaddir, who had cut off the traitor’s head 
he gave a robe and suitable rew'ards. • • * This achievement 
increased a hundred-fold the awe felt of Balban by his subjects. 

The Sult&n returned to Lakhnauti, and there ordered that 
gibbets should be erected along both sides of the great haxdr, 
which was more than a Aos in length. He ordered all the sons 
and sons-in-Iaw of Tughril, and all men who had served him or 
borne arras for him, to be slain and placed upon the gibbets. 
Tughril had shown great favour to a certain kalandar, • • • 
and the Sultdn went so far as to kill him and gibbet him, with all 
his followers. The punishments went on during the two or three 
days that the Sultan remained at Lakhnauti, and the beholders 
were so horrifted that they nearly died of fear. I, the author, 
have heard from several old men that such punishment as was 
inflicted on Lakhnauti had never been heard of in Dehli, and no 
one could remember anything like it in Hindust&n. A number 

1 The Text in every instance qpeaks cf Malik Mnkaddir and Tughnl-kush os 
two distinct personsi and this passage is decisive as to the author's opinion. Firishta, 
however, who evidently used Baml’s account, is just as distinct in saying that 
Uukaddir was the man who shot and killed Tughril, and that it was he who was 

called << TughrU-kush*'- 
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of prisoners who belonged to Dehli and its neighbourhood were 
ordered to be put in fetters and carried to Delhi, there to receive 
their punishment. 

The Sult&n remained some days longer at Lakhnauti. He 
placed the country under the charge of his younger son, Bughra 
Khan, to whom he granted a canopy and other royal insignia. 
He himself appointed the officials and feudatories Qktd’ddrs ) ; 
but he gave to Bughr^t Khan all the spoils of Tughril Khan, 
excepting the elephants and gold which he took with him to 
Dehli. He called his son to him in private, and made him take 
an oath that he would recover and secure the country of Bengal, 
and that he would not hold convivial parties, nor indulge in wine 
and dissipation. He then asked his son where he was lodging, 
and he replied in the palace of the old kings near the great 
hdsdr, BughrS, Khin was also called Mahmud, and the Sultan 
said to him, “Mahmud, didst thou see?” The prince was 
surprised at the question, and made no answer. Again the king 
said, “ Mahmdd, didst thou see ?” The prince was amazed, and 
knew not what answer to give. The Sultdn repeated the ques- 
tion a third time, and then added, “ You saw my punishments 
in the bazar V’ The prince bowed and assented. The Sult4n 
went on to say, “If ever designing and evil-minded persons 
should incite you to waver in your allegiance to Dehli, and to 
throw off its authority, then remember the vengeance which you 
have seen exacted in the bazar. Understand me and forget not, 
that if the governors of Hind or Sind, of Malwa or Gujarat, or 
Lakhnauti, or Sundr-gdnw shall draw the sword and become 
rebels to the throne of Dehli, then such punishment as has fallen 
upon Tughril and his dependents will fall upon them, their wives 
and children, and all their adherents. Another day he spoke to 
his son in private before some of his principal associates \im- 
pressing upon him the respomihilities of hie station, and warning 
him against pleasure and dissipation]. 

The Sultdn then took hm departure for Dehli, and Bughii 
Kh&n accompanied him for some marches. On the day before 
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BughT& E.b&n was to return the Sult&n halted, and after morning 
prayer he called several of his old friends and Bughri Kh&n into 
his presence. He directed the latter to summon his secretary to 
come vrith writing materials, and told them to sit down before 
him, for he was about to deliver some counsels to his son. 
Then addressing his friends he said, “I know that whatever 
principles of government I may enforce upon this my son, he, 
through his devotion to' pleasure, will disregard. Still, my 
paternal affection impels me to write down some counsels for 
him, in the presence of you who are old men, who have seen 
much, and have gained great experience. God give my son 
grace to act upon some of my words.” 

• « « « * 

After the Sult&n had concluded his counsels to his son, and 
the secretary had committed them to writing, he gave him a 
robe of honour, tenderly embraced" him, and shedding tears over 
him bade him farewell. Bughrd Kh&n then returned to Lakh- 
nauti, and the Sultfi,n, with his army, pursued his journey 
towards Dehli. On reaching the Sard he halted, and he issued 
an order that no one who had gone with the army from Dehli to 
Lakhnauti should remain at the latter place without permission, 
and that no one should proceed from Lakhnauti to Delhi without 
his consent. After an inspection of the men of his army, he 
crossed the river and continued his journey. • • * He passed 
through Badaun, and crossed the Ganges at the ferry of Ghandr. 
The people of Dehli of all classes came forth to meet him * • * 
and he entered his capital after being absent three years. [i2e- 
jokings, public thanks, and rewards.'] 

After the rewards were distributed, the Sultdn ordered a row 
of gibbets to he erected on both sides of the road from Badddn 
to Talpat (Filibhit 1), and that the inhabitants of Dehli and its 
environs, who had joined Tughril, and had been made prisoners 
at Ls^hnauti, should be suspended thereon. This direful order 
spread dismay in the city ; for many of the inhabitants of the 
tovm and environs had relations and connections among the 
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of prisoners who belonged to Dehli and its neighbourhood were 
ordered to be put in fetters and carried to Delhi, there to receive 
their punishment. 

Tlie Sult&n remained some days longer at Lakhnauti. He 
placed the country under the charge of his younger son, Bughra 
Khan, to whom he granted a canopy and other royal insignia. 
He himself appointed the officials and feudatories QJctd’ddrs ) ; 
but he gave to Bughr4 Khan all the spoils of Tughril Khan, 
excepting the elephants and gold which he took with him to 
Dehli. He called his son to him in private, and made him take 
an oath that he would recover and secure the country of Bengal, 
and that he would not hold convivial parties, nor indulge in wine 
and dissipation. He then asked his son where he was lodging, 
and he replied in the palace of the old kings near the great 
bazar. BughrS. Kh&n was also called Mahmud, and the Sultan 
said to him, “ Mahmud, didst thou see P ” The prince was 
surprised at the question, and made no answer. Again the king 
said, “ Mahmdd, didst thou see?” The prince was amazed, and 
knew not what answer to give. The Sult&n repeated the ques- 
tion a third time, and then added, “ You saw my punishments 
in the bazar V’ The prince bowed and assented. The Sult&n 
went on to say, "If ever designing and evil-minded persons 
should incite you to waver in your allegiance to Dehli, and to 
throw off its authority, then remember the vengeance which you 
have seen exacted in the bazar. Understand me and forget not, 
that if the governors of Hind or Sind, of Malwa or Gujarat, or 
Lakhnauti, or Sunar-gdnw shall draw the sword and become 
rebels to the throne of Dehli, then such punishment as has fallen 
upon Tughril and his dependents will fall upon them, their wives 
and children, and all their adherents. Another day he spoke to 
his son in private before some of his principal associates [t»J- 
pressing upon him the responsibilities of his station, and warning 
him against pleasure and dissipation]. 

The Sult&n then took his departure for Dehli, and Bughr4 
Kh4n accompanied him for some marches. On the day before 
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Bughrd E.h&n was to return the Siiltdn halted, and after morning 
prayer he called several of his old friends and Bughrd Khdn into 
his presence. He directed the latter to summon his secretary to 
come with writing materials, and told them to sit down before 
him, for he was about to deliver some counsels to his son. 
Then addressing his friends he said, “I know that whatever 
principles of government I may enforce upon this my son, he, 
through his devotion to' pleasure, will disregard. Still, my 
paternal affection impels me to write down some counsels for 
him, in the presence of you who are old men, who have seen 
much, and have gained great experieuce. God give my son 
grace to act upon some of my words.” 

« * 4 • • 

After the Sultdn had concluded his counsels to his son, and 
the secretary had committed them to writing, he gave him a 
robe of honour, tenderly embraced him, and shedding tears over 
him bade him farewell. Bughra Khdn then returned to Lakh- 
nauti, and the Sultdn, with his army, pursued his journey 
towards Dehli. On reaching the Saru he halted, and he issued 
an order that no one who had gone with the army from Dehli to 
Lakhnauti should remain at the latter place without permission, 
and that no one should proceed from Lakhnauti to Delhi without 
his consent. After an inspection of the men of his army, he 
crossed the river and continued his journey. • • • He passed 
through Badaun, and crossed the Ganges at the ferry of Ghanur. 
The people of Dehli of all classes came forth to meet him * * * 
and he entered his capital after being absent three years, [^e- 
joicings, pulltc thanks, and rewards.^ 

After the rewards were distributed, the Sultdn ordered a row 
of gibbets to be erected on both sides of the road from Baddun 
to Talpat (Bilibhit !), and that the inhabitants of Dehli and its 
environs, who had joined Tughril, and had been made prisoners 
at Lakhnauti, should be suspended thereon. This direiul order 
spread dismay in the city ; for many of the inhabitants of the 
town and environs had relations and connections among the 
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prisoners. * * * The public sorrow became known to the kdiA 
of the army, who was greatly shocked. He proceeded on the 
evening of the Sabbath, and throwing himself at the feet of the 
Sultan interceded for the unhappy prisoners. The Sultdn was 
moved by his importunity, and ordered that the majority of the 
prisoners, who were of no name and repute, should be set at 
liberty ; that some of the better known should be banished to the 
neighbouring towns, and that those belonging to the city should 
be retained in prison for a time. The most notorious among them 
were ordered to be mounted on buffalos, and to be paraded round 
the city for an exemplary punishment. After a while, through 
the intercession of the Adzi, they all obtained their release. * * • 

The Sultan’s eldest son, who was called Khan of Mult&n, and 
ruled over Sind, brought to Dehli the tribute money and horses 
for the whole three years during which the Sultdn had been 
absent, and presented his reports to his father. The Sultan was 
greatly pleased, his affection and kindness to his son was in* 
creased tenfold, and he sent him back to his government loaded 
with honours. • • • 

In the year 684 h. (a.d. 1285) the Khan of Multdn, the 
eldest son and heir apparent of the Sultan, and the mainstay of 
the State, proceeded to Labor and Deobalpur (Dipdlpur) to 
oppose the accursed Samar, the bravest dog of all the dogs of 
Changiz Khan. By the will of fate, the prince with many of his 
nobles and officers fell in battle, and a grievous disaster thus hap- 
pened to the throne of Balban. Many veteran horsemen perished 
in the same battle. This calamity caused great and general 
mourning in Multdn. ♦ * * From that time the deceased prince 
was called “ the Martyr Prince.” Amir Khusrd was made 
prisoner by the Mughals in the same action, and obtained his 
freedom with great difficulty. He wrote an elegy on the death 
of the prince. * * * 

Vf hen the news of this defeat and the death of the prince 
reached the Sult&n, he was quite broken down with sorrow. The 
army was a well-appointed one, and “ the Martyr Prince” was 
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the son whom he had loved dearer than his life, and whom he 
had destined to be his successor. The Saltan was now more 
than eighty years old, and although he struggled hard against 
the effects of his bereavement, they day by day became more 
apparent. By day he held his court, and entered into public 
business as if to show that his loss had not affected him ; but at 
night he poured forth his cries of grief, tore his garments, and 
threw dust upon his head. When the particulars of the prince’s 
death arrived, the Sultin bestowed Multan, with the other terri- 
tories, the canopy, and all the ensigns of royalty which he had 
given to the late prince, on Kai-Khusru, his son. This prince 
was very young, but he was greatly favoured by the Sultfi,n, who 
sent him to Multan with a large retinue of nobles and officers. 
The reign of Balbau now drew to a close, and he gradually sank 
under his sorrow. 

Biographical noiiees of the nobles and great men of the reign of 

Balban, 

To return to my history. When the Sultdn grew weak and ill 
from grief for his lost son, he summoned his younger son, Bughra 
Kh&n, from Laklmauti, and said to him, “ Grief for your brother 
has btought me to my dying bed, and who knows how soon my 
end may come ? This is uo tune for you to bo absent, for I hav^e 
no other son to take my place. Kai-Kliiisru and Kai-Kubad, 
your sons,' whom I have cherished, are young, and have not 
experienced the heat and cold of fortune. Youthful passions and 
indulgence would make them unfit to govern my kingdom, if it 
should descend to them. The realm of Dehli would again be- 
come a child’s toy, as it was under the successors of Shamsu-d 
din. If you are in Lakhnauti when another mounts the throne 
in Dehli, you must be his subordinate; but if you are estab- 
lished in Dehli, whoever rules in Lakhnauti must submit to you. 
Think over this ; do not leave my side ; cast away all desire of 
going to Lakhnauti.” Bughrfi Khan was a heedless prince ; 
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> he did not know that in the management of a kingdom qiipstions 
are constantly arising and dangers threatening. He had been 
two or three months in Dehli, and his father’s health had slightly 
improved. He wanted to go to Lakhnauti, so he found a pretext 
for doing so, and set off thither without leave from his father. 

Bughrfi, Kh^in had a son named Kai-Kub&d, who had been 
brought up by the Sultan, and now stayed by his side. The 
Khan had not reached Lakhnauti when the Sultdn became worse. 
He knew that he was stricken by death, and gave up all hope 
of surviving. Three days before his death, he summoned to his 
presence Maliku-l-umara Kotwal of Dehli, Khwija Husain Basri 
the icasfr, and some other of his favourite servants, and said. 
You are old and are versed in matters of government : you 
know how things go on when kings die, and I know that my end 
is near. * * * After I am gone, you must set upon the throne 
Kai-Khusru, son of my eldest son, the martyr prince, whom, after 
his father’s death, I named as my successor, and who is worthy 
of the throne. Ho is young and incapable of ruling as yet, but 
what can I do ? Mahmdd (Bughrd. Kh&n) has shrunk from the 
work, and people shut their eyes at him. Ho is gone to Lakh- 
nauti, intent upon other views. The throne will not stand 
without a king, and I see no course but that of my making my 
will in favour of Kai-Khusrti. He dismissed his friends, and 
three days afterwards he died. The kotical and his people were 
strong, and, as confidants of the late king, had great power in the 
city. For a private reason, which it would be unseemly to 
expose,*- they had been uninendly to the martyr prince, and they 
were apprehensive of danger if Kai-Khusrti succeeded, so they 
sent him at onco to Multin. They then took Kai-Kubdd, the 
son of Bughrd Khan, and placed him on the throne with the 
title of Mu’izzu-d din. The corpse of Sultdn Balban was taken 
out of the Red Palace at night, and was buried in the house of 
rest, and thus ended one who for so many years had ruled with 
dignity, honour, and vigour. • * • 

* Ojlj jjr S 
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From the day that Balban, the &.ther of his people, died, all 
security of life and property was lost, and no one had any confi- 
dence in the stability of the kingdom. Mu'izzu-d din had not 
reigned a year before the chiefs and nobles quarrelled with each 
other ; many were killed upon suspicion and doubt ; and the 
people, seeing the troubles and hardships which had befallen the 
country, sighed for a renewal of the reign of Balban. 

SuLTANU-L Kaeam Mu’izzu-d Dukta wau Din Kai-Kubad. 

The author of this history, Zia-Barni, was a child in the reign ^ 
of Sultdn Mu’izzu-d din Kai-KubaJ, grandson of Sultan Balban, 
and the details which he has written he learned from his father, 
Muyidu-1 Mulk, and from his preceptors, who were men of note 
at the time. Kai-Kubad^ ascended the throne in the year 
685 H. (1286 A.D.) ® Ho was then seventeen or eighteen years 
old, and was a young man of many excellent qualities. He was 
of an equable temper, kind in disposition, and very handsome ; 
but he was fond of pleasure and sensual gratifications. From his 
childhood till the day he came to the throne, he had been brought 
up under the eye of the Sultdn, his grandfather. Such strict 
tutors had been placed over him that he never had the idea of 
indulging in any pleasure, or the opportunity of gratifying any 
lust. His tutors, in fear of the Sultan, watched him so carefully 
that he never cast his eyes on any fair damsel, and never tasted 
a cup of wine. Night and day his austere guardians watched 
over him. Teachers instructed liim in the polite arts and in 
manly exercises, and he was never allowed to do any unseemly 
act, or to utter any improper speech. When, all at once, and 
without previous expectation, he was elevated to such a mighty 
throne, * • * all that he had read, and heard, and learned, he 
immediately forgot ; his lessons of wisdom and self-restraint 

* Banii generally uses the title Mu’izzu-d dm, but I bare preferred the shortar and 
more distmctire name. 

’ Properly 686, as proved in the Printed Text by a verse quoted from Amir 
Ehusrfr’s Ktrdnus Sadam^ 
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were thrown aside, and he plmiged at once into pleasure and 
dissipation of every kind. • • • His ministers, likewise, the 
young nobles of his court, and his companions and friends, all 
gave themselves up to pleasure. The example spread, and all 
ranks, high and low, learned and unlearned, acquired a taste for 
wine drinking and amusements. 

Kai-Kub4d gave up residing in the city, and, quitting the 
Red Palace, he built a splendid palace, and laid out a beautiful 
garden at Kilu-garhi, on the banks of the Jumna. Thither he 
retired, with the nobles and attendants of his court, and when it 
was seen that he had resolved upon residing there, the nobles 
and officers also built palaces and dwellings, and, taking up their 
abode there, Kilu-garhi became a populous place [and the remrt 
of all the lotanes and tninistranls of pleashre.'] Night and day 
the Sultan gave himself up entirely to dissipation and enjoyment. 

Malik Niz4mu-d din, nephew and son-in-law of Maliku-1 
umar4 Kotwal of Dehli, now rose to the highest offices. He 
became Bdd-bah, or chief administrator of justice, and Ndibd 
mulk, or deputy ruler of the State, and the government of the 
country was in his hands. Malik Kiw4mu-d din, who held 
the office of secretary, an accomplished and eloquent man, 
thoroughly versed ni correspondence and the duties of secretary, 
was made 'TTmdatit-l mulk and Ndib-wakildar. Nizamu-d din 
was an active, ready, and crafty man, and his rise to power gave 
great offence to the nobles and servants of the late king, who 
were strong and numerous, and still held important positions. 
His head was filled with ambitious designs, while the Sultan was 
engrossed with pleasure and conviviality. The old and expe- 
rienced courtiers, who had felt the heat and cold of varying 
fortune, perceived that the minister bore them no good will, and 
formed themselves into various parties. The nobles, heads of 
great families, found their position at court shaken, and some 
of them conceived a craving for an extension of their power. 
Niz4mu-d din sharpened his teeth in the pursuit of his ambition, 
and argued with himself thus : “ Sult&n Balban was a wary old 
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wolf, who held posseasion of Dehli for sixty years, and kept down 
the people of the kingdom with a firm grasp. He is gone, and 
his son, who was fitted to be a king, died before him ; Bnghra 
Eh&n remains contented at Lakhnauti, and the roots of empire 
which the old man planted are day by day growing weaker. 
The Sultdn, in his devotion to pleasure, has not a thought for 
his government. If I get rid of Kai-Khusru, the son of “the 
Martyr Prince,” and can remove some of the old nobles from the 
person of the sovereign, the realm of Dehli will fall with ease 
into my hands.” With such thoughts and crooked designs, he 
began to play his game against Kai-Khusru ; so he said to the 
Sultau, “Kai-Khusru is your partner in the kingdom, and is 
endued with many kingly virtues. The nobles are very friendly 
towards him, and look upon him as the heir-apparent of Sult&n 
Balban. If several of Balban’s nobles support him, one day they 
will set you aside and raise him to the throne. It would there- 
fore be politic for you to summon him from Multan, and to make 
away with him on the road. This truculent suggestion was 
adopted, and messengers were sent for Kai-Khusru. Nizamu-d 
din took advantage of the Sultan’s drunkenness to obtain his 
sanction for the murder of the prince. He then despatched his 
emissaries, who murdered the prince at Eohtak. 

This murder excited great dread of the minister among all those 
nobles who remained in office. The glory and honour of the 
maliks was shattered, and fear seized upon them all. Kizamu-d 
din became more overbearing. He brought a charge against 
Khwdja Khatir, icdzlr of the Sultan, and had him placed upon 
an ass, and paraded through the whole city. This punishment 
increased the terror which all the nobles and officers felt. He 
next resolved upon removing the chief nobles and heads of illus- 
trious families ; so he said to the Sult&n, “ These newly-made 
Musulm&ns, who hold offices and appointments near your ma- 
jesty, are in league together. You have made them your com- 
panions and associates, but they intend to deal treacherously 
with you ; and, introducing themselves by degrees into the 
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palace, they will turn yon out and seize upon the kingdom. 
These Mughal nobles hold meetings in their houses and consult 
together. They are all of one race, their followers are numerous, 
and they have grown so strong that they will raise a rebellion. 
Shortly after he reported to the Sult&n some words which had 
come to his ears, as having been uttered by these Mughals while 
in a state of intoxication, and he obtained from him permission 
to seize and kill them. One day he had them all seized in the 
palace, the principal of them were slain and cast into the Jumna, 
and their houses and property were plundered. Several de- 
scendants of slaves,^ also, w'ho were men of high rank in the time 
of Balkan, having formed acquaintances and friendship with these 
new Musulmans, were made -prisoners and confined in distant 
forts. Their families, which had long taken root in the land, 
were scattered. 

Next after these Malik Sh&hik, a/mir of Msltfto, ami Malik 
Tuzaki, who was the holder of the fiof of Baran, and held the 
office of Muster-master-general — men of high rank and import- 
ance in the reign of Balkan — ^were both of them got rid of by 
stratagem. These proceedings made the designs of Niz4rau-d 
din sufficiently clear to all men of the court and city ; and his 
house became the resort of the principal men of tho place. He 
had obtained such an ascendancy over Kai-Kubad, that when- 
ever any one belonging to the city or otherwise made allusion to 
the ambitious designs of Nizamu-d din, or, in a fair and open 
way, brought any evil practice to his notice, tho Sultan used to 
say to his minister, “So and'so has spoken this about yon;” 
or he would have the person seized, and giving him over to 
Niz4mu-d din, would say, “ This man wanted to make mischief 
between us.” 

The ascendancy of Nizamu-d din reached such a pitch that 
his wife, who was the daughter of Maliku-1 umai-a, became 
known as “honorary mother” of the Sultan, and the directress 
of his female apartments. The sight of his power caused all the 
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great men and chiefs of the city and country to anxiously watch 
his proceedings and guard against his hostility with all caution. 
With every device in their power, they endeavoured to obtain 
his favour, and to be reckoned among his adherents. Kotw&l 
Maliku-1 TTmari Fakhru-d din, father-in-law and uncle of 
Niz&mu-d din, often spoke to him in private, and remonstrated 
with him on his ambitious designs and his destruction of the 
nobles, saying, “ I and my father have been kottcdk of Dehli for 
eighty years, and as we have never meddled with affairs of State, 
we have remained in safety, * • * banish this vision of royalty 
from your mind, for royalty has no relation with us. * * • 
Supposing you kill this drunken insensate king by some vil- 
lainous contrivance, the infamy of such an action will remain 
upon you and your children till the day of judgment.” * • • 
This admonition of the kotwcil’s became generally known, * • • 
and raised him very high in public estimation. 

Niz4mu-d din profited nothing by these counsels; his ambition 
to acquire the regal power made him blind and deaf. Every day 
he made some new move in the game, and sought to remove the 
Khiljis, who were obstacles in his road to sovereignty. Fate, how- 
ever, derided these crude designs, and smiled upon the Khiljis. The 
Sultdn himself became aware that Nizarau-d din desired to remove 
him, and in fact his designs were patent to every one in Dehli. 

While Kai-Kubad was sitting on the throne in Dehli, his 
father, Bughra Khan, at Lakhnauti, had assumed the title of 
Nasiru-d din, and had struck coins and caused the khutba to be 
read in his own name. A correspondence was kept up between 
the father and son, and messengers were constantly passing, 
carrying presents from one to the other. The father was in- 
formed of his son’s devotion to pleasure, and of jN^izamu-d din’s 
designs, • * • so he wrote letters of advice and caution to his son, 
• • * but the Sult&n, absorbed in his pleasures, * • * paid no 
heed to his father’s remonstrances, and took no notice of his 
minister’s designs. Neither did he give the least attention to 
the business of the kingdom. 
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When Bughrd Kh&n^ heard that his son * • • paid no heed 
to his letters, he resolved to go and see him, and he wrote him a 
letter announcing his intention. • • * This letter awakened the 
Sultan’s affection * * * and several letters passed. • * * It was 
at length arranged that the Sult&n would go to Oudh, and that 
his father should come from Lakhnauti and meet him on the banks 
of the Saru. The Sult&n’s intention was to proceed privately 
{jaridali) to the Sard, but his minister opposed this, * * ob- 

serving that “ the journey was long, and that ho ought to travel 
in state with an army. • • • Old writers had said that in 
pursuit of dominion fathers will slay their sons, and sons their 
fathers, v Ambition for rule stifles both paternal and filial affec- 
tion. * * • The Sultan’s father had struck coins and caused the 
khutha to be read in his name — ^besides, he was the rightful heir 
to the kingdom, and who could foresee what would happen at the 
interview. The Sultan ought to proceed with his army in all 
state and grandeur. * * * The Rdis and Ednas would then 
come to pay their respects ; but if he travelled with haste, all 
reverence for the kingly office would be lost.” * * » His advice 
was taken by the Sultan, and he directed his army and travel- 
ling equipage to be prepared. 

In due time the Sultan set out in all regal state, with a suit- 
able army, and marching into Oudh he pitched his camp on the 
banks of the Saru. When Bughra Khan heard that the Sultdn 
had brought a large array, he understood that Nizdmu-d din had 
instilled fear into the heart of his son ; but he set forth from 
Lakhnauti with an army and elephants, and arrived at the Saru, 
where the two armies encamped on opposite sides of the river, 
within sight of each other. For two or three days officers passed 
from both sides, carrying messages between father and son. 
The order of tho interview was at length settled. Bughra Kh4n 
was to pay honour and homage to the king of Dehli. He was to 
cross the river to see his son seated on his throne, and to kiss 
his hands (in token of inferiority). The Khfin said, “ I have no 

1 He is now called “H&aiia-d din,” bat it seema preferable to retain bis old nama 
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indlination to pay homage to mj own aon ; but he sits upon the 
throne of Dehli in my father's seat, and that exceeds in grandeur 
all the thrones of the earth. * * • If I do not show it due 
honour, its glory will be shattered, and evil will come both upon 
me and my son. • ♦ * I will therefore fulfil all the requirements 
of etiquette.” He directed the. astrologers to fix upon an 
auspicious hour for the interview. On the appointed day the 
Sultan's court was arranged, and he sat upon his throne to hold 
a levee. Bughra Kh4n alighted, and came within the privileged 
circle. He bowed his head to the earth, and three times kissed 
the ground, as required by the ceremonial of the court. But when 
he approached the tlirone, the Suitan could no longer bear the 
degradation of his father ; lie threw aside all kingly grandeur, 
and, descending from the throne, cast himself at his father's feet. 

• * • Father and son burst into tears and embraced each other, 

• * * and the Sultdn rubbed his eyes upon his father's feet. 
This sight drew tears also from the eyes of the beholders. The 
father took his son’s hand and led him to the throne, intending 
himself to stand before it for awhile ; but the Sult&n came down, 
and conducting his father to the throne, seated him there on his 
own right hand. Then, coming down, ho bent his knees, and sat 
respectfully before him. ** * * Afterwards they had some con- 
versation together in private, and then Bughrd Khdn retired 
across the river to his own camp. * * * 

One day, Bughra Khdn, after telling his son a story about 
Jamshid, said, “ Oh, ray dear son, how far wilt thou carry thy 
addiction to pleasure and dissipation, and how long wilt thou 
disregard the sayings of great and powerful kings • 

When the Khdn had finished his counsels he wept, and pressing 
his son to his bosom bade him &rewell ; and as he did so, he 
secretly whispered to him his advice that he should remove 
Niz&mu-d din as soon as possible, otherwise that man would one 
day seize an opportunity to remove him from the throne. So 
saying, and shedding many tears, he parted from his son. • * • 
When he reached his own camp he said to his Mends, ” I have 
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said farewell to my son and to the kingdom of Dehli ; for I know 
full well that neither my son nor the throne of Dehli will long 
exist.” 

Kai-Kubad returned through Oudh, towards Dehli, and for 
some days he was mindful of his father’s advice, and abstained 
from sensual amusements. * * * The tenor of that advice was 
known to all men in the army. * * * He kept aloof from 
women, till one day a lovely girl met him on the road [decked in 
the mod alluring dylel, and addressed some lines of poetry to 
him. * * • The Sultan was overpowered by her charms, he 
could not resist * * * but called for wine ; and, drinking it in 
her presence, recited some verses, to which she replied also in 
verse. * • * His father’s counsels were forgotten, and he gave 
himself up to pleasure in the society of that “vow-breaker” [and 
plunged deeper into his old habits']. From Oudh to Dehli all his 
journey was one round of dissipation and pleasure. "When he 
arrived at Kilii-garhi public rejoicings were held. * * * 

I, Zi4u-d din Barni, author of this work, heard from K&zi 
Sharfu-d din that Sultan Kai-Kubad was so engrossed by his 
dissolute pursuits, that his government would not have endured 
for a single week, but for Malik Kizaniu-d din and Malik 
Kiwamu-d din, both of whom were old Sharnsl and Balbani 
nobles. They were wise, experienced men, who possessed ability, 
and encouraged ability. * • * Nizamu-d din was also very gene- 
rous, ♦ * • and it was a thousand pities that so many excellent 
qualities should all have been spoilt by his ambition to attain 
the throne. * * *■ Soon after the Sultan returned from Oudh, 
his constitution began to give way, and his exceaaiv c indulgence 
in sensual pleasures made him very feeble and pale. He thought 
upon the advice of his father, and resolved upon removing 
!Niz4mu-d din, without reflectin? that there was no one .to take 
his place, and that troubles and difficulties would arise. So he 
ordered Hiz&mu-d din to proceed to Multan to arrange the 
aflairs of that dependency. The minister perceived that the 
Sultan was acting upon advice received from his father, or some 
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other pereoTi, and fearing the intrigues of his rivals he delayed 
his departure. The Sult&n’s associates and attendants were 
aware that he was resolved upon removing Niz&mu-d din, so 
after obtaining the Sultan’s consent, they put poison into his 
wine, and he died. The fact of his having been poisoned was 
well known in Dehli. What little order had been maintained in 
the government was now entirely lost. People were without 
employ, and flocked to the gates of the palace ; and as no 
order was maintained there, no security was anywhere to be 
found. 

^ At this time Jalalu-d din was Naih of Samdua and Sar- 
jdnddr of the court. He was brought from Sdmdna, and the 
fief of Baran was conferred upon him ; and he received the title 
of Siydsat Khdn. Malik Aitamnr Kachhan was made Bdrbak, 
and Malik Aitaraur Surkha obtained the office of Wdkll-dar, 
Both had been slaves (Jbanda) of Sultan Balban. They now 
divided the control of the palace between them, and both were 
led away by ambition. Several of the Balban ofiiclals, who had 
been set aside by Nizdmu-d din, again entered into employ- 
ment, and rose into notice. 

The affairs of the court now fell into the greatest confusion, 
and no regularity was observed in any business. The Sultdn was 
struck with paralysis, and was confined to his couch. He daily 
grew worse, and was quite incapable of attending to business. The 
nobles desired some leading spirit who would take the control of 
public affairs; but they were all too much upon a level, and 
could not endure that any one should rise above the rest, and 
should have entire command of the reins. There was no hope of 
the Sultdn’s recovery, so the old Balban officers, the malilis, the 
amirs, the officials, heads of tribes, etc., met together, and 
although the Sultdn’s son was of tender years, they brought him 
forth from the harem and seated him upon the throne. It was 
resolved to appoint a regent, so that the throne might be pre- 
served to the family of Balban, and might not pass from the 
Turk to any other race. With this object the Sultdn’s child 
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-was seated on the throne, under the title of Sultan Shamsu-d 
din. The old Balbani officers were his supporters, and they 
received offices, titles, and grants of land. The young Sult&n 
•was taken to the Chabutara-i Ndsiri, which became his Court, 
and there the nobles and great men attended upon liim. 

Sultkn Eai-Kubad was lying sick and powerless at Eilu- 
ghari, attended by his doctors. At the same time Jalalu-d din, 
who was "JUriz-i mamdhk (Muster-master-general), had gone to 
Bahar-pur, attended by a body of his relations and friends. 
Here he held a muster and inspection of the forces. He came of 
a race different from that of the Turks, so he had no confidence 
in them, nor would the Turks o'wn him as belonging to the 
number of their friends. Aitainur Kachhan and Aitamur Surkha 
wakil-dar conspired to denounce and remove several nobles of 
foreign extraction. They accordingly drew up a list, at the head 
of which they placed the name of Jalalu-d din. The latter very 
prudently collected his adherents, and all the Khiljl maliks and 
amirs, drew together, and formed a camp at Bahar-pur. Several 
other nobles joined him. Aitamur Kachhan now proceeded to 
Bahar-pur, in order to entice Jalalu-d din to the Shamsi palace, 
where he intended to kill him. Jalalu-d din was aware of the plot, 
and intercepted and slew Aitamur Kachhan, as he was on the 
way to invite him. The sons of Jalalu-d din, who were all 
daring fellows, went publicly at the head of 500 horse to the 
royal palace, seized upon the infant Sultan, and carried him off 
to their father. Aitamur Kachhan^ pursued them, but he ■was 
wounded with an arrow', and fell. The sons of Maliku-1 umari 
Kotwal were captured and taken to Bahar-pur, where they were 
kept as hostages. Great excitement followed in the city ; the 
people, high and low, small and great, poured out of the twelve 
gates of the city, and took the road for Bahar-pur to the rescue 
of the young prince. They were all troubled by the ambition of 
the Khiljis, and were strongly opposed to Jaldlu-d din’s ob- 

’ So Biijs the Text, and the two MSS. agree : hut as Kachhan was dead, Surkh* 
must be bei6 Aod Fizubtftiiu it so* 
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taining the crown ; but the kotwdl, on account of his sons, 
allayed the popular excitement, and brought back the citizens. 
The crowd dispersed at the Badaun gate. 

Several maliks and amirs of Turk extraction now joined 
Jal41tt-d din at his camp, and the Xhilji force increased. Two 
days after these occurrences a malik, whose father had been put 
to death by order of Sult4n Xai-Xub4d, was sent to Eilu-ghari, 
with instructions to make an end of him. This man entered 
Eilu-ghari, and found the Sultan lying at his last gasp in the 
room of mirrors. He despatched him with two or three kicks, 
and threw his body into the Jumna. Malik Chhaju, brother's 
son of Sultan Balban, and rightful heir to the throne, received 
the grant of Karra, and was sent off thither. 

Friends aud opponents now came to terms with Jal41u-d din, 
who was escorted from Bahdrpur by a large body of horse, and 
was seated on the throne in Kilu-ghari. He immediately pro- 
ceeded to strengthen his position by bringing in his friends, and 
distributing the ofidces. But the majority of the people of Dehli 
was opposed to him, and through fear of the populace he did 
not go to the city, there to take his seat upon the old throne 
of his predecessors. Some time elapsed before he ventured there, 
or before the people went to Kilu-ghari to offer their congratula- 
tions. They hated the Khilji maliks, and would not look upon 
them. There were many officers and nobles, representatives of 
old families in Dehli at that cirae. By the death of Sultan Eai- 
Eubdd M’uizzu-d din the Turks lost the empire. 


SuLTANU-L HALIM JaLALU-D DUHXA WAU-D DIN FlKOZ ShaH 

Khiui. 

ZidrBami, the author of this history, declares that the events 
and affairs of the reign of Jal4lu-d din, and the other matters 
about which he has written from that period unto the end of his 
work, all occurred under his own eyes and observation. 

Sultan Jal41u-d din Firoz Khilji ascended the throne in the 
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palace of Eild-ghari, in the year 688 (1289 a.d,). The 

people of the city (of Dehli) had for eighty years been 
governed by sovereigns of Turk extraction, and were averse to 
the succession of the Khiljis ; for this reason the new Sultan did 
not go into the capital. The great men and nobles, the learned 
men, the officials, and the celebrities with whom the city was 
then filled, went out to pay their respects to the new Sultan, and 
to receive robes. In the course of the first year of the reign the 
citizens and soldiers and traders, of all degrees and classes, went 
to Kilu-ghari, where the Sult&n held a public clarhdr. They 
were struck with admiration and amazement at seeing the Khiljis 
occupying the throne of the Turks, and wondered how the throne 
had passed from the one to the other. 

The Sultan, not being able to go into Dehli, made Kilii-ghari 
his capital, and fi.sed his abode there. He ordered the palace, 
which Kai-Kubad had begun, to be completed and embellished 
with paintings ; and he directed the formation of a splendid 
garden in front of it on the banks of the Jumna. The princes 
and nobles and officers, and the principal men of the city, were 
commanded to build houses at Kilu-ghari. Several of the 
traders were also brought from Dehli, and bazars w’ero estab- 
lished. Kilu-ghari then obtained the name of “ New-town.” 
A lofty stone fort was commenced, and the erection of its 
defences was allotted to the nobles, who divided the work of 
building among them. The great men and citizens were averse 
to building houses there, but as the Sultan made it his residence, 
in three or four years houses sprung up on every side, and the 
markets became well supplied. 

SomQ time passed, and still the Sultan did not go iilto the 
city, but the authority of his government acquired strength. 
The excellence of his character, his justice, generosity, and 
devotion, gradually removed the aversion of the people, and 


’ The editors of the text again correct the date by quoting the Miftdhu-l JWiiA 
of Amir Khttsra, which mohos the year to be 68D. Fuishta gives it 687. 
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hopes of grants of land assisted in conciliating, thongh 
grudgingly and unwillingly, the affections of his people. 

The eldest son of the Sultdn was styled Eh&n-i Eh&n&n, the 
second son Arkali Kbiin, and the youngest Eadar Eh^n. For 
each of these a palace was provided. The Saltan’s brother was 
entitled Yaghrish Eh4n, and he was made 'A'riz-i mamdkk 
(Muster-master-general) ; ’A16.u-d din and Ulugh Eh&n, brothePs 
sons and sons in law of the Sultdn, were made, one Amir 
Ttizak, and the other Akhur-baki (master of the horse). * • • 
Ehw&ja Ehatir, the best of ministers, was made prime minister, 
and Malikul-1 umar4, of long standing renown, was confirmed 
as kottedl. The populace was appeased and gratified, and the 
Sultdn, with great pomp and a fine retinue, w'ent into the city 
and alighted at the palace {daulat-kkana). He offered up his 
thanksgivings and took his seat upon the throne of his predeces- 
sors. ■ He then called his nobles and friends around him and ad- 
dressed them [in terms of thanksgiving and gratulationJ] • • • 

In the second year of the reign, Malik Ohhaju, nephew of 
Balban, raised the white canopy in Earra, and liad the kkutba 
read in his name. Malik ’AH, sar-jdnddr, son of a slave 
(mauid-zddd) of Sultdu Balban, who held the grant of Oudh, 
joined him. Several other old adherents of Balban, who held 
territories towards Hindustan, also supported him. He assumed 
the title of Sultdn Mughisu-d din, and the kkutba was read in 
his name throughout Hindustdn. Assembling an army, he 
marched towards Dehli to claim the throne of his uncle, with 
the expectation that the people of the city would join him. 
Many of the inhabitants of Dehli and the environs, mindful of 
the benefits they had received from his ancestors, heard of his 
approach with satisfaction and joy, and recognized hifii as the 
rightfiil heir to the throne ; for they said that no Ehilji had ever 
been a king, and tliat the race had no right or title to Dehli. 

The Sultdn marched from Eilu-ghari, attended by his 
adherents and the Ehilji nobles, who rallied thick around him. 
Taking with him an army in whose fidelity he had confidence, 
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he advanced towards Ghhaju. When he approached Sad^un, 
he deputed his eldest son, Kb&n-i Jah&n, to be his deputy in 
Dehli during his absence ; and he placed his second son, Arkali 
Txh&n, one of the most renowned warriors of the time, at the 
bead of a force, and sent him on in advance against the 
insurgents. Arkali IsHhan marched ten or twelve kos before 
tho Sult&n and crossed the river of Kulaibnagar(?) ^ The 
Sult4u remained at Bad&un. Malik Ghhaju continued to 
advance. The rdwats and pdiks of Hindustan flocked around 
him like ants or locusts, and the most noted of them received 
betel from him, and promised to fight against the standards of 
the Sultin. When the two armies came in sight, the royal 
forces discharged their arrows. The spiritless rice-eating 
Hindustanis made a great noise, but lost all their powers ; and 
the valiant soldiers of the royal army drew their f-words and 
rushed upon them. Malik Ghhaju, his nobles and all the 
Hindustanis, took to flight and dispersed. There was a maiods^ 
in the neighbourhood into which Chhajd crept, and a few days 
after the chief of that 7nawds sent him to Sult&n Jalalu-d din. 
The chiefs, adherents, and officers of Ghhaju, and the pdiks who 
had been the leaven of his army, were all taken prisoners. 
Arkali Khdn put yokes upon their necks and sent them bound 
to the Sultdn. I, the author of this Tdrikh-' F'n'oz-Shuhl, 
heard from Amir Khusni, who was an attendant of the Court, 
that when the rebellious mahka and amirs were brought before 
the Sultdn, he held a public darbir. Malik Amir 'Ali, 
sar-jdnddr, Malik Ulughchi, and other nobles were conducted 
into liis presence, riding upon camels, with yokes upon their 
shoulders, their hands tied behind their necks, covered with 
dust and dirt, and their garments all soiled. It was expected 
that the Salt4n would have them paraded in this state all 
through the army as exanvples, but as soon as he saw them he 

* So in ihe print — “di-Kuldi tagur'’ in one MS., and “ Kiddik” in 

the other. 

* A natural stronghold or fortress. Bee Thornton '• Mewassee j " and vol. ii. of 
this voik, p. 362. 
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pat his handkerchief before his eyes and cried with a loud voice, 
“ W^hat is this ! ” He ordered them to be dismounted and un> 
&stened immediately. Those among them who had held offices 
in former reigns were separated from the rest, and were con- 
ducted into an empty tent, where they were washed, perfumed, 
and dressed in clean garments by the Sultan’s attendants. The 
Sult&n went into his private apartments and ordered wine to be 
set out. He then called these captive nobles in as his guests, 
and they were so overwhelmed with shame that they kept 
their eyes fixed on the ground and did not speak a word. The 
Sult&n spoke kindly to them and endeavoured to console them, 
telling them that, in drawing their swords to support the heir of 
their old benefactor, they had taken an honest rather than a 
dishonest course. 

This leniency of the Sultan towards the captive nobles did 
not please the Kbilji nobles, and they whispered to each other 
that the Sultdn did not know how to rule, for instead of slaying 
the rebels he had made them his companions. Malik Ahmad 
Chap, deputy lord chamberlain, a personal attendant and coun- 
sellor of the Sultan, told him that a King should reign and 
observe the rules of government, or else be content to relinquish 
the throne. He had shown great attention to those prisoners 
who deserved death, and had made them his guests. He had 
removed the fetters of rebels who all deserved punishment, and 
had set them free. Malik Ohhaju, who for several months had 
caused the khutba to bo read in his name in Hindustan, and 
who had struck coins, he had sent in a litter to Multdn, with 
orders to keep him secluded, but to supply him with wine, fruit, 
food, and garments, and whatever lie required. When such an 
offence, the worst of all political offences, had been passed over 
without punishment, how could it be expected but that other 
rebellions would break out and disturbances arise. The punish- 
ments awarded by kings are warnings to men. Sultdn Salban, 
who never forgot his dignity and power, visited rebellious and 
political offences with the greatest severity, and how much blood 
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did be shed ! If the Snlt&n and his followers were to fall into 
their hands, no name or trace of the Xhiljis would be left in 
Hindustan. 

The Sult4n replied, “ Oh Ahmad, I am aware of what you 
say. I have seen the punishment of rebellion before you saw it, 
but what can I do? I have grown old among Musulmans, and 
am not accustomed to spill their blood. My age exceeds 
seventy, and I have never caused one to be killed ; shall I now, in 
my old days, for the short life that remains, which has never 
continued to others and will not be prolonged for me, act against 
the principles of the law and bring Muhammadans to the block? 
• • • As regards these nobles who have been made prisoners, 
I have reflected, and have come to the conclusion that if I look 
over their rebellion and spare their lives, they are men, and will 
be ashamed before God and man for the course they have 
pursued. I am sure they will feel their obligation to me, and 
will never again form designs against my throne or excite 
rebellion. * If I go to Multdn, I will, like Sher Khdn, 
fight against and give a good account of the Mughals, because 
they have invaded Musulman territory ; but if I cannot reign 
without sheddina: the blood of Musulmans, I renounce the 
throne, for I could not endure the wrath of God.” 

When the Sultdn returned from Baddun after the suppression 
of the rebellion of Malik Ohhajd, he bestowed Karra on ’Alau-d 
din his nephew (brother’s son) and son in law, whom he had 
brought up. ’Alau-d din proceeded to his territory, and in the 
same year he found there many of the officers and friends of 
Malik Chhajju who had taken part in his rebellion. Them he 
set jfree and took into his service. These disaffected persons 
began at once to suggest to ’A14u-d din, that it was quite 
possible to raise and equip a large force in Karra, and through 
Karra to obtain Dehli. Money only was needed : but for want 
of that Malik Chhaju would have succeeded. Get only plenty 
of money, and the acquisition of Dehli would be easy. ’Al&u-d 
din was at variance with his mother in law, Malika-i Jahin, wife 
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of Sult&n Jalalu-d din, and also with his wife, so he was 
anxious to get away from them. The crafty snggestions of the 
Karra rebels made a lodgment in his brain, and, from the very 
first year of his occupation of that territory, he began to follow 
up his design of proceeding to some distant quarter and amassing 
money. To this end he was constantly making inquiries about 
other countries from travellers and men of experience. 

On the Sultan’s returning to Kilu-ghari, public rejoicings 
were held * • • after which he devoted himself assiduously to 
the business of his kingdom. * * * But the nobles and great 
men spoke of him with disparagement, saying that he knew not 
how to rule, and had none of the awe and majesty of kings. 

• • * His business was to fight against the Mughals, and 
such work would suit him, for he was not wanting in courage 
and warlike accomplishments. But ho knew nothing about 
government. * * * Two things wore required in kings. 1. 
Princely expenditure and boundless liberality. * * 2. Dignity, 
awe, and severity, by which enemies are repulsed and 
rebels put down. * • * These two qualities were w'anting 
in him. * * * Thieves were often brought before him, from 
whom he took an oath that they would never steal again, and he 
then set tliem free, observinjr to those around him that he could 
not slay a bound man, and although he could do it in battle, it 
was against his feelings. ♦ In his reign some tkaffs were 
taken in the city, and a man belonging to that fraternity was 
the means of about a thousand being captured. But not one of 
these did the Sultan have killed. He gave orders for them to 
be put into boats and to be conveyed into the Lower country to 
the neighbourhood of Lakhnauti, where they were to be set free. 
The t^affs would thus have to dwell about Lakhnauti, and would 
not trouble the neighbourhood (of Dehll) any more. * ^ * 

Men complained of the clemency and humanity of the Sultan 

* * * and a party of wicked, ungrateful nobles used to talk 
over their cups of killing him and setting him aside. This 
vas all reported to the Saltan, but ho sometimes dismissed it 
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lightly, and at others used to say, “ Men often drink too much, 
and then say foolish things ; do not report drunken stories to 
me.” One day a party was held in the house of Malik T4ju-d 
din Kuchi, a nobleman of some distinction. When the wine 
had got into the heads of the guests and they were intoxicated, 
they said to T5.ju-d din : “You are fit to be a king, but the Sultdn 
is not. If there is any Khilji fit to be a king, it is Ahmad 
Chap, not Jal&lu-d din.” This and similar absurdities they 
uttered. All who were present promised to aid Taju-d din in 
acquiring the crown. One of them said he would finish the 
Sultan with a hunting knife, ^ and another drew his sword and 
said he would make mince-meat of him. Many other foolish 
vaunts were uttered, all of which were duly reported to the 
SultAn. He had heard a good deal of these proceedings before, 
and had made light of them 5 but on the present occasion, when 
he learned the extravagant boasts which had been uttered at 
T4ju-d din’s party, he could enduro no longer, and had all the 
topers brought before him. He upbraided them severely, and 
while men were wondering where it would end, he grow hot, and, 
drawing a sword, threw it down before them, and exclaimed, “Ah 
drunken negroes, who brag together, and talk, one of killing me 
with an arrow, and another of slaying me with a sword ! Is 
there one among you who is man enough to take this sword and 
fight it out fairly with mol See ! here I sit ready for him, let him 
come on ! ” Malik Nusrat Sabah, principal inkstand bearer, a 
witty nobleman, was among them, who had uttered many absurd 
things. He now replied, and said, “ Your Majesty knows that 
topers in their cups utter ridiculous sayings. We can never 
kill a Sult&n who cherishes us like sons, as you do, nor shall we 
ever find so kind and gracious a master ; neither will you kill ns 
for our absurd drunken ravings, because you will never find 
other nobles and gentlemen like us." The Sultfin himself had 
been drinking wine. His eyes filled with tears at these words of 

' Nim-shikdrt." Tir is sometimes substituted for nim, as in the next place when 
It 18 mentionod. 
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Nusrat Sab4h, and he pardoned them all. He gave Hnsrat 
Sabah a cup of wine and made him his guest. The other evil- 
minded and evil-speaking nobles he dismissed to their estates, 
commanding them to stay there for a year and not to enter the 
city. * * * Jal41u-d din always treated his nobles, officers, 
and subjects, wth the greatest kindness and tenderness. He 
never visited their offences with blows, confinement, or 'other 
severity, but treated them as a parent does his children. If he 
got angry with any of them, he threatened them with his second 
son, Arkali Kh4n, who was a hot-tempered man. * * * In 
the reign of Balban, while Jalalu-d din was Sar-janddr, he 
held the territory of Kaithal * and the deputyship of Samdna. 
His officers in Samana demanded revenue from a village belong- 
ing to Maulana Siraju-d din Sawi. * • * The MaulknS. 
was very angry, and wrote a work which he called Khilji-nama, 
in which he lampooned Jalalu-d din. • * * On the latter 
becoming sovereign, the Mauldnd * * * came to court with 
a rope round his neck, despairing of his life, ^ * but the 

Sultdn called him forward, embraced him, gave him a robe, 
enrolled him among his personal attendants, I’estored his vil- 
lage, and added another, confirming them both to him and his 
descendants ■* * * 

After he became Sultan, he reflected that he had w’arrcd many 
years against the Mughals, and so ho might be appropriately 
called in the 'khutha “ al Mujdhid fi snbil-alJdh.” He accord- 
ingly instructed Malika-i Jahin, the mother of his children, to 
suggest to the Kdzls and heads of religion, when they came 
to pay their respects to her, that they should ask the Sultan to 
allow this title to be used. * * * Soon after they came to 
offer congratulations * * * and Malika-i Jahdn sent a message 
to the heads of religion. * * * Shortly afterwards they made 
the proposition to the Sultan. His eyes filled with tears, 
and he acknowledged that he had directed Malika-i Jah&n to 
make the suggestion, but he had since reflected that he was 

1 Hare wiitteiL " SaihaL” 
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not worthy of the title • • • as he had fought for his own 
gratification and vanity ; * * * and so he refused to accept it. 

Jaldlu-d din was a great appreciator and patron of talent. 

* • • On the day that he was made 'A'riz-i mamdlik, he 
presented Amir Khuaru with twelve hundred tankas * * * and 
when he became Sultan, he made the amir one of his chosen 
attendants, and appointed him keeper of the Kurdn. He 
invested him with such robes as are given to great nobles, and 
girded him with a white sash. 

But for all the gentleness and kindness and mercy of Sultdn 
Jalalu-d din, in his reign Sidi Maula was cast under the feet of 
an elephant : after which event the Jalali throne and family 
began to decline. SIdi Maula was a darwesk from the Upper 
country (wildyat-i mulk-i bdla), who came to Dehli in the reign 
of Balban. He had peculiar notions about religion, and was 
remarkable for his expenditure and for his food. He did not go 
to public prayers in the mosque, though he offered prayers. 

• • * He kept no servant or handmaid, and indulged no 
passion. He took nothing from any one, but yet he expended 
so much that people were amazed, and used to say that he dealt 
in magic. On the open ground in front of his door he built a 
magnificent khdnkdh, and expended thousands upon it. There 
great quantities of food were distributed, and travellers resorted 
thither. Twice a day, such bounteous and various meals were 
provided as no khan or malik could furnish. • * * He went 
to pay a visit to Shaikh Farid at Ajodhan * • * and when 
he was about to leave, the Shaikh said, “ I give thee a bit of 
advice, which it will be well for thee to observe. Have 
nothing to do with maliks and amirs, and beware of their 
intimacy as dangerous ; no darwesh ever kept up such an 
intimacy, but in the end found it disastrous.” • * * In the 
reign of Jal41u-d din, his expenditure and his society grew 
larger. The Sultdn’s eldest son, Khan-i Kh&nin, was his 
friend and follower, and called himself the Sidi’s son. • • * 
F4zi Jalal Kfishdni, a JTdsi of some repute, but a mischievous 
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maa, ased to stay for two or three nights together at the 
khdnkdh, and converse in private with the Sidi. * * * It at 
lei^h became known that this Kd:d and several (discontented 
and needy) nobles used to go to the kkarikah and sit with the 
Sidi in the evening and talk sedition. They resolved that when 
the Snlt&n went in state to the mosque on the Sabbath he should 
be killed, and that Sidi Mania should then be proclaimed 
khalifa, and should marry the daughter of Sult&n Ndsim-d 
din. K&zi Jaldl Kdsham was to have the territory of Mult&n 
[and the other eonapirators were to he provided for\. One of 
the persons present carried information to the Sultdn. The Sidi 
and all the other conspirators were arrested and brought before 
the Sultdn. They strenuously denied the charge, and it was 
not the custom in those days to extort confession by beating. 
The Sultdn and the people were satisfied of their guilt, but they 
denied it, and so nothing could be done. Orders were ^ven for 
the preparation of a large fire in the plain of Bahfir-pur. * * * ’ 
The Sultfin (with a large following) went there, and orders were 
given for placing the accused upon the pile, so that fire might 
elicit the truth. Before carrying out the order the opinion of 
the learned lawyers was asked, and they replied that the ordeal 
by fire was against the law * * • and that the evidence of 
one man was not sufiicient to convict any one of treason. The 
Sult&n accordingly set aside the ordeal. Kazi Kdshfini, the 
chief of the conspiracy, was sent as Kdzi to Baddun. The 
nobles were banished to different countries, and their properties 
were confiscated. Hatya Paik, the destined assassin, was 
sentenced to suitable punishment, and Sidi Maula was carried 
bound to the front of the palace, where the Sultfin expostulated 
with him. Shaikh Abu Bakr Tfisi was present with a number 
of his followers, and the king turned to them and said, “ Oh 
darweshes avenge me of the Maula.” One of them fell upon 
the Sidi and cut him several times with a razor. Arkali Kl'.an 
was on the top of the palace, and he made a signto an ele phant 
driver, who drove his elephant over the Sidi and killed hiti.' 
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This most humane King could not endure the plotting of a 
darwesh, and gave an order which broke through their prestige 
and sanctity. I, the author, well remember that on the day of 
the Sidi’s death, a black storm arose which made the world 
dark. Troubles afterwards arose in the State. * • * In the 
same year there was a scarcity of rain, there was dearth in 
Dehli, and grain rose to ^ jital per sir. In the Siwalik also 
the dearth was greatly felt. The Hindus of that country came 
into Dehli with their families, twenty or thirty of them together, 
and in the extremity of hunger drowned themselves in the 
Jumna. The Sultin and nobles did all they could to help 
them. In the following year such rain fell as but few people 
could remember. 

I now return to my narrative of the events of Jaldlu-d din’s 
reign. In the year C89 ir. (1290 a.d.), the Sultan led an armylo 
Rantambhor. Khan-i Jahdn his eldest son was then dead, a!nd 
he appointed his second son Arkali Khd.n to be his vicegerent at 
Kilu-ghari in his absence. Ho took the * of Jhdin, 

destroyed the idol temples, and brbke and burned the idols. He 
plundered Jhain and Malwa, and obtained great booty, after 
which his army rested. The Rfti of RantamLhor, with his 
Raual', and followers, together with their wives and children, 
all took refuge in the fort of Rantambhor. The Sultan wished 
to invest and take the fort. He ordered maii/rin'ds^ to bo 
erected, tunnels {sdbdt) to be sunk, and redoubt.s {(/argach) to bo 
constructed, and the siege to be pressed. lie arrived from 
Jhain, carefully reconnoitred the fort, and on the same day 
returned to .Jhain. Next day ho called together his ministers 
and oftiCers, and said that he had intended to invest the fort, to 
bring up another army, and to levy forces from Hindustan. 
Rut after reconnoitring the fort, he found that it could not be 
taken without sacrificing the lives of many Musulmans * * 

> It IS dtllicul to say what is hero intendcil. The printed text has • 

One MS B-aya and the other Jhtn'n must be Ujjiin. 

1 L'lic woid usedu “ uiojf/uiiiAd” wcstcin (engines). 
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and that he did not value the £)rt so much as the hair of one 
Musulmdu. If he took the place and plundered it after the &11 
of many Muhammadans, the widows and orphans of the slain 
would stand before him and turn its spoils into bitterness. So 
he raised the siege and next day departed for Dehli. When he 
announced his intention of retreating, Ahmad Chap protested 
and said. • * * * The Sultan replied at length. • * * He 
concluded by saying “1 am an old man. I have reached the 
age of eighty years, and ought to prepare for death. My only 
confern should be with matters that may be beneficial after- my 
decease.” * • * 

In the year 691 h. (1292 A.ir.), 'Abdu-llah, grandson of the 
accursed Halu (Hul4ku), invaded Hindustan with fifteen tumdns 
of Mughals (150,000 !). The Sultan assembled his forces, and 
marched from Dehli to meet them, with a largo and splendid 
army. When he reached Bar-rdin,' the outposts of the Mughals 
were descried, and the two armies drew up in face of each other 
with a river between them. Some few days were passed in 
arraying their forces, and the advanced parties of the opposing 
forces had several skirmishes in which the Musulmdns were 
victorious, and made some prisoners, who were conducted to the 
Sult&n. Shortly after the van of the Mughal army crossed the 
river. The van of the Musulinans hastened to meet them, and a 
sharp conflict ensued, irr which the Musulinan forces were 
victorious. Many Mughals were put to the sword, and one or 
two commanders of thousands, and several centurions were 
made prisoners. Negotiations followed, and it was agreed that 
war was a Ecrcat evil, and that hostilities should cease. The 
Sultan and 'Abdu-llah, grandson of Halu the accursed, had 
an interview. The Sultan called him son, and he addressed the 
Sult&n as father. Presents were exchanged, and after hostilities 
had ceased, buying and selling went on between the two armies. 
’Abdu-llah departed with the Mughal array, but Ulghfi, grandson 
of Changiz Khdn, the accursed, with several nobles, commanders 
, ^ BripcRa Bajs “ Bciiam,” but thinks it an enor. 
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of thousands and centurions, resolved to stay in India. They 
said the creed and became Muhammadans, and a daughter of 
the Sultan was given in marriage to Ulgliu. The MuglialS who 
followed Ulghu, were brought into the city with their wives and 
children. Provision was made for their support, and houses 
were provided for them in Kilu-ghari, Gliij'aspur, Indarpat, and 
Taluka. Their abodes were called Mughalpur. The Sultdn 
continued their allowances for a year or two, but the climate and 
their city homes did not please them, so they departed with 
their families to their own country. Some of their principal 
men remained in India, and received allowances and villages. 
They mixed with and formed alliances with the Musulmans, and 
were called “ Ifew Musulmans.” 

Towards the end of the year, the Sult6,n went to Mandiir, re- 
duced it to subjection, plundered the neighbourhood, and returned 
home. Afterwards he marched a second time to Jhain, and after 
once more plundering the country, he returned in rriumph. 
■^’Alau-d din at this time held the territory of Karra, and with 
permission of the Sultin he marched to Bliailasan (Blillsa). 
He captured some bronze idols which tho Hindus worshipped, 
and sent them on cars with a variety of rich booti' as presents 
to the Sultan. The idols were laid down before the Badiun 
gate for true believers to tread upon. 'Aliu-d din, nephew and 
son in-law of the Sultan, had been brought up by him. After 
sending the spoils of lihailasun to the Sultan, lie was made 
'Aiiz-i tiiaiiidlik, and received the teuitory of Oudh in addition 
to that of Karra. When ’Alau-d din went to Bliailiisan (Bhilsa), 
he heard inui,h of the wealth and elephants of Ucogir. lie in- 
quiicd about the approaehes to that place, and resolved upon 
niaiching thither from Karra with a large force, but without 
informing the Sultan, tie proceeded to Dchli and found the 
Sultan more kind and generous than ever. Ho asked for some 
delay in the payment of the tribute for liis territories of Karra 
and Oudh, saying that ho had beard there were countries about 
(Jliordcri where peace and security reigned, and where no appre- 
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hension of the forces of Dehli was felt. If the Sult&n would 
grant him permission he would march thither, and would acquire 
great spoil, which he would pay into the royal exchequer, together 
with the revenues of his territories. The Sult&n, in the innocence 
and trust of his heart, thought that 'Alau-d din was so troubled 
by his wife and mother-in-law that he wanted to conquer some 
country wherein he might stay and never return home. In the 
hope of receiving a rich booty, the Sultan granted the required 
permission, and postponed the time for the payment of the 
revenues of Karra and Oudh. 

’A14u-d din was on bad terms with his mother in law, Malika-i 
Jah&n, wife of the SuMn. and with his wife, the daughter of the 
Snlt&n. He was afraid of the intrigues of the Malika-i Jah&n, 
who had a great ascendancy over her father. He was averse to 
bringing the disobedience of his wife before the Sult&n, and he 
could not brook the disgrace which would arise from his deroga- 
tory position being made public. It greatly distressed him, and 
he often consulted with his intimates at Karra about going out 
into the world to make a position for himself. When he made 
the campaign to Bhailas&n, he beard much about the wealth of 
Deogfr. * * • He collected three or four thousand horse, and 
two thousand infantry, whom he fitted out from the revenues of 
Karra, which had been remitted for a time by the Sultan, and 
with this force he marched for Deogir. Though he had secretly 
resolved upon attacking Heogir, he studiously concealed the fact, 
and represented that he intended to attack Ghanderi. Malik 
'Al&u-l mulk, uncle of the author, and one of the favoured 
followers of ’Al&u-d din, was made deputy of Karra and Oudh 
in his absence. 

'Alau-d din marched to Elichpur, and thence to Ghati- 
l&jaura. Here all intelligence of him was lost. Accounts 
were sent regularly from Karra to the Sult&n with vague state- 
ments,* saying that he was engaged in chastising and plundering 

* romonn,” but here and eleewhere it seemi to rather mean, 

vague unaatUfaetoiy news. 
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rebels, and that circumatantial accounts -would be forwarded 
in a day or two. The Sultan never suspected him of any evil 
designs, and the great men and wise men of the city thought 
that the dissensions with his wife had driven him to seek his 
fortune in a distant land. This opinion soon spread. When 
’Alau-d din arrived at Ghati-lajaura, the army of K^m-deo, 
under the command of his son, had gone to a distance. The 
people of that country had never heard of the Musulmans ; the 
Mahratta land had never been punished by their armies j no 
Musulnian king or prince had penetrated so far. Deogir was 
exceedingly rich in gold and silver, jewels and pearls, and other 
valuables. When Eani-deo heard of the approach of the Mu- 
hammadans, he collected what forces he could, and sent them 
under one of his ranas to Ghati-lajaura. They wore defeated 
and dispersed by ’Alau-d din, who then entered Deogir. On the 
first day ho took thirty elephants and some thousand horses. 
Earn deo came in and made his submission. ’Alau-d din carried 
off an unprecedented amount of booty. * * ♦ 

In the year C9o h. (1296 a.d.), the Sultdn proceeded with an 
army to the neighbourhood of Gwalior, and stayed there some 
time. Rumours [arajif) here reached him that 'Alau-d din had 
plundered Deogir and obtained elephants and an iminenso booty, 
with wiiich he was returning to Karra. The Saltan was greatly 
plea.sed, for in 'the simplicity of his heart he thought that what- 
soever his son and nephew had captured, he would joyfully bring 
to him. To celebrate this success, the Sultdn gave entertain- 
ments, and drank wine. The news of 'Alau-d din’s victory was 
confirmed by successive arrivals, and it was said that never had 
so rich a spoil reached the treasury of Dchll. Afterwards the 
Sultan held a private council, to which he called some of his 
most trusty advisers * * • and consulted whether it would be 
advi.sable to go to meet 'Alau-d din or to return to Dehll. 
Ahmad Chap, Naib-burhak, one of the wisest men of the day, 
spoke before any one else, and said, “ Elephants and wealth 
when held in great abundance are the cause of much strife. 
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Whoever acquires them becomes so intoxicated that he does not 
know his hands from his feet. 'AI4a-d din is surrounded by 
many of the rebels and insurgents who supported Malik Ghhaju. 
He has gone into a foreign land without leave, has fought battles 
and won treasure. The wise have said ‘Money and strife; 
strife and money’ — that is the two things are allied to each 
other. * * * My opinion is that we should march with all haste 
towards Chanderl to meet ’Alau-d din and intercept his return. 
When he finds the Sultan’s army in the way, he must necessarily 
present all his spoils to the throne whether he likes it or not. 
The SuUS.n may then take the silver and gold, the jewels and 
pearls, the elephants and horses, and leave the other booty to 
him and his soldiers. Ills territories also should be inereased, 
and he should be carried in honour to Dehli.” * '* * The 
Sultdn was in the grasp of his evil angel, so he heeded not the 
advice of Ahmad Chap * * * but said “what have I done to 
’AlS,u-d din that ho sliould turn away from me, and not present 
his spoils ?” The Sultdn also consulted Malik Fakhru-d din 
Kuchi (and other nobles). The Malik was a bad man ; he knew 
that what Ahmad Chap had said was right, but he saw that his 
advice was displeasing to the Sultan, so he advised • that 
the Sultdn should return to Dehli to keep the Kamazan. * * * 
The guileless heart of the Sultan relied upon the fidelity of 
’Aldu-d din, so ho followed the advice of Fakhru-d din Kiichi, 
and returned to Kilii-ghari. A few days after intelligence 
arrived that ’Aldu-d din had returned with his booty to Karra. 
’Alau-d din addressed a letter to the Sultdn announcing his return 
with so much treasure and jewels and pearls, and thirty-one 
elephants, and horses, to be presented to his majesty, but that he 
had been absent on campaign without leave more than a twelve- 
month, during which no communications had passed between 
him and the Sultan, and he did not know, though he feared the 
machinations of his enemies during his absence. If the Sultdn 
would write to reassure him, he would present himself /ith his 
brave officers and spoils before the throne. Having despatched 
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this deceitful letter, he immediately prepared for an attack upon 
Lakhnauti. He sent Zafar Kh&n into Oudh to collect boats for 
the passage of the Barti, and, in consultation with his adherents, 
he declared that as soon as he should hear that the Sultan had 
marched towards Karra, ho would leave it with his elephants and 
treasure, with his soldiers and all their families, and would cross 
the Saru and march to Lakhnauti, which he would sieze upon, 
being sure that no army from Dehli would follow him there. 
• * * No one could speak plainly to the Sultan, for if any one 
of his confidants mentioned the subject he grew angry, and said 
they wanted to set him against his son. He wrote a most 
gracious and affectionate letter with his own hand, and sent it by 
the hands of some of his most trusted officers. When these 
messengers arrived at Karra, they saw that all was in vain, for 
that ’Aldu-d din and all his army were alienated from the 
Sultdn. They endeavoured to send letters informing the Sultdn, 
but they were unable to do so in any way. Meanwhile the rains 
came on, and the roads were all stopped by the waters. Almfis 
Beg, brother of 'Aldu-d din, and like him a son-in-law of the 
Sultdn, held the office of Akhur-bak (Master of the horse). He 
often said to the Sultan “ People frighten my brother, and I am 
afraid that in his shame and fear of your majesty he will poison 
or drown himself.” A few days afterwards ’Alau-d din wrote to 
Alm4s Beg, saying that he had committed an act of disobedience, 
and always carried poison in his handkerchief. If the Sultan 
would travel jarfifa (i.e. speedily, with only a small retinue), to 
meet him, and would take his hand, he should feel re-assured ; if 
not, he would either take poison or would march forth with his 
elephan+s and treasures to seek his fortune in the world. His 
expectation was that the Sult&n would desire to obtain the 
treasure, and would come with a scanty following to Karra, when 
it would be easy to get rid of him. * * * Alm&s Beg showed to 
the Su’ i4n the letter which he had received from his brother, and 
the Sul 4n was so infatuated that he believed this deceitful and 
treacherojs letter. Without further consideration he ordered 
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Alm&s Ehdn to hasten to Karra, and not to let his brother 
depart, promising to follow with all speed. Almds Beg took a 
boat and reached Karra in seven or eight days. When he 
arrived, 'Aldu-d din ordered drums of joy to be beaten, saying 
that now all his apprehensions and fears were removed. 

The crafty counsellors of ’Alau-d din, whom he had promoted 
to honours, advised the abandonment of his designs upon Lakh- 
nauti, saying that the Sultan, coveting the treasure and elephants, 
had become blind and deaf, and had set forth to see him in the 
midst of the rainy season — adding, “ after he comes, you know 
what you ought to do.” The destroying angel was close behind 
the Sult4n, he had no apprehension, and would listen to no 
advice. He treated his advisers with haughty disdain, and set 
forth with a few personal attendants, and a thousand horse from 
Kilu-ghari. He embarked in a boat at Dhamai, and proceeded 
towards Karra. Ahmad Chap, who commanded the army, was 
ordered to proceed by land. It was the rainy season, and the 
waters were out. On the 15th Eamazdn, the Sultdn, arrived 
at Karra, on the hither side of the Granges. 

’A14u-d din and his followers had determined on the course to 
be adopted before the Sultan arrived. He had crossed the river 
with the elephants and treasure, and had taken post with his forces 
between Manikpur and Karra, the Granges being very high. When 
the royal ensign came in sight he was all prepared, the men were 
armed, and the elephants and horses were harnessed. ’Alau-d din 
sent Almas Beg in a small boat to the Sultan, with directions to 
use every device to induce him to leave behind the thousand men 
he had brought with him, and to come with only a few personal 
attendants. The traitor AlmS.s Beg, hastened to the Sultan, 
and perceived several boats full of horsemen around him. He 
told the Sultdn that his brother had left the city, and God only 
knew where he would have gone to if he, Almds Beg, had not 
been sent to him. If the Sultdn did not make more haste to 
meet him he would kill himself and his treasure would be 
plundered. If his brother were to see these armed men with the 
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Sult&n he would destroy himself. The Sultan accor dingl y 
directed that the horsemen and boats should remain by the side 
of the river, whilst he, with two boats and a few personal 
attendants and friends, passed over to the other side. When the 
two boats had started, and the angel of destiny had come still 
nearer, the traitor, Almas Beg, desired the Sultan to direct his 
attendants to lay aside their arms, lest his brother should see 
them as they approached nearer, and be frightened. The Sult&n, 
about to become a martyr, did not detect the drift of this 
insidious proposition, but directed his followers to disarm. As 
the boats reached mid-stream, the ai'my of ’Alau-d din yiaa 
perceived all under arms, the elephants and horses harnessed, 
and in several places troops of horsemen ready for action. 
When the nobles who accompanied the SultAn saw this, they 
knew that AlmAs Beg had by his plausibili' y brought his patron 
into a snare, and they gave themselves up for lost. * * * Malik 
Khuram wakildar asked * * * what is the meaning of all this f 
and AlmAs Beg, perceiving that his treachery was detected, said 
his brother was anxious that his army should pay homage to bis 
master. 

The Sult&n was so blinded by his destiny, that although his 
own eyes saw the treachery he would not return ; but he said 
to Alifias Beg, “ I have come so far in a little boat to meet your 
brother, cannot he, and does not his heart induce him to advance 
to meet me with due respect.” The traitor replied, “ My brother's 
intention is to await your majesty at the landing place, with the 
elephants and treasure and jewels, and there to present his 
officers.” * * * The Sultdn trusting implicitly in them who 
were his nephews, sons-in-law, and foster-children, did not awake 
and detect the obvious intention. He took tho-Kurdn and read 
it, and proceeded fearless and confiding as a father to his sons. 
All the people who were in the boat with him saw death plainly 
before them, and began to repeat the chapter appropriate to men 
in sight of death. The Sultin reached the shore before afternoon 
prayer, and disembarked with a few followers. ’Al&u-d din 
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advanced to receive hiin, he and all his officers showing due 
respect. When he reached the Saltan he fell at his feet, and the 
Sult&n treating him as a son, kissed his eyes and cheeks, stroked 
his beard, gave him two loving taps upon the cheek, and said “ I 
have brought thee up from infancy,^ why art thou afraid of me?” 
• * * * The Sultan took ’Alau-d din's hand, and at that 
moment the stony-hearted traitor gave the fatal signal. Mu- 
hammad Salim, of Samana, a bad fellow of a bad family, struck 
at the Sult&n with a sword, but the blow fell short and cut his 
own hand. He again struck and wounded the Sultan, who ran 
towards the river, crying, “ Ah thou villian, ’Alau-d din ! what 
bast thou done ? ” Ikhtiyaru-d din Hiid ran after the betrayed 
monarch, threw him down, and cut off his head, and boro it 
dripping with blood to 'Alau-d din. * * * • Some of those 
persons who accompanied the Sultan had landed, and others 
remained in the boats, but all were slain. Villainy and treachery, 
and musderous feelings, covetousness and desire of riches, thus 
did their work.® * • * * 

The murder was perpetrated on the 17th Eamazdn, and the 
venerable head of the Sultan was placed on a spear and paraded 
about. When the rebels returned to Karra-Manikpur it was 
also paraded there, and was afterwards sent to be exhibited in 
Oudh. • * • * While the head of the murdered sovereign 
was yet dripping with blood, the ferocious conspirators brought 
the royal canopy and elevated it over the head of ’Alau-d 
din. Casting aside all shame, the perfidious and graceless 
wretches caused him to be proclaimed king by men who rode 
about on elephants. Although these villains wero spared for 
a short time, and ’A14u-d din for some years, still they were 
not forgotten, and their punishments were only suspended. 
At the end of three or four years Ulugh Eh^n (Almas Beg), 
the deceiver, was gone, so was Nusrat Khdu, the giver of the 

* The Sulthn’a exact words are expressive enough, but are somewhat too precise 
cud familiar for JEluropean taste. 

® The writer goes on onndftmninjr (1)^ murder m strong terms. 
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signal, so also was Zafar Eh&n, the breeder of the mischief, 
my uncle, ’A14u-1 Mulk, kotwdl, and * * * and • * * Xhg 
hell-hound S41im, who struck the first blow, was a year or two 
afterwards eaten up with leprosy. Ikhtiyaru-d din, who cut off 
the head, very soon went mad, and in his dying ravings cried 
that Sultdn Jal41u-d din stood over him with a naked sword, 
ready to cut off his head. Although ’Alau-d din reigned suc- 
cessfully for some years, and all things prospered to his wish, and 
though he had wives and children, family and adherents, wealth 
and grandeur, still he did not escape retribution for the blood 
of his patron. He shed more innocent blood than ever Pharaoh 
was guilty of. Pate at length placed a betrayer in his path, by 
whom his family was destroyed, * * * and the retribution 
which fell upon it never had a parallel even in any infidel 
land. * * * 

When intelligence of the murder of Sultfin Jal41u-d din reached 
Ahmad Chap, the commander of the army, he returned to Dehli. 

3 march through the rain and dirt had greatly depressed and 
-jj.ken the spirits of the men, and they went to their homes. 
||||e Malika-i Jahan, wife of the ate Sultan, was a woman of 
ermination, but she was fool’sh and acted very imprudently. 
3 would not await the arrival from Multan of Arkali Khan, 
to was a soldier of repute, nor did she send for him. Hastily 
1 rashly, and without consultation with any one, she placed 
late Sultdn’s youngest son, Ruknu-d din Ibrahim, on the 
one. He was a mere lad, and had no knowledge of the 
’Id. With the nobles, great men, and officers she proceeded 
from Kilu-ghari to Dehli, and, taking possession of the green 
palace, she distributed offices and fiefs among the mali/iS and 
amirs who were at Dehli, and began to carry on the government, 
receiving petitions and issuing orders. When Arkali Kh4n 
heard of his mother’s unkind and improper proceedings, he was 
so much hurt that he remained at Multdn, and did not go to 
Dehli. During the life of the late Sultdn there had been dis 
sensions between mother and son, and when ’Alau-d din, who 
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remained at Karra, was infuritied of Arkali Khan's not coming 
to Dehli, and of the opposition of the Malika-i Jah&n, he saw 
the opportunity which this family quarrel presented. He re- 
joiced over the absence of Arkali Khan, and set off for Dehli 
at once, in the midst of the rains, although they were more 
heavy than any one could remember. Scattering gold and col- 
lecting followers, he reached the Jumna. He then won over 
the malilis and amirs by a large outlay of money, and those 
unworthy men, greedy for the gold of the deceased, and caring 
nothing for loyalty or treachery, deserted the Malika-i Jahan and 
Buknu-d din and joined 'Alau-d din. Dive months after start- 
ing, ’Alau-d din arrived with an enormous following within two 
or three kos of Dehli. The Malika-i Jahan and Ruknu-d din 
Ibr4him then left Dehli and took the road to Multan. A few 
nobles, faithful to their allegiance, left their wives and families 
and followed them to Multan. Five months after the death of 
Jal4la-d din at Karra, ’A14u-d din arrived at Dehli and ascended 
the throne. Ho scattered so much gold about that the faithless 
people easily forgot tho murder of the late Sultan, and rejoiced 
over his accession. Ilis gold afto induced the nobles to desert 
the sons of their late benefactor, and to support him. * * * 

Is/iandar-i sdni Sidldmi-C azam 'Aldu-d dimya ?oau-d din 
Muhammad Shah Tayhltk. 

Sulta n 'Alau-d din ascended the throne in the year G95 H. 
(1 296 A.P .). He gave to lus biotlier the title Ulugh Kh4n , to 
Malik Xusrat Jalcsari that of Nii^iat KhA u, to Malik Huzab- 
baru-d din that of Zafar Khan, and to Sanjar, his nife’s brother, 
who was amir-i majlis, that of Alp Khan. He made his friends 
and principal supporters amirs, and the amirs ho promoted to 
bo m ali/ts. Every one of his old adherents he elevated to a 
siJltable position, and to tho Khans, mahks, and amirs ho gave 
money, so that they might procure new horses and fresh servants. 
Enormous treasure had fallen into his hands, and he had com- 
mitted a deed unworthy of his religion and position, so he deemed 
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it politic to deceive the people, and to cover his crime by scatter- 
ing honours and gifts upon all classes of people. 

He set out on his journey to Dehli, but the heavy rains and 
the mire and dirt delayed his march. His desire was to reach 
the capital after the rising of Canopus, as ho felt very appre- 
hensive of the late Sultan’s second son, Arkalj Klidn, who was 
a brave and able soldier. News camo from Dehli that Arkali 
Khan had not come, and ’Aldu-d din considered this absence as 
a great obstacle to his (rival’s) success. He knew that lluknu-d 
din I brahim could not keep his place upon the throne, for the 
royal treasury was empty and he had not the means of raising 
new forces. ’Alau-d din accordingly lost no time, and pressed 
on to Delill. though the rains were at their height. In this year, 
through the excessive rain, the Ganges and the Jumna became 
seas, and every stream swelled into a Ganges or a Jumna; the 
roads also were obstructed with mud and xnire. At such a season 
’A14u-d din started from Karra with his elephants, his treasures, 
and his army. Ilis khans, maliks, and amirs were commanded 
to exert themselves strenuously -in enlisting now horsemen, and 
in providing of all things necessary without delay. Tlicy were 
also ordered to shower money freely around them, so that plenty 
of followers might be secured. As he ■was marching to Dehli a 
light and moveable mavjnnik was made. Every stage that they 
marched five mans of gold stars' were placed in this man]anih, 
which were discharged among the spectators from the front of 
the royal tent. People from all parts gathered to pick up “the 
stars,” and in the course of twm or three weeks il.j news spread 
tlirnirdiout all the towns and villages of Hindustan that ’Alau-d 
din was marching to take Dehli, and that he was scatteiiiig gold 
upon his path and enlisting horsemen and followers without limit. 
People, military and unmilitary, flocked to him from every side, 
so that when he reached Badaun, notwithstanding the rains, Jus 
force amounted to fifty-six thousand horse and sixty thousand 
foot. * 

* • 
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Whon 'Aldu-d dm arrived at Baran, he placed a force under 
Zafer Khan, with orders to march by way of Kol, and to keep 
pace while he himself proceeded by way of Baddun and Baran. 
Tdju-d din Kuchi, and * * and * • other tnaliks and amirs who 
were sent from Uehli to oppose the advancing forces, came to 
Baran and joined ’Aldu-d din, for which they received twenty, 
thirty, and some even fifty mans of gold. All the soldiers who 
were under these noblemen received each three hundred tankas, 
and the whole following of the late Jalalu-d din was broken up. 

The nobles who remained in Dehli wavered, while those who had 
joined ’Aldu-d din loudly exclaimed that the people of Dehli 
maligned them, charging them with disloyalty, with having 
deserted the son of their patron and of having joined themselves 
to his enemy. They complained that their accusers were unjust, 
for they did not see that the kingdom departed from Jalalu-d din 
on the day when he wilfully and knowingly, with his eyes wide 
open, left JDehli and went to Karra, jeopardizing his own head 
and that of his followers. What else could they do but join ’ ^ 
’A14u-ddin? 

When the mahks and atnirs thu.s joined ’ Alau-d din the Jal&li 
party broke up. Tlie hlalika-i Jahan, who was one of the silliest 
of t he silly, tlicn .'-('iit to Multan for Arkali Khan. She wrote 
to this effect — “ I committed a fault in raising my youngest son 
to the throne in spite of you. None of the mahls and amirs heed 
him, and most of them have joined ’Ala'u-d din. The royal 
power has departed from our hands. If you can, come to us 
speedily, take tlio throne of your father and protect us. You 
are the elder brother of the lad who was placed upon the throne, 
and are more worthy aud capable of ruling. IIo will acknowledge 
his inferiority. I am a w'oman, and women are foolish. I com- 
mitted a fault, but do not be offended with your mother’s error. 
Gome and take the kingdom of your father. If you are angry and 
will not do so, ’Alau-d din is coming with power and state ; he 
will take Dehli, and will spare neither me nor you.” Arkali 
Kh&n did not come, but wrote a letter of excuse to his mother. 
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saying, “Since the nobles and the army have joined the enemy, 
what good will my coming do ?” When ’Alau-d din heard that 
Arkali Khdn would not come, he ordered the drums of joy to be 
beaten. 

’Alau-d din had no boats, and the great height of the Jumna 
delayed his passage. While he was detained on the banks of the 
river, Canopus rose, and the waters as usual decreased. He then 
transported his army across at the ferries, and entered the plain 
of J udh.’ Huknu-d din Ibrahim went out of the city in royal 
state with such followers as remained to oppose ’Alau-d din, but 
in the middle of the night all the left wing of his army' deserted 
to the enemy with great uproar. Ruknu-d din Ibrahim turned 
back, and at midnight he caused the Badaiin gate (of Dehli) to 
be opened. Ho took some bags of gold tanhas from the treasury, 
and some horses from the stables. He sent his mother and 
females on in fi ont, and in the dead of the night he loft the city 
by the Ghazni gate, and took the road to Multan. Malik Kutbu-d 
din ’Alawi, with the sons of Malik Ahmad Chap Turk, furnished 
the escort, and proceeded with him and the Malika-i Jalnin to 
Multan. Next day ’A14u-d din marched with royal state and 
display into the plain of Siri,* where he pitched his camp. 
The throne was now secure, and the revenue officers, and the 
clrphani keepers with their elephants, and the hoUidh with the 
keys of the forts, and the magistrates and the chief men of the 
city came out to ’Alau-d din, and a new order of things was 
established. His wealth and power were great ; so whether 
individuals paid their allegiance or whether they did not, mat- 
tered little, for the hhuiha was read and coins were struck in his 
name. 

Towards the end of the y'ear 695 h. (1296) ’Alau-d dm 
entered Dehli in great pomp and with a largo force. He took his 
scat upon the throne in the daulat-IJidm-i julu% and proceeded 
to the Kiihlik-i I’ai (rod palace), where he took up his abode. 

1 Tlie pi int has “ J Odh ” One MS rites “ KhOd , ” the other omits the name. 

2 See Cnimiiigham'B Archteological Jicpoit for lS(i2-3, page 38. , 
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The treasury of ’Al&u-d din was well filled with gold, which he 
scattered among the people, purses and bags filled with tankas 
and jitals were distributed, and men gave themselves up to dis- 
sipation and enjoyment. [^Pubhe festivities followed^ ’A14u-d 
din, in the pride of 3 'outh, prosperity, and boundless wealth, 
proud also of his army and his followers, his elephants and his 
horses, plunged into dissipation and pleasure. The gifts and 
honours which he bestowed obtained the good will of the people. 
Out of policy he gave offices and fiefs to the mahks and amirs of 
the late Sultan. Khwaja Khatir, a minister of the highest re- 
putation, was made waztr, etc., etc. * * * Malik ’Alau-1 Mulk, 
uncle of the author, was appointed to Karra and Oudh, and 
Muyidu-1 Mulk, the author’s lather, received the deputj'ship 
and khedjagi of Baran. * * ♦ People were so deluded by the 
gold which tlicy received, that no one ever mentioned the homble 
crime which the Sultan had committed, and the hope of gain 
left them no care for anj'thing cl-e. • * • » 

After ’Alaa-d din had ascended the throne, the removal of the 
late king’s sons engaged his liret attention. Ulugh Kh4n and 
Zafar Khan, with other mahks and amirs, were sent to Multan 
with thirty or forty thousand horse. The}’’ besieged that place 
for one or two months. The loticdl and the people of Multan 
turned against the sons of Jalalu-d din, and some of the amirs 
came out of the city to Ulugh Khan and Zafiir Khan. The 
sons of the late Sultan then sent Shaikhu-1 Islam Shaikh 
Ruknu-d din to sue for safety from Ulugh Khan, and received 
his assurances. The princes then went out with the Shaikh and 
their amirs to Ulugh Khan. lie received them with great re- 
spect and quartered them near his own dwelling. Nows of the 
success was sent to Dehli. There the drums were btaten. 
Kahas'- were erected, and the despatch was read from the puljut 
and was circulated in all quarters. The amirs of IIindu>'t.in 
then became submissive to ’Alau-d din, and no rival remained. 
Ulugh Khan and Zafar Khiiii returned triumphant towards 
^ Booths erected for the disiribuiiou of food ft&d drink on fcstiTO occc^ions 
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DeliH, carrying with them tlie two sons of the lato Sultan, both 
of whom had received royal canopies. Their maltks and amirs 
were also taken with them. In the middle of their journey they 
were met by Nusrat Khan, who had been sent from Dehli, and the 
two princes, with Ulgliu Khan, son in law of the late Sultan, and 
Ahmad Chap, Nuih-amir~i hdjih, were all blinded. Their wives 
were separated from them, and all their valuables and slaves and 
maids, in fact everything they had was seized by Nusrat Khan. 
Thu princes* were sent to the fort of Hansi, and the soils of 
Arkall Khun were all slain. Mahka-i Jahan, witli thoir wives, 
and Ahmad Chap were brought to Dehli and eontlued in lus house. 

In the second year of the reign Nusrat Khin was made itasir. 
’Aliiu-l Wulk, the author’s uncle, was summoned from Karra, 
and came with the mahks and amirs and one elephant, bringing 
the treasure which ’Alau-d din had loft there. He was become 
exceedingly fat and inactive, but he was selected from among the 
nobles to bo Kotudl of tho city. In this year also the property 
of tho maids and amirs of the late Sultdn was confiscated, and 
Nusrat Khan exerted himself greatly in collecting it. He laid 
his hands upon all that ho could discover, and seized upon thou- 
samh, which ho brought into the treasury. Diligent iinpiiry was 
made into the past and present circumstances of the victims. In 
this same year, C9l3 n. (1296), the Miighals ciossed the Sind 
and had come into the country. Ulugh Khan and Zafar Kh^ 
were sent with a largo force, and with the amirs of tlio lato and 
the present reign, to oppose them. Tho Miisulmau army met tho 
accur.'Od foe in the vicinity of Jalandhar® and gained a victory. 
Many were slain or taken prisoners, and many heads were scut to 
Delili. Tho victory of Mult&n and tho capture of the two princes 
had greatly strengthened the authority of ’Alau-d din; this 
victory over the Mughals made it still more secure. • • * The 
mahks of the late king, who deserted their benefactor and joined 
’Alau-d din, and received gold by tnans and obtained employ- 

' Both the MSS Btiy “sons,” while the pnnt incorrectly uses the singular. 

‘ So in the flint, but the MSS. have ■' J&dawii o MunjiSr” and “ J&rat-mahhd." 
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ments and territories, were all seized in the city and in the 
army, and thrown into forts as prisoners. Some were blinded and 
some were killed. The wealth which they had received from 
’Aldu-d din, and their property, goods, and effects were all seized. 
Their houses were confiscated to the Sultan, and their villages 
were brought under the public exchequer. Nothing was left to 
their children ; their retainers and followers were taken in charge 
by the amirs who supported the new regime, and their establish* 
ments were overthrown. Of all tbo amirs of the reign of Jal41u-d 
din, three only were spared by ’A14u-d din. * * * These three 
persons had never abandoned Sultan Jaldiu-d din and his sons, 
and had never taken money iiorii Sultan ’Alau-d din. They 
alone remained safe, but all the oilier Jalali nobles were cut up 
root and branch. Nu.srat Khan, by his fines and confiscations, 
brought a kror of money into tho treasury. 

At the beginning of the third year of tho reign, Ulugh Khan 
and Nusrat Khan, with their amirs, and generals, and a large 
army, marched against Gujarat. They took and plundered 
Nahrwala and all Gujarat. Karan, Eai of Gujarat, fled from 
Nahrwdla and went to Ram Ueo of Deogir. The wives and 
daughters, the treasure and elephants of Rai Karan, fell into the 
hands of the Muhamuiadan.s. All Gujarat became a prey to the 
invaders, and the idol which, after the victory of Sultan Mahmud 
and his destruction of (the iilol) Manat, the Brahmans had set 
up under tho name of Soiniiatli, for the worship of tlie Hindus, 
was removed and carried to Dehli, where it was laid down for 
people to tread upon. Nusrat Klitin proceeded to Kamba 3 'a* 
(Cambay), and levied largo quantities of jewels and precious 
articles from the mercliants of that place, who were very wealthy. 
He also took from his master (a slave afterwards known asj 
K&fdr Hazar-dindri, who was made Malil-ndib, and whose 
beauty captivated ’Aldu-d din. Ulugh Khdn and Nusrat Khan 
returned with great booty ; bat on their way they provoked their 


* THe printed text has i^jl, 




but there can be no doubt that Canib.iy la the 
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soldiers to revolt by demanding from them a fifth of their spoil, 
and by instituting inquisitorial inquiries about it. Although the 
men made returns (of the amount), they would not believe them 
at all, but demanded more. The gold and silver, and jewels and 
valuables, which the men had taken, were all demanded, and 
various kinds of coercion were employed. These punishments 
and prying researches drove the men to desperation. In the 
army there were many amirs and many horsemen who were “new 
Rluhammadaiis;” They held together as one man, and two or 
three thousand assembled and began a disturbance. They killed 
RIahk A’zzu-d din, brother of Ku.srat Kh&n, and amir-i hdjth of 
Ulugh Khdn, and proceeded tumultuously to the tent of Ulugh 
Khan. That prince escaped, and with craft and cleverness 
reached the tent of Nusrat Khan ; but the mutineers killed 
a son of the Sultan’s sister, who was asleep in tho tent, whom 
they mistook for Ulugh Khan. The disturbance spread through 
the whole army, and the stores narrowly escaped being plundered. 
But the good fortune of the Sultan prevailed, tho turmoil sub- 
sided, and the horse and foot gathered round the tent of Nusi-at 
Khkii. The amirs and horsemen of “ the new Musulinana” 
dispersed ; those who had taken the leading parts m the disturb- 
ance fled, and went to join the Rdis and rebels. Further in- 
quiries about the plunder were given up, and Ulugh Khan 
and Nusrat Khan returned to Dehli with the treasure, and ele- 
phants, and slaves, and spoil, which they had taken in Gujarit. 

When intelligence of this outbreak of the new Rluhaniinadans 
reached Dehli, tho crafty cruelty which had taken possc'-siun of 
’Alau-d din induced him to order that the wives and children of 
all the mutineers, high and low, should be cast into prison. This 
was tho beginning of the practice of .seizing women and children 
for the faults of men. Up to this time no hand had ever been laid 
upon wives and children on account of men’s misdeeds. At this 
time also another and more glaring act of tyranny was committed 
by Nusrat Khan, tho author of many acts of violence at Dehli. 
His brother had been murdered, and in revenge he ordered the 
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drives of the assassins to he dishonoured and exposed to most 
disgraceful treatment ; he then handed them over to vile persons 
to make common strumpets of them. The children he caused to 
he cut to pieces on the heads of their mothers. Outrages like 
this are practised in no religion or creed. These and similar 
acts of his filled the people of Dehli with amazement and dismay, 
and every bosom trembled. 

In the same year that Ulugh Khd.n and Nusrat Kh4n were 
sent to Gujarat, Zafar Kh4n was sent to Siwistan, which Said!,* 
with hie brother and other Mughals, had seized upon. Zafar 
£[h&n accordingly proceeded to Siwistan with a large army, and 
besieged the fort of Siwistan, which he took with the axe and 
sword, spear and javelin, without using either Westerns {maghnbe), 
manjaniks or balistas (^arddah), and without resorting to mines 
{taba(), mounds {pdahih), or redoubts {gargaj). This fort had 
been taken by the Mughals, and they maintained such a con- 
tinuous discharge of arrows that no bird could fly by. For all 
this Zafar Kh&n took it with the axe and sword. Saldi and his 
brother, with all the Mughals and their wives and children, were 
taken prisoners, and sent in chains to Dehli. This victory 
inspired awe of Zafar Khan in every heart, and the Sultan also 
looked askance at him in consequence of his fearlessness, general- 
ship, and intrepidity, which showed that a Rustam had been born 
in India. Ulugh Khdn, the Sultan’s brother, saw that he had 
been surpassed in bravery aud strategy, and so conceived a hatred 
and jealousy of Zafar Khdn. In the same year he (Zafar Khan) 
received the fief of Sdmana, and as he had become famous the 
Sultdn, who was very jealous, began to revolve in his mind what 
was best to be done. Two modes of dealing with him seemed 
open for the Sult&n’s choice. One was to send him, with a 
few thousand horse, to Lakhnauti to take that country, and 
^▼e him there to supply elephants and tribute to the Sultdn ; 
the other was to put him out of the way by poison or by blinding. 

At the end of this year Katlagh Khwdja, son of the accursed 
^ So in the pri n t s supported by one MS* The other bos ** S&dari.” 
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Ziid,' with twenty tumdm of Mughals, “'resolved upon tho invasion 
of Hindustan. He started from Mawarau-n Nahr, and passing 
the Indus with a large force he marched on to the vicinity of Dehli. 
In this campaign Dehli was the object of attack, so the Mughals 
did not ravage tho countries bordering on their march, nor did 
they attack the forts. • • • Great anxiety prevailed in Dehli, 
and the people of the neighbouring villages took refuge within 
its walls. The old fortifications had not been kept in repair, and 
terror prevailed, such as never before had been scon or heard of. 
All men, great and small, wore in dismay. Such a concourse 
had crowded into the city that the streets and markets and 
mosques could not contain them. Everything became very dear. 
The roads wore stopped against caravans and merchants, and 
distress fell upon the people. 

Tho Sultan marclied out of Dehli with great display and 
pitched his tent in Siri. Maliks, amirs, and fighting men were 
summoned to Dehli from every quarter. At that time the 
author’s uncle, 'Alau-l Mulk, one of the companions and ad- 
visers of the Sultan, was kotwal of Dehli, and the Sultdn placed 
the city, his women and treasure, under his charge. * * • ♦ 
'Alau-l Mulk went out to Siri to take leave of the Sultan, and 
in private consultation with him \adviscd a temporising po/i'cy.] 
The Sultan listened and commended his sincerity. Ho then 
called the nobles together and said * * * you have heard what 
'Alau-l Mulk has urged * * * now hear what I have to say. 
♦ * * jf j ^gj,g follow your advice, to whom could I show 
my face ? how could I go into my harem ? of what account 
would the people hold me ? and where would be tho daring and 
courage which is necessary to keep my turbulent people in sub- 
iniision ? Come what may I will to-morrow march into the 
plain of Kili. • • * 

'Alau-d din marched from Siri to Kili and there encamped. 
Katlagli Khwdja, with the Mughal army, advanced to encounter 

' FirivUta (vol. i, p. 329) says “sou of Ainfr D£iild KhCin, king of M£iwar(iu-n 
Udlir ’* 
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him. In no age or reign had two such vast armies been drawn 
up in array against each other, and the sight of them filled all 
men with amazement. Zafar Sh&n, who commanded the right 
wing, with the amirs who were under him, drew their swords 
and fell upon the enemy with such fury that the Mughals were 
broken and forced to fall hack. The army of Islam pursued, 
and Zafar Kh4n, who was the Rustam of the ago and the hero 
of the time, pressed after the retreating foe, cutting them down 
with the sword and mowing off their heads. He kept up the pur- 
suit for eighteen kos, nevei: allowing the scared hlughals to rally. 
Ulugh Khan commanded the left wing, which was very strong, 
and had under him several distinguished amirs. Through the 
animosity which he bore to Zafar Khan he never stirred to support 
him. 

Targhi, the accursed, had been placed in ambush with his 
tumdn. His Mughals mounted the trees and could not see 
any horse moving up to support Zafar Kh&n. When Targhi 
ascertained that Zafar Khdn had gone so far in pursuit of the 
Mughals without any supporting force in his rear, he marched 
after Zafar Kh&n, and, spreading out his forces on all sides, he 
surrounded him as with a ring, and pressed him with arrows. 
Zafer Kh4n was dismounted. The brave hero then drew his 
arrows from the quiver and brought down a Mughal at every 
shaft. At this juncture, Katlagh Kliwaja sent him tliis message, 
“ Come' with me and I will take thee to my fatlier, who will 
make thee greater than the king of Dehli has made thee.” Zafar 
Kh&n heeded not tlic offer, and the Mughals saw that he would 
never be taken alive, so they pressed in upon him on every side 
and despatched him. The amirs of his force were all slain, his 
elephants were wounded, and their drivers killed. The Mughals 
thus, on that day, obtained the advantage, but the onslaught of 
Zafar Khan had greatly dispirited them. Towards the end of 
the night they retreated, and marched to a distance of thirty 
has from Dehli. They then continued their retreat by marches 
of twenty kos, without resting, until they reached their o\^n 
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confines. The bravery of Zafar Kh&n was long remembered 
among the Mughals, and if their cattle refused to drink they 
used to ask if they saw Zafar Khan.^ No such army as this 
has ever since been seen in hostile array near Dehli. ’Alau-d 
din returned from Kili, considering that he had won a great 
victory : the Mughals had been put to flight, and the brave 
and fearless Zafar Khan had been got rid of without disgrace. 

In the third year of his reign 'Alaud-d din had little to do 
beyond attending to his pleasures, giving feasts, and holding 
festivals. One success followed another ; despatches of victory 
came in from all sides ; every year he had two or three sons bom, 
affairs of State went on according to his wish and to his satis- 
faction, his treasury was overflowing, boxes and caskets of jewels 
and pearls were daily displayed before his eyes, he had numerous 
elephants in his stables and seventy thousand horses in the city 
and environs, two or three regions were subject to his sway, and 
he had no apprehension of enemies to his kingdom or of any 
rival to his throne. All this prosperity intoxicated him. Vast 
desires and great aims, far beyond him, or a hundred thousand 
like him, formed their germs in his brain, and he entertained 
fancies which had never occurred to any king before him. In 
his exaltation, ignorance, and folly, he quite lost his head,® form- 
ing the most impossible schemes and nourishing the moat extra- 
vagant desires. He was a man of no learning and never asso- 
ciated with men of learning. He could not read or write a 
letter. He was bad tempered, obstinate, and hard-hearted, but 
the world smiled upon him, fortune befriended him, and his 
schemes were generally successful, so he only became the more 
reckless and arrogant. 

During the time that he was thus exalted with arrogance and 
presumption, he used to speak in company about two projects that 
he had formed, and would consult with his companions and asso- 

^ See D'Ohsaon Hist, des Mongols, ir., 560. 

* Lit., “hands and feet." Here, and occasionell; elsewhete, I have been obliged 
to prune the exnherant eloquence the anther. 
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ciatea upon the execution of them. One of the two schemes 
which he used to debate about he thus explained, “ God Almighty 
gave the blessed Prophet four friends, through whose energy and 
power the Law and Eeligion were established, and through this 
establishment of law and religion the name of the Prophet will 
endure to the day of judgment. Every man who knows himself 
to be a Musulman, and calls himself by that name, conceives 
himself to be of his religion and creed. God has given me also 
four friends, Ulugh Khan, Zafar Khan, Nusrat Khan, and Alp 
Khdn, who, through my prosperity, have attained to princely 
power and dignity. If I am so inclined, I can, with the help of 
these four friends, establish a new religion and creed ; and my 
sword, and the swords of my friends, will bring all men to adopt 
it. Through this religion, my name and that of my friends will 
remain among men to the last day like the names of the Prophet 
and bis friends.’' * * * Upon this subject he used to talk in his 
wine parties, and also to consult privately with his nobles. • • • 
His second project he used to unfold as follows ; “ I have wealth, 
and elephants, and forces, beyond all calculation. My wish is 
to place Dehli in charge of a vicegerent, and then I will go out 
myself into the world, like Alexander, in pursuit of conquest, 
and subdue the whole habitable world.” Over-elated with the 
success of some few projects, he caused himself to be entitled 
“the second Alexander” in the khutba and on his coins. In his 
convivial parties he would vaunt, “ Every region that I subdue 
I will intrust to one of my trusty nobles, and then proceed in 
quest of another. Who is he that shall stand against me?” 
His companions, although they saw liis • * • folly and arro- 
gance, were afraid of his violent temper, and applauded him. * * * 
These wild projects became known in the city ; some of the wise 
men smiled, and attributed them to his folly and ignorance ; 
others trembled, and said that such riches had fallen into the 
hands of a Pharaoh who had no knowledge or sense. * * * 

My uncle ’Alau-1 Mulk, kotwdl of Dehli, through his extreme 
corpulence, used to go (only) at the new moon to wait upon the 
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Sult&n, and to take wine with him. On one occasion the Sult&a 
began to consult him about these two extravagant delusions. 
'Alau-1 Mulk had heard how the king used to talk about these pro- 
jects at his feasts, and how the guests used to coincide with him, 
and refrain from speaking the truth through fear of his hot tem- 
per and violence. When the questions were put to him by the 
Sultan, he said, “ If your Majesty will order the wine to be re- 
moved, and all persons to withdraw except the four nobles, 
Ulugh Khin, Za&r Kh4n, Nnarat Khan, and Alp Kh4n, I will 
then open my mind to your Majesty.” The Sultan gave the 
order • • * and ’Alau-1 Mulk, after apologizing for his boldness, 
said “Eeligion, and law, and creeds, ought never to be made 
subjects of discussion by your Majesty, for these are the con- 
cerns of prophets, not the business of kings. Religion and law 
spring from heavenly revelation ; they are never established by 
the plans and designs of man. From the days of Adam till now 
they have been the mission of Prophets and Apostles, as rule 
and government have been the duty of kings. The prophetic 
office has never appertained to kings, and never will, so long as 
the world lasts, though some prophets have discharged the func- 
tions of royalty. My advice is that your Majesty should never 
talk about these matters. • • • Your Majesty knows what rivers 
of blood Changiz Khan made to flow in Muhammadan cities, but 
he never was able to establish the Mughal religion or institutions 
among Muhammadans. Many Mughals have turned Musulmaus, 
but no Musulman has ever become a Mughal.” • * * The Sultan 
listened, and hung down his head in thought. His four friends 
heartily approved what ’A14u-1 Mulk had said, and looked 
anxiously for the Sult4n’s answer. After awhile he said • * • 
“ From henceforth no one shall ever hear me speak such words. 
“ Blessings be on thee and thy parents, for thou hast spoken the 
truth, and hast been loyal to thy duty. But what dost thou say 
about my other project ! ” 'Al&u-l Mulk said, “ The second design 
is that of a great monarch, for it is a rule among kings to seek 
to bring the whole world under their sway * * • but these are 
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not the days of Alexander • • • and where will there be found 
a ^cazir like Aristotle P” • ♦ • The Sultdn replied, “ What is 
the use of my wealth, and elephants and horses, if I remain con- 
tent with Delili, and undertake no new conquests ? and what will 
be said about my reign?” 'AIau-1 Mulk replied that “there 
were two important undertakings open to the King, which ought 
to receive attention before all others * • • One is the conquest 
and subjugation of all Hindustan, of such places as Kantambhor, 
Ohitor, Chanderi, Malwa, Dliar, and TJjjain, to the east as far 
as the Sard, from the Siwdlik to Jdlor, from Multan to Damrila,* 
from Palam to Lohor and Dcopalpur; these places should all 
be reduced to such obedience that the name of rebel should never 
be heard. The second and more important duty is that of 
closing the road of Multan against the Mughals.” * v * Before 
closing his speech, ’Alau-1 Mulk said “ What T have recom- 
mended can never be accomplished unless your Majesty gives up 
drinking to excess, and keeps aloof from convivial parties and 
feasts. ♦ * * If you oaiinot do entirely without wine, do not 
drink till the afternoon, and then take it alone without com- 
panions.” • * * When he had finished the Sultan was pleased, 
and commending the excellence of the advice which he had given, 
promised to observe it. lie gave him a brocaded robe of honour 
with a gold waistband weighing half a mmi, ten thousand tankas, 
two horses fully caparisoned, and two villages in m'd>n. The 
four Khans who were present added to these gifts three or four 
thousand tankas, and two or three horses with trappings. The 
advice which ’Ahiu-I Mulk had given was greatly praised by all the 
wazlrs and wise men of the city. This happened while Zafar Klian 
was alive, upon his return fi-oin Sinistan, before he went to fight 
with Katlagh Khwaja. 

’Al&u-d din now first resolved upon tlio capture of Kantambhor, 
which was near Delili. This fort had been taken, and w'as held 
by Haniir Deo, grandson of Rdi Pitliaura of Delili.® Ulugh 

' “Maiila’* in the print. 

* Pithotiri was killcil in 1 193, and here we are in 1299 a.d. Nabasttf the word 
used, probably hero mcauA luosoly descendant.’* 
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Kln'in, who held Bayaiia, was ordered to Rantambhor, and Nusrat 
Klian, who held Karra that year, was ordered to collect all the 
foi'ccs of Karra, and that part of Hindustan, and to march to the 
assistance of Ulugh Kh4n. They captured Jhain,i and invested 
Eantanibhor. One day Nusrat Khan approached the fort to 
dii’cct the construction of a mound {pdiMh), and a redoubt {gar- 
gaj). A stone discharged from a Maghnhi in the fort struck 
him, and so wounded him that he died two or three days after. 
When this intelligence was brought to the Sultan, he departed 
from Dehli in great state for Rantambhor. 

The Sultan proceeded from Dehli towards Rantambhor, and 
halted for some daj’s at Til-pat.® He went out daily to hunt 
and a nargah^ was drawn. One day he was benighted, and 
alighted with only ten horsemen at the village of Badih, where 
he remained for the night. Next day before sunrise he gave 
oixlers to close up the circle. The huntsmen and horsemen went 
forth to draw it together, and the Sultdn remained sitting on a 
stool with only a few attendants, waiting until the beasts were 
driven up. At this time Akat Khdn, the Sultdn’s brother’s 
son, who held the office of Wahildar, rose up against the Sultan. 
Conceiving that if ho killed the monarch he might, as his 
nephew, aspire to the throne, he plotted with sundry new Musul- 
man horsemen, who had been lonjr in his service. Tliese men 
now approached the Sultan, shouting tiger ! tiger ! and began to 
discharge arrows at him. It was winter, and the Sultan was 
wearing a large over-coat. Ho jumped up just as he was, and 
seizing the stool on which he bad been sitting, he made a shield 
of it. He warded off several arrows ; two pierced his arm, 
but none reached his body. A slave of the Sultdn, by name 
Manik, threw himself before his master, and made his own body 
a shield. He was struck by three or four arrows. The pdl/cs 
(foootinen) who stood behind the Sultin now covered him with 
their bucklers. Akat Khdn galloped up with his confede- 

' Ilpre it is evident tliat JhUn was close to Bantnmbhor, so that it cannot be 
■Cjjain as snggested in p. 146 mpra. * See Elliot’s Glossary, II., 122. 

A large circle ox sweep made by buaten for diivisg the gome iogetiier. 
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rates, intending to cut ofF the Sultan's head ; but finding the 
pads standing firm with their swords drawn, they dared not 
alight to lay hands on him. The paths cried out that the Sultan 
was dead. Akat Khan ^^as young, rash, and foolish. He had 
made a violent attack on his sovereign, but he lacked the decision 
and resolution to carry it through, and cut off the Sultan’s head. 
In his folly and rashness ho took another course. Believing 
what the pdtks said, he went with all speed to the plain of Til-pat, 
and seated himself on the throne of 'Alau-d din. proclaiming to 
the people of the court with a loud voice that ho had slain tho 
Sultin. The people could not believe that the hoivemen would 
have come to tho royal residence, or that Akat Kliiin would have 
dared to scat himself on the throne and hold a court if the 
Sultan had not been killed. A tumult broke out in the arni}’-, 
and ovcrythiiig was getting into confusion. The elephants were 
accoutred and brought before the loj'al tent. Tho attendants of 
the court assembled and took up their respective positions, • • • 
and tho chief men of the army came to pay their rc«pccts to the 
new sovereign. They kissed the hand of that evil doer and did 
homage. Akat Khdn, in his egregious follj’, attempted to go 
into the harem, but Malik Dinar armed himself and his fol- 
lowers, and, taking his stand .it the door, told Akat Khiin that 
he should not enter until ho produced the head of ’Alau-d din. 

When ’.\ldu-d din was wounded hi^, Turk hor<emeii dispersed, 
raising a clamour. About sixty or seventy men. hor^e and foot, 
remained with him. After Akat Khun had left, the Sultan 
recovered his senses ; he was found to have received two wounds 
in the arm, and to have lost much blood. They bathed the 
wounds and placed his arm in a sling. When he reflected on 
^what had happened, he came to the conclusion that Akat Khan 
must have had many supporters among the mnliks, amirs, and 
soldiers, for he would never have ventured on sueh a step without 
strong support. He therefore determined to leave his army, and 
to proceed with all speed to his brother, IJlugh Khan, at Jhain, 
in order to concert with him measuics for securing his position. 
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'M iliV Hamidu-d din, nAib-toakil-dar, son of TTmdatu-1 Mulk, 
('I'ljo-od this plan, and advised the Sultan to proceed at once to 
hi' aimy. * * * The Malik’s reasoning convinced the Sultan, 
and lie started at once for the army. As he went along every 
trooiH'i’ whom he fell in with joined him, so that on k aching 
till ai'inv he had an escort of five or six hundred men. He 
■ innii'diately showed himself on a rising ground., and being re- 
i'ii:,iii/.od, the assembly at the royal tent broke up. .uid his at- 
irniiaiits came forth with elephants to receive liiiii. Akat Khan 
ru'hfkl out of the tents and fled on horseback to Atgh'iiipur. 
Tlio Sultan tlien came doun, entered his tents, and, M ating him- 
Eclt’ upon the throne, held a public court. He suit tn\o oilioers 
ill pursuit of Akat KliAn, who came up with him at Afghiinjiur, 
and beheaded him. His head wa.s carried to the .Saltan, vho 
oide’i'd it to be exliibited to the army on a spc.ir, and then to be 
'Ciit to Delili for exhibition, after which it nas to be sent to 
I'lii^h Klitiu at Jliciin, with an account of tlie Sultiiii’s escape. 
Katl.igh KhwAja, younger brother of Akat Klnin. -Nia.s also 
kilhd. * * * The Sultdu remained some day.s Miih the army, 
dihiiintly seeking out all who had connived at or had been 
auavi' of Akat Khan'.s attempt. Those who wen tli.'covercd 
were scourged to death with thongs of wire, tlieir jiropcrty was 
eonfi'Catcd, and their wives and children sent pri.'Oiiei.'. to various 
fort'. Tlic Suit, in then proceeded to llaiitainbhor. .and after 
piiii.'liing the rest of those who were concerned in Akat Khan’s 
eon 'piracy, he devoted himself to the himiiic''- of tlic siege. 
IhiLi' were made and di.s’tributcd to the .soldiers, wlio filled them 
with sand and throw them into the holes {.'jhdr). 'I’lie traverses 
ot the pduhib were formed, the redoubts {gdi'ijrj) raised, and 
sToiies were discharged from the viaglmhis. The besieged* 
battered the pdshib with stones from their maglmbk, and 

' '1 lierc IS a line omitted from the print here. The following is a literal transla- 
Umi 111 Finshta’s account: (“The Sultan) having assembled numerous forces from 
,ill .[iKirters distributed bags among them. Each man filled liis bag with sand, and 
i-.i't .1 into the trench {datra), which they call rdran, until they obtained command 
(oM.r the walls), and struck down the defenders inside.” 
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scattered fire from the summit of the fort. Many men wore 
killed on both sides. The territories of Jh&in were attacked 
and subdued as far as Dhar. 

After the conspiracy of Akat Kh5,n was suppressed, news was 
brought to the army that ’Umar Khan and Mangu Khan, taking 
advantage of the Sultdn's absence and the difficulties of the siege 
of Eantamhhor, had broken out in revolt and had obtained a fol- 
lowing among the people of Hindustan. The Sultin sent some 
officers against them, who made them prisoners before they had 
effected anything, and carried them to Eantamhhor. The 
SnltS,n’a cruel implacable temper had no compassion for his 
sister’s children, so he had them punished in his presence. 
They were blinded by having their eyes cut out with knives 
like slices of a melon. Their families and dependants were 
overthrown. Of the horse and foot who had supported them, 
some fled, and others fell into the hands of the amirs of Hin- 
dustan and were imprisoned. 

While the Sultan was prosecuting the siege of Eantamhhor, 
a revolt of some importance broke out at Dehli. • • • There 
was a person named Haji, a mania or slave of the late Kotwdl, 
Amiru-1 umara Fakhru-d din. He was a man of violent, 
fearless, and malignant character * • • and he was charged 
with the guard of the exchequer.' A man called Turmuzi 
was koticdl of the city and greatly oppressed the people. • * • 
’Alau-d din Ay4z, father of Ahmad Ayaz, was kotwdl of the 
New Fort. H&ji Maula, seeing the city empty, and the in- 
habitants distressed by the violence and tyranny of Turmuzi the 
kotwdl * * ’* knowing also that not a man could be spared from 
the army * * * he thought the people would support him. He 
secured the support of the old kotwdli officers, and excited a 
somewhat formidable revolt. It was the month of Eamazan, and 

' The words are Jyf^ ..alU. The two MSS., however, read Jy^. 

This word is not intelligible. The" context seems to imply that tho Maula was 
stationed m the city, otherwue Kh<Uiah~* ratol might signify “ the government lands 
of Batol." 
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the sun was in Gemini. The weather was very hot, and at mid- 
day people kept indoors taking their siesta, so there were few 
in the streets. At this time Hdji Maula, with several armed 
followers, went to the house of kotwdl, carrying with them as 
a blind a letter which he pretended to have received from the 
Sultdn. The kofwdl was taking his nap, and had none of his 
men with him. When he was called ho roused himself, put on 
his slippers, and came to the door. Haji Maula instantly gave 
the signal, and his followers cut oif the unsuspecting victim’s 
head. He then brought out the pretended royal farmdn, and, 
showing it to the crowd, he said that he had killed the kottcdl 
in obedience to orders received from the Sultan. The people 
were silent. The keepers of the gates were creatures of Hdji 
Maula, so they closed them. After killing kotmal Turmuzi, he 
sent to summon ’Alau-d din Ayaz, intending to kill him also. 
* * • But Aydz had been informed of tho outbreak, so, instead of 
coming out, he gathered his followers round him, placed guards, 
and refused to open the gates of the New Fort. Hdji Maula then 
proceeded with his riotous followers to the Red Palace, seated 
himself upon a balcony, and set free all the prisoners, some of 
whom joined his followers. Bags of gold tankas were brought out 
of the treasury and scattered among the people. Arms also were 
brought from the armoury, and horses from the royal stables, 
and distributed among the rioters. Every one that joined them 
had gold tankas thrown into his lap. There was an 'Alawi 
(descendant of ’Ali) in Dehli who was called the grandson of 
Shah Najaf,^ who, by his mother’s side, was grandson of Sultan 
Shcimsu-d din. The Maula set off from the Pod Palace with a 
party of horse, and went to the house of the poor ’Alawi. They 
carried him off by force and seated him on the throne in the 
Ped Palace. The principal men of the city were brought by 
force and made to kiss his hand. • • * These riotous proceed- 

> A very doubtful passage. The print says i • 

One IIS writes ^ v.-. if . ^ \jj \ , The other MS. omits 

the words. 
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ings went on for seven or eight days, and intelligence was several 
times conveyed to the Sultan, but he kept it secret, and it did 
not become known to the army. 

On the third or fourth day of the riot, Malik Hamidu-d din, 
Amir of Eoh, with his sons and relations, all valiant men, opened 
the Ghazni gate and went into the city. They proceeded towards 
the gate of Bhandar-kal, and arrows began to fly between them 
and the rioters, who became desperate and obtained gold from 
Haji Maula. After Haraidu-d din, the Amir of Eoh, had been 
in the city two days, he and his loyal followers prevailed over 
the rebels. A party of the friends of Zafar Elian, who had come 
from Amroha, joined him. He then entered the gate of Bhan- 
dar kal, and a struggle ensued between him and the shoemakers, 
and between him and Haji Maula. The Amir of Koh alighted 
from his horse, dashed Haji Maula to the ground, and sat upon 
his breast. Swords and clubs were aimed at him all round and 
ho was wounded, but he never quitted his fallen foe till he had 
despatched him. After this the victors proceeded to the Bed 
Palace. They decapitated the miserable ’Alawi and carried hi.s 
head about the city on a spear. 

A despatch announcing the death of Haji Maula was sent to 
the Sultan at Rantambhor. Intelligence of the revolt and of the 
anarchy prevailing at Dehli had in several ways reached th(! 
Sultan, but he had resolved upon the reduction of the fort, and 
so he would not be shaken from his purpose and leave it to go to 
Dehli. All his forces were engaged in pre.ssing the siege, and 
were severely tried and distressed. But such was the fear felt foi 
the Sultan that no one dared to set off for Dehli or any other 
place. In the course of five or six days every one in the city who 
had supported Hdji Maula, or had taken money from him, was 
cast into prison. Tho gold which had been distributed among 
the people was brought back again to the treasury. A few days 
after, Ulugh Eh&n arrived from Rantambhor and took up hi-, 
residence in the Muizzi palace. The rioters were brought before 
him and ho decreed their puni.shmcnts, so that blood ran in 
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streams. The sons and grandsons of the old koiwal Maliku-1 
umara had no guilty knowledge of the revolt, but they and every 
one belonging to that £imily were put to death. No name or 
trace of them was left — a sad warning to politicians. 

From the revolt of the “-new Musulm&ns” in Gnjardt to 
that of Hdji Maula, four insurrections had successively troubled 
Sultan ’Al&u-d din. These roased him from his dreams of 
security and pride, and he exerted all his powers for the re* 
duction of E,antambhor. He held privy consultations with * * * 
arguing with them and inquiring into the causes of the insur- 
rections, declaring that if the real reasons could be ascertained 
he would remove them, so that no revolt should afterwards 
occur. After considering for some nights and days, these great 
men agreed that the causes were four. 1. The Sultdn’s disregard 
of the affairs (both) of good and bad people. 2. Wine. Parties 
are formed for wine-drinking, and those who attend them talk 
openly of what passes in these meetings. They strike up friend- 
ships and excite disturbances. 8. The intimacy, affection, alli- 
ances, and intercourse of maliks and amirs with each other. So 
that if anything happens to one of them, a hundred others get 
mixed up in it. 4. Money, which engenders evil and strife, and 
brings forth pride and disloyalty. If men had no money, they 
would attend to their own business, and would never think of riots 
and revolts. And if rioters and rebels had no money, they could 
never count upon the assistance of low and turbulent people.^ 
Some time after this revolt, the Sultdn succeeded in reducing 

' These “ counsels of the wise,” which so frequently appear, arc, in most cases, 
only expositions of the author's own opinions. I have translated these replies is 
order that it may he seen how a suhsequent writer deals with them. Finshta uses 
the passage. The first reason he quotes verbatim, but the other three he modifies 
and embellishes. The fourth reason, as he gives it, is : “ Abundance of money and 
wealth. For whenever men of low origin acquire the material means of geeataess, 
vain imaginations spring up in them, and they lay pretensions to royalty.” This 
is further improved by Firishta's translator, who says, “ The last, and not the Issst, 
cause they thought arose firom the unequal division of property: they considered 
that the wealth of a rich empire, if confined to a few persons, only rendered them, 
as governors of provinces, more Uke independent princes than subjects of the state.” 
— Bnggs, I., 346. 
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Bantambhor, but with much bloodshed and difficulty. He slew 
Hamir deo, the B4i, and all the “ new Musulmans who had 
fled from the rebellion in Gujarat, and had taken rehige with 
him. The fort and all its territories and appurtenances were 
placed under the charge of Ulugh Bhan, and the Sultan returned 
to Dehli. He was angry with the citizens and had exiled many 
of their chiefs ; so he did no^ enter the city, but stopped in the 
suburbs (^umrdndt). 

Four or five months after the Sult-^in left Bantambhor, Ulugh 
Kh&n collected a large force with the intention of attacking 
Tilang and Ma’bar, but his time was come, and the angel of 
destiny took him to the blessed city. His corpse was conveyed 
to Dehli and buried in his own house. The Sultan grieved for 
him and made many offerings for his soul, 
j^he Sultan next directed his attention to the means of pre- 
venting rebellion, and first he took steps for seizing upon pro- 
perty. He ordered that, wherever there w’as a village held by 
proprietary right {rntlk), in free gift (in’dm), or as a religious en- 
dowrnen^^iraA/), it should by one stroke of the pen be brought 
back under the exchequer. The people w'ere pressed and amerced, 
money was exacted from them on every kind of pretence. Many 
were left without any money, till at length it came to pass that, 
excepting tnaliks and amirs, officials, Multanis, and bankers, no 
one possessed even a trifle in cash. So rigorous was the confisca- 
tion that, beyond a few thousand tankas all the pensions, grants 
of land {in’ dm wa niafruz), and endowments in the country were 
appropriated. The people were all so absorbed in obtaining the 
means of living, that the name of rebellion was never mentioned. 
Secondly, he provided so carefiilly for the acquisition of intelligence, 
that no action of good or bad men was concealed from him. 
No one could stir without his knowledge, and whatever happened 
in the houses of nobles, great men, and officials, was communi- 
cated to the Sultdn by his reporters. Nor were the reports 
neglected, for explanations of them were demanded. The system 
of reporting went to sucli a length, that nobles dared not spciik 
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aloud even in the largest palaces, ^ and if they had anything to 
say they communicated by signs. In their own houses, night 
and day, dread of the reports of the spies made them tremble. 
Ko word or action which could provoke censure or punishment 
was allowed to transpire. The transactions in the bazars, the 
buying and selling, and the bargains made, were all reported to 
the Sultan by his spies, and were kept under control. Thirdly, 
he prohibited wine-drinking and wine-selling, as also the use of 
beer and intoxicating drugs. Dicing also was forbidden. Many 
prohibitions of wine and beer were issued. Vintners- and gam- 
blers and beer-sellers wore turned out of the city, and the heavy 
taxes which had been levied from them were abolished. The 
Sultdn directed that all the china and glass vessels of his banquet- 
ing room should be broken, and the fragments of th ->111 were thrown 
out before the gate of Badaiin, where they formed a heap. Jars 
and casks of wine were brought out of the royal collars, and 
emptied at the Uaddun gate in such abundance, that mud and 
mire was produced as in the rainy season. The Sultdn himself 
entirely gave up wine parties. ' lie directed the mahl $ to mount 
elephants and to go to the gates of Dehli, through the streets 
and wards, bazars and sarais, proclaiming the i-oyal command 
that no one should drink, sell, or have anything to do with 
wine. Those who had any self-respect immediately gave up 
drinking ; but the shameless, the dissolute, and vile characters 
used to make and distil wine® in the distilleries, and to drink 
and sell it clandestinely at a great price. They put it info 
leather bottles, and conveyed it hidden in loads of hay, fire- 
wood, and such like. By hundreds of tricks and devices, 
and by all sorts of collusion, wine was brought into the city. 
Informers searched diligently, and the city gate-keepers and 
spies exerted themselves to seize the wine, and apprehend 
the contrabandists. When seized, the wine was sent to the 
olcphant-stables and given to those animals. The sellers, the 

* “ Sazdr-sulun," a palace of 1000 columns. 

^ Shmai,-mae, but it CMcIentl^ includes spirits. 
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importers, and drinkers of wine, vrere subjected to corporal 
punishment, and were kept in prison for some days. But their 
numbers increased so much that holes for the incarceration of 
offenders were dug outside the Badaiin gate, which is a great 
thoroughfare. Wine-bibbers and wine-sellers were placed in 
these holes, and the severity of the confinement was such that 
many of them died. Many others were taken out half dead, and 
were long before they recovered their health and strength. The 
terrors of these holes deterred many from drinking. Those who 
were unable to give up their habit went out to the fords of the 
Jumna, and to villages ton or twelve kos distant to procure their 
liquor. In Ghiyaspur, Indarpat, Kilugharl, and towns four or five 
kot from Dehli, wine could not be sold or drunk publicly. Still some 
desperate men used to keep it, drink it, and even sell it privately. 
They thus disgraced themselves and got confined in the pits. 
The prevention of drinking being found to be very difficult, the 
Sult4n gave orders that if the liquor was distilled privately, and 
drunk privately in people’s own houses ; if drinking parties were 
not held, and the liquor not sold, then the informers were not to 
interfere in any way, and were not to enter the houses or arrest 
the offenders. After the prohibition of wine and beer in the city, 
conspiracies diminished, and apprehension of rebellion disappeared. 

Fourthly, the Sultan gave commands that noblemen and'great 
men should not visit each other’s houses, or give feasts, or hold 
meetings. They were forbidden to form alliances without con- 
sent from the throne, and they were also prohibited from allow- 
ing people to resort to their houses. To such a length was this 
last prohibition carried that no stranger was admitted into a 
nobleman’s house. Feasting and hospitality fell quite into dis- 
use. Through fear of the spies, the nobles kept themselves 
quiet; they gave no parties and had little communication with 
each other. No man of a seditious, rebellious, or evil reputation 
,waB allowed to come near them. If they went to the sardis, 
they could not lay their heads together, or sit down cosily 
|and tell their troubles. Their communications were broug’nt 
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down to a mere exchange of signs. This bterdict prevented 
any information of conspiracy and rebellion coming to the Sultdn, 
and no disturbance arose. 

After the promulgation of these interdicts, the Sultdn requested 
the wise men to supply some rules and regulations for grinding 
down the Hindus, and for depriving them of that wealth and 
property which fosters disaffection and rebellion. There was to 
be one rule for the payment of tribute applicable to all, from the 
khiita to the halahar^ and the heaviest tribute was not to fall upon 
the poorest. The Hindu was to be so reduced as to be left un- 
able to keep a horse to ride on, to carry arms, to wear fine clothes, 
or to enjoy any of the luxuries of life. To effect these important 
objects of government two regulations were made. The first was 
tliat alt cultivation, whether on a small or large scale, was to be 
carried on by measurement at a certain rate for every biam, 
Half (of the produce) was to be paid without any diminution, 
and this rule was to apply to khittas and I ^dhara^ without the 
slightest distinction. The hhiitas were also to be deprived of all 
their peculiar privileges. The second related to buffaloes, goats, 
and other animals from which milk is obtained. A tax for 
pasturage, at a fixed rate, was to be levied, and was to be de- 
manded for every inhabited house, so that no animal, however 
wretched, could escape the tax. Heavier burdens were not to 
bo placed upon the poor, but the rules as to the payment of the 
tribute were to apply equally to rich and poor. Collectors, 
clerks, and other officers employed in revenue matters, who took 
bribes and acted dishonestly, were all dismissed. Sharaf E&i 
naih icazir-i mamdlik, an accomplished scribe and a most honest 
and intelligent man, who had no rival either in capacity or in- 
tegrity, exerted himself strminouBly for some years in enforcing 
these regulations in all the villages and towns. * • • They 
were so strictly carried out that the chaudharia and IMuta and 
mukaddima were not ahle to ride on horseback, to find weapons, 
to get fine clothes, or to indulge in betel. The same rules for 
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tliH cullectlon of the tribute applied to all alike, and the people 
were brought to such a state of obedience that one revenue officer 
would string twenty hhiits, mukaddims, or chaudharis together by 
the neck, and enforce payment by blows. No Hindu could hold 
up his head, and in their houses no sign of gold or silver, tankas 
or jitals, or of any superfluity was to be seen. These things, 
which nourish insubordination and rebellion, were no longer to 
be found. Driven by destitution, the wives of the kk&fs and 
mukaddims went and served for hire in the houses of the Musul- 
radns. Sbaraf Kai, ndih-tcazir, so rigorously enforced his demands 
and exactions against the collectors and other revenue officers, 
and such investigations were made, that every single against 
their names was ascertained from the books of the pahedris 
(village accountants). Blows, confinement in the stocks, im- 
prisonment and chains, were all employed to enforce payment. 
There was no chance of a single tanka being taken dishonestly, 
or as bribery, from any Hindu or Mu-ulmdn. The revenue col- 
lectors and officers were so coerced and checked that for five 
hundred or a thousand tankas they were imprisoned and kept in 
chains for years. Men looked upon revenue officers as something 
worse than fever. Clerkship was a great crime, and no man would 
give his daughter to a clerk. Death was deemed preferable 
to revenue employment. Ofttimes fiscal officers fell into prison, 
and had to endure blows and stripes. 

’A14u-d din was a king who had no acquaintance with learning, 
and never associated with the learned. When he became king, 
he came to the conclusion that polity and government are one 
thing, and the rules and decrees of law are another. Boyal 
commands belong to the king, legal decrees rest upon the judg- 
ment of kd/zis and muftis. In accordance with this opinion, 
whatever affair of state came before him, he only looked to the 
public good, without considering whether his mode of dealing 
with it was lawful or unlawful. He never asked for legal 
opinions about political matters, and very few learned men 
▼isited him. • • KizI Mughisu-d din, of Bay&nah, used to go to 
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court and sit down in privato audicnco with tho amirs. One 
day, when the efforts were being made for the increase of the 
tribute and of the fines and" imposts, the Sult4n told the JTazi 
that he had several questions to ask him, and desired him to 
speak the plain truth. The Kdzi replied, “ The angel of my 
destiny seems to be close at hand, since your Majesty wishes to 
question me on matters of religion ; if I speak the truth you will 
be angry and kill me.” The Sultin said he would not kill him, 
and commanded him to answer his questions truly and candidly. 
The Kdzl then promised to answer in accordance with what he 
had read in books. The Sultan then asked, “ How are Hindus 
designated in the law, as payers of tribute (khafdj-guzdr) or 
givers of tribute {khardj-dih) The Kdzi replied, “They are 
called payers of tribute, and when the revenue officer demands 
silver from them, they should, without question and with all 
humility and respect, tender gold. If the officer throws dirt into 
their mouths, they must without reluctance open their mouths 
wide to receive it. Jiy doing so they show their respect for 
the officer. The due subordination of the zimmi (tribute-payer) 
is exhibited in this humble payment and by this throwing of dirt 
into their mouths. The glorification of Isldm is a duty, and 
contempt of the Religion is vain. God holds them in contempt, 
for he says, ‘Keep them under in subjection.’ To keep the 
Hindus in abasement is especially a religious duty, because they 
are the most inveterate enemies of the Prophet, and because the 
Prophet has commanded us to slay them, plunder them, and 
make them captive, saying, ‘Convert them to Isl4m or kill them, 
enslave them and spoil their wealth and property.’ No doctor but 
the great doctor (Hanifa), to whose school we belong, has assented 
to the imposition of they'taya (poll tax) on Hindus. Doctors of 
other schools allow no other alternative but ‘ Death or Isl&m.’” 

The SuMn smiled at this answer of the Kdzi’s, and said, “ I 
do not understand any of the statements thou hast made; but 
this I have discovered, that the kMts and mukaddims ride upon 
fine horses, wear fine clothes, shoot with Persian bows, make war 
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'upon each other, and go out hunting; but of the hharaj (tribute), 
j\zya (poll tax), kari (house tax), and chaA (pasture tax), they 
do not pay one jUal. They levy separately the Khut’s (land- 
owner’s) share from the villages, give parties and drink wine, and 
many of them pay no revenue at all, either upon demand or 
without demand.^ Neither do they show any respect for my 
officers. This has excited my anger, and I have said to myself, 
‘ Thou hast an ambition to conquer other lands, but thou hast 
'hundreds of leagues of country under thy rule where proper 
obedience is not paid to thy authority. How, then, wilt thou 
make other lands submissive ? ’ I have, therefore, taken my 
measures, and have made my subjects obedient, so that at my 
command they are ready to creep into holes like mice. Now you 
tell me that it is all in accordance with law that the Hindus 
should be reduced to the most abject obedience.” Then the Sul- 
tfm said," “Oh, doctor, thou art a learned man, but thou hast had 
no experience ; I am an unlettered man, but I have seen a 
groat deal ; be assured then that the Hindus will never become 
submissive and obedient till they are reduced to poverty. I have, 
therefore, given orders that just sufficient shall bo loft to them 
from year to year, of corn, milk, and curds, but that they shall 
not bo allowed to accumulate hoards and property.” 

Secondly. — The Sultan next put the following question : “ Is 
there any reference made in the Law to revenue officers and clerks 
who are guilty of dishonesty, peculation, or receiving bribes ?” 
The Kdzi answered, “There is no mention made of this, nor 
have I read of it in any book ; but if revenue officers are insuf- 
ficiently paid,' and they appropriate the revenue belonging to the 
treasury, or receive bribes, then the ruler can inflict punishment 
upon them, either by fine or imprisonment ; but it is not allow- 
able to cut off hands for robbing the treasury.” The Sultan said, 
“ I have given orders to recover from the various revenue officers 
whatever they have misappropriated or received in excess, pun- 

' Kadar i Mfdyat na-ydbmd. The negative seems supcifluous, and it is rejected 
by Nu&ma-d din and by Firishta. 
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ishing them with sticks, pincers, the rack, imprisonment, and 
chains. I now hear that alienations of the revenue ' and bribery 
have diminished. I have ordered such stipends to be settled 
on the various revenue officers as will maintain them in re- 
spectability, and if, notwithstanding, they resort to dishonesty 
and reduce the revenue, I deal with them as thou hast seen.” 

Thirdly, The Sultdn put this question, “ That wealth which 
I acquired while I was a tmlik, with so much bloodshed at 
Deogir, does it belong to me or to the public treasury?” The 
Kdzi replied, “ I am bound to speak the truth to your Majesty. 
The treasure obtained at Deogir was won by the prowess of the 
army of Isldm, and whatever treasure is so acquired belongs to the 
public treasury. If your Majesty had gained it yourself alone in 
a manner allowed by the law, then it would belong to you.” The 
Sultdn was angry with the Kdzi and said, “ What sayest thou I 
Let thy head beware of what thou utterest. That wealth which I 
won at the risk of my own life and of the lives of my servants, 
from Hindus whose names had never been heard of in Delhi, 
and before I becaino king, that wealth I have retained and have 
not brought it into the public treasury. How can treasure won 
like this belong to the state?” The Kdzi answered, “Your 
Majesty has put to me a question of law j if I w'cre not to say 
what I have read in the book, and your Majesty, to test my 
opinion, were to ask some other learned man, and his reply, being 
in opposition to mine, should show that I had given a false opinion, 
to suit your Majesty’s pleasure, what confidence would you have 
in me, and would you ever afterwards consult me about the law?” 

Fourthly, The Sultan asked the Kdzi what rights he and his 
children had upon the public treasury. The Kdzi replied, “ The 
time of my death is at hand,” and upon the Sultdu inquiring 
what he meant, he said, “If I answer your question honestly 
you will slay me, and if I give an untrue reply I shall hereafter 
go to hell.” The Sultdn said, “ State whatever the law decrees, 
I will not kill thee." The Kdzi replied, “ If your Majesty will 

‘ jDihhdif lit . Tillages. 
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follow the example of the must enlightened Khalifas, and will act 
upon the highest principle, then yon will take for yourself and 
your establishment the same sum as you have allotted to each 
fighting man: two hundred and thirty-four tanhas. If you 
would rather take a middle course and should think that you 
would be disgraced by putting yourself on a par with the army in 
general, then you may take for yourself and your establishment 
as much as you have assigned to your chief ofilcers, such as 
Malik Kirin, etc. * * If your Majesty follows the opinions of 
politicians,^ then you will draw fi-om the treasury more than any 
other great man receives, so that you may maintain a greater ex- 
penditure than any other and not sufi’er your dignity to be 
lowered. I have put before your Majesty three courses, and all 
the krors of money and valuables which you take from the 
treasury and bestow upon your women you will have to answer 
for in the day of account.” The Sultin was wroth, and said, 
“Fearest thou not mj' sword when thou tellest me that all my 
great expenditure upon ray harem is unlawful ? ” The Kdzi re- 
plied, “ I do fear your Majesty’s sword, and I look upon this my 
turban as my winding-sheet ; but your Majesty questions me 
about the law, and I answer to the best of my ability. If, how- 
ever, you ask my advice in a political point of view, then I say 
that whatever your Majesty spends upon your harem no doubt 
tends to raise your dignity in the eyes of men ; and the exalta- 
tion of the king’s dignity is a requirement of good policy.” 

After all these questions and answers, the Sultan said to the 
Kazi, “ You have declared my proceedings in those matters to 
be unlawful. Now see how I act. When troopers do not appear 
at the master, I order three years pay to be taken from them.® 

I place wine-drinkers and wine-sellers in the pits of incarceration. 
If a man debauches another man's wife, I effectually prevent him 

• ’ Uband- i dunyd, wise-men of the world. 

of this is 1 dJU iJLj, which Bnggs translates, “I 

am in the hahit of stopping one month's pa^ for three successive years.” 
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from again committing such an offence, and the woman I cause 
to be killed.^ Bebels, good and bad, old hands or novices {tar 

0 khusk), I slay; their wives and children I reduce to beggary 
and ruin. Extortion I punish with the torture of the pincers 
and the stick, and I keep the extortioner in prison, in chains 
and fetters, until every jital is restored. Political prisoners 

1 confine and cliastise. Wilt thou say all this is unlaw- 
ful ? ” The Kdzi rose and went to the entrance of the room, 
placed his forehead on the ground, and cried with a loud voice, 
“ My liege 1 whether you send me, your wretched servant, to 
prison, or whether you order me to be cut in two, all this is 
unlawful, and finds no support in the sayings of the Prophet, 
or in the expositions of the learned.” 

The Sultan heard all this and said nothing, but put his slippers 
on and went into his harem. Kazi Mughiau-d din went home. 
Next day he took a Uat fiirewcll of all his people, made a propi- 
tiatory offering, and performed his ablutions. Thus prepared for 
death ho proceeded to the court. The Sultan called him forward, 
and showed him great kindness. He gave him the robe he was 
wearing, and presented him with a thousand tankas, saying, “Al- 
though I have not studied the Science or the Book, I am a Mu- 
sulmau of a Musulmin stock. To prevent rebellion, in which 
thousands perish, I issue such orders as I conceive to be for the 
good of the State, and the benefit of the people. Men arc heedless, 
disrespectful, and disobey my commands; I am then compelled to 
bo severe to bring them into obedience. I do not know whetlicr 
this is lawful or unlawful ; whatever 1 think to be for the goo^ 
of the State, or suitable for tho emergency, that I decree. * * *^ 
After tho Sultan returned from Bantambhor to Dehli, he dealt 
very harshly with the people, and mulcted them. Shortly after- 
w'ards Ulugh Khan died while on his journey to the city. Malik 
’Azzu-d din Burkhfin became wazlr in tho New City {shahr-i nait), 
and the tribute of the New City was assessed by measurement at a 
certain rate per biswa, as in the environs of the capital. The Sultan 
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then led forth an army and laid siege to Ghitor, which he took in 
a short time, and returned home. New troubles now arose on ac- 
count of the Mughals in Mawar4u-n nahr. They had learned that 
the Sult&n had gone with his army to lay siege to a distant fort, 
and made but slow progress with the siege, w hile Dehli remained 
empty. Targhi assembled twelve tumdns of cavalry, ^^ith which 
he marched with all speed to Dehli, and reached that neighbour- 
hood very soon. At this time the Sultan was engaged in the siege 
of Chitor. llalik Fakliru-d din Juna. ddilhak-i liazrat, and Malik 
Jhaju of Karra, nephew of Nusrat Khdn, had been sent with all 
the officers and forces of Hindustan against Arangal. On their 
arrival there the rainy season began, and proved such a hin- 
drance that the army could do nothing, and in the beginning of 
winter returned, greatly reduced m numbers, to Hindustan. 

The Sultan now returned from the conquest of Chitor, where 
his army had suffered great loss in prosecuting the siege during 
the rainy season. They had not been in Dehli a month, no 
muster of the array had been held, and the losses had not been 
repaired, when the alarm arose of the approach of the Mughals. 
The accursed TargM, with thirty or forty thousand horse,' 
came on ravaging, and encamped on the banks of the Jumna, 
preventing all ingress and egress of tiie city. Affairs were 
in this extraordinary position ; the Sultan had juat returned 
from Chitor, and had had no time to refit and recruit his 
army after his great losses in the siege ; and the array of 
Hindustan had returned from Arangal to the districts of Hin- 
dustan dispirited and reduced in numbers. The Mughals 
had seized the roads, and were so encamped that no reinforce- 
ments could reach the city from the army of Hindustdn. There 
were no forces in MultAn, Samana, and Deopalpur sufficient to 
cope with the Mughals, and join the Sultan at Siri. The army 
of Hindustan was pressed to advance ; but the enemy was too 

” '20,000,” and our author has above rated 

them at the same numher, viz, “ twelve tumdm,” Perhaps he here intended to eay, 
three times forty thousand,” 
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strong, and they remained in Kol and Barau. All the passages 
of the Jumna were in the hands of the enemy. The Sultdn, 
Mith his small army of horse, left the capital and encamped at 
S!ri. where the superior numbers and strength of the enemy 
compelled him to entrench his camp. Round the entrenchments 
he built block houses, and other erections, to prevent the enemy 
from forcing a way in, and he kept his forces constantly under 
arm"! and on the natch to guard against the dreaded attack, and 
to delay any great engagement. In every division of the army, 
and in each line of entrenchment, there were five elephants fully 
armed, supported by a body of infantry. The Mughals came up on 
everv side, seeking opportunity to make a sudden onslaught and 
overpower the army. Such fear of the llughals and anxiety as 
now prevailed in Dehli had never been known before. If Targhi 
had remained another montlt upon the Jumna, the panic would 
have reached to such a height that a general flight w ould have 
taken place, and Dehli would have been lost. It was difficult to 
piocure water, fodder, and fuel from without, for the convoys of 
grain were prevented flora reaching the city, and the utmost 
terror prevailed. The enemy’s horse approaclied the suburbs, 
and quartered theuisc-Ives in the neighbourhood, where they 
drank wine, and sold at a low price grain and other articles 
plundered from the royal stores, so that tlierc was no great 
scarcity of grain.^ Two or three times the advanced guards met 
and combats ensued, but without advantage to either party. By 
the mercy of God the Mughal was unable to find any means of 
forcing the camp, and overpowering the royal army. After two 
months the prayers of the wretched prevailed, and the accursed 
Targhi retreated towards h s own country. 

This escape of the royal army and the preservation of Dehli 
seemed, to wise men, one of the wonders of the age. Thel 
Mughals had sufficient forces to take it ; they arrived at the most 1 
opportune time ; they made themselves masters of the roads, and 
hemmed in the royal array and its appurtenances. The Sult&n’s 
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army had not been replenished, and no reinforcements reached 
it. But for all this tho Mughals did not prevail.^ 

After this very serious danger, ’Aldu-d din awoke from his 
sleep of neglect. He gave up his ideas df campaigning and furt- 
taking, and built a palace at Siri. He took up his residence 
there, and made it his capital, so that it became a flourishing 
place. He ordered the fort of Dehli to be repaired, and he also 
ordered the restoration of the old forts which lay in the track -of 
the Mughals. Additional forts were directed to be raised wher- 
ever they were required. To these forts he appointed veteran 
and prudent commandants. Orders were given for the manu- 
facture of manjanlks and 'arculas (balistas), for the employment of 
skilful engineers, for a supply of arms of every kind, and for the 
laying in of stores of grain and fodder, S&mdna and Deobalpdr 
were ordered to be garrisoned with strong selected forces, and to 
be kept in a state of defence ; the fiefe in the track of the Mughals 
were placed under amirs of experience, and the whole route was 
secured by the appointment of tried and vigilant generals. 

I The Sult&n next turned his attention to the increase of his 
forces, and consulted and debated with wise men by night and by 
day as to the best means of opposing and overcoming the Mughals. 
After much deliberation between the Sult4n and his councillors, 
it was decided that a large army was necessary, and not only 
large, but choice, well armed, well mounted, with archers, and all 
ready for immediate service.' This plan, and this only, seemed 
to recommend itself as feasible for opposing the Mughals. The 
Sultdn then consulted his advisers as to the means of raising 
such a force, for it could not be maintained without heavy expen- 
diture, and what was arranged for one year might not be con- 
tinuous. On this point he said, “ If 1 settle a large amount of 
pay on the army, and desire to maintain the pay at the same 
rate every year, then, although the treasury is now full, five or 
' six years will clear it out, and nothing will be left. Without 

* Bani was eTidenUy deeply impiesaed with the peril of DehU, and is foad of 
Taaoniiliiig the odds against it. See D'Ohsson, iv. 661. 
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money government is impossible. I am very desirous of having 
a large army, well horsed, well accoutred, picked men and 
archers, ready for service year after year. I would pay them 
234 tankas regularly, and I would allow seventy-eight tankas to 
those who keep two horses, requiring in return the two horses, 
with all necessary appointments. So also as regards the men of 
one horse, I would require the horse and his accoutrements. In- 
form me, then, how this large army can be regularly maintained 
on the footing I desire.” His sagacious advisers thought care- 
fully over the matter, and after great deliberation made a unani- 
mous report to the Sultan. “The ideas which have passed 
through your Majesty’s mind as to maintaining a large and per- 
manent army npon a low scale of pay are quite impracticable. 
Horses, arms, and accoutrements, and the support of the soldier 
and his wife and family, cannot be provided for a trifle. If the 
necessaries of life could be bought at a low rate, then the id«i 
which your Majesty has entertained of maintaining a large army 
at a small expense might be carried out, and all apprehension 
of the <rreat forces of the Mughals would be removed.” The 
Sult4n then consulted with his most experienced ministers as to 
the means of reducing the prices of provisions without resorting 
to severe and tyrannical punishments. His councillors replied 
that the necessaries of life would never become cheap until the 
price of grain was fixed by regulations and tariffs. Cheapness of 
grain is a universal benefit. So some regulations were issued, 
which kept down the price for some years. 

Regulation I. — Fixing the jirice of grain. 

Wheat, per man lljUah, 

Barley, „ 4 „ 

Rice, „ 5 „ 

Mdsh (a vetch), „ 5 „ 

Nukhud (a vetch), „ 5 

Moth (a vetch), „ 3 „ 

This scale of prices was maintained as long as ’Alau-d din lived, 
and grain never rose one ctdng, whether the rains were abundant 
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or scanty. This unvarying price of grain in the markets was 
looked upon as one of the wonders of the time. 

Regulation II. — To secure the cheapness of grain, ^ Malik 
Kabul Ulugh Kh4n, a wise and practical man, was appointed con- 
troller of the markets. Ho received a large territory and used to 
go round (the markets) in great state with many horse and foot. 
He had clever deputies, friends ot his own, who were appointed 
by the crown Intelligent spies also were sent into tho markets. 

Regulation III . — Accumulation of corn in the Icing’s granaries. 
— The Sultan gave orders that .all the Khalsa villages of the 
Do&b should pay the tribute in kind. The corn was brought 
into the granaries of the city (of Dehli). In the country depen- 
dent on the New' City half the Sultdn’s portion (of the produce) 
was ord^ered to be taken in grain In Jh^in also, and in the vil- 
lages of Jhiin, stores were to bo foiined. These stores of grain 
were to be sent into the city in caravans. By these means so 
much royal grain came to Dehli that there never was a time when 
there were not two or throe roy.al granaries full of gr.ain in the 
city. When there was a deficiency of rain, or when for any 
reason the caravans did not arrive, .and grain became scarce in 
the markets, then the royal stores were opened and tlic corn was 
sold at the tariff price, according to tho wants of tho people. 
Grain was also consigned to the caravans from New City. 
Through these two rules, grain never was deficient in the 
markets, and never rose one dang above the fixed price. 

Regulation IV . — The Carmans. — The Sultan placeil all the 
carriers * of his kingdom under the controller of the markets. 
Orders were given for arresting the head carriers and for bringing 
them in chains before the conti oiler of the markets, who was 
directed to detain them until they agreed upon one common 
mode of action and gave bail for each other. Nor w’cro they to 
be released until they brought their wives and children, beasts of 

* “ To maintain the tariff ” TnliahiU-i Aklmri 

® ICririiiiiiiiii/dn, hero used as tlit I'li-MU li|'i i iltiit of the Ilin 'u-t.ii i ' / 

cum do, dels .ind earrkrii 
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l)urJcn and cattle, and all tlicir property, and fixed their abodes 
in the villages along the banks of the Jumna. An overseer was 
to be placed over the carriere and their families, on behalf of the 
controller of the markets, to whom the carriers were to submit. 
L'litil all this was done the chiefs were to be kept in chains. 
Under the operation of this rule, so much grain found its way 
into the markets that it was unnecessary to open the royal stores, 
and grain did not rise a dung above the standard.^ 

Rkoi tatiox V. — Regrating . — The fifth provision for securing 
the cheapness of grain was against regrating. This was so 
rigidly ''iiforced that no merchant, farmer, corn-chandler, or any 
one el-e, could hold back secretly a man or half a man of grain 
and sell it at his shop for a dang or a dimm above the regulated 
price. If regrated grain were discovered, it was forfeited to the 
Sultan, and the regrater was fined. Engagements tverc taken 
from the governors and other revenue officers in the Doab that 
no one under their authority should he allou’ed to regrate, and 
if any man was discovered to have regrated, the deputy and his 
officers were iined, and h.ad to make their defence to the throne. 

Ill GUI. VTio’t VI. — Engagements were taken from the pro- 
vincial revenue oflicers and their aM-istants, that they would 
provide that the corn-carriers should be supplied with corn by the 
raigafs on the field at a fixed price. The Sultan also gave orders 
that engagements should be taken from the chief dhedn, and from 
the overseers and other rcvemic officers in the countries of the 
Uoab. near the capital, that they should so vigorously collect the 
tribute that the cultivators should be unable to carry away any 
corn from the fndds into their Jionses and to I'cgrate. They 
wero to be coiiipelled to sell their corn in the fields to the corn- 
carriers at a low price, so that the dealer^ should have no e.xcuse 
for neglecting to bring the corn into the markets. A constant 

' Tile 'Lihiildt-i Akiinii givos these rules very succinctly and clearly. ThisfowH 
Regulation is thus given — “ JIalik Kabul was commanded to summon all the gram- 
sellers of the kingdom and to settle them lu the vill.iges on the b.iiiks of the Jumnii 
so timt they might convoy grain to Dchli from all jiarts of the country, and preirat 
the price using aboie the royal standard.” 
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supply was thus secured. To give the villagers a chance of 
profit, they were permitted to carry their corn into the market 
and sell it at the regulation price. 

Eegulation VII. — Reports used to be made daily to the 
Sultfin of the market rate and of the market transactions from 
three distinct sources. 1st. The superintendent made a report 
of the market rate and of the market transactions. 2nd. The 
Jarfd®, or reporters, made a statement. 3rd. The manhis, or 
spies, made a report. If there was any variance in these reports, 
the superintendent received puni.shinent. The various officials 
of the market were well aware that all the ins and outs of the 
market were reported to the Sultan through three different 
channels, and so there was no opportunity of their deviating 
from the market rules in the smallest particular. 

All the wise men of the ago were astonished at the evenness 
of the price in the markets. If the rains had fallen (regularly), 
and the seasons had been (always) favourable, there would have 
been nothing so wonderful in grain remaining at one price ; but 
the extraordinary part of the matter was that during the reign 
of ’Alau-d din there were years in which the rains w'ere deficient, 
but instead of the usual scarcity ensuing, there was no nant of 
com in Dehli, and there was no rise in the price either in the 
grain brought out of the royal granaries, or in that imported 
by the dealers. This was indeed the wonder of the ago, and 
no other monarch was able to ellcct it. Once or twice when the 
rains were deficient a market over&eer reported that the price had 
risen half a jUal, and he received twenty blows with the stick. 
When the rains failed, a quantity of corn, sufficient for the daily 
supply of each quarter of the city, was consigned to the dealers 
every day from the market, and half a man used to be allow ed 
to the ordinary purchasers in the markets. Thus the gentry and 
traders, who had no villages or lands, used to get grain from the 
markets. If in such a season any poor reduced person went to 
the market, and did not get assistance, the overseer received his 
punishment whenever the fact found its way to the king's ears. 
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For the purpose of securing low prices for piece goods, gar 
ments, sugar vegetables, fruits, animal oil, and lamp oil, five 
Besulations were issued. • • • 

For securing a cheap rate for the purchase of horses, slaves, 
and cattle, four Regulations were issued. * * * 

Regulation IV. — * * * The price of a serving girl was fixed 
from 5 to 12 tankas, of a concubine at 20, 30, or 40 
The price for a male slave was 100 or 200 tankas, or less. If 
such a slave as could not in these days be bought for 1000 or 
2000 tankas came into the market, he was sold for what he would 
fetch, in order to escape the reports of the informers. Hand- 
some lads fetched from 20 to 30 tankas; the price of slave- 
labourMs was 10 to 15 tankas, and of young domestic slaves 17 
or 18 tankas. * * * * 

Grreat pains were taken to secure low prices for all things sold 
at the stalls in the markets, from caps to shoes, from combs to 
needles, etc., etc. Although the articles were of the most trifling 
value, yet the SuMn took the greatest trouble to fix the prices 
and settle the profit of the vendors. Four Regulations were 
issued. * * * 

The fourth Regulation for securing chemmess provided severe 
punishments ; blows, and cutting off flesh from the haunches of 
those who gave short weight. * * * The market people, however, 
could not refrain from giving short weight. They sold their goods 
according to the established rate, but they cheated the purchasers 
in the weight, especially ignorant people and children. When the 
Sultan turned his attention to the subject, he discovered that the 
market people, as usual, were acting dishonestly * * • He 
therefore used to send for some of the poor ignorant boys, who 
attended to his pigeon-houses, and to give them ten or twenty 
dirams to go into the market and buy bread and various other 
articles for him. • * • When the boys had purchased the arti- 
cles, and brought them to the Sultan, the inspector of the market 
was sent for, and he had to weigh the tilings in the presence of 
the Sult4n. If the weight was less than required by the Sultans 
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scale of prices, the inspector took the lad and wont to the shop of 
the dealer who had given short weight, and placed the purchased 
article before him. The inspector then took from his shop what- 
ever was deficient, and afterwards cut from his haunches an equal 
weight of flesh, which was thrown down before his eyes. The 
certainty of this punishment kept the traders honest, and re- 
strained them from giving short weight, and other knavish tricks. 
Nay, they gave such good weight that purchasers often got some- 
what in excess.^ 

The various Regulations * * * of ’ Alau-d din came to an end 
at his death, for his son, Kutbu-d din, was not able to maintain 
a thousandth part of the an 

After the prices of goods and provisions were brought down, 
the pay of the soldier was fixed at the rate of 284 tankas, and 
the man of two horses at soventy-eight tankas more. All the 
men were inspected by the ’driz-i mamahk (Muster-master); 
those who were skilled in archery and the use of arms passed, 
and they received the price for their horse, and the horse was 
branded according to rule. 

When the tarifis had been settled and the army had been 
increased and newly organized, the Sultfin was ready for the 
Mughals. Whenever they made an attack upon Dehll and its 
vicinity, they were defeated, driven back, and put to the sword. 
The arms of Isl&m were everywhere triumphant over them. 
Many thousands were taken prisoners, and were brought into 
Dehll with ropes round their necks, where they were cast under 
the feet of elephants. Their heads were piled up in pyramids, 
or built into towers. So many thousands were slain in battle 
and in the city that horrid stenches arose. Such was the 
superiority of the men of Isl&m over the Mughals, that one or 
two horsemen would tie by the neck and bring in ten Mughal 
prisoners, and one Musulmdn horseman would drive a hundred 
Mughals before him. 

* Here the printed text differs from, and is inferior in accuracy to, the MSS. in 
several particulars. 
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On one occasion ’AH Beg and Tartak^ were the leaders of 
the Mughal forces, men who had acquired some repute. 'AH 
Beg was said to be a descendant of Ghangiz Khan, the accursed. 
With thirty or forty thousand horse they skirted the mountains 
and advanced into the territory of Amroha. The Sultan sent 
against them Malik Nayak Akhur-beg. The opposing forces met 
in the territory of Amroha, and God gave the victory to the army 
of Isl&m. 'AH Beg and Tartik were both taken alive, and 
many thousand Mughals were put to the sword. The force was 
entirely routed, and the battle-field was covered with heaps of 
slain like shocks of corn. Ropes were fastened round the necks 
of ’AH Beg and Tartdk, and tliey were conducted to the Sultdn 
with many other Mughal prisoners. Twenty thousand horses 
belonging to the slain Mughals were taken into the royal stables. 
A grand court was held by the Sultan in the Chautara Subhani. 
From the court at this place a double row of soldiers was formed 
as far as Indarpat. Such numbers of men were assembled on 
that day that a pitcher of water fetched twenty jitah to half a 
tanka. 'AH Beg, Tart4k, and otlier Mughal prisoners, were 
brought forward with their accoutrements. The prisoners were 
cast under the feet of elephants in the presence of the court, and 
streams of blood flowed. 

In another year a battle was fought in Khikar between the 
army of Islam and the Mughals, under the accursed Kank. 
The Mughals were defeated, and Kank was brought prisoner to 
'Al&u-d din, and thrown under the feet of elephants. On- an- 
other occasion great numbers of Mugbals were slain, partly in 
battle, partly afterwards in the city. A tower was built of their 
heads in front of the gate of Bad&un, and remains to this day a 
memento of 'Al&u-d din. At another time three or four Mughal 
amirs, commanders of tumdns, with thirty or forty thousand horse, 
broke into the Siw&lik, and engaged in slaughter and plunder, 

* The MSS. have “TaryUt” and “Ziytt." In the text of Firishta he is called 
“Taryhl,” hut in the translation "Khwhja Tash,” which is in accordance with 
B’Ohsson (Bist. des Mongols, iv. 071}. The Tabakdt-i Akiari has “Easmhk." 
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/^n army was sent against them with orders to seize upon the road I 
by which the Mughals must return to the river, and there to en- 
camp, so that when the thirsty blughals attempted to approach 
the river they would receive their punishment. These orders 
were carried out. The Mughals having wasted the Siwdlik, had 
moved some distance off. When they and their horses returned 
weary and thirsty to the river, the army of Isl^m, which had been 
waiting for them some days, caught them as they expected. They 
begged for water, and they and all their wives and children were 
made prisoners. Isl&m gained a great victory, and brought 
several thousand prisoners with ropes on their necks to the fort 
of N4rAniya. The women and children were taken to Dehli, and 
were sold as slaves in the market. Malik Khass-hdjib was sent 
to N4r4niya, and there put every Mughal prisoner to the sword. 
Streams ran with their foul blood. 

In another year Ikbdlmanda came with a Mughal army, and 
the Sult4n sent an army against him from Dehli. The army of 
lalSra was again victorious, and Ikbalmanda was slain with many 
thousands of his followers. The Mughal commanders of thou- 
sands and hundreds, who were taken prisoners, were brought to 
Dehli, and thrown under the feet of elephants. On the occa- 
sion when Ikbalmanda was slain no man returned alive, and 
the Mughals conceived such a fear and dread of the army of 
Isl&m, that all fancy for coming to Hindustan was washed clean 
out of their breasts. Till the end of the reign of Kutbu-d din 
the name of Hindustan was never mentioned among them, nor 
did they venture to approach it. Pear of the army of Isl4m 
prevented them from attaining their heart’s desire, even in their 
dreams ; for in their sleep they still saw the sword of Tsldm < 
hangmg over them. All fear of the Mughals entirely departed 
fiom Dehli and the neighbouring provinces. Perfect security 
was everywhere felt, and the raiyats of those territories, which 
had been exposed to the inroads of the Mughals, carried on their 
agriculture in peace. 

Ghdzi Malik, who afterwards became Sultan Tughlik Shdh, 
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liild obtained groat renown in Ilindustdn and Khurd.san. lie 
held the territories of Dehalpur and Labor, and, until the end of 
the reign of Kutbu-d din, he proved a barrier to the inroads of 
lilic iMughals, occupyinn, in fact, the position formerly held by 
Shir Khan. Eveiy winter lie led out a chosen force from Lebal- 
pur, and marching to the frontiers of the Mughals ho challenged 
them to come forth, The iMughals were so disjiiritcd that they 
dared not even make any military display upon their frontiers. 
No one now cared about them, or gave them the slightest 
thought. * • * 

Wherever Sultan ’Alau-d din looked around upon his terri- 
tories, peace and order prevailed. His mind was free from all 
anxiety'. The fort of Siri was finished, and it became a popu- 
lous and flourishing place. Devoting his attention to political 
matters, ho made ready his army for the destruction of the J2ais 
and zaniinddrs of other lands, and for the acquisition of elephants 
and treasure from the princes of the South. He withdrew several 
divisions of his army, which had been employed in guarding 
against the advance of the Mughals, and formed them into an 
army, which ho sent against Deogir, under the command of 
Malik Nalb Kdfiir Hazar-dinari, accompanied by other mahks 
and amirs, and the red canopy. Ho also sent Khwaja Hiji, 
deputy ’dns'i mamdlik, to attend to the administration of the 
army, the collection of supplies, and the securing of elephants 
and the spoil. No army had marched from Dchli to Deogir 
since the Sultdn himself attacked it before he ascended the 
throne. Kamdeo had rebelled, and for several years had not 
sent his tribute to Delili. Malik N&ib Kafur reached Deogir 
and laid the country waste. He made Kamdeo and his sons 
prisoners, and took his treasures, as well as seventeen elephants. 
Great spoil fell into his hands, * * * and he returned with it 
triumphant to Dehli, carrying with him Kamdeo. The Sult4n 
showed great favour to the Rai, gave him a canopy, and the title 
of Rai-rdydn (King of kings). He also gave him a Idk of tankas, 
and sent him back in great honour, with his children, wives, and 
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dependents to Deogir, which place he confirmed in his possession. 
The Bai was ever afterwards obedient, and sent his tribute regu- 
larly as long as he lived. 

Next year, in the year 709 h. (1309 A.n.), the Sultdn sent 
Malik Naib Edfur with a similar force against Arangal. The 
Sultdn gave him instructions to do his utmost to capture the 
fort of Arangal, and to overthrow Eal Laddar Deo.^ If the Bdf 
consented to surrender his treasure and jewels, elephants and 
horses, and also to send treasure and elephants in the following 
year, Malik Ndib Edfur was to accept these terms and not press 
the Bdi too hard. He was to come to an arrangement and retire, 
without pushing matters too far, lest Bdi Laddar Deo should 
get the better of him. If he could not do this, he was, for the 
sake of his own name and fame, to bring the Bdi with him to 
Dehli. • • • 

Malik Naib Kdfiir and Xhwdja Haji took leave of the Sultan 
and marched to Babari, a village in the fief of the Malik. There 
the army assembled, and marched towards Deogir and Arangal. 
The malilK and amirs of Hindustdn, with their cavalry and 
infantry, joined at Chanderi, where a review was held. On ap- 
proaching Deogir, Eai-rayan Bdmdco came forth to meet the 
army, with respectful offerings to the Sultdn and presents to the 
generals. While the army was marching through the territories 
of Deogir, Edmdeo attended every day at head quarters. So long 
as it remained encamped in the suburbs of the city, he showed 
every mark of loyalty, and to the best of his ability supplied Ndib 
Kdfdr and his officers with fodder, and the army with matiriel. 
Every day he and his officers went out to the camp, rendering 
every assistance. He made the hdsdr people of Deogir attend 
the army, and gave them strict orders to supply the wants of the 
soldiers at cheap rates. The army remained in the suburbs of 
Deogir for some days, resting from its fatigues. When it marched, 
Bdmdeo sent men forward to all the villages on the route, as fiir 

‘ A vrhole line is here omitted from the printed text, and there are other minor 
'earn. The date is given as 909 instead of 709. 
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as the borders of Arangal, with orders for the collection of fodder 
and provisions for the army, and giving notice that if a bit of 
rope' was lost they would have to answer for it. He was as 
dutiful as any rmyat of Dehli. He sent on all stragglers to 
rejoin the army, and he added to it a force of Mahrattas, both 
horse and foot. He himself accompanied the march several stages, 
and then took leave and returned. All wise and experienced men 
noticed and applauded his devotion and attention. 

When Malik Naib K4fur arrived in Tilang, he found the 
towns and villages in his way laid waste. The mukaddim 
and rdis perceived the superiority of the army of Isldra, and 
so they abandoned their forts and went and took refuge in 
Arangal. 

The fort of Arangal was of mud, and tolerably large. All 
the active men of the country had assembled there. The JJdf, 
with the mukaddima and (inferior) rdis and connections,® went 
with their elephants and treasure into the stone fort. Malik 
Ndib KAfur invested the mud fort, and there were fights eveiy 
day between the besiegers and the besieged. The Maghrihh 
(western manjaniks) were played on both sides, and on both sides 
many were wounded. This went on for some days, till the daring 
and adventurous men of the army of IslAm planted their scaling 
ladders and fixed their ropes. Then, like birds, they escaladed 
the towers of the mud fort, which was stronger than the stone 
one, and, cutting down the defenders with their swords, spears, 
and axes, they made themselves roasters of the fort. They next 
invested the stone fort most closely. Laddar Deo perceived that 
all hope was gone, and that the fort was tottering to its fall. He 
therefore sent some great brahmans and distinguished hasiths^ 

' a-. in the printed text. One MS. has for the latter void 

and the other has 

® The printed teit haa but one of the IfSS. baa hhMlthdny which agrecB 

with Amir Khusrti p. 83]. The other MS, omits the word. 
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with presents to Malik K&fiir, to beg for quarter, promising to 
give up all the treasures and elephants and horses, jewels and 
ralnables, that he had, and to send regularly every year a certain 
amount of treasure and a certain number of elephants to Dehlf. 
Malik E4fur agreed to these terms, and raised the siege of the 
£)rt. He took from Laddar Deo all the treasure which he had 
accumulated in the course of many years, — a hundred elephants, 
seven thousand horse, and large quantities of jewels and valu- 
ables. He also took from him a writing, engaging to send 
amiually treasure and elephants. In the early part of the 
year 710 he started to return, loaded with booty, and, passing 
through Deogir, Dh&r and Jhain, he at length arrived in 
Dehli. • • • 

It was the practice of the Sult&n, when he sent an army on 
an expedition, to establish posts on the road, wherever posts 
could be maintained, beginning from Tilpat, which is the first 
stage. At every post relays of horses were stationed, and at 
every half or quarter kos runners were posted, and in every town 
or place where horses were posted, oflicers and report writers 
were appointed. Every day, or every two or three days, news 
used to come to the Sultan reporting the progress of the army, 
and intelligence of the health of the sovereign was carried to 
the army. False news was thus prevented from being circulated 
in the city or in the army. The securing of accurate intelli- 
gence from the court on one side, and the army on the other, 
was a groat public benefit. * • • 

Towards the end of the year 710 h. (1310 a.d.) the Sultdn 
sent an army under Malik Ndib Kdfur against Dhur-samundar 
and Ma’bar. The Malik, with Khwaja H&ji, Naih-i 'driz, took 
leave of the Sultan and proceeded to B&barl, where the army 
collected. They then proceeded to Deogir, where they found 
fiiat fiidmdeo was dead, and from Deogir to the confines of 
Dhdr-samundar. At the first onslaught Billdl R&i fell into 
the hands of the Muhammadans, and Dhur-samundar was 
captured. Thirty-six elephants, and all the treasures of the 
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place, fell into the hands of the victors. A despatch of victory 
was then sent to Dehli, and Malik N&ib Kafur marched on to 
Ma'bar, which he also took. He destroyed the golden idol 
temple (but-khdnah-i zarin) of Ma’bar, and the golden idols 
which for ages {kamhd) had been worshipped by the Hindus 
of that country. The fragments of the golden temple, and of 
the broken idols of gold and gilt, became the rich spoil of tbe 
army. In Ma'bar there were two Bais, but all the elephants 
and treasure were taken from both, and the army turned home- 
wards flushed with victory. A despatch of victory was sent to 
the Sult&n, and in the early part of 711 h. (1311 a.d.) the army 
reached Dehli, bringing with it six hundred and twelve elephants, 
ninety-six thousand mans of gold, several boxes of jewels and 
pearls, and twenty thousand horses. Malik Ifaib Kafiir pre- 
sented the spoil to the Sultdn in the palace at Siri on different 
occasions, and the Sultan made presents of four mans, or Uo 
mans, or one man, or half a man of gold to the maliks and amin. 
The old inhabitants of Dehli remarked that so many elephants 
and so much gold had never before been brought into Dehli. 
No one could remember anything like it, nor was there anything 
like it recorded in history. 

At the end of this same year twenty elephants arrived in 
Dehli from Laddar Deo Edi of Tilang, with a letter stating that 
he was ready to pay at Deogir, to any one whom the Sultan 
would commission to receive it, the treasure which he had en- 
gaged to pay, thus fulfilling the terms of the treaty made with 
Malik Edfur. 

In the latter part of the reign of 'Alan-d din several important 
victories were gained, and the affairs of the State went on accord- 
ing to his heart's desire, but his fortune now became clouded and 
his prosperity waned. Cares assailed him on many sides. Hm 
sons left their places of instruction and fell into bad habits. He 
drove away his wise and experienced ministers from his presence, 
and sent his councillors into retirement. He was desirous that 
all the business of the State should be concentrated in one office, 
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and under the officers of that office;* and that the control of all 
matters, general or special, -should be in the charge of men of his 
orni race Mistakes were now made in political nnttcrs; 

the Sultdn had no Aristotle or Buzurfniihr to point out the pros 
and com of any question, and to make the true course clear to 
him. 

At the time when the Sultan so ro«olutely opposed himself to 
the inroads of the IMughals, several oi’ the a/ziir'i of the “■ \ew 
Muaulraans” who had no employ, an 1 whose bread and grants of 
revenue had been resumed or curtaib I by the revenue officers, 
grumbled, and conceived certain > ru L ideas. The Sultan heard 
that some of the chiefs of the Xt-W lMn=:n!mans were complaining 
of their poverty and wretcheJn^-^<. and -were talking about him 
with ill feeling, saying that he Ji alt harshly with his people, 
oppressing them with fines and cxactniiis to fill his own treasury, 
that he had forbidden the use of wine, beer, and stroncr drinks, 
and that he had levied heavy tribute from the country, and 
reduced the people to distre-s. They thought, therefore, that if 
they raised a revolt all the Xew IMu^ulnidns. their countrymen, 
would join them, and that the prospect of escaping from the 
severity and oppression of ’Alau-il Jin tvould be ple.asing to 
others as well. There had bei n no revolt for some time, and so 
none would be expected. Their plan -nafi to seek an opportunity 
when the Sultan went out hawking in a light dress, and when 
he and his followers were ea^er in pur-uit of the game, w ith their 
arms thrown aside. Two or three hundred Xew Musuhnans in 
one compact band were then to ru-h upon the Sultan, and carry off 
him and his personal attendant'.. Thi'. conspiracy became known 
to the Sultan. lie wa* by nature cruel and implacable, and his 
only care was the welfare of his kingdon^ No consideration for 
religion, no regard for the tics of brotherhood or the filial rela- 

* Ono MS. here omits about ten lines, the other differs a littk from the ptiiitnl 
tait, and nms: ijli. j j! 

It IS evident that the Sultjn .<ou,'ht to establish a i.ntMluiii. 
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tion, no care for the riglits of others, ever troubleci him. He 
disregarded tho provisions of the law, even in the punishments 
which he awarded, and was unmoved by paternity or sonship. 
lie now gave his commands that the race of “Kowr ilusulmans,” 
who had settled in his territories, shouM be di ^lroyed, and they 
w'ore to be so slain that they all perished cn tho same day, and 
that not one of the .stock should be left alive upon the face of the 
earth. Upon this command, worthy of a Pharaoh of a Nimrod, 
twenty or thirty thousand “New Musulmans” were killed, of 
whom probably only a few had any knowledge (of the intended 
revolt). Their houses were plundered, and their nives and chil- 
dren turned out. In most of the years which have been noticed 
disturbances {ibuhatiydn) broke out in the city; but by the 
Sultan’s command every rioter was most perscverin^ly pursued, 
and put to death with the most severe punishment. Their heads 
were sawn in two and their bodies divided. After these punish- 
ments breaches of tho peace were never heard of in the city. 

The generals and ministers of 'Alau-d din, bj' their courage, 
devotion, and ability, had secured tho stability of the State 
during his reign, and had made themselves rcmaikahlo and bril- 
liant in tho political and administrative measures of that time, 
such as ■* * *. 

* * * During the reign of 'Alau-d din, either through his 
agency or the beneficent ruling of Providence, there were several 
remarkable events and matters which had never been witnessed 
or heard of in any age or time, and probably never will again. 

1. Tho cheapness of grain, clothes, and nece&‘.aiies of life- * * * 

2. The constant succession of victories. ^ Tlic destruc- 
tion and rolling back of the Mughals. » * 4. I'lie inaiiitenance 

of a large army at a small cost. * • 5. The severe punish- 

ment and repression of rebels, and the genor.il prevalence of 
loyalty. * * * 6. The safety of the roads in all directions. * * * 
7. The honest dealings of the bazar people. * * * 8. The erec- 
t ion and repair of mosques, minarets, and forts, and the escava- 
tiuu of tanks. * 9. That during the last ten yeais of the 
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reign the hearts of Musulmans in general were inclined to recti* 
tude, truth, honesty, justice, and temperance. • • * 10, That 
without the patronage of the Sultdn many learned and great 
men flourished. • • * [Notices of some of the most distingui^d 
men; 2^ pages.'] 

The prosperity of ’Aldu-d dm at length declined. Success 
no longer attended him. Fortune proved, as usual, fickle, and 
destiny drew her poniard to destroy him. The overthrow of 
his throne and family arose from certain acts of his own. First, 
He was jealous and violent in temper. He removed from his 
service the administrators of his kin'^dom. and filled the places 
of those wise and experienced men v irh young slaves who were 
ignorant and thoughtless, and with eunuchs without intelligence. 
He never reflected that euuuehs and worthless people cannot 
conduct the business of government. Having set aside his wise 
and able administrators, he turned his ovin attention to dis- 
chaiging the duties of minister, a business distinct from that 
of royalty. His dignity and his ordinances hence fell into dis- 
respect. Secondly, He brought his sous prematurely, before 
their intelligence was formed, out of their nursery.^ To EJiizr 
Kh&n he gave a canopy and a separate residence, and he caused 
8 document to be drawn up, appointing Khizr Kh&n his heir 
apparent, and he obtained the signatures of the nobles thereto. 
Ho did not appoint any wise and experienced governors over 
him, so the young man gave himself up to pleasure and de- 
bauchery, and bufibons and strumpets obtained the mastery over 
him. In the case of this son, and of his other sons, the Sultdn 
was precipitate, and they gave entertainments and had uproari- 
ous parties in his private apartments. Many improper proceed- 
ings thus became the practice under his rule. Thirdly, He was 
in&tuated with Malik Ndib Kdfur, and made him commander 
of his army and wazir. He distinguished him above all his 
other helpers and friends, and this eunuch and minion held the 
chief place in his regards. A deadly enmity arose between this 

' Edhuk, doyecot. 
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Malik Ndib K&fur and Alp Khan,* the fatlier-in-law and ma- 
ternal uncle of Khizr Khan. Their feud involved the whole 
State, and day by day increased. Fourthly, The Eegulations 
of the government were not enforced. His sons gave themselves 
up to dissipation and licentious habits. Malik Naib Kafiir and 
Alp Khdn struggled against each other; and the Sultan was 
seized with dropsy, that worst of diseases. Day by day his 
malady grew averse, and his sons plunged still deeper into dissipa- 
tion. Under his mortal disorder the violence of his temper was 
increased tenfold. He summoned Malik Naib Kafiir from Deosir, 
and Alp Khan from Gujarat. The traitor, Malik Naib Kdfur, 
perceived that the feelings of the Sultan were turned against his 
wife and Khizr Khan. He acted craftily, and induced the Sultan 
to have Alp Khan killed, although ho had committed no offence 
and had been guilty of no dishonesty. Ho caused Khizr Khan 
to bo made prisoner and sent to the fort of Gwalior, and he had 
the mother of the prince turned out of the Eod Palace. On the 
day that Alp Kh4n was .slain and Khizr KliAn was thrown info 
bond.s, the house of ’AlAu-d din fell. A serious revolt broke out 
in Gujarat, and Kamalu-d din Garg, who was sent to quell it, 
was slain by the rebels. Other ri'sings occurred and were .spread- 
ing, and the rule of the Sultan was tottering when death seized 
him. Some say that the infamous* Malik Naib Kafir helped 
his disease to a fatal termination. The reins of government fell 
into the hands of slaves and worthless people ; no wise man re- 
mained to guide, and each one did as he listed. On the sixth 
Shawwal, towards morning, the corpse of 'Alau-d din was brought 
out of the Red Palace of Siri, and was buried in a tomb in front 
of the J4mi’ Masjid. 

On the second day after the death of ’Alau-d din, Malik Niib 

' Finshta gives the name as “Ulugh Khfin” (Aluf Eh&n in the translation), tat 
Alp EhUn is right. See suprd, p. 157. 

- Tlio author’s words are too explicit to he reproduced. The filthy practices al- 
lude d to arc everywhere spoken of in plain terms, without the slightest attempt at 
di-^iiise. They, or rather the porpctiators of them, arc condemned, but tli.‘ 
l.iiiiilMi names for them, show that they were but too comniun 
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K&far assembled the principal nobles and officers in the palace, 
and produced a will of the late Sultan which he had caused to 
be executed in favour of Malik Shahabu-d din, removing Khizr 
TTb^n from being heir apparent. With the assent of the nobles 
he placed Shah4bu-d din upon the throne, but as the new 
sovereign was a child of onlj’ five or six years old, he was a 
mere puppet in the hands of schemers. Malik Naib Kfiffir 
'himself undertook the conduct of the government. • • • In 
the earliest days of his power he sent the traitor, Malik Sumbnl, 
to put out the eyes of Kliizr Khan at Gwalior, and he promoted 
this villain to be Bdr-haJe. He also sent his barber to blind 
Sh4di Khan, full brother of Khizr Kh&n, in the palace of Siri, 
by cutting his eyes from their sockets with a razor, like slices 
of melon. He took possession of the palace of the heir apparent, 
Khizr Khan, and sent his mother, the Malika-i Jahan, into miser- 
able retirement. Then he seized all her gold, silver, jewels and 
valuables, and exerted himself to put down the partisans of 
Khizr Khin, who were rather numerous. He ordered Mubfirak 
Kh&n, afterwards Sultan Kutbu-d din, who was of the same 
age as Khizr Khdn, to be confined to his room, and intended to 
have him blinded. It never occurred to this wretched man, nor 
did any one point out to him that his setting aside of the queen 
and princes would alienate all the old supporters of the throne, 
and that no one would put any trust in him. • * * His great 
object was to remove all the children and wives of the late Sult&n, 
all the nobles and slaves who had claims upon the throne, and 
to fill their places with creatures of his own. • • • 

While he was thus engaged in endeavouring to remove all the 
liunily of the late Sultan, he resolved that when the chief nobles 
of the throne came together from different parts of the country, 
he would seize them in their houses and kill them. But God be 
thanked that it entered into the hearts of some polks, slaves of 
the late king, who had charge of the Hazdr-sutun, that they 
ought to kill this wicked fellow. The officers had observed that 
every night after the company had retired, and the doors of the 
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palace were shut, Malik N4ib Kdfur used to sit up all night, 
plotting with his creatures the destruction of the late Sult5,n’s 
family ; they therefore re'olved that they would slay the rascal, 
and thus obtain an honourable name. So one night, when the 
people were gone, and the doors were locked, these pdiks went 
with drawn swords to his sleeping room, and severed his wicked 
head from his foul body. They also killed all his confederates 
who were in concert with him. Thus thirty-five days after the 
death of’Alau-d din, Malik Naib Kafur was decapitated, and 
Khizr Kh&n and ShMi Kh&n were avenged. 

In the morning, when the nobles and officers attended at the 
palace and learned that the wretch was dead, and saw that he 
was mere clay, they gave thanks to God, and with a feeling of 
renewed life congratulated each other. The same pdiks who had 
done the deed brought forth Mubarak Khun from the chamber 
in which Malik Kdfur had confined him, and had intended to 
blind him, and placed him in the situation of director {ndih) to 
Shahdbu-d din, instead of Malik Kafur. They thought and 
boasted to themselves that they could remove and kill one of tlie 
two princes, and make the other one Sultan Mubdrak Khan 
acted as director for Shahdbu-d din several months, and managed 
the government. He was seventeen or eighteen years old, and 
he made friends of many of the iiuifihs and amirs, lie then 
seated himself upon the throne with the title of Kiitbu-d din, 
mid sent Shahdbu-d din a prisoner to Gwalior, where ho had him 
deprived of sight. The jjdiks who had killed Malik Kafur now 
talked in vaunting tones at the door of the palace, boasting of 
liaving slain tlie Malik, and of having raised Kutbu-d din to the 
throne. They claimed to have scats below the mahks and amin, 
and to receive robe^, before them. * * * They collected at the 
door of the palace, and went in before all to the audience chamber. 
Sultan Kutbu-d din, at the very beginning of his reign, was 
tliereforc compelled to give orders that these pitiks should be 
'ipiU.ited, and 'eiit to different ])laee'!, where they were killed, 
in fiid put to their piietmsions. * ' 
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SuLTANU-s Shahid Kbtbu-d dtthya wau-d din. 

S»lt4n Kutbu-d din, son of Sultan ’Alau-d din, ascended the 
throne in the year 717^ h. (1317 a.d.). He gave to Malik 
Din&r, the keeper of the elephants, the title Zafar Ivlian, to 
Aluhammad Maulind, his maternal uncle, the title Slier Khdn. 

* * * There was a young Parwari, named TTaian, who Iiad been 
brought up by Malik Sliadi, the Ndib-hujib. The Sultan took 
an inordinate liking for this youth. In tlie very first year of his 
reign he raised him to distinction, and gave him the title of 
Ehusrd Khan. He was so infatuated and so heedless of conse- 
quences, that he placed the army of the late Malik Naib Kafur 
under this youth, and gave to him the fiefs held by tliat malik. 
His passion and temerity cariicd him so far that lie raised tlie 
youth to the office of tmzir, and he was so doting that ho could 
never endure his absence for a moment. Tho trouble wliicli had 
prevailed in the land, from the beginning of the sickness of 
’A14u-d din to the doatli of Malik Xiib Kafiir, began to abate 
on the accession of Kutbu-d din. People felt secure, and were 
relieved from tho apprehension of death, and tho nobles wore 
released from the dread of death and pniiishmi'iit. 

When Kutbu-d din came to the tlirono he was much given to 
dissipation and pleasure. Still lie was a man of some excellent 
qualities. When ho escaped from the danger of death aiul blind- 
ing, and was delivered from evil* of many kinds; uhen he was 
relieved from despair of tho future and became ruler, on the day 
of his accession he gave order.s that the (political) pnsoiicis 
and exiles of the late reign, auiountiiig to seventeen or eighteen 
thousand in nninber, should all be released in the city ainl in all 
parts of the country. The amnesty was circulated by eoiiiiers 
in every direction, and tho miserable captives broke forili iii 
praises of the new sovereign. Six months’ pay uas given to the 
army, and the allowances and grants to the nobles were increased. 

* * * The Sultan from his good nature relieved the people of 

' Note m tbe text. Ainii lilmsiu, in Lisi Masiiawi Nah npilir, makes the jear 
to he 710. 
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the heavy tribute and oppressive demands; and penalties, extor- 
tion, beating, chains, fetters, and blows w'ere set aside in revenue 
matters. Through his love of pleasure, and extravagance, and 
eu'C,' all the regulations and arrangements of the late reign fell 
into disuse ; and through his laxity in business matters all men 
took their ease, being saved from the harsh temper, severe treat- 
ment, and oppressive orders of the late king. Gold and gilt, 
silver and silver-gilt, again made their appearance indoors and 
out of doors in the streets. Men were no longer in doubt and 
fear of hearing, “ Do this, but don't do that ; say this, but don’t 
say that ; hide this, but don’t hide tliat ; eat this, but don’t eat 
that ; sell such as this, but don’t sell things like that ; act like 
this, but don’t act like that.” * • * After the accession of 
Kutbu-d din all the old Regulations were disregarded, the world 
went on to the content of men of pleasure, and an entirely new 
order of things was established; all fear and awe of the royal 
authority vanished. * * * The Sultdn plunged into sensual 
indulgences openly and publicly, by night and by day, and the 
people followed his example. Beauties were not to bo obtained. 
* *■ * Tho price of a boys or hantl.somc eunuch, or beautiful 
damsel, varied from oOO to 1000 aud 2000 faiikas. 

Of all the Regulations of the late Sultan, that prohibiting 
wine was the one maintained by' the new sovereign. But such 
was the disregard of orders and contempt of restrictions that wine- 
shops were publicly opened, aud vessels of wine by hundreds 
came into the city from the country. Tho necessaries of life and 
grain rose in price, the old regulations and tariffs w ere unheeded, 
and piece goods were sold at prices fixed by the vendors. The 
Multdiiis engaged in their own business, and in every house 
drums and tabors were beaten, for the bazar people rejoiced over 
the death of ’Alau-d din. They now sold their goods at their 
own price, and cheated and fleeced people as they listed. They 
reviled the late Sultdn, and lauded the new one. The wages of 
labourers rose twonty'-five per cent., and. servants who had re- 

bakal-gU Ut. taking it easy. 
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ceived ten or twelve tankas now got seventy, eighty, and a 
hundred tankas. The doors of bribery, extortion, and malversa- 
tion were thrown open, and a good time for the revenue officers 
came round. Through the diminution of their tribute, the 
Hindus again found pleasure and happiness, and were beside 
themselves with joy. They who had plucked the green ears of 
com because they could not get bread, who had not a decent 
garment, and who had been so harassed by corporal punish- 
ments that they had not even time to scratch their heads, now 
put e'n fine apparel, rode on horseback, and shot their arrows. 
Through all the reign of Kutbu-d din, not one of the old Buies 
and Begulations remained in force, no order was maintained, 
n^ practices sprung up, the doors were kept closed and spies 
were useless, and no regularity or authority was maintained in 
the revenue department. The people were delivered from their 
distress, aud every man engaged in pleasure according to the 
extent of his means. * • • 

Through the indolence and liberality of Kutbu-d din, and 
through the abeyance of the old Begulations, licentiousness spread 
among the Musulmiins, and disafiectiou and rebellion appeared 
among the Hindus. Ho plunged deeply into pleasure and de- 
bauchery ; the world likewise sported in the same. • ♦ • During 
(his reigu of) four years and four months, the Sultan attended 
to nothing but drinking, listening to music, debauchery and 
pleasure, scattering gifts, and gratifying his lusts. If the 
Mughals had come up during his reign ; if a rival had made 
pretensions to the throne ; if any serious rebellion or sedition 
had broken out in any quarter, no one can tell what might have 
happened to Dehli through the Sultan’s negligence, heedlessness, 
and dissipation. But in his reign there was no deficiency in the 
crops, no alarm from the Mughals, no irreparable calamity from 
above visited the earth, no revolt or great disturbance arose in 
any quarter, not a hair of any one was injured, and the name 
of grief or sorrow never entered the breast, or passed from the 
tongue of any one. His whole life was passed in extreme dis- 
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sipation and utter negligence : debauchery, drunkenness, and 
shamelessness proved his ruin. * * • 

III the first year of the reign a numerous army was sent to 
put down the revolt of Alp Khan, who had slain Kanialu-d din 
Garg, and had stirred up such a disturbance that Gujarat had 
shaken off its allegiance. ’Ainu-1 Mulk Multani was sent with 
an army to Gujarat. Tliis officer was a very intelligent, ex- 
perienced, and practical man. He marched witli the army of 
Dehli and several distinguished amirs to Gujarat, and defeated 
the forces of the revolters. They were entirely subdued, and 
the management of ’Ainu-1 Mulk, and the valour of the army of 
Dehli, once more reduced Nahrwala and all the country of Gu- 
jarat to obedience. This army took the field again, and defeated 
several of the promoters and leaders of this revolt, who were 
compelled to floe to Hindus in distant parts, 

Sultan Kutbu-d din married the daughter of Malik Dinar, to 
whom ho had given the title of Zafar Khdn. The Khdn was one 
of the old servants {bandagdn) of ’A14u-d din, an intelligent and 
prudent man, who had seen changes of fortune, and had drawn 
experience from them. He was now made governor {wall) of 
Gujarat, and proceeded thither with amirs, officers, and a veteran 
army. In four months he brought the country into such sub- 
jection, that the people forgot Alp Khan and his ascendency. 
All the rdis and mukaddims of the country waited upon him, 
much money was acquired, and a select army was maintained 
always ready for service. 

Although the Sultan did not maintain the Kules and Eegu- 
lations of the late reign, the old servants of the State continued 
in their various posts, and retained their great fiefs. Hence all 
the territories of the State were made secure in the first year of 
the reign, no sedition or rebellion occurred in any quarter, nor 
did any distress or anarchy make its appearance. The accession 
gf the new king was universally accepted. 

In the year 718 h. (1318 A.D.) the Sultan marched with liis 
mahks and amirs at the head of an army against Deogir, which, 
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upon the death of Malik N4lb Kdfur, had thrown off its subjec- 
tion, and had been taken possession of by Harp41 Deo and Ram 
Deo. In the heedlessness of youth he did not nominate a wise 
and experienced man to act as his vicegerent during his absence ; 
but he selected a youthful slave, named fslialiin, who had been 
called Barildd during the reign of ’Alaii-d din, and whom he 
now entitled Wafa-e Mulk. In his extreme rashness and utter 
disregard of appearances, he placed Dehli and the treasures of 
Dehli under this lad, without giving a moiuent’s thought to dis- 
turbances or other things that might happen in his absence. On 
arriving at Deogir, Harpal Deo and the other Hindus who had 
joined him were unable to withstand the army of Islam, and tlicy 
and all the mukaddims dispersed, so that the Sultan recovered the 
fort without fighting and spilling of blood. The Sultan tlien sent 
some officers in pursuit of Harpal Deo, who was the leader of the 
rebels, and had excited the revolt. Ho was captured, and the 
Shltdn ordered him to be fiayed, and his skin to be hung over 
the gate of Deogir. The rains came on and the Sultan remained 
with the army for a time at Deogir. All the Mahrattas were 
once more brought into subjection. The Sultan selected as 
governor of Deogir, Malik Yah Lakhi, an old servant {bandti) 
of 'Alau-d din, who for many years was iidib of the barids 
(spies); and he appointed feudatories, rulers, and revenue-col- 
lectors over the territories of the Mahrattas. 

When Canopus appeared the Sultdn resolved upon returning 
to Dehli. He then granted a canopy to Khusru Khan, and 
raised him to a dignity and distinction higher than had ever been 
attained by Malik N4ib Kafur. In fact, his infatuation for this 
infiiimous and traitorous Parwkri exceeded that of ’A14u-d din for 
Mahk N4ib Kdfur. He sent him at the head of an army with 
fflsfiis and amirs into Ma’bar ; and as ’Alau-d din gave full powers 
to N4ib K&fiir, sent him with an army into a distance, and placed 
in his hands the means of conquest, so, in like manner, Kutbu-d 
din sent the vile Malik Khusru into Ma’bar. Malik Khusru was 
® bsse, designing, treacherous, low-born fellow. • * He rose from 
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0110 dignity to another, and received the title of Kliiisru Elian. 
He was also made ooinmander-in-chief, and all the affiurs of the 
army were in hi.s hands. • * • But the vile wretch had often 
thought of cutting down the Sultan with his sword when they 
were alone together. • • • When he marched from Deogir to 
Ma’bar, he used to hold secret councils at night with some of hib 
fellow Hindus, and with several disaffected adherents of Malik 
!Naib Kafur, whom he had taken as friends, about making a 
revolt 3 and thus intriguing, he arrived in Ma’bar. The Sultan 
himself returned towards Dchli, drinking and indulging in dissi- 
pation. 

iVIalik Asadu-d din, son of Malik Yagharsh Khdn, uncle of 
Sultdn ’Alau-d din, was a brave and renowned warrior. He saw 
the king given up to debauchery, and utterly regaidless of the 
affairs of his kingdom. Youths of new-made fortunes, without 
experience, and knowing nothing of tlie world, were cho. 5 cn by 
the Sultan as his advisers, and men of wisdom and counsel were 
set aside. All alike were heedless, hauglity, and unsuspicious. 
Malik Asad, seeing all this, conspired with some malcontents of 
Heogiv, and formed a plot to seize the Sultan, at Ghati-.sakun, 
when drinking in his harem, unattended by guards Some liorse- 
men with drawn swords were to rush in and kill him, and after 
that the royal canopy was to be raised over Malik Asad, as brother 
and heir of ’Alau-d din. It was presumed that after the death of 
the Sultan there would be no opposition to Malik Asad’s eleva- 
tion, but that all people would support him. Tlii.s was the plot 
which the conspirators had conceived and matured. While on the 
march they saw that ten or twelve resolute horsemen might enter 
the harem and kill the SuMn, but his time was not yet come; 
* * * and one evening one of the conspirators came in to the 
Sult&n and gave full information of the plot. The Sultiii halted 
at Ghati'Sfikun, and there arrested Malik Asad and his brothers, 
with all the party of conspirators who were leagued with them. 
After some investigation, they were all beheaded in front of the 
royal tent. Following the custom of his father, the Sultan, in 
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his ruthlessness, ordered the arrest at Dehli of twenty-nine indi- 
viduals, sons of Yagharsh Kh&n. These were all of tender years, 
and had never left their homes. They had no knowledge what- 
ever of the conspiracy, but they were all seized and slaughtered 
like sheep. Their wealth, which their father, the uncle of 
the late Snlt&n, had amassed in a long course of time, was 
brought into the royal treasury, and the women and girls of the 
&mily were turned into the streets and left homeless. 

The Sult&n escaped from this plot by the decree of God ; but 
he learned no wisdom from it, made no change in his conduct, 
and gave up none of his dissolute drunken habits. As he 
pursued his journey homewards, he arrived at Jh&in, from 
vrhence he sent Shadi Kath, chief of his guards {ailahddr), 
to the fort of Gwalior, with orders to put to death at one fell 
swoop Ehizr Kh^n, Shadi Khin, and Malik Shah&bu-d din, sons 
of the late 'A14u-d din, who had been deprived of sight, and 
were dependent on him for food and raiment. According to his 
orders Sh&di Kath slew the poor blind wretches, and carried 
their mothers and wives to DehlL Acts of violence and tyranny 
Hire this became the practice. • • • The good qualities which 
the Sultdn had possessed were now all perverted. He gave way 
to wrath and obscenity, to severity, revenge, and heartlessness. 
He dipped his hands in innocent blood, and he allowed his tongue 
to utter disgusting and abusive words to his companions and 
attendants. • • • After he returned from Deogir, no human 
being, whether friend or stranger, dared to boldly advise him 
upon the affairs of his realm. The violent, vindictive spirit 
which possessed him led him to kill Zafar Kh&n, the governor of 
Chijar&t, who had committed no offence ; and thus with his own 
hands to uproot the foundation of his own supremacy. A short 
hme after, he caused to be decapitated Malik Sb&hin, one of 
Ha vile creatures, to whom he had given the title of Waf4-e 
Hulk, and whom he had once made his vicegerent. * * He cast 
•>ide dl r^rd for decency, and presented himself decked out in 
Ihe trinkets and apparel of a female before his assembled com- 
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pany. He gave up attendance on public prayer, and publicly 
broke the fast of the month of Ramazan. Malik ’Ainu-1 i 
Mulk Multan! was one of the greatest nobles of the time ; but he | 
caused him and Malik Karabeg, who held no less than fourteen 
offices, to be assailed with such filthy and disgusting abuse, by 
low women, from the roof of the palace of the Hazar-sutun, as 
the occupants of that palace had never heard before. In his 
recklessness he made a Gujarat!, named Tauba, supreme in his 
palace, and this low-born hhand would call the nobles by the 
name of wife or mother, would defile and befoul their garments, 
and sometimes made his appearance in company stark naked, 
talking obscenity. * * * 

After the e.xccution of Zafar Khan, ho conferred the government 
of Gujarat upon his favourite Hisamu-d din,' maternal uncle of 
the traitor Khu'ni Khan, and sent him to Nahrwala with amirs, 
officers, and men of business. All the army and attendants of Zafar 
Khan were placed under this fellow, an ill-conditioned Parwdri 
slave, whom the Sult&n had often thrashed. This base-born 
upstart proceeded to Gujar&t, and collecting his kindred and 
connections among the Parwaris, he stirred up a revolt. But 
the nobles of Gujarat collected their forces and adherents, made 
him prisoner, and sent him to Dehli. The Sultan, in his in- 
fatuation for his brother, gave him a slap on the face, but soon 
after set him at liberty, and made him one of liis personal atten- 
dants. When the nobles of GujaiAt heard of this they were 
confounded, and felt disgusted with the Sultan. After the re- 
moval of this brother of Khusru Khan, the government of 
Gujarat was given to Malik Wah!du-d d!n Kuraish!, who, in 
comparison, was a worthy and fit person ; and he received the 
title of Sadaru-1 Mulk. * * • 

Malik Yak Lakh!, governor of Dooglr, revolted; but when the 
intelligence reached the Sult&n, he sent a force against him, from 
Dehli, which made him and his confederates prisoners. When they 
were brought to the Sultin, he had the ears and nose of Yak 
' Heie he is called ** baiddar i mddatf* elsewhere “ datdda?'" of Khusrd. 
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Laklu cut o£F, and publicly disgraced liini. His confederates also 
received puiiisliinout. Alalik Miiiu-1 Mullc, Taju-1 Mulk, and 
Yainkhiru-l Hulk wore sent as governor and assistAuts to 
Deogir, and these being good men, their appointments excited 
surprise. They soon settled the district, regulated the forces, 
and made arrangements for the payment of the tribute. * * * 
When Khusru Khan marched from Deogir to Ma’bar, it was 
seen that lie acted in the same way as IMalik Naib K4fur had 
done. The Eiis of Ma’bar fled with their treasures and valu- 
ables; but about a hundred elephants, which had been left in 
two cities, fell into the hands of Khusru Khiu. On his arriving 
in Ma’bar the rains came on, and he was compelled to remain. 
There was in Ma’bar a merchant, named Taki Kh4n, a Sunni by 
profession, who had acquired great wealth, which he had purified 
by paying the alms prescribed by his religion. Relying on the 
fact of the invading army being Musulmdn, he did not flee. 
Ehnsru Kh&n, who had nothing in his heart but rapacity and 
villany, seized this Musulman, took his money from him by 
force, and put him to death, declaring the money to belong 
to the treasury. Whilst he remained in Ma'bar he did nothing 
but plot with his confidants as to the best means of seizing 
and putting to death those nobles who supported the reign- 
ing dynasty ; and he consulted with them as to the course he 
should pursue, whom of the army he should make his friends, 
aud whom he should get rid of. He fixed his attention upon 
certain of the old Maliks, such as Malik Tamar of Chandefi, 
Malik Afgh&n, and Malik Talbaglia Yaghda of Karra, who had 
considerable forces at their command, and he made some ad- 
■toutos to them. His treacherous designs and rebeWiouS inten- 
• uons reached the ears of the old nobles, and they perceived, firom 
' other signs and appearances, that the flames of rebellion 
were about to break forth. So the loyal nobles Malik Tamar 
*nd Malik Talbagha Yaghda sent to tell him that they had 
beard of his doing his utmost to get up a rebellion, and that ho 
wished to remain where he was, and not return to Dehli ; but 
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they added that they would not allow him to remain, and that 
he had better make up his mind to return whilst there remained 
a show of amity between them, and without their having to seize 
him. By many devices and menaces they induced him to return, 
and did all they could think of and contrive to bring him and 
his army to Dehli. Their expectation was that the Sultin, on 
learning the facts, would show them great favour, and would 
punish Khusru Kh4n and his fellow-conspirators. The Sultk 
was so infatuated, and so strongly desired the presence of 
Khusru Khin, that he sent relays of bearers with a litter to 
bring him with all haste from Deogir in the course of seven 
or eight days. * * * Khusru Khan told the Sultan that 
some maliks, who were his enemies, had charged him with 
treason, and were weaving a tissue of lies against him. Then 
he insinuated some counter-charges into the ears of the Sultan, 
who was so deluded as to believe what he represented. * * • 
The army afterwards arrived, and Malik Tamar and Malik 
Talhagha made a report of the designs of the Khhn. * * ' 
Fate blinded the Sult4n, and he would not believe. * * * He 
grew angry with the accusers. He ordered Malik Tamar to be 
degraded, and not to be allowed to enter (the palace) ; and he 
took from him the territory of Chanderi, and gave it to the 
Parwdri boy. Malik Talbagha Yaghda, who had spoken more 
plainly about the plans of the traitor, was deprived of sight, 
beaten on the mouth, stripped of his offices, territories, and 
retainers^ and put in prison. Whorver spoke of their fidelity, 
or testified to the treachery of Khusru Khan, received condign 
punishment, and was imprisoned or banished. All the atten- 
dants of the court plainly perceived that to speak against hiB 
would be to court the same chastisement. The wise men of the 
court and city saw that the Snltdn’s end was approaching. * * * 
After Khusru Kh&n had crushed his accusers, he prosecuted 
his schemes with all his energy. The Sult&n had quarrelled with 
Bah&u-d din, his secretary, about a woman, and this man, eager 
for revenge, was won over by the traitor. Before proceeding fil^ 
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ther with his designs, Khusru represented to the Sultan that he 
had been made a great man by his Majesty’s favour, and had 
been sent on an important command into a distant country. The 
maliks and amu's had their relations and friends and adherents 
around them, but he had none ; he therefore begged that he 
might be allowed to send unto Bahlawal and the country of 
Gujardt for some of his own connections. The Sultdn, in his 
doting and heedlessncss, gave the permission. Khusru then 
brought some Gujardtis, called Parwaifs,! and, pretending they 
were his kinsfolk, kept them near him, giving them horses and 
clothes, and entertaining them in grand state. The villain, in 
prosecution of his designs, used to call the chiefs of these Par- 
wdris and some other conspirators round him every night, in 
the rooms of Malik Naib Kafur, to plot with him, and each of 
them used to propose the plan which his malignity suggested 
for killing the Sultdn. Just at this time the Sultdn went on a 
hunting excursion to Sarsawa, and the Parwaris proposed to 
execute their design in the field; but some of tlieir leaders op- 
posed this, arguing that if they slew the Sultan in the field, all 
his armed followers would collect and destroy the assassins. • • 
It seemed preferable to accomplish their purpose in the palace, 
and make that building their protcetion. They might then, 
after the deed was done, call the mahks and amirs together and 
make them accomplices, or kill them on their refusal. * * * 

After the Sult&n returned from his excursion, the favourite 
made another request. He said that when he returned home 
from the palace at early dawn, the doors were locked, and those 
kinsfolk who had come from Gujarat to enjoy his society could not 
then see him. If some of his men were entru.sted with the key 
of the postern gate {dar-i chdk), he might bring his friends into 
the lower apartments and hold converse with them. The Sultdn, 
in his infotuation, did not perceive the design, and the keys were 
given over. Every night, after the first or second watch, armed 
Parw&ns, to the number of 300 , used to enter by the postern, and 
' Barjdrdnvi the print, but Sardiedn and Hardman in the MSS. 
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assemble m the lower apartments. The guards of the palace saw 
the entry of armed men, and had their suspicions ; and men of 
sense all perceived that this entry of the Parwaris boded evil. 

* • * But no human being dared to utter a word to the Sultdn, 
even to save his life. • * • Kazi Zi&u-d din, generally called K4zi 
Khan, * * venturing his life, spoke to the Sultan [acqiiaMing 
him with the facts, and urging him to make an investigation^. The 
Sultan was incensed at the words of the K4zi, grossly abused 
him, and spurned his honest counsels. Just then Khusru came 
in, and tho Sultin \told him what the Kdzi had said']. The in- 
famous wretch then began to weep and lament, saying, that the 
great kindness and distinction which the Sultan had bestowed 
upon him had made all the nobles and attendants of the Courl: 
his enemies, and they were eager to take his life. The Sultdn 

* • * said that if all the world were turned upside down, and if all 
his companions were of one voice in accusing Khusru, he would 
sacrifice them all for one hair of his head. * * * When a fourth 
of the night was past and the first watch had struck, * • Eandhol, 
the maternal uncle (niyd) of Khusru, and several Parwaris, entered 
the Hazdr-sutun with their swords, which they hid under a sheet. 

* A Parwfiri named Jahariya, who had been appointed to 
kill the Sultdu, approached Kazi Ziau-d din, and pierced him 
with a spear, which he drew from under the sheet. * *■ An out- 
cry arose in the palace, and Jahariya hastened, with some other 
armed Parwaris, to the upper rooms. The whole palace was 
filled with Parwdris, and the uproar increased. The Sultan 
heard it, and asked Khusru what it was. * '* lie went and 
looked, and told the Sultan that his horses had broken loose, 
and were running about in the court-yard, wdicro men were en- 
gaged in catching them. Just at this time Jahariya, with his 
followers, came to the upper story, and despatched the ofiicers and 
door-keepers. The violent uproar convinced the Sultan that 
treason was at work, so he put on his slippers and ran towards 
the harem. The traitor saw that if the Sultdn escaped to the 
women’s apartments, it would be difficult to consummate the plot. 
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Prompt in Iiis villany, he rushed after the Sultin aud seized 
him behind by the hair, which he twisted tightly round his hand. 
The Sultdn threw him down and got upon hia breast, but the 
rascal would not release hia hold. They were in this position 
when Jihariyd entered at the head of the conspirators. Khusni 
called out to him to be careful. The assassin stuck the Sultdn 
in the breast with a spear, dragged him off Khusru, dashed 
him to the ground, and cut off his head. All persons that were 
in the palace or upon the roof were slain by the Parwdris, who 
filled all the upper story. The watchmen fled and hid themselves. 
The Parwdria lighted torches ; they then east the headless trunk 
of the Sultan into the court-yard. The people saw it, and knew 
what had happened. Every one retired to his home in fear, 
Bandhol, Jdhariyd, and other of tho assassins, proceeded to the 
harem. They killed the widow of ’Aldu-d din, mother of Farid 
Ehin and ’Umar Khdn, and committed atrocities which had never 
been paralleled among infidels and heathens. • • * After killing 
all there were to kill, the whole palace was in the hands of the 
Parwdris. Lamps and torches were lighted in great numbers, 
and a Court was held. Though it was midnight, Malik ’Ainu-d 
din Multani, Malik Wahidu-d din Kuraisbi, Malik Fakhru-d 
din Jun4 afterwards Sultan Muhammad Tughlik, and other 
nobles and great men were sent for, and were brought into the 
palace and made accomplices in what passed. When day broke 
tho palace was full inside and out with Parw&ris and Hindus. 
Khusru Khan had prevailed, the face of the world assumed a 
new complexion, a new order of things sprung up, and the basis 
of the dynasty of ’Alau-d din was utterly razed. * * * 

As morning broke, Khusru, in the presence of those nobles 
whom he had brought into the palace, mounted the throne under 
the title of Sultdn Ndsiru-d din. * • * Hq had no sooner begun 
to reign, than he ordered all the personal attendants of the late 
Snltdn, many of whom were of high rank, to be slain. Some 
w«» despatched in their houses, others were brought to the palace 
were beheaded in private. Their wives, women, children, 
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and handmaids wore all given to the Parwaris and Hindus. The 
house of Kazi Zi&u-d din, with all that it contained, was given 
to Randhol, the maternal uncle of Khusru. The wife and chil- 
dren of the K^zi had fled in the early part of the night. The 
brother of Khusru received the title of Khdn-i Khandn, Eandhol 
was made £&i-rdyan, • • • and Bahdu-d din received the title of 
'Azamu-1 Mulk. To keep up a delusive show, and to implicate 
the great men of the preceding reigns, ’Ainu-1 Mulk Multani, who 
had no kind of connection with the usurper, was entitled 'Alam 
Khan ; the office of diwdn was conferred on Taju-1 Mulk. * * * 
In the course of four or five days preparations were made for idol 
worship in the palace. Jdhariyd, the murderer of Kutbu-d din 
was decked out in jewels and pearls ; and horrid Parwaris sported 
in the royal harem. Khusru maiTied the wife of the late Sultan 
Kutbu-d diu ; and the Parwdris, having gained the upper hand, 
took to themselves the wives and handmaids of the nobles and 
great men. The flames of violence and cruelty reached to the 
skies. Copies of the Holy Book were used as seats, and idols 
were set up in the pulpits of the mosques. * * * It was Khusrii’s 
design to increase the power and importance of the Parwaris and 
Hindus, and that their party should grow ; he therefore opened 
the treasury and scattered money about. * * * Calling himself 
Sultan Nasiru-d din, the base-born slave had liis title repeated in 
the lihutba, and impressed upon coins. For the few months (that 
he reigned) he and his satellites thought only of overthrowing 
the adherents of the late Sultfins, and they had no awe of any 
malik or amir except of Gh4zi Malik, afterwards Sultan 
Ghiydsu-d din Tughlik Shah. 

This nobleman held the territory of Deobalpur, and dwelt 
there in his palace. When he heard of the overthrow of the 
dynasty of ’Alfiu-d din, he writhed like a snake. To induce 
him to come into- the city and into their toils, they tried every 
art with his son (Muhammad Fakhru-d din Jun&, afterwards 
Sultdn Muhammad Tughlik. They made Juna master of the 
horse, and gave him in’dms and robes of honour. But he 
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n a friend of the late SaU4n, and was deeply wounded 
ieath. Ho was also sorely annoyed by the ascendancy 
Parwiris, and by having to meet Hindus who patron- 
a. But he could do nothing, for Khusru had deluded 
pie, and had made them his own by scattering his 
jrhiy&su-d din in Deob41pur • * * deplored the fate of 
s and ladies of his patron, ’A1au-d din, and pondered 
id day over the means of exacting vengeance from the 
s and Hindus. But he was afraid of the Hindus hurting 
Fakliru-d din Juua, and so could not move out of 
ur to destroy them. In those dreadful days the infidel 
the Hindus were highly exalted, the dignity and the 
ice of the Parwaris were increased, and through all the 
' of Isl&m the Hindus rejoiced greatly, boasting that 
ad once more como under Hindu rule, and that the 
dns had been driven away and dispersed. • • • 

1 more than two months had passed after the overthro\v 
louse of ’A14u-d din, and the degradation of all its con- 
and dependents before the eyes of several of its great 
Malik Fakhru-d din began to take heart, and courage- 
) resolve upon exacting vengeance. One afternoon he 
1 his horse, and, with a few slaves, confiding himself 
, he fled from Khusru. * * ♦ At evening his flight 
known, • * * and filled Khusru and his followers 
imay. * * • A body of horse was sent after him, but 
d din, the hero of Prin and Turan, reached Sarsuti, and 
uers, not being able to overtake him, returned dispirited 
i. Before he reached Sarsuti,^ his father, 6h4zi Malik 
rds Sult4n Qhiyasu-d din), sent Muhammad Sartaba 
) hundred horse, and he had taken possession of the fort 
iti. With these horsemen Fakhra-d din proceeded to 
er, whom, to his great joy, he reached in safety at t)eo- 
Malik Ghdzi’s hands were now free to wreak vengeaitce 
Parw&ris and Hindus for the murder of his patron, and 
rhindh" in one MS., “ Narainab'' m tUc other — ^perhaps for Tabarhindh 

15 
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he immediately prepared to march against the enemy. Khusrti 
appointed his brother, whom he had made Kh4n-i Kh4n&n, and 
Yusuf SuP, now Yusuf Eh&n, to command his army. He gave 
his brother a royal canopy, and sent them with elephants and 
treasure towards Deobdlpur. So these two foolish ignorant lads 
went forth, like newly-hatched chickens just beginning to fly, to 
fight with a veteran warrior like Malik Gh&zi, whose sword had 
made Khuras&n and the land of the Mughals to tremble. * * * 
They reached Sarsuti ; but such was their inexperience and want 
of energy, that they could not drive out Malik Ghazi’s horse. 
So they turned their backs upon the place, and in their folly, 

• • • marched to encounter the hero, who twenty times had 
routed the Mughals. Like children in their parents’ laps, they 
went on helplessly all in contusion. * * * 

On the other hand, Ghazi Malik had called in the assistance of 
Malik Bahrdm Abiya of Uch, one of the faithful, and he arrived 
at Deobilpur with his hoi'se and foot, and joined Ghdzi. When 
intelligence of the enemy’s march from Sarsuti reached them, 

• • • Ghdzi drew his fo’'ces out of Deob&lpur, and passing the 
town of Daily he left the ri' .r behind, and came face to face 
with the enemy. Next day o gave battle. • • • The enemy 
broke at the first charge, and ’J>’aa thrown into utter confusion. 
The canopy and baton of Khusru’s brother, and the elephants 
and horses and treasure, fell into the hands of the victors. Many 
chiefs and ofldcers were killed, and many were wounded and 
made prisoners. The two lads who called themselves Khdns 

• * * fled, without stopping, to Khusru. This defeat so 
terrified Khusru and his followers that hardly any life was left 
in their bodies. * * • 

For a week after the victory Malik Ghazi I’emained on the 
field of victory, and after collecting the spoils and arranging 
his forces, he proceeded towards Dehli. * * • Khusru Khan 
and his followers, in dismay, left Siri, and marched out into 
the field to the Hauz-i ’Alii, where he posted himself op- 
> ■< Dolili " in the print. 
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posite Lahr&wat, with gardens in front and tho citadel in 
his rear. He brought out all the royal treasures from Eilu- 
ghari and Dehli, making a clean sweep of the whole, like 
^ one spumed by fortune or worsted in gambling. The records 
and accounts he caused to be burned, * • * and everj thing 
in the public treasury he distributed as pay or gifts to his 
forces. Furious at the thought of anything valuable falling 
into the hands of the chief of Islam, he did not leave a 
Mmg or diram behind. * * * The soldiers, who were fiiithful 
. to their creed, and had no thought of drawing a sword against 
^ Malik Gh&zi and the army of Isldm, took the money of the 
wretched fellow, heaped hundreds of curses upon him, and then 
I went to their homes. • * ♦ Ghazi Malik, with his army and 
friends, arrived near Dehli, and encamped in the suburb of 
. Indarpat. On the night preceding the expected battle, ’Ainu-1 
Mulk Multani deserted Khusrd Khdn, and went towards TJjjain 
and Dh4r. This defection quite broke down the spirits of Khusru 
I and his followers. 

On Friday, a day of joy and victory to the Musulmdns, but of 
woe to the Hindus and infidels, Ghazi Malik led forth his forces 
from Indarpat against the foe. Khusru, on the other side, sent 
forward his elephants, and, with his Parwaris, Hindus, and the 
Mnsnlmdns who stood by him, advanced to the plain of Lahrawat, 
^ where both armies drew up in order of battle. Skirmishes en- 
sued, in which the side of Ghazi Malik had the advantage. 
Malik Talbagha Ndgori, who had attached himself heart and 
soul to Fliusrd Khan, and drew his sword against the army of 
Wdm, was overthrown, and his severed head was bz’ought to 
Ghazi Malik. Shdyista Khan, formerly known as the son of 
Karrat Kim&r, and now 'ariz-i mamdlik, seeing all was over, led 
away his force towards the desert, but plundered the baggage 
of Ghkzi Malik at Indarpat as he pursued his flight. The main 
armies still confronted each other, but in the afternoen * * • 
Ghizi Malik advanced against the centre of Khusru’s force. 
The effeminate wretch could not bear the attack of men. He 
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fled, and, leaving his army, he took the road to Tilpat. * * * 
His Parw&ris were separated from him, and not one remained 
with him when he reached that place. He fell back from 
tlience and concealed himself for the night in a o'arden which 
formerly belonged to Malik Shadi, his patron. After the defeat 
and dispersion of the Parwdris and Hindus, they wore cut down 
wherever they were found, and their arms and horses were seized. 
Those who, in parties of three or four, fled from the city towards 
Gujarat, were likewise slain and plundered. On the day after 
the battle Khusru was brought out of the garden of Malik Shddi 
and was beheaded. 

That night, while Ghazi Malik was at Indarpat, most of the 
nobles and chief men and officers came forth from the city to 
pay their respects, and the keys of the palace and of the city 
gates were brought to him. On the second day after the battle he 
proceeded with a great following from Indarpat to the palace of 
Siri. He seated himself in the Haz^ir-sutiin, and, in the presence 
of the assembled nobles, wept over the unhappy fate which had be- 
fallen Kutbu-d din and the other sons of 'Alau-d din, his patron, 
* • and gave thanks to God for the victory he had gained. Then 
he cried with a loud voice, “ I am one of those who have been 
brought up under ’Alau-d din and Tvutbu-d din, and the loyalty 
of my nature has roused me up against their enemies and de- 
stroyers. I have drawn my sword, and have taken revenge to 
the beat of my power. Ye are the nobles of the State! If yo 
know of any son of our patron’s blood, bring him forth imme- 
diately^, and I will sefit him on the throne, and will be the first 
to tender him my service and devotion. If the whole stock has 
been clean cut off, then do ye bring forward some worthy and 
proper person and raise him to the throne ; I will pay my allegi- 
ance to him. I have drawn my sword to avenge my patrons, not 
to gain power and ascend a throne.” * * * The assembled nobles 
unanimously replied that the usurpers had left no scion of the 
royal stock in existence. ’The murder of Kutbu-d din and the 
supremacy of Khusru and the Parwaris had caused disturbances. 
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and had stirred up rebels in everj- direction. Affairs were all 
in confusion. They then added, “ Thou, O Ghazi Malik, hast 
claims upon us. For many years thou hast been a barrier to 
the Mughals and hast prevented their coming into Hindustan, 
(low thou hast done a faithful work, which will be recorded in 
history; thou hast delivered the Musulmaus from the yoke of 
Hindus and Pai’w&ris; thou hast avenged our benefactors, and 
liast laid every one, rich and poor, under obligation. * * • All 
ire who are here present know no one besides thee who is worthy 
)f royalty and fit to rule.” All who were present agreed with 
>ne acclaim, and, taking him by the hand, they conducted him to 
bhe throne. He then took the title of Sultan 6hiydsu-d din, 
* • * and every one paid him due homage. • • * 


SuLTANtr-L Ghazi Ghitasu-d nrNTA wau-d din Tughlie 
Shahu-s Sultan. 

Snlt&n Ghiyisu-d din Tughlik Shah ascended the throne in 
the palace of Siri in the year 720 H. (1320 a.d.) • • * In the 
course of one week the business of the State was brought into 
order, and the disorders and evils occasioned by Khusru and his. 
unholy followers were remedied. • • • The people in all parts of 
the country were delighted at his accession. Bebellion and dis- 
affection ceased, peace and obedience prevailed. • • • On the 
day of his accession, he ordered all the surviving relatives of 
’Aldn-d din and Kutbu-d din to be sought out, and he treated 
these ladies with all due respect and honour. The daughters 
of ’A14u-d din he married into suitable families. He severely 
punished the men who unlawfully married Khusru to the widow 
of Kutbu-d din three days after her husband’s murder. The 
amirs, and other ofiScers of his predecessors, he confirmed 
lu their possessions and appointments. When he attained the 
throne, his nobleness and generosity of character made him dis- 
tingtaish and reward all those whom he had known and been ctm- 
'Seoted with, and all those who in former days had showed him 
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kindness or rendered him a service. No act of kindness was 
passed over. * * • His eldest son^ showed great elevation of 
character. To him ho gave the title of Ulugh Kh&n, with a 
royal canopy, and he declared him his heir apparent. To his 
four other sons he gave the titles respectively of Bahram Khao, 
Zafar Kh&n, Mahmdd Kh&n, and Nusrat Kh&n. Bahr&m Abija 
he honoured with the name of brother, and the title Kishlu 
Khan. To him also he entrusted Mu1t4n and Sindh. Malik 
Asadu-d din, his brother’s son, he made Naib Barbak, and Malik 
Bah&u-d din, his sister’s son, he made ’ariz-i mamdlik (muster* 
master), with the territory of S&m4na. • * * The excellence of 
his government is said to have inspired this verse of Amir 
Khusrd’s — 

“ He never did anything that was not replete with wisdom and sense. 

He might he said to wear a hnndred doctors’ hoods nnder his crown.” 

• * * In the generosity of his nature, he ordered that the land 
revenues of the country should be settled upon just prindples 
with reference to the produce. * • • The officers of the Exchequer 
were ordered not to assess more than one in ten, or one in eleven 
upon the ikti’s, and other lands, either by guess or computation, 
whether upon the reports of informers or the statements of 
valuers. They were to be careful that cultivation increased year 
by year. Something was to be left over and above the tribute, 
so that the country might not be ruined by the weight of taxa- 
tion, and the way to improvement be barred The revenue was 
to be collected in such a way that the raiyats should increase 
their cultivation ; that the lands already in cultivation might be 
kept so, and some little be added to them every year. So much 
was not to be exacted at once that the cultivation should fall 
off, and no increase be made in future. Countries are rained 
and are kept in poverty by excessive taxation and the exorbitant 
demands of kings. The Hindus were to be taxed so that they 
might not be blinded with wealth, and so become discontented 

‘ Boml follows the general practice of using the regal title by anticipation. 
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and rebellious ; nor, on the other hand, be so reduced to poverty 
and destitution as to bo unable to pursue their husbandry.' * • • 
In the year 721 h. (1321 a.d.) the Sultdn sent his eldest 
\ son, Ulugh® Khan, with a canopy and an army against Arangal 
^ and Tilang. Several of the nobles and officers, both of the old 
and new dynasty, were sent with him. The prince set out 
with great pomp, and when he arrived in Deogir, the officers 
and forces of that place joined, and marched with him to 
Tilang. Awe of the majesty of the Sultdn, and fear of Ulugh 
Kh&n, drove Laddar Deo and all the rats and miiliaddims to 
seek shelter in the fortresses ; they never dreamed of opposing 
1 the Khdn (in the field). He arrived at Arangal, and invested 
the mud fort. He then sent some of his officers to spoil the land 
of Tilang, to collect plunder, and bring in forage. They brought 
in spoil and fodder in abundance, and the army pushed on the 
siege in full confidence. The mud fort and the stone fort of 
Arangal were both garrisoned with numerous Hindus, who had 
gathered in muniments from all quarters. Maghnbis^ ’’arddas, 
*' and manjaniks were brought into use. Sharp conflicts daily oc- 
curred. Fire was discharged® from the fort, and many were 
killed on both sides ; but the army of Islam had the advantage, 
the garrison was reduced to distress, and the mud fort was on 
the point of being taken. They resolved to surrender, and 
Laddar Deo the Edi, with mukaddims, sent basitks to Ulugh 
) Ehdn to make terms. They offered treasure and elephants 
and jewels and valuables, and begged that the Khdn would 
accept these with tribute, as Malik Naib Kdfur had done in the 
reign of ’Aldu-d din, and would then retire. The Khdn would 
grant no terms, but resolutely determined to reduce the fort and 
capture the Edi. So the basit/is returned disappointed and dejected. 
When the besieged were thus reduced to extremities, and 

* Many pages follow in eulogy of the character and government of Ghiy&su-d dfn, 

^ hut these are expressed in such general terms as not to be of much interest. 

_ ’ The printed text and one of the two MSS. here fall into the error of writing this 
fitlo, “Alaf Khhn,” as it always appears in Bnggs and Elphinstone. 

’ ^taahkd mi-rehhtand. 
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were suing for peace, very nearly a month had passed since any 
couriers had arrived from the Sultan, although the Khan had 
previously received two or three letters every week. This want 
of intelligence from the court caused some uneasiness in the 
minds of the Khan and his officers; they imagined that some 
of the posts on the road had been destroyed, and that conse- 
quently the couriers had been unable to prosecute their joiirneys 
with the news. It also caused apprehension .and nnsgivings 
to spread among the troops, and stories were carried from one 
to another. ’Ubaid the poet, and Shaikh Zada-i Dimasliki, two 
evil-disposed, turbulent fellows, who by some means had been 
introduced to the Khan, fanned the strife, and spread false re- 
ports among the soldiers, to the effect that the Sultan was 
dead, that the government had been overthrown, that a new 
prince now sat upon tlie throne of Dehli, and that the way 
was quite closed against all couriers and messengers. So every 
man took his own course. These two malicious men trumped up 
another false story. They went to Malik Tamar, Malik Tigin, 
Malik Mall Afghan, and Malik Kafdr, keeper of the seal, and 
told theso nobles that Ulugh Khan looked upon them with 
envy and suspicion, as generals, and nobles of the reign of Alau-d 
din, and as obstacles to his attaining the throne ; that their 
names were written down in a list as men to be disposed of, and 
that they would be all seized at once and beheaded. These 
nobles were aware that these two treacherous men were con- 
stantly about Ulugh Khdn, and so they credited their statements. 
They therefore agreed to take flight, and, joining together their 
followers, they left the camp. Through this defection a panic fell 
upon the army, trouble and tumult arose, and no man thought of 
another. This event was very opportune for the besieged Hindus, 
and saved them. They sallied forth and plundered the baggage 
of the army, and Ulugh Khdn with his immediate followers re- 
treated to Deogir. The soldiers were worn out, and fell in all 
directions. As they retreated, couriers arrived front the court, 
bringing news of the health and safety of the Sult&n. 
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Differences arose among those 'Aldi nobles who had fled from 
the army, each of them pursued his own course. Their soldiers - 
and servants perished, and their horses and arms fell into the 
hands of the Hindus. Ulugh Khan reached Deogir in safety. 
Malik Tamar, with a few horsemen, plunged into the Hindu 
territories, and there perished. Malik Tigin of Oudh was killed 
by the Hindus, and his skin was sent to Ulugh Kh^n at Deogir. 
Malik Mall Afghan, ’Ubaid the poet, and other revolters, were 
made prisoners, and were also sent to Deogir. The prince sent 
them on alive to his father. The wives and children of the 
revolters had been already seized. The Sultan held a public 
darhar in the plain of Siri, when 'Ubaid, the poet, and K&fur, 
the seal-keeper, and other rebels, were impaled alive some of 
the others, with their wives and children, were thrown under the 
feet of elephants. Such a terrible punishment was inflicted as 
lon^inspired terror in the breasts of the beholders. All the city 
trebled at the vengeance taken by the Sult&n. 

/ Four months afterwards the Sult4n sent strong reinforcements 
TO the prince, and directed him to march against Arangal once 
more. He accordingly entered the country of Tilang, took the 
fort of Bidr, and made its chief prisoner. From thence ho pro- 
ceeded to Arangal for the second time. He invested the mud fort, 
and after plying it for a few days with arrows from the ndwaks, 
and stones from the maghribis, he captured the whole place. Bdi 
Laddar Deo, with all his rdls and mukaddims, their wives and 
children, elephants and horses, fell into the hands of the victors. 

A despatch of victory was sent to Dehli, and at Tughlik&b&d 
and Siri there were great rejoicings. The prince sent Laddar 
Deo B&i, of Arangal, with his elephants and treasures, relations 
and dependents, to the Sultan, under the charge of Malik Beddr, 
who had been created Kadar Kh&n, and Khwdja Haji, ndlb of 
the 'am-t mamdlik. The name of Arangal was changed to 
SnltAnpdr, and all the country of Tilang was conquered. OflBcers 

' Sndak imrddr htrdand , — that is, crucified or impaled alive. Firishta says they 

Win buried alive. 

I 
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-were appointed to manage the country, and one year’s tribute 
was taken. The prince then marched towards Jdjnagar,^ and 
there took forty elephants, with which he returned to Tilang. 
These he sent on to his father. 

At the time when Arangal was taken, and the elephants 
arrived from Jdjnagar, several Mughal armies attacked the 
frontiers, hut the armies of Isl&m defeated them and sent their 
two generals as prisoners to the court. The Sultan had made 
Tughlik4b&d his capital, and the nobles and officials, with their 
wives and families, had taken up their abode there, and had 
built houses. 

About this time certain noblemen came from Lakhnauti, com- 
plaining of the oppressive laws under which they were suffering, 
and informing the Sult&n of the distress and tyranny under 
which they and other Musulmdns laboured. So the Sultan 
resolved to march against Lakhnauti, and he sent couriers to 
summon Ulugh Khdn from Arangal. He made him his vice- 
gerent, and placed all the affairs of the kingdom under his 
management daring his own absence. He then marched to 
Lakhnauti, and so conducted his forces through the deep waters 
and mire and dirt, on this distant march, that not a hair of anj 
man’s head was hurt. Fear and respect for the Sult&n had 
spread through Khur&sin and Hindustan, and all the countries 
of Hind and Sindh, and the chiefs and generals of east and 
west, had trembled in fear of him for many a year (karn). 
When the Sultdn reached Tirhut, the ruler of Lakhnauti, Sultan 
Ndsiru-d din, came forth with great respect to pay homage to 
the Saltin; and without the sword being called into requisi- 
tion, all the rdis and rdnas of the country made their submission. 
T&t4r E^dn, foster-son {pisar i khwdnda) of the Sultan, held the 
territory of Zafar4b&d ; and a force having been assigned to him, 
he brought the whole country under the imperial rule. Bahddur 
Shih, the ruler of Sun&r-g6nw made some resistance ; but a cord 
was thrown upon his neck, and he was conducted to the Sultdn. 

' The J&jnogar on the Mehonadi in Cnttach referred to by Briggs. Finshta, 1 , 260, 
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All the elephants of the country were sent to tho royal stables, 
and the army acquired great spoil in the campaign. SultAn 
Ndsiru-d din had shown great respect and submission, so the 
SultAn gave him a canopy and a baton, sent him back, and 
placed Lakhnauti under his rule. Bahadur Shah, the ruler of 
Sundr-gdnw, was sent to Dehli with a rope round his neck, and 
the SultAn returned towards his capital triumphant. * * * 

When Ulugh Khan received information of the Sultdn’s 
fastening homewards to Tughlikabad, he ordered a temporary 
erection to be raised at AfghAnpur, about three or four kos from 
the city, where the Sultan might stay for the night and take 
rest, before marching on the following day into the city with 
pomp and triumph. * * * Sultan Tughlik Shah arrived in 
the afternoon and stopped. Ulugh Khan, and all the great 
lobles and officers, had gone forth to meet him, and had con- 
Incted him thither with great ceremony. The SultAn’s table 
iad been spread, and he took food ; the nobles came out to wash 
heir hands. A thunderbolt from the sky descended upon the 
arth, and the roof under which the Sultdn was seated fell down, / 
arushing him and five or six other persons, so that they died.^ 

SuLTAHTT-L MujAHID Ab6-L FaTH MuHAMMAD ShAH IBN 
Tughlik Shah. 

Sult&n Muhammad bin Tughlik Shdh, the heir apparent, suc- 
leeded his father, and ascended the throne at TughlikAbad in the 
rear 726 H. (1325 a.i>.). On the fortieth day after, he proceeded 
rom TughlikAbAd to Dehli, and there in the ancient palace took 
lis seat upon the throne of the old SultAns. * • * * 

In the caligraphy of books and letters Suit An Muhammad 
bashed the most accomplished scribes. The excellence of his 
land-writing, the ease of his composition, the sublimity of his 

* The reticence of Bami upon this catastrophe favoure the suspicion that it was 
ie work of design ; not an accident. Finsbta, howerer, notices this suspicion, but 
> discredit it. 

* A long strain of eulogy follows, horn which one or two passages hare been 
dected. 
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style, and the play of his fancy, left the most accomplished 
teachers and professors far behind. He was an adept in the use 
of metaphor. If any teacher of composition had sought to rival 
him, he would have failed. He knew by heart a good deal of 
Persian poetry, and understood it well. In his epistles he 
showed himself skilled in metaphor, and frequently quoted 
Persian verse. He was well acquainted with the Sikamlar ndma, 
and also with the Biim-i salini N'dinali and the Tdrikh-i Mali- 
miidi. * * * No learned or scientific man, or scribe, or poet, or 
wit, or physician, could have had tho presumption to argue witli 
him about his own special pursuit, nor would he have been able 
to maintain his position against the throttling arguments of the 
Sultan. * ’ * 

The dogmas of philosophers, which are productive of in- 
difference and hai'dness of heart, had a powerful influence over 
him. But the declarations of the holy books, and the utterances 
of the Prophets, which inculcate benevolence and humility, and 
hold out the prospect of future punishment, were not deemed 
worthy of attention. The punishment of ilusuhnAns, and the 
execution of true believers, with him became a jiracticc and a 
passion. Numbers of doctors, and elders, and sau/uh, and si/f/s, 
and kalandars, and clerks, and soldiers, received punishment by 
his order. Not a day or week passed without the spilling of 
much Musulman blood, and the running of streams of gore 
before the entrance of his palace. • * * 

In the course of twenty-seven years, a complete karn, the 
King of Kings and Lord of Lords made him to pie vail over the 
dominions of several kings, and brought the people of many coun- 
tries under his rule in Hindust&n, Gujarat, Main a, the Maliratta 
(country), Tilang, Kampila, Dhur-samundar, Ma’bar, Lakhnauti, 
Sat-g&nw (Chittagong), Suiiar-ganw, and Tirhut. If I were to 
write : 'nil account of all the affairs of his reign, and of all that 
passed, with his faults and shortcomings, I should fill many 
volumes. In this history I have recorded all tho great and im- 
portant matters of his reign, and the beginning and the end of 
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ereiy conquest; but the rise and termination of every mutiny, 
and of events (of minor importance), I have passed over. • • • 
Sultdn Muhammad planned in his own breast three or fimr 
projects by which the whole of the habitable world was to be 
brought under the rule of his servants, but he never talked over 
these projects with any of his councillors and friends. "Whatever 
he conceived he considered to be good, but in promulgating and 
enforcing his schemes he lost his hold unon the territories he 
possessed, disgusted his people, and emptied his treasury. Em- 
barrassment followed embarra5=^ment. and confusion became worse 
confounded. The ill feeling of the people gave rise to outbreaks 
and revolts. The rules for enforcing the royal schemes became 
daily more oppressive to the people More and more the people 
became disaffected, more and more the mind of the king was set 
against them, and the numbers of those brought to punishment 
increased. The tribute of most of the distant countries and 
districts was lost, and many of the soldiers and servants were 
scattered and left in distant lands. Deficiencies appeared in the 
treasury. The mind of the Sultan lost its equilibrium. In the 
extreme weakness and harshness* of his temper he gave himself 
np to severity. Gujarat and Deogir were the only (distant) 
possessions that remained. In the old territories, dependent 
on Dehli, the capital, disaffection and rebellion sprung up. 
By the will of fate many different projects occurred to the 
mind of the Sultan, which appeared to him moderate and suit- 
able, and were enforced for several years, but the people could 
not endure them.® These schemes effected the ruin of the 
Snltdn’s empire, and the decay of the people. Every one of 
them that was enforced wroujiht some wTong and mischief, and 
the minds of all men, high and low, were disgusted with their 
niler. Territories and districts which had been securely settled 

* The two MBS. differ sligbtlj &om each other, hat both contain many words not 
in ffie printed text. I hare taken what appeam to be the general sense of what was 
widenfly dee me d an obscure and doubtful passage. 
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were lost. When the Sultdn found that his orders did not work 
so well as he desired, he became still more embittered against his 
people. He cut them down like weeds and punished them. So 
many wretches were ready to slaughter true and orthodox Musul- 
mans as had never before been created from the days of Adam. 
♦ • * If the twenty prophets had been given into the hands of 
these minions, I verily believe that they would not have allowed 
them to live one night. * * * 

The first project which the Sultan formed, and which operated 
to the ruin of the country and the decay of the people, was that 
he thought he ought to get ten or five per cent, more tribute from 
the lands in the Do&b. To accomplish this he invented some 
oppressive dhicahs^ (cesses), and made stoppages from the land- 
revenues until the backs of the raiyats were broken. The cesses 
were collected so rigorously that the raiyats were impoverished 
and reduced to beggary. Those who were rich and had property 
became rebels ; the lands were ruined, and cultivation was 
entirely arrested. When the raiyats in distant countries heard 
of the distress and ruin of the raiyats in the Dodb, through fear 
of the same evil befalling them, they threw off their allegiance 
and betook themselves to the jungles. The decline of cultiva- 
tion, and the distress of the raiyats in the Doab, and the failure 
of convoys of corn from Hindustan, produced a fatal famine in 
Dehli and its environs, and throughout the Doab, Grain became 
dear. There was a deficiency of rain, so the famine became 
general. It continued for some years, and thousands upon 
thousands of people perished of want. Communities were re- 
duced to distress, and families were broken up. The glory of 
the State, and the power of the government of Sultan Muham- 
mad, from this time withered aud decayed. 

The second project of Sultan Muhammad, which was ruinous 
to the capital of the empire, and distressing to the chief men of 
the country, was that of making Deogir his capital, under the 

' This is tbc first time that this word, since so well known, has come under my 
observation in tlicsc histories. 
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title of Daulatdbad. This place held a central situation ; Dehli, 
Gujar4t, Laklinauti, Sat-ganw, Sun&r-ganw, Tilang, Ma'bar, 
Dhdr-samundar, and Kampila were about eq^ui-dlstant from 
thence, there being but a slight difference in the distances. 
Without any consultation, and without carefully looking into 
the advantages and disadvantages on every side, he brought 
ruin upon Dehli, that city which, for 170 or 180 years, had 
grown in prosperity, and rivalled Baghdad and Cairo. The 
city, with its sdrdia, and its suburbs and villages, spread over 
four or five kos. All was destroyed. So complete was the 
ruin, that not a cat or a dog was left among the buildings 
of the city, in its palaces or in its suburbs. Troops of 
the natives, with their families and dependents, wives and 
children, men-servants and maid-servants, were forced to remove. 
The people, who for many years and for generations had been 
natives and inhabitants of the land, were broken-hearted. Many, 
fi-om the toils of the long journey, perished on the road, and 
those who arrived at Deogir could not endure the pain of exile. 
In despondency they pined to death. All around Deogir, which is 
an infidel land, there sprung up graveyards of Musulmans. The 
Sultan was bounteous in his liberality and favours to the emi- 
grants, both on their journey and on their arrival; but they were 
tender, and they could not endure the exile and suffering. They 
laid down their heads in that heathen land, and of all the 
multitudes of emigrants, few only survived to return to their 
homo. Tims this city, the envy of the cities of the inhabited 
world, was reduced to ruin. The Sultdn brought learned men 
and gentlemen, tradesmen and landholders, into the city (Dehli) 
from certain towns in his territory, and made them reside there. 
But this importation of strangers did not populate the city; many 
of them died there, and more returned to their native homes. 
These changes and alterations were the cause of great injury to 
the country. 

The third project also did great harm to the country. It 
increased the daring and arrogance of the disaffected in Hin- 

O O 
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dust&n, and augmented the pride and prosperity of all the 
Hindus. This was the issue of cjpper money.^ The Sultan, 
in his lofty ambition, had conceived' it to be his work to subdue 
the whole habitable world and bring it under his rule. To 
accomplish this impossible design, an army of countless numbers 
was necessary, and this could not be obtained witliout plenty of 
money. The Sultan’s bounty and munificence had caused a 
great deficiency in the treasury, so he introduced his copper 
money, and gave orders that it should be used in buying and 
selling, and should pass current, just as the gold and silver coins 
had passed. The promulgation of this edict turned the house of 
every Hindu into a mint, and the Hindus of the various pro- 
vinces coined krors and lacs of copper coins. With these they 
paid their tribute, and with these they purchased horses, arms, 
and fine things of all kinds. The rats, the village headmen and 
landowners, grew rich and strong upon these copper coins, but 
the State was impoverished. No long lime passed before distant 
countries would take the copper tanka only as copper. In those 
places where fear of the Sultfin's edict prevailed, the gold tanka 
rose to be worth a hundred of (the copper) tankas. Every gold- 
smith struck copper coins in his workshop, and the treasury was 
filled with these copper coins. So low did they fall that they were 
not valued more than pebbles or potsherds. The old coin, from its 
great scarcity, rose four-fold and five-fold in value. When trade 
was interrupted on every side, and when the copper tankas bad 
become more worthless than clods, and of no use, the Snltin 
repealed his edict, and in great wrath he proclaimed that whoever 
possessed copper coins should bring them to the treasury, and 
receive the old gold coins in exchange. Thousands of men from 
various quarters, who possessed thousands of these copper coins, 
and caring nothing for them, had flung them into comers along 
with their copper pots, now brought them to the treasury, and 
received in exchange gold tankas and silver tankas, shash-gdnis 

* The printed text adds, “hie interference with buying and eelling,’’ hut this is not 
to be found in either of my HSS., and is certainly superfluous. 
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and dk-ganis, which they caiTicfl to their homes. So many of 
these copper tankas were brou^lit to the treasury, that heaps of 
them rose up in Tughlikabad like mountains. (Jreat sums 
went out of the treasury in exchange for the copper, and a great 
deficiency was caused. When the Sultfin found that his pro- 
ject had failed, and that great loss had been entailed upon the 
treasury through his copper coins, he more than ever turned 
against his subjects. 

The fourth project which diminished his treasure, and so 
brought distress upon the country, was his design of conquering 
Ehurfisfin and 'Irak. In pursuance of this object, Tast sums 
were lavished upon the officials and leading men of those 
countries. These great men came to him with insinuating 
proposals and deceitful representations, and as far as they knew 
how, or were able, they robbed the throne of its wealth. The 
coveted countries were not acquired, but those which he possessed 
were lost ; and his treasure, which is the true source of political 
power, was expended. 

The fifth project • • • was the raising of an immense army 
for the campaign against Khurfisfin. * * * In that year three 
hundred and seventy thousand horse were enrolled in the muster- 
master’s office. For a whole year these were supported and paid; 
but as they were not employed in war and conquest and enabled to 
maintain themselves on plunder, when the next year came round, 
there was not sufficient in the treasury or in the feudal estates 
(titAf) to support them. The army broke up ; each man took his 
own coarse and engaged in his own occupations. But lacs and 
few* had been expended by the treasury. 

The sixth project, which infiioted a heavy loss upon the army, 
was the design which he formed of capturing the mountain of 
Earfi-jaU His conception was that, as he had undertaken the 
conquest of Ehurfisfin, he would (first) bring under the dominion 
of Isl&m this mountain, which lies between the territories of 

' The printed text has “ FaT&jaV’ eud this is fhTonred to EOme extent by one MS , 
hot the other ia consistent in reading Kaih-jal. See mpra, Vol. I,, p. 46, note 2. 
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Hind and those of China, so that the passage for horses and 
soldiers and the march of the army might be rendered easy. 
To effect this object a large force, under distinguished anAn and 
generals, was sent to the mountain of Kar^i-jal, with orders to 
subdue the whole mountain. In obedience to orders, it marched 
into the mountains and encamped in various places, but the 
Hindus closed the passes and cut off its retreat. The whole 
force was thus destroyed at one stroke, and out of all this chosen 
body of men only ten horsemen returned to Dehll to spread the 
news of its discomfiture. • * * 

Revolts. — * * The first revolt was that of Bahram Abiya at 
Multan. This broke out while the Sultan was at Heogir. As soon 
as he heard of it he hastened back to his capital, and collecting 
an army he marched against Multan. When the opposing forces 
met, Bahr&m Abiya was defeated. His head was cut off and was 
brought to the &ult4n, and his army was cut to pieces and dis- 
persed. * * • The Sultdn returned victorious to Dehli, where 
he stayed for two years. He did not proceed to Deogir, whither 
the citizens and their families had removed. Whilst he re- 
mained at Dehli the nobles and soldiers continued with him, 
but their wives and children were at Deogir. At this time the 
country of the Doab was brought to ruin by the heavy taxation 
and the numerous cesses. The Hindus burnt their corn stacks 
and turned their cattle out to roam at large. Under the orders of 
the Sultdn, the collectors and magistrates laid waste the country, 
and they killed some landholders and village chiefs and blinded 
others. Such of these unhappy inhabitants as escaped formed 
themselves into bands and took refuge in the jungles. So the 
country was ruined. The Saltan then proceeded on a hunting 
excursion to Baran, where, under his directions, the whole of that 
country was plundered and laid waste, and the heads of the 
Hindus were brought in and hung upon the ramparts of the fort 
of Baran. 

About this time the rebellion of Fakhra broke out in Bengal, 
after the death of Bahrdm Khdn (Governor of Sunar-ganff)- 
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Fakhrd and his Bengali forces killed Eadar Khan (Governor of 
Lakhnanti), and cut his wives and family and dependents to 
pieces. He then plundered the treasures of Lakhnauti, and 
secured possession of that place, and of Sat'ganw and Sunar- 
g&aw. These places were thus lost to the imperial throne, and, 
fal ling into the hands of Fakhid and other rebels, were 
not recovered. At the same period the Sult&n led forth his 
army to ravage Hindustan. He laid the country waste from 
Kanauj to Dalamd, and every person that fell into his hands he 
slew. Many of the inhabitants fled and took reiuge in the 
jungles, but the Sultan had the jungles surrounded, and every 
individual that was captured was killed. 

While he was engaged in the neighbourhood of Kanauj a third 
revolt broke out. Saiyid Hasan, fiither of Ibr&hira, the purse- 
bearer, broke out into rebellion in Ma’bar, killed the nobles, and 
eeized upon the government. The army sent from Dehli to 
recover Ma’bar, remained there. When the Sult&n heard of the 
revolt he seized Ibrkhim and all his relations. He then returned 
to Dehli for reinforcements, and started from thence to Deogir, 
in order to prepare for a campaign against Ma’bar. He had only 
marched three or four stages from Dehli when the price of grain 
rose, and famine began to be felt. Highway robberies also 
became frequent in the neighbourhood. When the Sult&n 
arrived at Deogir he made heavy demands upon the Musulmin 
chiefe and collectors of the Mahratta country, and his oppressive 
exactions drove many persons to kill themselves. Heavy dbw^a 
also were imposed on the country, and persons were specially ap- 
pointed to levy them. After a short time ha sent Ahmad Ayyfcs 
(as lienterumt) to Dehli, and he marched to Tilang. When 
Ayykz arrived in Dehli he found that a disturbance had broken 
out in Labor, but he suppressed it. The Sultdn arrived at 
4*®>gal> where cholera (wabd) was prevalent. Several nobles 
and many other persons died of it. The Sult&n also was at- 
tecked. He then appointed Malik Kabul, the ndlb-wazlr, to be 
luler over Tilang, and himself returned homewards with all 
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speed. He was ill when ho reached Deogir, and remained there 
some days under treatment. He there gave Shah4b SnUdsi 
the title of Nusrat Kh&n, and made him governor of Bidar 
and the neighbourhood, with a fief of a lac of tankas. The 
Mahratta country was entrusted to Katlagh Khan. The Sultan, 
stiir ill, then set off for Dehli, and on his way he gave general 
permission for the return home of those people whom he had 
removed from Dehli to Deogir. Two or three caravans were 
formed which returned to Dehli, but those with whom the 
Mahratta country agreed remained at Deogir with their wives 
and children. 

The Sultan proceeded to Dhar, and being still indisposed, he 
rested a few days, and then pursued his journey through M41wa. 
Famine prevailed there, the posts were all gone off the road, and 
distress and anarchy reigned in all the country and towns along 
the route. When the Sultd,n reached Dehli, not a thousandth part 
of the population remained. He found the country desolate, a 
deadly famine raging, and all cultivation abandoned. He employed 
himself some time in restoring cultivation and agriculture, but 
the rains fell short that year, and no success followed. At length 
no horses or cattle were left ; grain rose to 16 or 17 fitah a sir, 
and the people starved. The Sultan advanced loans from the 
treasury to promote cultivation, but men had been brought to a 
state of helplessness and weakness. Want of rain prevented 
cultivation, and the people perished. The Sultfi.n soon recovered 
his health at Dehli. 

Whilst the Sult&n was thus engaged in endeavouring to restore 
cnltivaiion, the news was brought that Shahu Afghan had re- 
belled in Mult4n, and had killed Bihz4d, the ndih. Malik Nawi 
fled from Multan to Dehli. Sh4hu had collected a party of 
Afghdns, and had taken possession of the city. The Sultan pre- 
pared his forces and marched towards Mult4n, but he had made 
only a few marches when Makhduma-i Jahkn, his mother, died 
in Dehli. • • The Sultan was much grieved. • • He pursued hie 
march, and when he was only a few marches from Mult4n, Shdhe 
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submitted, ani a-'iit in «3 t he r pented of what he had done. 
He fled with his Afghans t Ai.i .—istdn, and the Sultan pro- 
ceeded to Sannam. Fr m. tl n e went ti. Agrcha. when 
he rested twh 1 and ..THi-tii- Dehl>. wh-rc the &ini]ie 

was Teiy sefere. and man wa- if- anng man. The Snltdn 
stroTO to restore cnltiTati n and 1 .c weds djj hut the people 
could do nothing. 5" w ri i" i 1 rr m ih ir munths, and 
they continued ma* tiVe ana n _ g _t Th s bruught many of 
them to punishment. 

The Sultan again mar hei t. S.tna'H atl Sauiina to pnt 
down the rebels, who had i m-d ' >iji ' -trongtiolds ' , with- 
held the tribute, created dt-tiirViu •> a-J j.lnndtred on the 
roads. The Sultan destr yei ther i i spersed thar fol- 
lowets, and earned their n.fts pn- t-r- t Dehli. Many of 
them became Musulmans ati - i - i them were pLe^^i in the 
service of noblemen, and. w th th-i" • ives and children became 
residents of the city.^ Thf-t ’’•ere - n: jrLm their cid lauds, the 
troubles they had caused wr-r*' st pp-i- ^nd travellers uuld pro- 
ceed without fear ut robbery 

While this uas gjinj u a r-Tjlt Ir -ke out amvng thf Hindns 
at Arangal. Kanya FTaii. ini g3'h“''ed strength in the imliy. 
Malik Jfakbul, the mi - fled tj Dehli. and thf Hindus 
took poKession rf Ajang.*i m L thus entirely 1 -t About 
the same time one of the -tf^atioUi t Hanya }vaik. wh m the 
Sultan had sent : j Kambala - ap -tu'izei fr.»m Itlam and stirred 

' The work a n.jt dinJod .n* r* * n r curj in. in e 

-w^uefnl for iefeieiii>- s th- a— h--. res Dare not Occn giTcn in the 
Emulation. Bnt the he-dme it.. - n j Ii ta*a paua^e o-cor- is mnre 
aphat tim the namtiT*' it . yr t M-itaammid in S&zmam, 

S&nifina, Kaithal aod Xnhmm ani i ir*-*’ a 1 th Ljnntnfe whiih had ail 
b®ooiae rebellions. Departure ui xLv sultm u the nili*, aubjugaaon oi die rmw 
rf the lulls, the eacrniLg avuv of the ttH-'t h chi-ta and head men. Birhhas., Mocdh- 
and Maohia to Dehli Xh>ar cjaTeraon to I ihm, and their Dcing 
pUoed in the cbaige of Ae n jblov in ih^ cap tal 

^ * Kamp a l a is the name ^ren m th^ print, tnt If ‘h iTSS read “ Kambala, ’ msjnflg 
it identical with the plaee menti d d rf^ Jv w.tT*TTraris I hart n t been as e to 
tile place. Th*^ snibor pr btiLl" aj h. t-e namt xj bt identical 'nth liL-t of 

Kampila in the Bodb. 
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up a revolt. The land of Kamhala also was thus lost, and fell 
into the hands of the Hindus. Deogir and Gujarat alone re- 
mained secure. Disaffection and disturbances arose on every 
side, and as they gathered strength the Sultdn became more ex- 
asperated and more severe with his subjects. But his severities 
only increased the disgust and distress of the people. He stayed 
for some time in Dehli, making loans and encouraging cultiva- 
tion ; but the rain did not fall, and the raiyats did not apply 
themselves to work, so prices rose yet higher, and men and 
beasts died of starvation. * ♦ * Through the famine no business 
of the State could go on to the Sultan's satisfaction. 

The Sultan pei’ceived that there was no means of providing 
against the scavcitj' of grain and fodder in the capital, and no 
possibility of restoring cultivation without the fall of rain. He 
saw also that the inhabitants were daily becoming more wretched 
so he allowed the people to pass the gates of the city and to removt 
with their families towards Hindustan, * * • so many proceeded 
thither. The Sultan also left the city, and, passing by Pattiil 
and Kampila,' ho halted a little beyond the town of ^hor, oi 
the banks of the Ganges, where he remained for a while witl 
his army. The men built thatched huts, and look up theii 
abode near the cultivated land. The place was called Sarg 
dwdri (Heaven’s gate). Grain was biought thither from Karri 
and Oudh, and, compared with the price at Dehli, it vai 
cheap While the Sultan was staying at this place ’Ainu- 
Mulk held the territory of Oudh and Zafarabad. His brother! 
had fought against and put down the rebels, thus secunnf 
these territories, • * and the Malik and his brothers sent to Sarg 
dwarl and to Dehli money, grain and goods, to the value of from 
seventy to eighty /acs of tanhna. This greatly increased thi 
Sultdn’s confidence in ’Ainu-l Mulk, and confirmed his opinioi 
of his ability. The Sultan had jii.st before been apprized thai 
the officials of Katlagh Khan at Deogir had, by their rapacity, re 
diced the revenues; he then-fore proposed to make ’Aiuu-lMulli 
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governor of Deogir, and to send him there with his brothers and 
all their wives and families, and to recall Katlagh Khan with his 
adherents. When ’Ainu-l Malk and his brothers heard >'.r this 
design, they were filled with apprehension, and attributed it to the 
treachery of the Sultfin. They had held their present territories 
for many years, and many nobles and officials of Dehli, through 
foar of the Sultan's severity, had left the city, alleging the dearness 
of grain as the reason, and had come to Oudh and Zafar&b&d, with 
their wives and families. Some of them became connected with the 
Malik and his brothers, and some of them received villages. * * 
The Snltin was repeatedly informed of this, and it made him 
very angry, hut he kept this feeling to himself, until one day, 
while at Sarg-dw4ri, he sent a me.ssage to 'Ainu-l Mulk, order- 
ing that all the people of note and ability, and all those who had 
fled from Dehli to escape punishment, should be arrested and sent 
bound to Dehli. * * * This message, so characteristic of the 
Sultan’s cruelty, enhanced the fears of the Malik and his brothers, 
and they felt assured that the Sultan’s intention was to send them 
to Deogir and there perfidiously destroy them. They were filled 
with abhorrence, and began to organize a revolt. 

About this time, during the Sult&n's stay at Dehli and his 
temporary residence at Sarg-dwari, four revolts were quickly re- 
pressed. Mi'st. That of Nlz4m Ma-in at Karra. • • • 'Ainu-l 
Miilk and his brothers marched against this rebel, and having put 
down the revolt and made him prisoner, they flayed him and 
sent his skin to Dehli. Second. That of Shahab Sult&ni, or 
Nusrat Khan, at Bidar. * * * In the course of three years he 
had misappropriated about a iror of tankas from the revenue. * * 
The news of the Sult&n’s vengeance reached him and he rebelled, 
but he was besieged in the fort of Bidar, • * * which was 
captured, and he was sent prisoner to Dehli. Third. That of 
'Alisha, nephew of Zafar Kh4n, which broke out a few months 
afterwards in the same district. * * * He had been sent from 
Deogir to Kulbarga to collect the revenues, but finding the 
country without soldiers and without any great men, he and his 
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brothers rebelled, treacherously killed Bhairan, chief of Kulbarga, 
and plundered his treasures. He then proceeded to Bidar and 
l^illcd the n('iih, after which ho hold botli Birlar and Kulbarga, 
and pu'-hed liis revolt. The Sultan sent Katlagh Khan against 
him * " from JJeogir, and the rebel met him and was de- 
feated. lie then Ik'd to Bidar, where he wa-. be-iesed and 

I'aptiired. lit .ind hi- brothers were sent to tin- Sultan, ♦ * * 
who ordiied tlicni to (ih.vzui. They returned fi'iuu thence, and 
the two biotliei'h received pum-limciit. Finiiih. TJie revolt of 
'.Viiiu-1 IMulk and Iih brothers at Sarj^'-dwari. The Malik was 
•111 old courtier and a-'Oeiate of the Snltiin, -n he feared the 
weakness of his cliar.ittir and the ferocity of his temper. Con- 
sidering himself oil the verne of destruction, he, by per- 
mission of the Siiltiiii. brought his brothers and the armies 
of Oudh and Zafarabdil with him when he went to Sanj- 
dwari, and tiny remained a few kos distant. One night in 
suddenly loft Sarg-dwari and joined them. Hh brothers then 
passed over the river with three or four hundred horse, and, pro- 
ceeding towards Sarg-dwari, they seized the elephants and horses 
which were grazing there, and carried them oft’. A serious revolt 
thus arose at Sarg-dwari. The Sultan summoned forces trom 
Samaua, Amroha, Baran, and Kol, and a force came in from 
Ahmadibad. He remained a while at Sarg-dwari to arrange his 
forces, and then marched to Kanauj ami encamped iii its suburbs. 
’Ainu-1 Mulk and his brothers knew nothing of war and fighting, 
and had no courage and experience. They were opposed by Sultdn 
Muhammad, » * * wVio had been victorious in twenty battles 
with the Miighala. In their extreme ignorance and folly they 
crossed the (jlanges below Bangannu, * • • and thinking that 
the Sultan'« -cverily would cause many to desert him, they drew 
near to offer battle, * • • In the morning one division of the 
Sultfin’a forces charged and defeated them at the first attack. 
’Ainu-1 Mulk was taken prisoner, and the routed forces were pur- 
sued for twelve or thirteen kos with great loss. . The Malik’s two 
brothers, who were the commanders, were killed in the fight 
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JIany of the fugitives, in their panic, cast themselves into the river 
aiifl were drowned. The pur.^uers obtained great booty. Those 
who escaped from the river fell into the hands of the Hindus 
ill the Matrdit and lo'-t tlieir liorscs and arms. The Sultan did 
not punish ’ Ainu-1 Mulk, for he thought that he was not w ilfully 
rebellious, but had acted through mistake. * • * After a while 
he sent for him, treated him kindly, gave him a robe, promoted 
lim to high employment, and showed him great indulgence. His 
■hildren and all his family were restored to him. 

After the suppres.sion of this revolt, the Sultan resolved on 
;olng to Hindustan, and proceeded to Tlahraich, where he paid a 
risit, and devoutly made offerings to the shrine of the martyr 
5ip4h-s&larMas’ud,' one of the heroes of Sultan Mahmud Subuk- 
igin. ♦ • • 

When the Sult4n returned to Dehli, it occurred to his mind 
hat no king or prince could exerci.se regal power without con- 
irmation by the Khalifa of the race of 'Abbas, and that every 
ling who had, or should hereafter reign, without such confirma- 
ion, had been or would be overpowered. Tlie Sultdn made 
liligent inquiries from many travellers about the Khalifas of the 
ine of ’Abbas, and he learned that the representatives of the 
ine of 'AbbAs were the Khalifas of Egypt. So he and his 
(linisters and advisers came to an understanding with the Khalifa 
hat was in Egypt, and while the .Sultan was at Sarg-dwdri he 
ent despatches to Egypt about many things. When he returned 
0 the city he stopped® the prayers of the Sabbath and the 'Ids. 
le had his own name and style removed from his coins, and that 
f the Khalifa substituted ; and his flatteries of the Khalifa were ' 

0 fulsome that they cannot be reduced to writing. In the year 
44 H. (1343 .\.D.) Ilaji Sa’id San-aii came to Dehli, from Egypt, - 
ringing to the Sultan honours '^and a robe from the Khalifa. 

* The tomb of Jfns'ud had thus, bccoino a place of Bonetity at this tune. See Vol 
f App., pp .313, .310. 

Ilni liiwakhil rh\/if, probably mranm" that ho substituted the name of the 
/"ihtii ot EL'^^lt lot that of the Khalifa of Baghdad. 
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The Sultdn, with all his nobles and saiyids and * • *, went forth 
to meet the H&ji with great ceremony, * * * and he walked 
before him barefoot for the distance of some long bow-shots. 

• * * From that date permission was given, that out of respect ' 
the Khali/a's name should be repeated in the prayers for Sabbaths 
and holydays, • * • and it was also ordered that in mentionin» 
the names of the kings in the kfiutba, they should be declared to 
have reigned under the authority and confirmation of the ’Abbksi 
Khalifas. The names of those kings who had not received such 
confirmation were to be removed from the khutba, and the kings 
were to be declared to be superseded (mutaghallab). * * * The 
name of the Khalifa was ordered to be inscribed on lofty build- 
ings, and no other name besides. * • * The Sultan directed that 
a letter acknowledging his subordination to the Khalifa should 
be sent by the hands of H4ji Rajah Barka’i, * • * and after two 
years of correspondence the Hajx returned from Egypt, bringing 
a diploma in the name of the Sult&n, as deputy of the Khalifa} * * 

After the Sultin returned from Sarg-dwdri, he remained for 
three or four years at Dehli, where he devoted himself to sundry 
matters which he considered to he for the good of the State. 
Firstly. He did his best for the promotion of agriculture, and for 
the encouragement of building. • • • The oflicers entrusted with 
the distribution of the loans from the public treasury took care of 
themselves, and appropriated the money to their own wants and 
necessities. Much of the pasture land being unfit for cultivation 
remained uncultivated, and the superintendents were in dread 
of punishment. In the course of two years about seventy fees 
of tankas had been issued from the treasury to the superinten- 
dents of the cultivation of waste lands, and not one hundredth 
or a thousandth part of what was disbursed was reproduced in 
agriculture. If the Sult&n had returned from his campaign 
against Thatta, not one of these superintendents and managers 

1 In tile translation of Fiiishta it is made to appear that it was the iM/s of 
Arabia who was thus recognized : the text, however, says correctly that it was he of 
Egypt. 
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wonid have remained alive. Secondly. The Sultan supported 
and patronized the Mughals. Every year at the approach 
of winter, the amtrs of tumam (of men) and of thousands 
etc., etc., received krora and lacs, and robes, and horses, and 
pearls. During the whole period of two or three years, the 
Sultdn was intent upon patronizing and favouring the Mughals. 
Thirdly^ * • • He was diligently engaged in drawing out plans 
and schemes fisr increasing his revenue and army, and for pro- 
moting agriculture. Fourthly. He applied himself excessively to 
the business of punishment, and this was the cause of many of 
the acquired territories slipping from his grasp, and of troubles 
ujd disturbances in those which remained in his power. * * * 
The more severe the punishments that were inflicted in the city, 
she more disgusted were the people in the neighbourhood, insur- 
rections spread, and the loss and injury to the State increased. 
Every one that was punished spoke evil of him. * • * Fifthly. 
The exertions which he made in the latter part of these years to 
irouiote the settlement and prosperity of Deogir and the country 
)f the Mahrattas. The Sultkn and the evil counsellors who found 
avour in his sight came to the conclusion that vast sums of the 
revenues of Deogir were lost through the peculations of Katlagh 
Khin’s officials. • • • He divided the Mahratta country into four 
mvinces {shikk). * * * The officers who were sent thither received 
irders to exterminate all those who had revolted or were inimical 
lO the Sultan’s rule. * * • Towards the end of the year Katlagh 
Sh&n, with his family and suite, were recalled to Dehli, and ’Aziz 
dim&r, a low fellow, depraved and foolish, was sent to Dhar, and 
Dade governor of all Malwa. The recall of Katlagh KhSn quite 
lisheartened the people of Deogir, and they saw themselves upon 
he veiy brink of ruin. They had enjoyed tranquility under the 
nst and benevolent rule of that nobleman, and they had looked 
0 him as their defence against the cruel punishments of the 
inlt&n. The accounts which they heard of his severity had 
Jsgusted all the people of Deogir, both Hindus and Musulmdns, 
nd many of them broke out into rebellion. * * • Maulana 
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Nizdma-d din, a simple inexperienced man, and brother of Kat- 
lagh Kh&n, was sent from Bahruj (Broach) to succeed him. 
* * * The cash raised from the revenues under Katlagh Kh4n 
had been accumulated at Deogir, for it was not possible to convey 
it to Dehli in consequence of the badness of the roads, the dis- 
tress in Malwa, and the disaffection of the village chiefs. Orders 
were therefore given to secure it in Dharagir, a strong fort. * * * 

The Sult&n having thus appointed the base-born ’Aziz Himar 
to Dhar and Malwa, gave him several lacs of tankas on his 
departure, in order that ho might proceed thither with befitting 
state and dignity. * * He said to him, “ Thou secst how that 

revolts and disturbances are breaking out on every side, and I 
am told that wlioever creates a disturbance does so with the aid 
of the foreign auiirs} * * * Revolts are po.ssible, because these 
amirs are ready to join any one for tho sake of disturbance and 
plunder. If j-ou find at Dhar any of these amirs, who are dis- 
affected and ready to rebel, you must get rid of them in the 
best way you can.” ’Aziz arrived at Dliar, and in all his native 
ignorance applied himself to business. Tho vile whoreson one 
day got together about eighty of the foreign amirs and chiefs of 
the soldiery, and, upbraiding them with having been the cause 
of every misfortune and disturbance, he had them all beheaded 
in front of the phlaoe. * • • This slaughter of the foreign amirs 
of Dhar, on the m.'re ground of their being foreigners, caused 
those of Deogir, and Gujar&t, and every other place to unite and 
to break out into insurrection. * * • When the Sultan was 
informed of this punishment, he sent ’Aziz a robe of honour and a 
complimentary letter. * • • 

1, the author of this work, have been for seventeen years and 
three mouths at the court of Sultan Muhammad, and have re- 

‘ The printed text, the MSS., and the text of Finshta all agree in this word 
a , in the plural . It is the Mughal title for a centurion 

or commander of a hundred. Brigga converts it into “ Amir Jttdeeda,’' and trans- 
lates it “foreign chieft.” He is probably not far wrong in the popular meanuig 
ho has assigned to it, but he is not justified in his alteration of the original woid. 
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wired many farours and gifts from him, * • * and I bare often 
heard him speak with contempt of low-born, mean men. * • • 
, Now when I see him promoting and honouring low and unworthy 
persons, I am lost in amazement. • * * 

About the time when this horrid tragedy was perpetrated by 
’Aziz Himar, the ndib-waz'ir of Gujarat, Mukbil by name, haring 
with him the treasure and horses which had been procured in 
Gujarat for the royal stables, was proceeding by way of Dihiii 
and fiaroda to the presence of the Sultan. When he came near 
Dihdi and Baroda, the foreign amirs of those places, who, alarmed 
■ by the act of ’Aziz, had been impelled into rebellion, attacked 
Mukbil, and carried off all the horses and treasure. They 
also destroyed all the goods and stuffs which the merchants of 
Gnjar4t were carrying under his convoy. Mukbil returned to 
Nahrwdla, and his party was dispersed. The amirs having ac- 
quired so many horses and so much property grew in power and 
importance. Stirring up the flames of insurrection, they gathered 
together a force and proceeded to Kanhdyat (Cambay). The 
news of their revolt spread throughout Gujardt, and the whole 
country was falling into utter confusion. At the end of the 
month of Eamazan, 745 h. (Feb. 1345). the intelligence of this 
revolt and of the defeat and plundi r of Mukbil was brought to 
the Sult&n. It caused him much .inxiety, and he determined 
to proceed to Gujarat in person to repress the revolt. 

Eatlagh £h4n, who had been bis preceptor, sent a communi- 
cation to the Sultdn by Zia Barni, the author of this history, 
saying, “What are these amirs of Dihui and Baroda, and in what 
position are they that the Sultdn should proceed in person against 
themP” * • “If permission is granted I am willing to raise an 
•nny from the resources which I have received through the 
Snlt&n’s bounty, and to march to Gujar4t, to repress this revolt.” 
* * * The author of this work delivered the letter, * * * but it 
did not meet with the Sultan’s approval, and he vouchsafed no 
ffliswer. He gave orders, however, for pressing on the prepara- 
tions for his campaign. Before the news of the revolt arrived, 
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lie aad appointed Shaikh Ma’izzu-d din, son of Shaikh ’Al&n-d 
di" Ajodhani, to be ndib of Gujardt. He now ordered three 
A/f'- of tankas to be given to the Shaikh for enabling him to 
raibe in two or three days a thousand horse to accompany the 
royal army. He appointed Firoz, afterwards Sultan, Malik 
Kabir, and Ahmad Ayykz to be vicegerents in the capital 
during his absence. He commenced his march and proceeded 
to Sult4npur, about fifteen kos from Dehli, where he remained 
a short time. This was just at the end of Bamazdn. Here 
a letter reached him from Dh4r from ’Aziz Hiin4r, stating that 
* * * as be was nearer to the rebels, and was ready with 
the forces of Hhir, he had marched against them. The SuMn 
was not very pleased with this movement, and became very 
anxious, for ’Aziz knew nothing of warfare, and the Sultin 
feared that he might be cut up by the rebels. This letter was 
followed immediately by the news that ’Aziz had engaged the 
enemy, and, having lost his head during the battle, he had fallen 
from his horse, and being senseless and helpless he had been 
taken by the rebels and put to an ignominious death. 

Insurrection followed upon insurrection. I'uring the four or 
five days of Bamazdn that the Sult4n halted at Sultanpur, late 
one evening he sent for the author of this work, Zi4 Bami. 
When he arrived the Saltan said, “ Thou seest how many revolts 
spring up. I have no pleMure in them, although men will say 
that they have all been caused by my excessive severity. But 
I am not to be turned aside from punishment by observations 
and by revolts. You have read many histories ; hast thou 
found that kings inflict punishments under certain circum- 
stances?” I replied, “I have read in royal histories that a 
king cannot carry on his government without punishments, 
for if he were not an avenger God knows what evils would 
arise from the insurrections of the disaffected, and how many 
thousand crimes would be committed by his subjects. Jam- 
shid was asked under what circumstances punishment* is ap- 
1 “Siydsat." Capital punishment is evidently meant, in a limited sense of the word. 
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proved. He replied, ‘under seven circumstances, and what- 
ever goes beyond or in excess of these causes, produces dis- 
^ turbances, trouble, and insurrection, and inflicts injury on the 
coontiy: 1. Apostasy from the true religion, and persistence 
therein 5 2. Wilful murder ; 3. Adultery of a married man 
with another’s wife ; 4. Conspiracy against the king ; 5. Head- 
ing a revolt, or assisting rebels ; 6. Joining the enemies or 
rivals of the king, conveying news to them, or aiding and abet- 
ting them in any way ; 7. Disobedience, productive of injury 
to the State. But for no other disobedience, as detriment to 
' the realm is an essential. The servants of God are disobedi- 
ent to him when they are disobedient to the king, who is his 
vicegerent ; and the State would go to ruin, if the king were to 
refrain from inflicting punishment in such cases of disobedience 
as are injurious to the realm.’” The Sultan then asked me if the 
Prophet had said anything about these seven ofibnees in respect 
of their punishment by kings. I replied “ that the Prophet had 
declared his opinion upon three offences out of these seven — ^viz., 
apostasy, murder of a Musulnidn, and adultery with a married 
woman. The punishment of the other four offences is a matter 
rather of policy and good government. Referring to the benefits 
derivable fium the punishments prescribed by Jamshid, it has 
been remarked that kings appoint wazirs, advance them to high 
dignity, and place the managoinent of their kingdoms in their 
hands in order that these icasirs may frame regulations and keep 
the country in such good order that the king may be saved from 
having to stain himself with the blood of any mortal.” The 
Sultin replied, “ Those punishments which Jamshid prescribed 
were suited to the early ages of the world, but in these days 
many wicked and turbulent men are to be found. I visit them 
with chastisement upon the suspicion or presumption of their 
rebellious and treacherous designs, and I punish the most trifling 
act of contumacy with death. This 1 will do until I die, or until 
the people act honestly, and give up rebellion and contumacy. I 
have no such teeuair as will make rules to obviate my shedding 
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blood. I punish the people because they have all at once become 
my enemies and opponents. 1 have dispensed great wealth 
among them, but they have not become friendly and loyal. 
Their temper is well known to me, and I see that they are dis- 
affected and inimical to me.” 

The Sultan marched from Sult&npiir towards Gujarat, and 
when he arrived at Nahrw41a he sent Shaikh Mu’izzu-d din, with 
some officials, into the city, whilst he, leaving it on the left, 
proceeded into the mountains of Abhu,^ to which Dihui and 
Baroda were near. The Sultftn then sent an officer with a 
force against the rebels, and these being unable to cope with 
the royal army, were defeated. Many of their horsemen were 
killed, the rest were dispersed, and with their wives and chil- 
dren fled to Deogir. The Sultan then proceeded from the 
mountains of Abhu to Broach, from whence he sent Malik 
Makbiil,® ndih~wasir-i mamdlik, with some of the soldiers from 
Dehli, some of the foreign amirs of Broach, and the soldiers 
of Broach, in pursuit of the fugitives. Malik Makbdl ac- ' 
cordingly followed the fugitives as far as the Nerbndda, where 
he attacked and utterly routed them. Most of them were 
killed, and their wives, children, and goods fell into the hands 
of the victors. Some of the most noted of the rebels fled upon 
bare-backed horses to M&n Beo, chief of the mountains of Salir 
and Mdlir. M4n Deo made them prisoners, and plundered 
them of all the valuables they possessed. Their evil influence in 
Gujardt was thus put an end to. Malik Makbul remained for 
some days on the banks of the Iferbudda, and under royal 
commands he seized most of the foreign amirs of Broach who had 
been sent to him, and put them to death. Of those who escaped 
the sword, some fled to Deogir, others to the chiefs (mukaddims) 
of Gujardt. 

The Sultdn remained for some time at Broach, busily engaged 
in collecting the dues of Broach, Kanhdyat (Cambay), and 

1 Mount Abfi. Print ^ . MS. 1. caret; . Firiahta, Aboogin. 

* He is called EabOl in page 243 and Mubbil in page 263. 
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Gnjardt, which were several years in arrear. He appointed sharp 
collectors, and rigorously exacted large sums. At this period 
his anger was still more inflamed against the people, and revenge 
filled his bosom. Those persons at Broach and Cambay, who 
had disputed with Malik Makbul, or had in any way encouraged 
insurrection, were seized and consigned to punishment. Many 
persons of all descriptions thus met their ends. 

While the Sultan was at Broach he appointed Zin-banda and 
the middle son of Eukn Thanesari, two men who were leaders 
in iniquity and the most depraved men in the world, to inquire 
into the matters of the disafiiected at Deogir. Pisar Thanesari, 
the vilest of men, went to Deogir; and Zin-banda, a wicked 
iniquitous character, who was called Majdu-1 Mulk, was on the 
road thither. A murmuring arose among the Musulmfins at, 
Deogir that two vile odious men had been deputed to investi- 
gate the disafifection, and to bring its movers, to destruction. 
One of them was before their eyes, and they heard that the 
other had arrived at Dhfir. It so happened that just about the 
same time the Sultfin sent two well-known noblemen to Deogir 
with an order to the brother of Katlagh Khan, directing him 
to send to Broach fifteen hundred horsemen from Deogir with the 
most noted of the “ foreign amirs.” They accordingly proceeded 
to Deogir, and presented the order to Niz4mu-d din, brother of 
Eatlagh Khan. In accordance therewith, he commissioned fifteen 
hundred horse, and despatched with them the chief foreign amirs 
under the conduct of the two nobles who had been sent for them. 
They marched toward Broach, but at the end of the first stage 
the foreign amirs, who were attended by their own horsemen, con- 
sidered that they had been summoned to Broach in order to be 
executed, and if they proceeded thither not one would return. So 
they consulted together and broke out into open resistance, and the 
two nobles who had been sent for them were killed in that first 
maroL They then turned back with loud clamour and entered 
the royal palace, where they seized Maulana Nizamu-d din, the 
govemor, and put him in confinement. The ofiScials, who had 
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been sent by the Sult&n to Deogir, were taken and beheaded. 
They cut Fisar Th&nesari to pieces, and brought down the trea- 
sure from (the fort of) Dh&rdgfr. Then they made Makh Afghan, 
brother of Malik Yak Afgh4n, one of the foreign amirs, their 
leader, and placed him on the throne. The money and treasure 
were distributed among the soldiers. The Mahratta country was 
apportioned among these foreign amirs, and several disafiected 
persons joined the Afgh&ns. The foreign amirs of Dihui and 
Baroda left M&n Deo and proceeded to Deogir, where the revolt 
had increased and had become established. The people of the 
country joined them. 

The Sult4n, on hearing of this revolt, made ready a large force 
and arrived at Deogir, where the rebels and traitors confronted 
him. He attacked them and defeated them. Most of the 
horsemen were slain in the action. Makh Afgh4n, their com- 
mander, who had received a royal canopy, and had called himself 
Sultdn, escaped, with his confederates and his wives and children, 
to the fort of Dh&r&gir, and there took refuge. Hasan K&ngli, 
and the rebels of Bidar, and the brethren of Makh Afgh&n, fled 
before the royal forces to their own countries. The inhabitants 
of Deogir, Hindus and Musulm&ns, traders and soldiers, were 
plundered. ’Im&du-l Mulk, Sar-tez i Sultdni, with several other 
amirs, was sent by the SuMn to Kulbarga, with instructions 
to occupy that place and to secure the neighbouring country. 
He was also directed to hunt up the fugitives who had fled before 
the royal forces, and to put a stop to their machinations. The 
Sult&n stayed for a while at Deogir, in the royal palace, and on 
New Year’s Day all the Musulmdns in the place went to wait 
upon him. • • • 

While the Sult&n was engaged at Deogir in settling the 
affairs of that place and in providing for the settlement of the 
Mahratta country, and before he had flnished the business 
of the amirs and the army, news arrived of the revolt, excited 
by the traitor Taghi, in Gujarat. This man was a cobbler, 
and had been a slave of the general, Malik Sult&ni. He had 
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won over the foreign amirs of Gnjar&t, and had broken out 
into rebellion. Many of the tmiltaddina of Gujarat joined him. 
He marched to Nahrw41a, killed Malik Mnzafiar, the assistant 
of Shaikh Mu’izzu-d din (the governor), and made the latter 
and his officers prisoners. Taghi then proceeded, at the head 
of his rebels, to Cambay, and, after plundering that place, he 
proceeded with a body of Hindus and Musulmdns to the fort of 
BroacL They attacked the fort, and every day had conflicts 
with the defenders. The Sultan, upon receiving intelligence of 
this rising, left the affairs of Deogir half settled, and placing 
certain officers in charge, departed with all speed towards Broach 
to meet the rebels. All the Musulmans of that place who had 
remained in Deogir, high and low, inarched with the royal army 
to Broach. Grain was very dear, and the army suffered great 
privations. I, Zi4 Barni, the author of this history, just at 
this time joined the Saltan, after he had made one or two 
marches from 6hati-s4kun towards Broach. I had been sent 
from the capital by the present Sultdn (Firoz), Malik Kabir, 
and Ahmad Ayyfe, with letters of congratulation on the con- 
quest of Deogir. The Sultan received me with great favour. 
One day, as I was riding in his suite, tlie Sultan conversed 
with me, and the conversation turned upon rebellion. He then 
said, “Thou seest what troubles these traitorous foreign amirs 
have excited on every side. When I collect my forces and put 
them down in one direction, they excite disturbances in sonic 
other quarter. If I had at tho first given orders for the de- 
struction of all the foreign amirs of Deogir, Gujardt, and Broach, 

I should not have been so troubled by them. This rebel, Taghi, 
is my slave ; if I had executed him or had sent him as a memorial 
to the King of Eden, this revolt would never have broken out.” 
I could not help feeling a desire to tell the Sultan that the 
troubles and revolts which were breaking out on every side, and 
this general disaffection, all arose from the excessive severity of 
his Majesty, and that if punishments were su.spended for a while, 
a better feeling might spring up, and mistrust be reifioved from 
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the hearts of the people. But I dreaded the temper of the king, 
and could not say what I desired, so I said to myself, What is the 
good of pointing out to the Sultan the causes of the troubles and 
disturbances in his country, for it will have no eft’oet upon him ? 

The Sultan arrived at Broach, and -encamped on the banks of 
the Ncrbadda, which flows by the town. When the rebel Taghi 
was apprized of the approach of tlic Sultan, ho abandoned the 
town, nrith a party of his adherents not numbering more than 
three hundred horse. The Sultan then placed M.ilik Yusuf 
Baghra in command of two thousand horse, and sent him with 
some other atnivs to Cambay. In four or five days ho drew near 
to that place and encountered Taghi, when ho and several other 
ximifs were slain, and the army being routed, tied to Broach. 
Instantly upon hearing this, the Sultan crossed the river, .and re- 
mained two or three days in Broach. Although lie made every 
exertion to get to Cambay, Taghi heard of his advance and fled 
from that placo to Asawal.* Thither the Sultan pursued him, 
but the rebel again fled and went to Nahrwala. Before tlio 
Sult4n left Broach, Taghi had executed Shaikh Mu’izzu-d din 
and several other officials whom he had made prisoners. • ♦ * 

The Sultan arrived at Asawal and had to stay there about a 
mouth, on account of the ill-condition of his horses and the fall 
of rain. While the rains were still prevailing, news caino from 
Nahrwala that Taghi had marched from thence with a party of 
horse towards Asawal and had arrived at the town of Karra. 
The Sultan marched from Asawal in the very height of the rains, 
and on the third or fourth day reached Karra. Next day he 
drew out his forces and attacked the rebel. Taghi, on seeing the 
approach of the royal force, plied his men w itli w me and made 
them drunk. The foreign horsemen (saudri mdi) then made an 
impetuous and reckless charge with their drawn swords on the 
royal forces, but they wore encountered by the elephants and 
overthrown. They then ran among the trees, dispersed and fled 
towards Nahrwala. Several were made prisoners, and all the 


‘ Ahmaddbiid. 
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baggage fell into the hands of the victors. Four or five hundred 
men, combatants and non-combatants,' were taken with the bag>- 
gage, and were all put to the sword. The Sultan then placed 
•the son of Malik Yusuf IJaghni at the head of a force, and 
sent him in pursuit of the fugitivc.s, but night came on, so he 
and his troops halted to rest. Taghi, with his remaining horse- 
men, reached Nahrwala; there he collected all his family and 
dependents, and proceeded to Kant-barfihi,* where he stayed 
some days. From thence he wrote to the Edi of Karnal, im- 
ploring assistance in his flight, and proceeded to Karnal. Then 
he went to Thatta and Damrila, wdiero he found refuge. 

Two or three days after, the Sultan arrived at Nahrw dla, and 
alighted at the garden of the reservoir of Sahsilang. Tliere he 
applied himself to settling the afl’.iii s of Gujardt. The Mi'I.fiddims, 
the rdnas, and the mahanfs of Gujarat, came in and paid their 
homage, and received robes and rewards. In a short time the 
inhabitants who had been scattered abroad returned to their 
homes and were delivered from the ravages of the rebels. Several 
of Taghi’s chief suppoHers left him and went to the Bdna of 
Mandal and Teri,® but that chief slew them and sent their heads 
to the Sult&n. He also seized upon all their wives and children. 
For this service he received robes and rewards, and being so 
ftvoured he came to the Court. 

While the Sultan was engaged in settling the affairs of the 
country, and was about to enter Nahrwila, news came from 
Deogir that Hasan Kangu and other rebels, who had fled before 
the royal army in the day of battle, had since attacked 'Imadu-l 
Mulk, and had slain him and scattered his army. Kiwainu-d 
din and other nobles left Deogir and went towards Dh&r. Hasan 
Efingu then proceeded to Deogir and assumed royal dignity. 
Those rebels who had fled before the Sultan’s army to the 
sammit of Dhdragir, now came down, and a revolution was 

^ Attar 0 hkath. 

* So the print. One MS. has ** Eatab and Bar&i,'’ the other ** Kanban and 
BatUiL” 

I ’ So the print. One MS. aaya “ Mandal Tabri,” the other “ Mandal PnrS.” 
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e£Fected in Deogir. When intelligence of this reached the 
Sult&n’s ears, he was very disheartened, for he saw very well that 
the people were alienated. Ifo place remained secure, all order 
and regularity were lost, and the throne was tottering to its fall. 

During the months of the Sult&n’s stay at Nahrw&la no one 
was sent to execution {giydsaf^. He summoned Ahmad Ayy&z 
and other nobles, with an army, from the capital, with the in- 
tention of sending them to Deogir, and they, having made every 
preparation, came to the Sultan. But news now arrived that 
Hasan K4ngu had drawn together a large force at Deogir. The 
Sult&n therefore did not deem it advisable to send them there, 
and gave up the idea of attacking it. He determined that he 
would free Oujar&t, take Kamkl, and put down the traitor Taghi; 
after which he would march to Deogir, overthrow the rebels, and 
remove every cause of trouble and anxiety. In pursuance of this 
plan he ft-st directed his attention to the taking of Karnal and 
the fort of Khankdr.^ The mukaddima of Deogir, who had come 
from that place to wait upon the Sultdn, now saw that the busi- 
ness of their country was postponed ; so they wont off by ones 
and twos, and, meeting at a rendezvous, they returned to Deogir. 

The success of the rebels, and the loss of Deogir, greatly 
troubled the kin;: One day, while he was thus distressed, he 
sent for me, the a of this work, and, addressing me, said : 
*'My kingdom is diseased, and no treatment cures it. The physi- 
oian cures the headadie, and fever follows ; he strives to allay the 
fever, and something else^ supervenes. So in my kingdom dis- 
orders have broken out ; if I suppress them in one place they 
appear in another; if I allay them in one district another be- 
comes disturbed. What have former kings said about these 
disorders?” I replied, “Histories record many remedies which 
kings have employed in these disorders. Some kings, when 
they have perceived that they do not retain the confidence of 

' This is a peisonal name, see infri. The spelling is that of one of the U8S 
The {trint has " Kanhg&r " and ** £haiik&r.’* 

* ** Sttdah in the print and in one MS., " ehito d^ttr " in the other 
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their people, and have become the objects of general dislike, 
have abdicated their tjirones and have given over the government 
to the most worthy of their sons. Retiring into privacy, and 
occupying themselves in innocent pursuits, they have passed their 
time in the society of sympathizing friends, without troubling 
themselves about matters of government. Other kings, when 
they have found themselves the objects of general aversion, have 
taken to hunting, pleasure, and wine, leaving all the business of 
the State to their wazin and officers, and throwing off all concern 
in them. If this course seems good* to the people, and the king 
is not given to revenge, the disorders of the State may be cured. 
Of all political ills, the greatest and most dire is a general feeling 
of aversion and a want of confidence among all ranks of the 
people.” The Sultan replied, “ If I can settle ‘the affairs of my 
kingdom according to my wish, I will consign my realm of Dehli 
to three persona, Firoz Shah, Malik Kabir, and Ahmad Ayyaz, 
and I will then proceed on the pilgrimage to the holy temple. 
At present I am angry with my subjects, and they are aggrieved 
with me. The people are acquainted with my feelings, and I 
am aware of their misery and wretchedness. No treatment that 
I employ is of any benefit. My remedy for rebels, insurgents, 
opponents, and disaffected people is the sword. I employ punish- 
ment and use the sword, so that a cure may be effected by suffer- 
ing. The more the people resist, the more I inflict chastisement.” 

When the Sultan gave up Deogir and applied himself to the 
settlement of Gujarat, he passed three rainy seasons in that 
country. Tlie first he passed at Mandal and Teri,® devoting his 
time to the affairs of the country and the equipment of his army. 
The second he passed near the fort of Karnal. When the mukad- 
dim of that place saw the numbers and strength of the royal 
army, he resolved to make Taghi prisoner and deliver him up; 
but the rebel got notice of his intention, and fled to Thatta, where 
he found refiige with the Jam. After the rains were over, the 

’ The text has a negative here, which seems to mar the sense. 

* '^Mundal bd Teri*' “ Mandal paii'* m one MS 
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Sult4n took Karn&l, and brought all the coast into subjection. 
The ranas and mukaddms came in and made submission, where- 
upon they received robes and rewards. A commissioner was sent 
to take charge of Kamil. Khankhar and the Rana of Karnil, 
being taken prisoners, were brought to the court, and all that 
country was completely subdued. The third raiiy season the 
Sultan passed at Kondal. This is a place in the direction of 
Thatta, Sumargin,' and Damrila. At Kondal the Sultin fell 
sick with fever, which obliged him to remain there for some time. 
Before the Sultan went to Kondal he received from Dehli the 
intelligence of the death of Malik Kabir, which deeply grieved 
him. Thereupon he sent Ahmad Ayyaz and Malik Makbul 
from the army to take charge of the affairs of the capital. He 
summoned Khudiwand-zida,* Makhdum-zada, and many elders, 
learned men and others, with their wives and families, to Kondal. 
Every one that was summoned hastened with horse and foot to 
join the Sultin at Kondal, so that a large force was gathered 
there and was formed into an army. Boats were brought 
from Deobdlpur, Multdn, Fch, and Siwistdn to the river. 
The Sultan recovered from his disorder, and marched with his 
army to the Indus. He crossed that river in ease and safety 
with his army and elephants. He was there joined by Altun 
Bahddur, with four or five thousand Mughal horse, sent by the 
Amir of Farghan. The Sultan showed great attention to this 
leader and his followers, and bestowed many gifts upon them. 
He then advanced along the banks of the Indus towards Thatta, 
with an army as numerous as a swarm of ants or locusts, with 
the intention of humbling the Sumras and the rebel Taghi, whom 
they had sheltered. 

As he was thus marching with his countless army, and was 
thirty kos from Thatta, the 'dsMra or fast of the 10th of 
Muharram happened. He kept the fast, and when it was over 
he ate some fish. The fish did not agree with him, his illness 
returned and fever increased. He was placed in a boat and eon- 
* Yar: “ Siynmgiu” and “Siyumragan." * See page 276 w/rd- 
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tinned his jonmey on the second and third days, until he came to 
vithin fourteen &os of Thatta. He then rested, and his army was 
fiilly prepared, only awaiting the royal command to take Thatta, 
and to crush the Sumras of Thatta and the rebel Taghi in a 
single day, and to utterly annihilate them. But fate ruled it 
otherwise. During the last two or three days that he was 
encamped near Thatta, the Sultan’s malady had grown worse, 
and his army was in great trouble, for they were a thousand 
to distant from Dehli and their wives and children, they were 
near the enemy and in a wilderness and desert, so they were 
sorely distressed, and looking upon the Sultdn's expected death 
as preliminary to their own, they quite despaired of retuniing 
home. On the 21st Muharram, 762 h. (1350 a.d.), Sult&n 
Mnhammad bin Tughlik departed this life on the banks of the 
Indus, at fourteen Aos from Thatta. * • * 

Sultan Mros Shah. 

I, the author of this Tddkh-i Firoz Shdhl, have written all 
tiut 1 have witnessed during six years of the personal character 
of the reigning sovereign, and of the events which have occurred 
during that time. I have included these in eleven chapters, 
and if I live some years longer I intend to write ninety more 
chapters, so that the complete history of the reign may consist of 
one hundred and one chapters {mukaddamas). * * * 

Cluster 1. Account of the Accession of Firoz Shdh. 

2. March of the Sultan from Siivistdn to Behll. 

3. Eulogy of the personal character of the Sultan. 

4. His bounty in the grand of pensions and irCdms. 

5. His buildings. 

6. Formation of Canals. 

7. Mules of Government. 

8. Conquest of Lakhnautl. 

9. Arrival of letters and robes from the Khalifa. 

10. Hunting maiters. 

11. Defeat of the attacks of the Mughals. 
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1 . — Accession of Rroz Shah, 

• • • On the third day after the death of Muhammad Tughlik, 
the army marched from (its position) fourteen hos from Thatta 
towards SiwistS,n, on its return homewards. Every division of 
the army marched without leader, rule, or route, in the greatest 
disorder. No one heeded or listened to what any one said, but 
continued the march like careless caravans. So when they had 
proceeded a hos or two, the Mughals, eager for booty, assay e d 
them in front, and the rebels of Thatta attacked them in the 
rear. Cries of dismay arose upon every side. The MughaU fell 
to plundering, and carried off women, maids, horses, camels, 
troopers, baggage, and whatever else had been sent on in advance. 
They had very nearly captured the royal harem and the treasure 
with the camels which carried it. The villagers (who had 
been pressed into the service) of the array, and expected the 
attack, took to flight. They pillaged various lots of baggage on 
the right and left of the army, and then joined the rebels of 
Thatta in attacking the baggage train. The people of the army, 
horse and foot, women and men, stood their ground ; for when 
they marched, if any advanced in front, they were assailed by the 
Mughals ; if they lagged behind, they were plundered by tbe 
rebels of Thatta. Those who resisted and put their trust in God 
reached the next stage, but those who had gone forward with 
the women, maids, and baggage, were cut to pieces. The 
array continued its march along the river without any order 
or regularity, and every man was in despair for his life and 
goods, his wife and children. Anxiety and distress would allow 
no one to sleep that night, and, in their dismay, men remained 
with their eyes fixed upon heaven. On the second day, by 
stratagem and foresight, they reached their halting ground, as- 
sailed, as on the first day, by the Mughals in front and the 
men of Thatta in the rear. They rested on the banks of the 
river in the greatest possible distress, and in fear for their lives 
and goods. The women and children had perished. Makhddni 
Z&da ’Abbdsi, the Shaikhu-s Shaiyukh of Egypt, Shaikh Nasini-d 
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din Mahmud Oudhi, and the chief men, assembled and \rent to 
Fiioz Sh&h,and with one voice said, “Thou art the heir apparent 
and legatee of the late Sult4n ; he had no son, and thou art his 
brother’s son ; there is no one in the city or in the army enjoy- 
ing the confidence of the people, or possessing the ability to 
reign. For God’s sake save these wretched people, ascend the 
throne, and deliver us and many thousand other miserable men. 
Bedeem the women and children of the soldiers from the hands 
of the Mughals, and purchase the prayers of two laca of people." 
Firoz Sh&h made objections, which the leaders would not listen 
to. All ranks, young and old, Musulmans and Hindus, horse 
and foot, women and children, assembled, and with one acclaim 
declared that Firoz Sh&h alone was worthy of the crown. “ Jt 
he does not assume it to-day and let the Mughals hear of his 
doing so, not one of us will escape fi*om the hands of the Mughals 
and the Thatta men." So on the 24th Muharram, 752 h. (1351 
A.D.), the Sultin ascended the throne. 

On the day of his accession the Sultan got some horse in order 
and sent them out to protect the army, for whenever the Mughal 
horse came down they killed and wounded many, and carried off 
prisoners. On the same day he named some amlra to guard the 
rear of the army, and these attacked the men of Thatta when 
they fell upon the baggage. Several of the assailants were 
put to the sword, and they, terrified with this lesson, gave up the 
pursuit and returned home. On the third day he ordered certain 
min to attack the Mughals, and they accordingly made several 
of the Mughal commanders of thousands and of hundreds pri- 
soners, and brought them before the Sultan. The Mughals fi:om 
that very day ceased their annoyance; they moved thirty or forty 
koa awaij, and then departed for their own country. 

ll.—8toigi)age of the evUe inflicted by the Mughah of Chmgiz 

Khdn. 

All men of intellisence in Hind and Sind have seen and re- 
marked the stop which has been put to the inroads of the Mughals 
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of Changiz KMn in this anspicions reign. They hare not bee 
able to attack and ravage the frontier territories, nor have the 
been permitted to come in with professions of friendship am 
employ their arts to carry off the wealth of the country. Thej 
had the presumption to make two attacks. Once they cresset 
the Sodra and came into the neighbouring country. There thej 
were met by the forces of Islam and were defeated. Many too 
hilled and many were taken prisoners. These latter were placed 
upon camels, and were paraded in derision round Dehli, with 
wooden collars on their necks. Those who escaped from the 
battle fled in the greatest precipitation and confusion, and many 
were drowned in the passage of the Sodra. On the other occa- 
sion they made a rapid dash into Gujar4t. Some perished from 
thirst, some died by the hands of the soldiers, and some fell in a 
night attack which the natives of the country made upon them. 
Not one-tenth of these accursed followers of Changiz £hhi 
reached their own country. 
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V 

[This History of Firoz Shah is devoted exclusively to the 
reign of that monarch, and thoixforc has a better right to the 
title than Barni’s history, which uiubiaces only a small por- 
tion of the reign of Firoz, and bears the title simply because 
it was written or finished during his reign. Little is known of 
Shams-i Sirkj beyond what is gleaned from his own work. He 
was descended from a family which dwelt at Abuhar, the country 
of Firoz Shah’s Bhatti mother. His great grandfather, he says, 
was collector of the revenue of Abuhar, and was intimate with 
Ghiy&su-d din Tughlik before he became Sultdn. He himself 
was attached to the court of Firoz, and accompanied him on his 
hunting expeditions.] 

The work has met with scarcely any notice, whilst every 
historian who writes of the period quotes and refers to Ziau-d 
din Bami. The reason of this may be that Shains-i Siraj enters 
more than usual into administrative details, and devotes some 
, chapters to the condition of the common people — a matter of 
the utmost indifference to Muliammadan authors in general. 
His untiring strain of eulogy could not have condemned him. 
in their eyes, as they were accustomed to little else in all the 
'other histories they consulted; so that wo must either attribute 
the neglect of this work to tlie cause assigned, or to the fact 
of its having at a comparatively late period been rescued from 
some musty record room. The work, consisting of ninety 
chapters, contains an ample account of this Akbar of his time ; 
and, making due allowance for the prevalent spirit of euloghim 
.and exaggeration, it not only raises in us a respect for the virtues 
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and munificence of Firoz, and for the benevolence of his character 
as shown by his canals and structures for public accommodatioB 
but gives us altogether a better view of the internal condition oi 
India under a Muhammadan sovereign than is presented to na 
in any other work, except the Ayin-i ylhburi. 

[In style, this history has no pretension's to elegance, being, 
in general, very plain. The author is mucli given to reiterations 
and recapitulations, and he has certain pet phrases which he con- 
stantly uses. Sir H. Elliot desired to print a translation of the 
whole work, and he evidently held it in high estimation. A po^ 
tion of the work had been translated for him by a mimU, but this 
has proved to be entirely useless. Tlie work of translation has, 
consequently, fallen upon the editor, and he has endeavoured to 
carry out Sir H. Elliot’s plan by making a close translation of 
the first three chapters, and by extracting from tho rest of the 
work everything that seemed worthy of selection. Tho transla- 
tion IS cfose, without heing servife; here and there exuberances 
of eloquence have been pruned out, and repetitions and tauto-' 
logics have been passed over without notice, but other omissions 
have been marked by asterisks, or by brief descriptions in brackets 
of the passages omitted. Shams-i Siraj, with % better idea of 
method than has fallen to tho lot of many of his brother his- 
torians, has divided his work into books and chapters with 
appropriate headings. 

[Besides this history of Firoz Shah, the author often refers to 
his Mandkih-i Sultan Tughhk, and he mentions his intention of 
writing similar memoirs of the reign of Sultan Muhammad, the 
son of Firoz Shdh. Nothing more appears to be known of these 
works. Copies of the Tdrikh-i Firoz Shdhi are rare in India, 
and Colonel Lees, who has selected the work for publication ii 
the Bibliotheca Indica, has heard only of “ one copy in General 
Hamilton’s libraiy, and of another at Dehli, in the possession 
of Nawab Ziau-d din Lohdru, of which General Hamilton’s is 
perhaps a transcript.” * The editor has had the use of fom 
1 JoTir. B. A. S , Xew Senes, iii., 416 
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copies. One belonging to Sir H. Elliot, and another belong- 
ing to Mr. Thomas, are of quite recent production. They 
, are evidently taken from the same original, most probably the 
f Dehli copy above mentioned. The other two copies belong to 
the library of the India OfiB.ce, one having been lately purchased 
at the sale of the Marquis of Hastings’s books. These are older 
productions; they are well and carefully written, and although 
they contain many obvious errors, they will bo of the greatest 
service in the preparation of a correct text. None of these 
MSS. are perfect. The two modern copies terminate in the 
middle of the ninth chapter of the last book. The Hastings 
copy wants several chapters at the end of tho first and the 
beginning of tho second book ; but it extends to tho eleventh 
chapter of the last book, and has the final leaf of the work. The 
other MS. ends in the middle of the fifteenth chapter of the last 
book, and some leaves are missing from the fourteenth. For- 
tunately these missing chapters seem, from the headings given in 
|l the preface, to be of no importance. 

[A considerable portion of the work uas translated in abstract 
by Lieut. Henry Lewis, Bengal Artillery, and published in the 
Journal of the Archaeological Society of Dehli in 1849.] 

Mrst Mukaddania. — Birth of Firoz Shah. 

Firoz Shdh was born in the year 709 h. (1309 A.D.). It is 
recorded that his father was named Sipah-saldr Bajab, and was 
brother of Sult&n Ghiyasu-d din Tughlik Ghdzi. The writer of 
this work has given a full account of their parentage in his 
Memoirs of Sultan Tughlik {ITandhih-i Sidtun Tughhk). Tho 
three brothers, Tughlik, Rajab, and Abii Bakr, came from 
Ehurds&n to Dehli in the reign of ’Alau-d din, and that monarch, 
under Divine guidance, treated them with great kindness and 
&Tour. All three were taken into tho service of the Court, and 
the Sultdn, observing their courage and energy, conferred upon 
Tughlik the country of Dipalpur, and employed all the brothers 
in public business. Tnghlik was desirous that his brother Sipah- 
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silir Rajab should obtain in marriage the daughter of one of the 
Sdis of Dipalpiir ; and while he was seeking a suitable match, he 
was informed that the daughters of Rana Mall Bhatti were veiy 
beautiful and accomplished. In those days all the estates, from 
the highest to the lowest, and all the jungle belonging to the 
Mini and Bhatti tribes, were attached to the town of Abiihar, 
which was one of the dependencies of Dlpdlpur. The author’s 
great-grandfather, Malik S’adu-1 Mulk Shahdb ’Aflf was then 
’amaldar of Abtihar, and Tughlik Shdh, after consultation with 
him, sent some intelligent and acute persons to Rana Mall with 
a proposal of marriage. 

When the messengers delivered Tughlik’s message, Rana Mall, 
in his pride and haughtiness, uttered unseemly and improper 
observations. This, together with the Rana’s refusal, was com* 
municated to Tughlik Shah, who then again took counsel with 
the author’s ancestor, and after much debate it was decided that 
Tughlik Shkh should proceed to the villages (talmndi) belonging 
to Edna Mall, and demand payment of the year’s revenue. 
Next day Tughlik proceeded thither and demanded payment in 
ready money of the whole amount. The mukaddims and chimdr 
haria were subjected to coercion, and payment in full was insisted 
upon. The R&na’s people were helpless and could do nothing, 
for those were the days of 'A14u-d din, and no one dared to 
make any outcry. In the course of two or three days they were 
reduced to extremities and sufiered much hardship. Some trust- 
worthy and precise persons told the author that the mother d 
Rana Mall, who was an old woman, when she heard of Tughlik 
Shdh's severity to the people, proceeded at the time of evening 
prayer into the house of her son, weeping and tearing her hair, and 
spoke most feelingly upon the matter. At that time Rana Malli 
daughter, the future mother of Firoz Shah, was in the court-yard. 
When that fortunate damsel heard the wailing and crying of the 
Rina’s mother, she inquired what was the cause of her grief; 
and the dame replied, “ I am weeping on your account, for it is 
through you that Tughlik Sh4h is weighing so heavily on thfl 
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people of this land.” The author’s veracious informer said tVia t 
the high-spirited, noble girl exclaimed, “If the surrender of me 
will deliver the people from such misery, comply instantly with 
the demand, and send me to him; consider then that the Mughals 
have carried off one of your daughters.” The old lady went 
and told the B&na of his daughter's resolution, and he gave 
his assent. The Bdna communicated the fact to the author’s 
great-grandfather, when a messenger was sent to Tnghlik Shah 
announcing the B&na’s assent to the marriage, and the damsel 
herself was brought to Dipdlpur. Before her marriage she was 
called Bibi Naila, but on entering the house of Sipah-s&lar 
Bajab, she was styled Sultan Bibi Badbdnu. 

After the lapse of a few years she gave birth to Firoz Sh&h in 
a most auspicious hour, and Tughlik Shdh distributed his bounty 
on all sides in token of his joy. On the very day that Firoz 
Shdh was bom, the author’s grand&ther, Shdms-1 Shdh&b ’Afif, 
also came into the world. The females of the author’s ancestors 
' then lived at Dipalpur, and constantly visited the female apart- 
ments of Tughlik Sh4h, and often in talking of these matters the 
author’s great-grand&ther used to say that he had frequently 
given Firoz Sh4h a cup of milk ; and Firoz Sh4h himself, when 
he had reached the summit of his power and glory, used to tell 
the author's &ther that he had sucked at the breast of his grand- 
mother. 

When Firoz Sh&h was seven years old his father, Sipah-sdldr 
Bajab, died, and Tnghlik Shdh made great mourning for him. 
The widowed mother was in great distress as to the education 
and tnuning of her son, but Tughlik Shah consoled her, and told 
her that he would look upon the child as his own, and treat him 
with' every kindness so long as he lived. The mother of Firoz 
Sh4h had no other child, either son or daughter. Those who 
say that Malik Kutbn-d din was brother of Firoz Sh4h speak 
fhe truth, but he was bom of another mother. The same was 
the case with Malik H^&ib Bar-bak ; he also was his brother, but 

a different mother. 
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Firoz Shdh received instruction in the duties of royalty and 
the functions of sovereignty from two kings, Sultan Tughlik 
Sh&h and Sultdn Muhammad Shah, and he became thoroughly 
conversant with all affairs of State. Tdtar Khdn Buzurg used 
to say upon this subject that Firoz Shdh ought to be acquainted 
with regal and political duties, and that no one should feel any 
apprehension about him. 

Second Mukaddama. — Firoz Shah's Education in the Duties of 

Royalty. 

Firoz Shdh was fourteen years old when Sultdn Tughlik Shah 
ascended the throne. The Sultdn was engaged for four years 
and a half in travelling about his dominions, and during that 
time Firoz Shdh attended him, obtaining full knowledge of all 
public business transacted by the Sultdn. On the death of 
Sultdn Tughlik he was succeeded on the throne of Dehli by 
Muhammad Shdh. At the accession of this monarch Firoz Shdh 
was eighteen years of age. He was appointed deputy of the lord 
chamberlain {ndih-i amlr-hdjih'), with the title of Naib Bdr-bak, 
and received the command of 12,000 horse. The Sultan was 
exceedingly kind and generous to him, and keeping him con- 
stantly near his person he used to explain to him, with much 
intelligence, all affairs of State that came up for consideration. 
Even at this period Firoz Shah showed himself very kind and 
generous to the poor, and when any case of distress came before 
him he was prompt to relieve it. When Muhammad Shdh 
divided the territories of Dehli into four parts, as the author 
has fully explained in his Mandkib-i Sultdn Muhammad, he 
placed one part under the charge of Firoz Shdh, so that he 
might acquire experience in the art of government. The wise 
have said that the man who can perform the duties of one charge 
may guide the affairs of a State and accomplish the government of 
a kingdom. So the clear-sighted Sultdn Muhammad placed Firoz 
Shah over a tourth part of his kingdom, in order that, with tlie 
Divine favour, he might become an adept in all political matters. 
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It is commonty said that Sultan Muhammad Sh4h used to keep 
Firoz Shdh continually at work in various matters, and the state- 
ment is true. But this labour was not imposed upon him out of 
any ill-feeling, for, had the king disliked him, he would have 
sent him far from his court. Muliammad Shah was an illustrious 
king, and a most intelligent and able man, so much so that he 
was remarkable for his talents among the great men of Dehli. 
His object was to train Firoz Shah, so that he might become 
thoroughly versed in the duties of royalty. Thus Firoz Sh&h 
completed his forty-fifth year under the tuition of Sultan Mu- 
hammad Sh4h. 

Third Mukaddama. — Accession of Firoz Shah. 

When Sultin Muhammad Shah died, a body of Mughals 
plundered the baggage train and went off towards their own 
country. At this conjunctui’e all the Khans and princes, the learned 
aien, shaikhs, and ofiicials who were with Sult&n Muhammad at 
I Thatta, met in council and decided that nothing could be done 
without a leader, saying, “Dehli is distant,^ and these things 
have happened. Sultin Muhammad is gone to Paradise, and 
the Mughals have taken the field and have come up against us.”* 
In fine, a Mughal band plundered the baggage, and their in- 
satiate desires being unsatisfied with the plunder thus wickedly 
obtained, they approached closer in search of further booty. 
^ The nobles of Sultin Muhammad Shih then assembled in 
council, and, after a long and anxious deliberation, the nobles 
and the administrative officers both agreed that the proper course 
was to place the reins of government in the hands of Firoz Shih. 

Firoz Shih, through fear of God, w'as averse to being made 
^ sovereign, and stated that he had fbrmed the design of making 
j the pilgrimage to Mecca. But the divine approval of the suo- 
^ cession of Firoz Shih was from the first made known by means 
r of the shaikhs, because in attaining royalty the mode 'of its acqui- 
sition is an important point. Sometimes when an elder is about 
I ‘ A ptovetbUl expieasioE. ^ md dar^dmadah. 

i 
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to quit the world, he authoritatively places one of his disciples in 
his place, and hands over to him his prayer-carpet, although the 
disciple may be reluctant to undertake the serious charge. This 
mode of appointment is called authorization by investiture with 
the religious garment, and is highly honoured among shaikhs. 
So all the princes, and judges, and doctors, and shaikhs, and 
officials who had gone to Thatta with Muhammad Shah, agreed 
unanimously upon choosing Firoz Sh4h, but he was reluctant 
to assent, feeling the weight of the responsibility to God. This 
however, is a feeling which can only be allowed to saints, because 
the burden of royalty is an arduous one. Every one approved 
the choice, and all men set their hearts upon its acceptance. 

When this election was made known, Khudawand-zdda, 
daughter of Tughlik Sh4h and mother of Dawar Malik, sent a 
message to the nobles, urging that it was not right to prefer the 
Amir-hdjih to her son by Malik Khusru, seeing that she was 
daughter of Sult4n Tughlik, and sister of Sult4u Muhammad. 
Whilst her son lived, how could any stranger sit upon the throne? 
Some historians add that Khud4wand-zdda used indecorous lan- 
guage upon the matter. On her messiige being delivered to the 
nobles, they all winced as if snake-bitten. It pleased nobody, 
but all the assembly agreed to send Malik Saifu-d din Khoju 
to her. The Malik was a celebrated man, and whatever he said, 
he said well, with dignity and firmness. He accordingly pro- 
ceeded to Khudawand-z&da, and addressed her in polite, though 
decided, language, saying, “ O woman, if thy son had been chosen 
instead of Firoz Sh4h, thou wouldst have no home to look 
upon, nor should we have wives or children to gladden our 
eyes, because thy son is an incompetent person, incapable of 
governing. We have come into this foreign country, and a 
large Mughal army confronts us ; if thou wishest to save thyself 
from that army, do thou acquiesce in what we all have deter- 
mined, and the office and title of Ndih Bdr-bak shall be conferred 
upon thy son.” Khud4wand-z4da was silent, and Malik Saifu-d 
din returned. 
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All the nobles then agreed upon choosing Firoz Shdh, but 
still he would not consent. Writers of credit report that TAtdr 
Kh&n, who was president of the meeting, then stood up, and 
taking the arm of Firoz Sh4h, forced him to sit upon the throne. 
Upon this Sult&n Firoz said to T&tar Khan, “ Since you have 
placed this heavy trouble and grievous labour upon my shoulders, 
yon must be patient for a while till I have performed my de- 
votions.” He then went through his ablutions, and repeated the 
regular form of prayer in singleness of heart. Afterwards, 
bowing his head to the ground, he, with tearful eyes, poured 
forth his supplications to the Almighty, saying, “ 0 Lord ! the 
stability of states, the peace, regulation, and occupations of 
governments do not depend upon man. Permanence of dominion 
depends upon thy behests. Oh Qod, thon art my refuge and my 
strength.” After this they placed the crown of empire upon 
his head, and invested him with the robes of sovereignty. Many 
persons who were present in this assembly have told the author 
that Sult&n Ffroz Sh&h put on the robes of royalty over his 
garments of mourning, and although the nobles of the late 
Sult&n Muhammad Sh&h wished to remove the dress of mourn* 
ing, he would not allow them, and said: ‘^Although in com- 
plianoe with your counsels I have assumed the robes of sove- 
reignty, still I cannot throw off my garments of mourning, for 
Snlt&n Muhammad was my lord, my teacher, and my guide in 
all things. It was my earnest desire to make the pilgrimage 
to the holy temple, but I have yielded to your strenuous opposi- 
tion ; it will be well, therefore, that the robes of royalty should 
cover the garments of mourning.” He was so attired, when an 
^ephant was brought, which he mounted, and went forth in 
state. The heralds and attendants shouted in loud acclaim, the 
drums were beaten in exultation, and universal joy prevailed. 

The first public act of Sult&n Firoz Sh&h was to invest Shir- 
iihtfi .Chashm with the duties of ’Im&du-l Mulk.^ The date 
aecessioir to the throne was the 24th Muharram, 752 h. 

1 ■■ Pillar of the state ” — i.a. minister. 
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(March 23rd, 1351 a.d.J. Firoz Shah, the sovereign elect, pro- 
ceeded on his elephant to the female apartments, and threw him- 
self at the feet of Khuddwand-zdda. She embraced him, and 
with her own hands placed upon his head a cro^vn, valued at a 
lac of tankas, which had belonged to Sultan Tughlik Shah and 
Sultdu Muhammad Shah. The Sultan Firoz Sh4h then re- 
turned, and general satisfaction prevailed. 

Fourth Mukaddama. — Firoz Shah wars with a Mughal force. 

The accession of Firoz Sh&h made the people glad, because 
they were in great alarm about the Mughal hordes. After 
plundering the baggage train, the Mughals had come within sight 
of the camp at Dehli. The khans and nobles assembled, and 
the opportunity was deemed favourable for an attack upon the 
invaders. The Sultin accordingly assembled his forces of horse, 
foot, and elephants, and attacked the enemy. A fierce battle 
ensued, and the slaughter was great, but victory inclined to the 
Sultin, and the Mughals fled, abandoning their camp and 
baggage. The victory was complete, and all the people of the 
great bdzdr (bdzdr-i buzurg) who had been taken prisoners by 
the Mughals were set free. This was the first victory of the 
reign of Sultan Firoz, and he proceeded to Dehli amid general 
rejoicings and acclamations. 

Fifth Mukaddama. — On the mistake made by KhwajaA Jahdn 
Ahmad Ayydz in setting up the son of the late Sultan Mu- 
kammad SSkdh. 

When Snlt&n Muhammad Shih, in the latter days of his 
reign, proceeded to Daulatab&d (Deogir), he left three persons 
in (charge of) Dehli; — Malik Kabir, Katlagh Khan, and Firoz 
Sh&h, who was then Mdlb-i amir hdjtb (deputy of the lord cham- 
berlain). The two former died before their master, and the latter 
was summoned to attend his person in Thatta. Dehli being 
thus left vacant, Khwdja-i Jahdn was sent thither from Thatta 
as representative of the absent sovereign. With him were several 
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other nobles, Malik Kiwdrau-1 Mulk the Khan-i Jahdn, Malik 
Hasan, Malik His&ma-d din Uzbek, and others. It is commonly 
reported that when the Khiodja-t Jahdn heard that Sultdn 
Mnhammad Sh&h was dead, and that Sult&n Firoz Sh4h had 
been chosen by the nobles and chief men to succeed him, he set 
up the son of Muhammad Sh4h in opposition at Dehli, and 
gained the people over to his side. But this commonly received 
story is not true. The author here gives the true account of this 
transaction just as he heard it from Kishwar Khan, son of 
Kishld Khin Bahr4m, one of the servants of the Court. 

When Sultan Muhammad Shah died at Thatta, the chiefs of 
the Hazira of Khurdsan, who had come to assist him, as soon 
as they heard of his death, plundered the chief idedr, as the 
author has related in his Mandhb-t Sultan Muhammad Shah. 
In those days the baggage belonging to the forces, which were 
at detached stations, was plundered, and the men of these de- 
tachments all fled to the city. Firoz Sh4h had not yet been 
placed on the throne. A slave named Malih Tuntiin' had been 
sent from Dehli by Hhwaja-i Jah4ii to Sultdn Muhammad, and 
just at this juncture, when the alarming news was coming in 
from the army, he started on his return to Dehli. On his 
arrival he unfolded to Bhwaja-i Jahan the intelligence of the 
death of the Sultan, the attacks of the Mughals upon the army, 
the plundering of the bdzdr, and the disaffection and bloodshed 
among the royal forces. He then proceeded to add that T4t4c 
Kh&n and the Amlr-hdjib Firoz Shah were missing, and it was 
not known whether thej had been taken prisoners or killed by 
the Mughals ; that many other nobles had been slain ; and that 
such untoward events had happened in the royal army. 

When the Ehw4ja-i Jahdn heard this news, he mourned for 
the death of Sultan Muhammad, and also for Firoz Shdh. There 
was great affection between the Khw4ja and Firoz Sh4h, so that 
they had no reserve with each other, and it reached to such an 
extent that the Ehw4ja called Firoz his son. After the duties 
I Var. “TUuOn.” BamS calls him “ AltCn,” which is more hkely. 
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of mourning were completed, the Khwdja, believing the report 
brought by Malih to be correct, placed a son of Sultdn Mu- 
hammad Shdh upon the throne, and thus, through adverse fate, 
committed a blunder. When he heai'd that the Lord Chamber- 
lain was alive and well, he perceived his error. But he proceeded 
to collect an army, and thought his best policy was to be pre- 
pared, because in affairs of State no one believes acts like his to 
be be mistakes and errors ; and until peace is made between the 
two parties, neither ought to be free from apprehension of grievous 
consequences. So the Ehwdja assembled a strong force in Dehli, 
and took men into his service, until his army amounted to about 
20,000 horse. He distributed large sums among the people, 
although the treasury was then at a very low ebb, in consequence 
of the lavish liberality of Sultdn Muhammad Shdh during bis 
reign of twenty-seven years. When the money wad exhausted, 
he gave away the gold and silver utensils, and when these had 
come to an end, the jewels. This profiision attracted crowds 
from all directions, but it was a curious fact that while they ac- 
cepted the Khwdja’s bounty, their hopes and prayers were in 
favour of Firoz Shdh. 

Sixth Mukaddama. — Khtodja-i Jahdn h:r<rs of the accession of 
Sultan Firoz Shdh. 

When £hwdja-i Jahdn heard of the succession of Sultdn Rroz 
Shdh, he lamented the mistake he had made. Conflicting mmouts 
were afloat in the two armies. It was said to be the Khwdja’s 
determination that, as soon as the Sultdn’s army reached Dehh, 
he would place all the dependents of the nobles who were in that 
army on the manjaniks, and shoot them away. Another rumour 
said that the Khwdja had a powerful army and would offer a 
stout resistance. 

When these proceedings and rumours were reported to Sultdn 
Firoz, he called a council of all the princes and nobles in his 
army. It was unanimously agreed that Sultdn Muhammad 
Shah had no son, but only a daughter, who was bom in the rejgu 
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of Sultdn Tughlik. Where, it was asked, had the Xhwaja>-i 
Jah&n found the pretended son? All wise men spoke in the 
same strain, expressing their astonishment at the Khwdja’s 
J error, and agreeing that his actions wore quite unworthy a man 
of his age. Sultan Firoz finished the discussion by expressing 
his own surprise, and resolved upon marching to Uehli. The 
chiefs and men of the army warmly supported him, and on the 
other side the people of Delili anxiously watched for his arrival. 
He accordingly marched on and arrived at Multan. Fp to this 
time he had never talked to any one, small or great, about the 
£hwaja-i Jahan, but had acted in the most politic manner and 
in strict accordance with the examples of the wisest kings. It 
was now fully confirmed that the Khwdja was resolved upon 
opposition. Sultan Firoz knew that the army of Thatta had 
suffered many hardships and troubles, and through the prodi- 
gality of Sultan Muhammad Shdh the treasury was empty. 

^ The army had also been reduced to great straits by the assaults 
I of the Mughals, and had been compelled to retire towards Dehli; 

' and, besides this, the wives and children of the men were there ; 
hence Firoz Sh&h was apprehensive that if the Khwaja-i Jahdn's 
antagonism became the talk of the army, the men would be di- 
spirited, and would think the Sultan was afraid of the Khw&ja. 
For these reasons Sult&n Firoz never talked on the subject until 
he reached Multdn. 

1 

SewitA Muhaddama. — March of Firoz Shah from Thatta to Dehli. 

When the Snltdn was about to march upon Dehli, a consulta- 
tion was hold as to the most suitable route. The council was in 
fevour of proceeding by way of Gujarat, so that the riches of 
. that country might be secured. But the Sultan took another 
new, and said, “ When Sultdn Tughlik Shah marched to repress 
^ the insnrrection of Khosru Khan, he went by way of Dipalpdr, 
sad by Ghid’s &rour obtained the victory. I am therefore re- 
Mlved upon pursuing the same route by Dip&lpur and Multan, 
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hoping that I, in like manner, shall be brought in safety to 
Dehli.” So lie began his march by that road. When the 
news of his approach by way of Multan, with the elephants' 
and baggage, reached Dehli, the people regoiced, and many of the' 
nobles and principal men of the place went forth to meet him. 
The Ehwaja, on seeing this defection, was sorely troubled, bat 
he said nothing, and did nothing to prevent it. His coonsellon 
pointed out to him that the fugitives were carrying off the wealth 
of Dehli to Firoz Sh4h, and urged him to put a stop to it by 
detaining their wives and children. To all this £hw&ja-i Jahin 
gave no answer, and things went on until every one who had the 
power joined Sultdn Ffroz, and those who had not the power 
looked in anxious expectation of his arrival. * * * 

When the Sultan arrived near Multan, while he was on 
the march, Mallh Tiintiin, the slave of Ehw&ja-i Jah&n was 
perceived approaching at a distance. He came as a messenger 
and carried in his sword-belt a letter from the son of Sulttn 
Muhammad. Sult&n Flroz recognized him when a long wsy^s 
off, and reining up his horse, he doubted in his mind whether 
Khw&ja-i Jah&n might not be dead. He then ordered the mea 
senger to be stopped, and inquiry to be made of him as to 
whether the Khwdja was well. The attendants went forward 
and inquired as to the state of the Ehw&ja and of the people of 
Dehli. Malih replied in very haughty terms, and his answer 
was conveyed to the Sultan, who observed, “We must trust ii 
God’s mercy — what can Khwija-i Jah&n or others do!” 

The Sultin at length entered Multdn, and behaved very liber 
ally to the shaikhs of the city. From thence he proceeded to 
Ajodhan, and made a pilgrimage to the tomb of Shaikhu-1 Islsm 
Faridu-1 hakk. He next marched to Sarsuti, which is ninety h 
from Dehli. The bankers and merchants of the place assemble' 
and brought several lacs of tankas to the Sultin who accepted th 
money as a lo^n, and promised to repay it after his arrival a 
Dehli, making Malik 'Im&du-l Mulk responsible for its dischaiga 
All the money thus received was paid to the army. * * * 
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Eighth Mitkaddama. — Kiwamu-l Mtilk the Khdn-i Jahdn Makbul 
joins Sultan Mroz. 

As Suit An Firoz advanced, the people of Mult An, DipAlpur, 
j^srsutl, and other places, joined his army, jnst as they had 
jocked to the support of SultAn Muhammad ShAh. Men of all 
(hsses came in, nobles and plebeians, soldiers and officials. 
Ihirty-six rajas of the neighbourhood joined him, and his forces 
greatly increased. The SultAn addressed them all in friendly, 

I conciliatory terms, and held out promises of favours to come. 
The people in Dehli were anxious about the progress of the 
SultAn, and at length XiwAmu-1 Mulh, the KhAn-i JahAn Mak- 
took the lead, and addressed a letter to him relating how 
[natters stood, and announcing his intention of joining him. In 
I crery letter he expressed his ardent good-will, and the SultAn, 
[locording to his request, wrote to him in reply. It began to be 
fhispered about in the city that EhAn-i JahAn was in corre- 
'^ndence with Firoz ShAh, and would soon be off to join him. 
^wAja-i JahAn was satisfied of this being his intention by many 
j^pable proofs, and resolved to seize the KbAn and to frustrate 


Early one morning KiwAmu-1 Mulk got into a chaudol (kind 
of sedan), and with his armed retinue, his wives, children, friends, 
md dependents proceeded to the gate of the tnaiddn. When he 
naehed it, the sentinels attempted to bar it, but the horsemen 
^de up with drawn swords and frustrated their design. So 
^wdmu-1 Mulk, the Khan-i JahAn, then went leisurely out of 
Ike city to meet SultAn Firoz ShAh. The SultAn had left 


Sarsnti, and, having made several marches, had reached IkdAr, 
where he was joined by, and received homage from, EhAn-i 
Jahin. Another pleasure which the Sultan received on the same 


this place was the birth ^ of a m, who was named Fath 


The SultAn founded a town there, to which he gave the 
We of Fath-AbAd (Futtehabad). 


* The text says “ ia the house of Prince Firoz Eh&n,” but these words have been 
to prerent cenfiision. 
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Mnth Mukaddania. — Khwdja-i Jahdn SuUan, 

Khw&ja-i Jahdu heard that Kiw4mu-1 j^],^ 

had joined the Soltdn. * • * His mind becam^ greatly troubled,, 
and he reflected that as his proceedings had Jjj 

no good could come of them. He resolved, therefore, to go to 
the Sult4n and explain his error, trusting in protection. 
Accordingly he started from Dehli on a Thn(.gjg^y^ tlj, 
same day arrived at Isra4’iV which is twenty.jjj^^ Jlatant 
On the next day, being Friday, after prayer^^ jjg proceeded to 
Hauz-i Khass-i ’A14. Here the nobles, wh^> were ftithfnl to 
him, Malik Hasan, Malik Khatt&b, Malik Hi^j mu-d d!n Fzbei,' 
and others, being uneasy in their minds, wen^. jjjgj jjjj 

that they perceived he was resolved upon goin^ SuMn Firoz, 

and inquired what he advised them to do. t)jeiii tint 

in preferring the son of Sultdn Muhammad Shih,. he had no 

Sultdn Muhammad was dead, that tlie Mughj^jg ^g^g pressing 
on, and that Firoz Shdh and T4t&r Kh4n were misging, he act« 
as he thought best for the public weFare and ^jjg gjfgty of fli 
country. He had been guilty of many feultg grrors, bil 
the cries and pressure of the people on all sid^g orged ho 
on; otherwise he would have taken no por|, jjj jj|g mattfl 
He then went on to say that during the l^^g reign he hi 
called Kroz Sh&h his son, and had been add|,gggg^ j,y him i 
&ther, and his wives had been in the custoHj gf going to lb 
house of Firoz. He knew not what God had jggreed for hi^ 
but Sultan Firoz was a kind man, and would ligtgn to what li 
had to say. He would also extend his pardop to the KhffdjH 
supporters. 

Khw&ja-i Jah&n was more than eighty year^ dd, Hisfeii* 
was wasted and feeble, and his hair was white. • * • He wm' 
kind-hearted roan, and when his followers hear^ gf the resolutifl 

1 Thii is a huge viUage on tb® road from Debit to fltnet, n gg now of^ W 
apparently, ww once etrongly fortified. 
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he had taken, they wept for him, and told him that in afiFairs of 
royalty no consideration is paid to the relation of father and son, 
and no excuses of error can be admitted. Sultdn Firoz, although 
^agood man, could not act differently from kings in general. The 
Khwija replied, “I may turn back and fortify myself in Dehlf, 
hat although I have an army and elephants, Snltin Firoz will 
take the place, and Muhammadan ladies will fall into the hands 
of the ruffians of his army. In my old age I should do that 
for which I should be called upon to account in the judgmentw 
I have not much longer to live ; come what may, God’s will be 
done!” His adherents seeing him thus resolved, some accom- 
r’panied him to Snlt&n Firoz, and some fled. 

Ehw&ja-i Jah&n accordingly proceeded to Fath4bS,d. The 
author has been informed that, on his arrival, the Sulthn was 
seated on his throne holding a court, and the Ehw&ja went into 
his presence with a chain around his neck, his turban off, s 
taMa <F) on his head, and a naked sword fastened to his throat, 
l^nd took his standing low down among the attendants. * * * 
The Salt&n directed his turban to be replaced upon his head, 
and sedt his own chaudol to convey him to the grass plot, where 
he promised to meet and converse with him. • • • 

Testt Mtdtaddama, — Conversation of the Sultan with his nobles 
about Khwdja-i Jahdn. 

^ Sult&n Firoz was desirous that no evil should come to Ehw&ja-i 
Jahin, and wished to reinstate him as wazir, * • • but the TThina 
nobles, and officials, having met and consulted, arrived at the 
unanimous opinion that it was improper to look over such a 
political offence. • • • They accordingly went to the Sult&n and 
said that as Dehli had now come into his hands, and the Ehwaja-i 
Jahin had joined him, all apprehension upon that ground was 
, nmoved; they therefore desired the royal permission to set out 
^en a pilgnmage to Mecca. The Sultan perceived their meaning, 
wd, speaking in kind and gentle words, said : “ It was a high 
duty of kings to overlook any irregular acts of their officers.” 
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* * * They replied, “That the offences of royal servants wet 
of two classes— one small, the other great. The venial offence 
were those against property, the graver, those against authority 
the former might be excused, but the latter ouglit not to be for- 
given. Clemency in such cases was sure to be followed by re- 
pentance. The Ehw&ja, in his inordinate thirst for distinction, 
had raised a child to the royal dignity, and had squandered vast 
wealth among the people.” • • * Sultdn Firoz saw that they 
were resolved, heart and soul, upon the destruction of the Khwdjs. 
This made him very anxious and thoughtful, so that he grew 
pale. In this state he remained for some days — his heart rent 
with sorrow. At length he called Tmadu-1 Mulk to a private 
interview, and told him to go to the friends and supporten of 
the throne and tell them that the Sultdn placed the case of 
£hw4jari Jah4n in their hands. They might do mth him what 
seemed to them best, for the Sultan had given up the case. * * * 
They accordingly agreed that as the Khw4ja was aged^the estate 
of S&m&na should be assigned to him in in'dm, and so be was 
ordered to go there and devote his days to religion. • • * The 
Ehweqa set out for Samina, and had made some stages when Sher 
Kh4n overtook him, but did not go to see him. * * • So the 
unfortunate noble saw plainly that the Ehan had come on no 
errand of mercy, but rather to effect his destruction. * * Next day 
he asked Sher Kh4u for some tents, into one of which he went, 
performed his ablutions and said his prayers. • • * He then 
looked at the executioner and asked if he had a sharp sword, 
and the executioner, who was a friend of the Kliwaja’s, showed 
his weapon. The old man then told him to make his ablations, 
say his prayers, and use his sword. When the man had com- 
pleted his devotions, the £hw4ja bowed his head to his prayer- 
carpet, and while the name of God was on his lips his friend 
severed his head from his body. 

Eleventh Mukaddama. — Arrival of Sultan Firoz at Hdnsi- 
The Sultan being relieved from all apprehension on account 
of Dehli, marched in great state from Karoda towards the city 
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After several stages he arrived at Hansi, Trhere he went to wait 
upon the Shaikhu-1 Isl&m Shaikh Xutbu-d din. * * * The 
Shaikh said to him, “ I have heard it said that you are addicted 
io wine ; but if Sultans and the heads of religion give themselves 
np to wine-bibbing, the wants of the poor and needy will get 
little attention.” * * * The Sultan thereupon said that he would 
drink no more. After this the Shaikh said that he had been 
infiirmed that the Sult&n was passionately fond of hunting ; but 
faimting was a source of great trouble and distress to the world, 
and could not be approved. To kill any animal without neces- 
lify^ was wrong, and hunting ought not to be prosecuted farther 
^han was necessary to supply the wants of man — all beyond this 
was reprehensible. The Sultan, in reverence of the Shaikh, 
promised to abstain from hunting. * * * 

TiielflA Mukaddama. — Interview with Shaikh Kutbu~d din-i 
Munamwar and Shaikh Nasiru-d din Mahmad at Sdnsi. 

^Jhirteenth Mukaddama. — Arrival of Sultdn Firoz Shdh at Behli. 

When the Sultdn reached Dehli, the drums of joy were beaten, 
and the citizens decked themselves out in their jewels and best 
clothes. Pavilions (Aaia) were erected and were decorated accord- 
ing to the custom prevailing in the times of former kings. Six 
of these pavilions were raised, and for twenty-one days a continual 
festival was maintained. One lae of tankas was expended in each 
■javilion in food and sherbet, and no one was excluded. * * * jr 

hmrteenth Mukaddama. — The Sultan’s fostering care of the people 
of DeMl and his remission of arrears. 

* * * In those days Khwaja Fakhr Sh&di was accountant- 
general. After Snlt&n Muhammad returned from Daulat&b&d, 
he lent the people of Dehli property equivalent to two hrors (of 
tankas for the purpose of restoring the land, villages, and 
Qnerters which had &llen into ruin during the days of the &mine. 


* So iror-i mdl. 
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IHiis money remained in the hands of the people, and Elnr&jM 
dah&n, after the death of Sult&n Muhammad, took the people of 
Dehli under his protection, and they in their greediness joined 
themselves to him. When Sultan Firoz ascended the throne at 
Thatta, the Khw&ja distributed jewels and diamonds among them. 
All the money lent and the jewels stood against the names 
of the parties concerned in the government books. Fakhrl^&di, 
the accountant, brought the fact to the notice of Firoz Sh&h. 
After thinking over the matter, the Sult&n consulted Fiw&mn-l 
Mulk as to what ought to be done, • • • and that minister re- 
plied, “That Sult&n Muhammad had deemed it expedient to make 
loans to the people, and that the Khwaja-i Jahan had squandered 
the jewels and wealth in prosecution of his projects and vaii 
desires ; therefore it would not be seemly to demand their res- 
toration. The people were in great distress and poverty j if sneh 
a claim were made, they would be reduced to utter helplessness 
and ruin, and not one jot of the debt and jewels would be 
realized.” • * * The Sult&n then asked him how he ought to pro- 
ceed, and the Fh&n advised him to have all the accounts brongh 
into the public court, and there to destroy them in the presen* 
of all the people, so that they might be relieved from their greil 
anxiety. The Sult&n heartily approved of this advice, and bj 
his direction the records of the debt and of the jewels wen 
brought into his court, where they were publicly cancelled. * * 
At this time the Sult&n appointed Kiwfi.mu-1 Mulk his wasbi 
and bestowed upon him the insignia of his office. • • * Tb 
revenues of Dehli, during the forty years which Sultdn Fm 
reigned, amounted to six Arors and seventy-five lacs of toik 
( 67 , 500 , 000 ). 

Fifteenth Mukaddama. — Sultan Firoz makes new rules for fffl* 
of revenue} 

The Sultfin showed great liberality in his grants rf rovens 
and excited the cupidity of a host of expectants. To soins ^ 

» plural of ndn, a loaf. Grants of revenne instead of s*!*®" 

iminidarT allowancea. 
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gave 10,000 tankas, to others 5,000, and to others 2,000, accord- 
ing to the respective ranks and claims of the different office- 
bearers. This method (of paying officials) was introduced by 
) Sultdn Ffroz, and remains as a memorial of him. In the reigns 
of former rulers of Dehli it had never been the rule to bestow 
villages as stipends upon office-bearers. The author has under- 
stood from various historians that Sultdn ’Alau-d din used to 
speak of this practice with disapprobation, and say that in every 
villj^e granted there would be two or three hundred residents, all 
of whom would receive pay (from the grantee). Such a number 
of pensioners would give rise to pride and insubordination, and 
, if they were to act in concert, there would be danger of rebellion. 
With these feelings there is no wonder that ’Alau-d-din refused 
to make grants of villages, and paid his followers every year with 
money from the treasury. But when Sultan Firoz came to the 
throne, he dismissed such thoughts &om his heart, and during 
tho forty years of his reign he devoted himself to generosity and 
the benefit of Musulmfins, by distributing villages and lands 
f among his followers. In the whole of these forty years not one 
leaf of dominion was shaken in the palace of sovereignty These 
fects are among the glories of his reign. • • • 

Another law made by Firoz Shah was this : If an officer of 
the army* died, he was to be succeeded by his son ; if he had no 
son, by his son-in-law ; if he had no son-in-law, by his slave 
(ffAuldm) ; if he had no slave, by his nearest relation ; and if 
he had no relations, by his wives. During the whole of his reign 
he made it a rule that, under all circumstances, the succession 
of every person should be clearly defined. * • • 

Sixteenth Mukaddama. — Sultan Firoz' s fostering care of his 
subjects. 

* * * Unwise regulations had been made in former reigns, and 
the raiyats and subjects were oppressed in the payment of the 
I revenue. Several writers told the author of this work that it 
‘ That ia, there was no rebellion. * Yalu at JumlaK i ydrdn i hathm. 
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was the practice to leave the raiyat one cow and take away all the 
rest. Sultan Firoz made the laws of the Prophet his guide, 
acting zealously upon the principles they laid down, and pro- 
hibiting all that was inconsistent therewith. No demand in 
excess of the regular government dues was to be made, and the 
officer who made any such exaction was to make full reparation. 
Brocades, silks, and goods required for the royal establishments 
were to be purchased at the market price, and the money paid. 
* * * Such rules were made that the raiyats grew rich, and were 
satisfied. • • • Their homes were replete with grain, property, 
horses, and furniture; every one had plenty of gold and silver; 
no woman was without her ornaments, and no house was want- 
ing in excellent beds and coaches. Wealth abounded and com- 
forts were general. The whole realm of Dehli was blessed with 
the bounties of the Almighty. 

Seventeenth Mukaddama. — Perfidy of Khmrii Malik and Khudd- 

wand~zdda. 

While Firoz Shdh was engaged at Dehli in arranging the 
affairs of government, Khud4wand-zdda, daughter of Sult&n 
Tughlik Shah, was also residing there with her husband, Khusru 
Malik, in a palace which had belonged to the late Sultdn Mu- 
hammad. Sult&n Firoz had made it his custom to go every 
Friday after prayers to pay a visit to Khuddwand-zdda, and 
whenever he saw her he treated her with the greatest possible 
respect. She also, on her part, shewed every mark of respect 
to him. The Sultdn and Ehuddwand-zada used to sit down 
together in the robe-room ; Khusru Malik used to stand ; and 
Dawar Malik to sit behind his mother, Khudawand-zada. When 
their conversation was over, the princess used to present yidn, and 
the Sultan departed. So it went on every Friday. Under the 
decrees of God envy and rancour still lurk in the constitution of 
man, and so Khusru Malik and Khuddwand-zada conceived the 
idea of hastening the end of Sultan Firoz, and of killing him 
treacherously in the place where he was in the habit of visiting 
Khud&wand-zdda on Fridays. 
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In the palace there was a long room, having two lateral 
chambers. These rooms Khusru Malik filled with men armed 
from head to foot, and gave them instructions that when Klmd4- 
^ wand-zada adjusted the garment round her head, they were to 
rush forth and out ofif the Sultfin's head. Khusru Malik also 
concealed some more armed men under the floor of the outer 
gateway, who were directed to fall upon the Sult4n and de'<patch 
him should he succeed in escaping from the inside of the jialace. 
* * * When Friday came, the Sultan paid his accustomed visit, 
and sat down to converse as usual. Dawar Malik, son of I> ud4- 
wmid-z4da (but, as the author has been informed, by :< other 
, husband than the base Khusru Malik), sat behind his mother. 
He took no part in the plot, and when he saw the Suhdn, he 
made signs that he should depart quickly and secure him-.ulf in 
his own palace. The Sultan took the hint and rose to depart. 
Khuddwand-zfida pressed him to wait until the jjun was 
served, but he said that Fath Khan was sick, and he must 
hasteu away, but that he would come another day. The armed 
men in concealment were not informed of what passed, and so the 
Salt4n escaped from the room. The men who were liiddcn in the 
gateway knew the Sultfin had gone in, but they were unaware 
of his having come out, and so, by the grace of God, the Sultan 
got away safe from the house of Khud4wand-z4da. 

As soon as he got outside the house (into the court-yard), the 
, Sultdn raised a loud cry for his followers, but as it was Friday 
most of the nobles had gone back ; Bai Bhiru ‘ Bbatti remained 
in attendance. When the Sultan came forth very excited, he cried 
out in a fierce tone, “ Bai Bhird, give me the sword which thou 
hast in thine hand ! " The B4i perceived that he was in a state 
of great excitement, and replied, ” I will draw my sword and 
will follow your Majesty ; will you not proceed home ?” With- 
out heeding what was said, the Sultan snatched the sword 
from the hands of the Bai, and drew it ; then getting safely away 
^ from the buildings of Sultdn Muhammad's harem, he mounted 

1 * This name IB 
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to the top of the kmhk (palace). The princes and nobles wei® 
instantly summoned, and they surrounded tho dwelling of Khusru 
Malik and Khudawand-zada. The armed men were bronght 
forth, and, on being questioned, told all the truth of the matter. 
The Sultan asked if they were not aware of what had passed. 
They replied with one voice that the Almighty had closed the 
eyes of their perception, so that they were aware of the Sultdn's 
going into the house, but did not know of his coming out. 

When the facta were proved, the Saltan ordered Ehudawand- 
zada into retirement and settled an allowance upon her. She had 
very great wealth, by the power of which Khusru Malik had 
hoped to effect his designs ; all this was brought into the public 
treasury. Khusru Malik was banished, and Dawar Malik was 
directed to pay a visit to the Sultkn at the beginning of every 
month, wearing an overcoat and slippers on his feet.^ 

Eighteenth Muhaddama. — Sultan Firoz adopts a Khutba, including 
the names of former Sultans for the pubhc prayers of Fridags 
and FesUmls. Account of the edicts issued hy him. 
«•••*•• 

1. On the names used in the khutha. — It had been a rule among 
the Sult&ns of Dehli that the name of the reigning monarch only 
was mentioned in the prayers of Sabbaths and Festivals, and no 
reference was made to former Sult&ns. When Sultdn Firoz came 
to the throne, they were about to follow the same rule, and to 
mention his name only in the khutha ; but he disapproved of tho 
omission of former kings, and ordered that a khutha should he said 
first in the names of former kings, and then one in which his own 
name should be mentioned. In accordance with this decree, the 
Sultans in the following list were specially selected to be named 
in the khutha : — 1. Sultdn Shah&bu-d din Muhammad Sdm; 
2. Shamsu-d din Altamsh ; 3. N6sira-d din Mahmiid ; 4. 
G-hiydsu-d din Balban ; 6. Jalfilu-d din Firoz ; 6. ’A14u-d din 
Muhammad Khilji; 7. Kutbu-d din Mnbkrak; 8. Ghiydsn-d 

‘ &.)> ijdji LS^ 3 
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(Kn Tughlik Shah; 9. Sultan Muhammad; 10. Firoz Sh&h. 
Two names were selected to bo mentioned after that of Sult&n 
Firoz Shah ; viz., 1. Muhammad bin Firoz Shdh ; 2. ’Alau-d 
din Sikandar Sh4h ; and till the end of the reign these names 
were mentioned in the prayers. * » * 

2. idccouni of the edicts on matters of royalty. — Sultan Firoz 
Sh4h issued twenty-one edicts (siHka') and thirty-ono instructions 
l^aMmat) upon matters of royalty. The author here inserts their 
titles for the benefit of his readers. 1. On the klnitba ; 2. On 
the sandal-wood throne ; 3. On the imperial cornelian signet, 
etc,, etc.^ j 

Kism II. — The Two Expeditions to LakhnautI and the 
Campaigns against Jajnagax and Nagarkot. 

Mrst Mu/caddama. — The first expedition to Lakhnattii. 

About 70,000 men of the khd'vt and maliks having assembled, 
Firoz Sh4h marched with his nobles and great men to Lakhuauti. 
* * • Kh4n-i Jahdn remained behind at Dehli. 

Second Mukaddama. — The Sultan lays siege to Lakknauti. 

Sh4h Firoz marched triumphantly through Hindustan and 
reached Bengal in great strength. • • * When he arrived on 
the banks of the Kosi, after resting for a short time, he found 
the army of Shamsu-d din posted in force on the other side of 
the river, near its junction with the Gauges.® The passage ap- 
peared difScult, so the Sultan marched 100 kos up the Kosi, and 

^ This list of silias has puzzled the copji’>ts, from their having apparently under- 
stood the word htkka in its common signification of * com/’ not m that of rule, regn- 
labon.” Taken in this latter sense, the title of the list quite agrees with its contents. 
The MS. of the East India Lihrary, No 1002, gnes inteihncar) explanations of some 
of the words, which explanations are copied os part of the original text b} the copyists 
of Sir H. Elliot’s and Mr. Thomas's MSS. Sir 11. Elliot’s scribe appends a mar- 
ginal note that ** the whole is evidently erroneous, and a correct list is desirable,” 
and the writer of Mr. Thomas’s copy thought the list so manifestly wrong that he 
has not entered it in the book, hut copied it on a separate piece of paper.” 

* This sentence is derived from another passage which says the position was on 
ihe banks of the Saru and Ganges, and on the Kosi, etc. 
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crossed it below Ghamp&ran,^ at the place where the river issues 
from the mountain. Here a ford was found, but the waters ran 
with such force that stones of five hundred mans weight were 
home along like straws. The Saltan ordered a lino of elephants 
to be drawn across the river, both above and below the ford, 
to facilitate the passage. The upper lino was to break the 
force of the current j the lower line was furnished with ropes, 
to which men carried away by the stream might cling. * * * 
When Shamsu-d din heard that the Sultin had succeeded 
in crossing the river, he fled in great alarm with all his 
forces to Ikdala, and the Sultan followed by way of Cham- 
piran and Bachap.’’ Shamsu-d din abandoned the towu of 
Pandwah, and shut himself up in Ikdala, pursued by the 
Sultan, who closely besieged the place and threw up batteries 
(Jcungura), and dug entrenchments all round it. The forces of 
Shamsu-d din came out daily from Ikdala to make a display, 
and were received with showers of arrows. They were at length 
compelled to take shelter in the islands (jazdir) of Ikddla. The 
country was overrun by the troops of the Sult4n, and all the 
rdos, i'dnns, and zaminddrs of Bengal, who joined the Sultin, 
were favourably received. Many people of the country of Bengal 
also came over to him. 

When hostilities had thus gone on fiercely for some time be- 
tween the two sovereigns, unfriendly weather sowed the seed of 
heat in the moist earth, and the sun was about to enter the sign 
Cancer. The Sultan therefore called a council, and after much 
secret debate it was resolved tliat Shamsu-d din had taken refuge 
and fortified himself in the islands of Ikdala, with the belief that 
when the rains came on, and the country became inundated, the 


* So in Sir H. EUiot'e MS. Mr. Thomaa’B has 
India Library , 

»Var.: JuAj 

places, but says simply the march was through Gorakhpur, Kharosa, and Xirbat 
He represents the rdts of Gorakhpur and Kharosa as making their submisnon 
to the Sultkn and following him to Lskhnsuti. 
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Snitan would be obliged to retreat. It was therefore expedient 
that the Sultan should fall back strategically a few kos and see 
what would happen.^ This plan was approved, and accordingly 
next day the Sultan retreated seven kos towards Dehli. Some 
kalandars were then craftily sent to Ikdala, with instructions that 
if they were brought before Shamsu-d din, they were to report 
that the Sultan was in full retreat, with all his forces and 
baggage, towards Dehli. The kalandars^ being captured, were 
taken into the presence of Shamsu-d din, to whom they told the 
story they had been taught, and ho, believing it, * * * de- 
determined to go out of Ikdala and harass the retreat. 

Third Mukaddama. — Battle betteeen fiuUdn Firoz and Shamsu-d 
din. Capture of fifty elephants and slaughter of one lac of the 
people of Bang and Bangdla. 

When Shamsu-d din heard that Sult&n Firoz had retreated 
towards Dehli, he made up his mind to pursue him. Some 
writers say that Firoz Shkh left his camp [rakht) standing, 
others that he caused part of his baggage to be burned. Sultan 
Shamsu-d din came out in pursuit with a force which consisted 
of 10,000 horse, 200,000 infantry like the infantry of Subuk- 
tigin, and fifty mighty elephants. Firoz Shah had marched 
seven kos, and the place where he was lying in wait was on 
the bank of the river where the eddies had formed a ford. 
His baggage was in the act of crossing at this ford, when, 
unexpectedly, the Sultan of the Bengalis came up aud rushed 
to the attack. * * * * When the Sultan heard that the 
enemy had arrived in great force, he proceeded to draw up his 
army in three divisions. Malik Dilan, the Mir-shikdr, had 
command of the right wing, consisting of 30,000 horse, and the 
left wing, also consisting of 30,000 warriors, was commanded by 
Malik His&m Haw4. The centre, consisting likewise of 30,000 

* Buiil lays the rains were at hand, and the country was low and liable to deep 
inundations. The moaqaitoa also were bo large and nmnerona that neither men nor 
hoiaes would have been able to endure their stings. 
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men, was under T&tS,r Kh&n. The Sult&n himself proceeded 
from one division to another, encouraging his men. * * • The 
elephants were divided among the three divisions. * * * All 
preparations being made, the drums were beaten, and the din 
of war arose between the two armies. When Shamsu-d din 
perceived tho Sultan’s army drawn up in battle array, he feared 
and trembled like a willow-leaf, for he found that he had been 
deluded by the kalandars to bring his forces out of his strong- 
hold ; all he could now do was to resign himself to the decrees of 
fate. 

The fight began with the left wing under His&mu-d din Nawi, 
and was stoutly maintained. The right wing also under Malik 
Dilfin became hotly engaged. • * * When the time for shooting 
arrows was past, they used their spears and swords, and when 
the conflict became even yet closer, the brave warriors seized 
each other by tho waistbands, and grappled in deadly strife. * * * 
After much fighting and slaughter, Shamsu-d din retffeated and 
fled towards his own city. T4t&r Khan, with the centre of the 
Sultdn’s army, strongly reinforced from both wings, pursued; 
and il.o Bengali army having abandoned Pandwah, continued its 
flight to Ikdiila. Tatar Khan cried, “0 Shatns-i siydh (Black 
Sun), whither art thou running I A man ought to show his face, 
not turn his back : stop for a moment and feel the strength of 
Firoz Shah’s lads ! ” Shamsu-d din, however, pursued his flight, 
heedless of everything. Forty-eight elephants were taken, and 
three were slain. The King of Bengal, out of all his enormous 
force, fled with seven horsemen, and his whole army was scattered. 
The place where Firoz Shah had taken his position on the river 
was seven kos from Ikddla. • • • Sult&n Shamsu-d din took 
refuge in the fort of Ikdala, and by dint of great exertion the 
commander succeeded in closing the gate, but Firoz Shah’s forces 
occupied the town. When the arrival of Firoz Shkh became 
known, all the ladies and respectable women went to the top of 
the fort, and when they saw him they uncovered their heads, 
and in their distress made great lamentation. The Sult4n saw 
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tfieir state and heard their wailings; he thereupon reflected 
that he had occupied tho city, had overcome many Musulm&ns. 
had taken possession of the country, and that the Khutha would 
be said in his name. To storm the fort, put more Musulmdns 
to the sword, and expose honourable women to ignominy, would 
be a crime for which he could not answer in the day of judg- 
ment, and which would leave no difierence between him and the 
Mughals. 

T&tar Ehan repeatedly urged the Sult4n to retain the territory 
he had conquered, but the 8ult4n was adverse to annexation, 
observing that many of the sovereigns of Dehli had come into 
this country and had subdued it, but none of them had deemed 
it prudent to remain there long. For Bengal was a land of 
swamps,^ and the nobles of the country passed their lives in their 
islands (Jazdiraf). It would not do therefore for him to act 
differently from all his sovereign predecessors, so Firoz Shah 
turned back after having oiianged the name of Ikd&Ia to ikzi.dpnr. 
T4t&r Khdn acted with great bravery in this war, and pressed the 
retreat of Sultdn Shamsu-d din with great vigour. He at one 
time during the pursuit resolved to put the fugitive prince to 
the sword, but he abandoned that design and fell back slowly to 
Firoz Shah. • • * 

Fourth Mv,kaddama. — Return of Firoz Shah to Delhi. 

When the Sultdn resolved upon returning home from Bengal 
all his followers were much pleased. An order was given for 
collecting the heads of the slain Bengalis, and a silver tanka was 
offered for every head. The whole army went busily to work, 
and brought in the heads of the slain and piled them in heaps, 
receiving in payment the silver tankas. The heads were counted 
and amounted to rather more than 180,000, for the battle had 
raged for a whole day over an extent of seven kos. * * * 

* Three MSS. agree in reading or words which have no appropriate 

auaning. A note in the margin of one MS. suggests “mnd,” and that 

, reading has been here followed. 
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The Sult&n then turned with his army and marched quickly 
towards Dehli. When he reached Pandwah,‘ the khutha was said 
in his name, and he changed the name of the place to Firozibdd. 
The new names which he gave to Ikddla and Pandwah were made 
permanent and were entered in the Government records as 
“ ^zdd-pur, otherwise Ikdala, ” and “ Firozabad, othenvise 
Pandwah.” When the Sultdn arrived on the banks of the Kosi 
the rains came on, and orders were given for the troops to embark 
in boats {kiahtihd-t band-kushd). The whole army thus crossed 
over. When Shamsu-d din entered IkdS.Ia, he seized the 
Governor, who had shut the gates, and had him executed. 

As the Sult&n was returning, he sent forward to Dehli a 
despatch announcing his conquest of Lakhnauti. Eih&n-i Jah&n 
Makbul had been left in Dehli as deputy, and when the news 
of the victory arrived, great rejoicings were carried on for 
twenty-one days, • ♦ • and great preparations were made for 
the reception of the Sult&n. • • • When he entered the city, 
forty-eight elephants, captured at Lakhnauti with their howdahs 
and housings, marched at the head of the victorious army. 
• • • In this, the Sult&n's first expedition to Lakhnauti, he was 
engaged eleven months. 

Fifth Mukaddama. — Founding of the city of Eisdr Fimah. 

After returning victorious from Bengal, Sultdn Firoz passed 
several successive years riding about Dehli. The author was told 
by his father that, in the second year after the Bengal campaign, 
the Sultdn was in the neighbourhood of Hisar Firozah, and exerted 
himself actively and liberally in endeavouring to provide for the 
needs of the country. It was at this time that His4r Firozah 
was founded. • • * In the place now occupied by the city two 
large and populous villages formerly stood, which were called 
Great Lar&s and Little Laris. There were fifty kharaks included 
in Great Laris, and forty in Little Laris. In this country there 

' ZjAAl Stewart calls it ‘’Pundua,” and saya it is near Malda. — “History of 
■RencaL" n. 81. 
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is no other village than the khnrak} The neighbourhood of 
Great Lar&s greatly pleased Sultan Firoz, and he thought it 
would be well to build a city there, for it was very deficient in 
water, and daring the hot season travellers who came from 
Tr4k and Khuras&n had to pay as much as four Jitals tor a 
pitcher full. So the SuMii resolved to build a city, being 
filled with hope that if he built a town for the benefit of 
Musulmans, God would provide it with water. He therefore 
began the work, and persevered in it for several years, assisted 
by his nobles and great men. Hard stone was brought from 
the hills of Narsai, and was used with strong quicklime and 
burnt bricks. A fort of great extent and height was com- 
menced. Various officers were appointed to superintend different 
portions of the work, and busied themselves in their respective 
duties, so that in course of time the fort was completed. The 
Sult&n gave to the place the name of Hisar Firozah, When 
the fort was finished, a ditch was dug round it, and the earth, 
which was taken from its bSd was spread on each side of the 
ditch, and along the banks of the ditch battlements were built. 
Inside the fort a large and deep tank was formed, the water of 
which ran into the ditch and replenished it fi’om year to year. 
Inside the fort a palace was built, which had no equal in the 
world, and the various apartments of which were contrived with 
infinite pmns. One of the arrangements of this palace was that 
any person, having a general acquaintance with the place, after 
passing through several apartments, would arrive at the centre. 
This central apartment under the palace was very dark, and the 
passages were narrow, so that if the attendants did not guide 
the visitor he would never be able to find his way out. Indeed, 
it is said that a servant once went into that place, and after he 
had been missing for some days, the guards went there in search 
of him and rescued him from the darkness. • • • 

» One MS. reads j ^ *J| 

Olr. Thomas's copy has instead of , 
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The Sult&n, perceiving that there was a great scarcity of water 
resolved in his munificence to bring a supply thither. He ac- 
cordingly conducted two streams into the city from two 
rivers ; one from the river Jumna, the other from the Sutlej.' 
That from the Jumna was called Bajiwah, and (the other) Alagh- 
khani. Both these streams were conducted through the vicinity 
of Kamal, and, after a length of about eighty kos, discharged 
their waters by one channel into the town. The author’s fether 
was then in the service of the Court, and held the office of Shab- 
nafia. He informed the author that Sultan Firoz was occupied 
two years and a half* in building the town. When it was built 
he laid out many gardens and planted many trees, including all 
sorts of fruit trees. • * * Previous to this time there had been 
an autumn harvest, but the spring harvest failed, be(?a.use wheat 
would not grow without water. After the canals had been dug, 
both harvests came to maturity. 

Before this time, in the days of the old kings, this country had 
been entered in the revenue accounts as belonging to the division 
(shikk) of Hansi ; but now that HisAr Firozah had been built, 
the Sultdn ordered that from henceforth the division should be 
called HisAr Firozah, and that the districts (%ktd’df) of HAnsi. 
Agrowah,® Fath-AbAd, and Sarsuti, as far as Salaurah and Khizr- 
Abad, with some other districts, should all be included in the 
division of HisAr Firozah.* * • • 

* All three MSS. agree that the canals were brought from two rivers, but the MS 
of the India Office Library alone mentions the Sutlej. The cause of the omission i 
palpable : two lines commence with the word Jun, and one of these ha® been paasei 
over. 

* Bir-nim ; ht. two halvce. 

s Two MSS. have “ ’Agrab.” 

* This simply means that the new town of Hisbr Firozah was mfdo the sadtr tt 

chief place of the revenue division, instead of Hhnsi. The word sAiiA i* tioi i 
common revenue term, but its meaning is that of “ division, separating,” end Ihw 
can be no donbt of the sense in which it is hero employed. Mr. Beames m tb 
Glossary (II., 17) quotes and translates the passage with some doobt. ™ 
which he comments upon is given correctly in one MS., “ mi i ' 

certainly preferable to the inappropriate ** mi-niiUnad, ’’ which he sdopts from t 
MS. 1002 of the East India Libiarv. 
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Sixth MukaMama. — Settlement of the Sovereign’s rental 
(isttkdmat-i amldk).^ 

Firoz Sh&h thus established two cities by land and by water — 
the city of Fath-fi,b4d, of which an account has been given in 
a former chapter, and the city of His^r Firozah, which has 
just been described. Numerous water-courses were brought into 
these places, and an extent of from eighty to ninety kos in 
these districts was brought (under cultivation), in which there 
were many towns and villages, as the kashas 0 / Janid® and Dahd- 
tarath, and the town of Hausi and its dependencies. In every 
town and village great advantage was derived from the supply 
of water. The king therefore convened a general assembly of 
judges, lawyers, and doctors, and demanded of them an opinion 
upon this question : “ If a man with great labour and expendi- 
ture of money conducts water into certain districts,, so that the 
inhabitants thereof realize a large profit, ought he or not to 
receive any return for his trouble and outlay ?” They were 
unanimously of opinion that the benefactor was entitled to the 
right of sharh^ that is to say, ten per cent. The Sultan ac- 
cordingly realized his sharh, and included it in his rent-roll. 

Like unto former kings, he brought many waste lands* into 
cultivation, and subject to the payment of rent; but the pro- 
ceeds of such lands were devoted to the learned and religious, 
among whom they were apportioned, and the public treasury was 
by this means relieved. The king’s rental was thus increased from 
two sources, firom the sharh, and secondly from the newly culti- 
vated lands.^ A sum of about two lacs of tankas was in this 
way added to the king’s revenue. No king of Dehli had ever 

^ The word amUle is used to designste the Bovereign’s private rental as distinct 
from tile revenne of the public treasury. 

* The name “ Janid ’’ is found only in the MS. of the East India Library. 

* Bharala, an Arabic verbal root, means ** to drinh," as a noun, “ water ” or 
** drinking.’* Here it has a technical meaning. 

* “ZaUn-l amwdt," lit. “dead lands.” 

' Eorydt-i ahydi, “living villages,” as opposed to the “dead lands” before 
.mention^. 
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been in the receipt of such an income as Sult4n Firoz now 
enjoyed, and the sovereign’s financial business had so greatly 
increased that separate officers were appointed for the control of 
the private income of the Sultan, and the public revenue of the 
State was kept distinct. 

When the rainy season came on, and the rains were at their 
height, officers were appointed to examine the banks of all the 
water-courses, and report how far the inundations extended. 
The author’s father was several times appointed on this duty. 
The Sultan was greatly pleased when he heard of the spread of 
the waters. If any village in his estate went to ruin, he dis- 
missed the officers in disgrace, and so during his reign the 
country was thriving and prosperous. 

Seventh Mukaddama. — Interview of the Sultdn with the preceptor 
of the Author at Manol. 

Sult4n Firoz proceeded from His4r Firozah to Hansi, in order 
to have an interview with the author’s preceptor, Mru-d din, 
who had succeeded to the spiritual supremacy ipijjdda) lately 
vacated by the death of Sutbu-d din. [^The Sultan’s olject was 
to induce the Shaikh to remove to Ilisdr Firozah, hut he declined, 
because Hdnsl had been the home of his ancestors and the abode 
of his predecessors.^ In these latter days the accursed (Mughals) 
have captured the city of Dehll and have plundered and laid 
waste the possessions of Musulmdns ; but through the protection 
of the Shaikh, the town of H&nsi remained in safety, and the 
people of His4r Firozah, who there took refuge, also found 
security. 

Eighth Mukaddama. — The building of Flrozdbdjd on the river 

Jumna. 

I 

* * * The Sult&n having selected a site at the village of 
Gawin, on the banks of the Jumna, founded the city of Firoz- 
abad, before he went to Lakhnauti the second time. Here he 
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(jommenced a palace, * * ♦ and the nobles of his court having' 
also obtained {giriftand) houses there, a new town sprang up, 
five kos distant from Dehli. Eighteen places were included in 
this town, the kasha of Indarpat, the sardi of Shaikh Malik 
Yfir Parfin, the sardi of Shaikh Abu Bakr Tusi, the village of 
Gfiwin, the land of Khetwara, the land of Lahrawat, tho land of 
Andhfiwali, the land of the sardi of Malika, the land of the • 
tomb of Sultfin Raziya, the land of Bhari, the land of Mahrola, 
and the land of Sultdnpur. So many buildings were erected that 
from the kasha of Indarpat to the Kushk-i shikfir, five kQS apart, 
all the land was occupied. There were eight public mosques, and 
one private mosque. * • * Tho public mosques were each large 
enough to accommodate 10,000 supplicants. 

During the forty years of the reign of the exeellent Sultdn 
Firoz, people used to go for pleasure from Dehli to Fifozabad, 
and from Firozdbfid to Dehli, in such numbers, that evefy kos of 
the five kos hetween the two towns swarmed with peopie, with 
ants or locusts. To accommodate this great traffic, there were 
public carriers who kept carriages, mules {siitiir), and horses, 
which were ready for hire at a settled rate every morning after 
prayers, so that the traveller could make the trip as seemed to 
him best, and arrive at a stated time. Palankin-bearers were 
also ready to convey passengers. The fare of a carriage was 
fi)ur silver jitals for each person ; of a mule (sutiir), six ; of a 
horse, twelve ; and of a palankin, half a tanka. There was also 
plenty of porters ready for employment by any one, and they 
earned a good livelihood. Such was the prosperity of this 
district; * • but it was so ravaged by the Mughals, that the 
inhabitants were scattered in all directions. This was the will 
of God, and none can gainsay it. 

Ninth Mukaddama. — Arrival 0 / Za/ar Khan from Sundr-gdnw to 
seek the protection of Firoz Shdh. 

Za&r Ehfin was son-in-law of the king of Sunar-gfinw, who 
.was called Sultfin Fakhru-d din. The capital, Sunfir-gdnw, is 
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before Pandwah.* After Sultdn Firoz returned the first time 
from Bengal, Sultin Shamsu-d dm, in pursuit of revenge, em- 
barked in boats, and in the course of a few days reached Sundr- 
ganw. Fakhru'd din, who was commonly called Fukhrd, was 
living without any thought of danger at Sundr-ganw, where he 
was taken alive and slain immediately by Sliamsu-d din, who 
established himself in his territory. All the friends and allies 
of Fakhru-d din were scattered ; but Zafar K.hdn was at that time 
engaged in the country collecting the revenues and examining 
the accounts of the collectors. When he was informed of what had 
happened, he was greatly alarmed, and fled from the territory of 
Sun&r-g4nw. He embarked in a boat and departed by the river, 
and afterwards, pursuing the most difficult roads, he at length, 
after many hardships, arrived at Thatta, and from thence pro- 
ceeded to Dehli. He was then conducted to Hisdr Firozah to 
pay his homage and tell his story to Sultin Firoz. • * • The 
author's father was then in attendance on the Sultan, and, ac- 
cording to his account, Zafar Khdn was greatly amazed at the 
splendour of the court, because he had never seen the like at 
Lakhnauti. He made an offering of in elephant, and paid his 
compliments. 

The Sult4n having very graciously made many inquiries oi 
him, consoled him and told him that, after all his troubles and 
sufferings, he should at length gain his object, and should receive 
the double of what he had lost at Sun&r-ganw. * * • Eobes were 
presented to Zafar Khan and his followers. On the first day 
he received 30,000 tankas to get his clothes washed,® his title, 
Zafar Kh&n, was confirmed to him, and the sum of four lacs oi 
tankas was granted to him and his friends. One thousand horse 

[• This sentence is doubtful. One MS. has “ Takhtgdh~i Sundr-gdaw m iakhtgdh-t 
fandumh pahtar cut /” two othera hate “os takhtgdh-i jPandaah ton Sundr-ndii*^ 
peshtar cut,” which seems to be nonsense ; and a fourth has “Panduah wa SaHi&' 
The application of puhtar is not obvioos ; it may relate to time, pla;e, or estimatioD, 
hut it most likely means that Bnn&r-g&nw was a more ancient cipital than Fsndwab, 
which had been only lately establish^] 
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and large numbers of footmen were assigned to him. He was first 
appointed deputy-ecasfr, and subsequently became ivazir. * 

On another day, when the Snlt4n held a court, he perceived 
Zafar Kh&n to he downcast and pensive, * • • and he inquired 
the reason why he was so oppressed. * * * He replied that * * 
he was sore distressed, but that if the Sult&n would consider his 
case, his mind would be set at ease. The Sultan directed him 
to proceed at once to Khan-i Jah4n in Dehli, whithef he him- 
self would follow. The Khan accordingly took leave of the 
Sultan and proceeded to Dehli, where he was received w'ith great 
kindness and respect hy the Khan-i Jahan, and was lodged in 
the Green Palace belonging to his majesty. The Sultan soon 
followed him to Dehli, and, after consulting with the Khan-i 
Jahan, directed him to make every suitable preparation for 
avenging the claims of Zafiir Khan. 

When SultAn Shamsu-d din heard of the preparations that were 
making against him, ho was dismayed, and felt that ho could not 
remain in the islands of Ikdala. He deemed it expedient to re- 
move to Sun4r-g4nw, which was in the very centre of Bengal, and 
there secure himself against the enemy. He accordingly pro- 
ceeded thither, hut the inhabitants of that place were instant in 
their supplications to Sultan Firoz Shah for relief from the tyrant. 

Tenth Mukaddaina. — Sultan Ftroz’s second expedition to Lolhnauti. 

• * • As on the first occasion when the Sultan marched to 
Lakhnauti, his army (was large and) consisted of 70,000 cavalry, 
innumerable infantry, 470 warlike elephants, and many barrier- 
breaki;.g boats {kishtihd-i hand-kuskd). The warlike fcfvour was 
so great at the time that many volunteers assembled in Pehli, and 
were sent on by the Sultan to the army. There were two outer tents 
(dihllz), and two reception tents {bargak) ; two sleeping tents, and 
two tents for cooking and domestic work. Thero were also one * 

* The authorities differ hero j three of my four MSS. read “ hn,n ml » hmhtiLi, 
alto one hundred and eighty the fouith has “ tiuAam sad o hashtml, i>‘»e hundicd 
and eighty;” which agrees with Lieut. Lewie’s translation in the Dehli Ai<!h.T;ological 
Journal. 


VOL. in. 
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hundred and eighty standards of various kinds, eighty-four ass- 
loads of drums and trumpets {tahal o damdmah), and camels, 
nsses, and horses in great numbers. 

With this brave and well-appointed army the Sultan marched 
towards Bengal, and Xh4n-i Jahd.n was left behind as deputy in 
Dehli. The Klidn-i ’azam T&tar Khdn accompanied the royal 
standards some marches, but was then sent back to Hisar 
Firozah. The author learned the cause of this dismissal from 
his father, who was then one of the royal attendants (Mawdsi). 
The Sultfrn at the beginning of bis reign, as is the practice of 
kiiiffs, used to indulge in wine from time to time. After startinir 
on his campaign the Sultfrn encamped with his army and showed 
the utmost care and attention to its discipline. But it so hap- 
pened that one morning they placed some wine before him. It 
is a re.T.arkable fact that the wines which Firoz Sh^h used to 
drink were of various colours and different flavours’; some were 
yellow as saffron, some red as the rose, some were white; and 
the taste of all was like sweet milk. Thus the personal at- 
tendants of this great king used to serve him with wines of dif- 
ferent colours. One morning after prayers the Sultan called for 
a glass to moisten his throat, and it so happened that Tatar Khan 
came to wait upon him just at the same time. His arrival was 
announced to the Sultdn, who was greatly annoyed at being 
thwarted in his enjoyment; so he desired his son Fath Khdn to 
see Tatfrr Khfrn, and to put him off with some excuse. But Tdtdr 
Khan was not to be denied ; in spite of all excuses he would not go 
away, but went in and sat down, saying that he had a statement 
to make. The Sultan was thus compelled to invite him in. 

At that time the Sultan was Iving half-naked {chitn nilmg) 
on his couch ; but before the Khan came in, he wrapped a garment 
around him, and, rising from his couch, sat down on a coverlet. 
The wine and cups he pushed under the bed, and covered all with 
a sheet. When Tfrt&r Kh&n entered, he spied what was hidden 
under the bed, and his suspicions were aroused. He was so troubled 
by the sight that his lips failed to utter the usual salutation. The 
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Sultan spoke not a word, neither did he. At length Tdtar Xh&n 
began to speak (seriously) as if beginning a sermon {ddstan ) , saying, 
that they were about to march against the enemy, and the time 
was one for repentance, self-abasement, and prayer. The Sult&n 
inquired what he meant, and asked if anything untoward had hap- 
pened, and the Kh4n said he perceived certain articles under the 
bed. The Snltdn replied that he liked to take a little now and 
then ; and T&tar Khdn expressed his deep regret that the Sultdn 
should indulge in such a practice. Thereupon the SultAn swore 
an oath that he would drink no more wine while the Khdn was 
with the array. Tatar KhAn gave thanks to God and went 
away. The SultAn sat brooding over the matter and thought the 
Ehin had spoken to him in a disrespectful and unkind manner. 
After some days the Sultan bethought him that they were not 
near HisAr-Firozah, the neighbourhood of which town was in 
a disturbed state; he therefore sent TAtar Khan thither to re- 
store order and quiet, and the KhAn accordingly took his de- 
parture. 

The SultAn then marched through Kanauj and Oudh to 
JaunpAr. Before this time there was no town of any extent 
{>hahr-i dbdddn) there, but the SultAn, observing a suitable site, de- 
tsnnined upon building a large town. He accordingly stayed there 
sue months, and built a fine town on the banks of the Kowah,* to 
which he determined to give the name of SultAn Muhammad 
ShAh, son of Tughlik ShAh, and as that sovereign bore the name 
of JaunAn, he called the place Jaunaupur (Jaunpur). An ac- 
count of this foundation was sent to KhwAja-i JahAn at Dehli. 
Jaunpur was made a (capital) city in the reign of the SultAnu-sh 
Shark KhwAja-i JahAn,® and I intend to give a full account of 
this King of the East in my memoirs {mandkib) of the reign of 
SultAn Muhammad, son of Firoz. After this delay of six 
months, he marched for Bengal, and in due time arrived there. 

SultAn Shamsu-d din was dead, and had been succeeded by 
' SultAn Sikandar, who, fearing the invading force, fled with all 
' The GUmti. 2 See Stenart's “History of Bengal,” p. 96. 
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his forces into the islands (jazdlr) of Ikdala. Plroz Sliah sur- 
rounded these islands, and by his coniniand all liis forces built 
themselves wooden huts,^ and prepared for battle. 

Elerevth Muladdama. — Sulfthi Siltmdar tales refuge in iu 
fortress. — Fall of a bastion of the fort. 

The Sultan having blockaded the islands ■)£ Ikdala, a? above 
stated, ’arrudas (small bali.«tas) and manjanihs were erected ou 
both sides, arrows and darts were discliargcil, tlio business of the 
siege went on, and conflicts occurred every day. The besiened 
were unable to come out of their fortre.-s--, and strict guard was 
kept on both -side* by night ami day. Suddenly one of the prin- 
cipal bastions of the fort of Rikandariya ii 11 down, because it was 
unable to bear the men and the niiiuen--e weight placed upon it. 
A great cry arose from the bcsicg 'iv before tlu' place and the 
be.siegoJ within, and both -sides prej 'red toi battle. IVlicii thr 
alarm readied tlie ears of tlie Riiltun lie li'okej impiiringly uj»» 
his attendants, and J’nncc Fath Kbuii .sngo..-.t( d that the Denial 
army had made a sally from Ikdiil.i. 'i'lie Rultiiii iiiiinidiateK 
called fur his dress, and, girding on lii.s ariii'. he rode to tlie scene 
of the uproar. There he ua- met hy the iiiipetuou' lli4iiiu-l 
Mulk, who told him tliat the chief towoi had i.dlcii under 
the pressure of the > 'owds placed iijioii it. and uiged him lu 
make an iminedi.al- as'-ault and capture the place. The Sultan 
thought over the proposition, and after .serious reflection he 
replied to Hiscimu-d din, that although it was very desirable 
tliat the place .sliould be o.apturcd, still, if it were taken by 
sudden assault, thousands of worthy and respectable women 
would be subjected to violence and indignity at the hands of grace- 
loss men, and ho was therefore resolved to wait nwliile .iiid trust 
ill Providence. All the .army exjiected the order for the assault, 
but accepted patiently the royal decision. 

During the night “the King of the Blacks” mounted “the 
eastern roof^” and urging his Bengalis to work energetically, they 
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laboured all uiglit. and, rc'ftoring the ruined fort, were again pre- 
pared for the attack. The author has been informed by trust- 
worthy people that the fort of IkdAla was built of mud. '•o that 
it was soon repaired and made ready for action. Fighting re- 
commenced and went on, of which no desciiption can be given. 
Provisions at length grew short in the fort, which made the 
Bengalis anxious, and both parties being heartily tired of fight- 
ing, the Almighty disposed the two kings for peace. 

Twdflh Mukaddania. — Conc/if-ion of Peace between l^nltan 
Sikandar and Sultdu Piroz, with the presintation of forty 
elephants. 

Sult&u Sikandar and his people being in great di.strcss, he con- 
sulted with his ministers as to the bi'st course to be piiisued to 
escape from their difficulties. G’hey bi ing unanimous, said that 
the people of Bengal bad never been very friendly with the 
people of the Upper province-,.^ bcc.iu-e tlio decrees of fate had 
so ruled; but if the SultAii would give his consent, they, his 
servants and well-wishers, would semi a person to the ministers 
of Sultan Firoz Shfdi and inak(> propositions of peace. Sultdn 
Sikandar kept silence, and his advisers retired, observing that 
“Silence is one of tlio signs of assent.” His ministcr.s accord- 
ingly sent a clever, confidential .igcnt to the ministcr.s of Sultan 
Firoz to open negotiations for peace, representing that * * • 
the combatants on both sides were JTuhammadans, and tliat these 
contentions were productive of e\il to the professors of I.sldin ; 
it therefore behoved the mini.stcrs of Sultan Firoz to make him 
disposed for peace, as Sultan Sikandar w'as already inclined. 

When these overtures were iii.ide to tlic ministers of Firoz 
Shah, they assembled together, and, after carefully considering 
'the matter, they agreed that the propositions were reasonable, 
and that they would recommend them to his acceptance. These 
wise men accordingly repaired to his presence, and made knowm 

* Ftn-dait, “ the lower country,” meaning Ucngnl ; and hdld-dast, ■' the upper 
country,” meBoing the piorinces dcpondcut on Dtbli. 
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to him the proposals of Sultan SikanJar. He entertained the 
proposal, .and said that as his adversary was reduced to distress, 
and was disposed to peace, it behoved him to listen to the pro- 
position in conformity to the Divine precept tliat “Peace is 
good,” and so stop the sword in its ravages on the people of 
Islam After some consideration he r('])licd, that lie would 
accejit the proposition, on condition that the Khan-i ’azani. Zafar 
Khan, should be placed on the throne in Sunar-gamv. 'Wlien 
the mini'-ters heard this resolution of the Sultan, they * * * 
sent Haihat Khan as envoy, to settle the terms of peace. 

The ministers of Sult&n Sikandar met and received the envoy; 
but although Sultan Sikandar was fully acquainted with all the 
negotiations which had been carried on, he pretended to bo in 
ignorance. Haibat Khan was, according to trii.'^two'-thy statements, 
a countryman of his, and had two sons in his service. When 
he set forth the terms on which peace might be made, Sultiii 
Sikandar replied, that Sultan Firoz had been kind to him, and 
that he was very averse to carrying • u war and slaughter with him. 
Haibat Kh5n conducted himself like an accomplished ambassador, 
what ho had to say ho said woll, tenderly, and warmly. When he 
perceived that Sikandar also spoke in favour of peace, he said that 
the chief reason why Sult^u Firoz had undertaken the campaign 
was the establishment > ; Zatar Khan in the country of bunar- 
ganw. Sultan Sikandar accepted the proposed terms, and agreed 
to surrender Sunar-ginw to Zafar Khd.n. But he added, that if 
this were the object of the campaign, much unnecessary trouble 
had been undertaken ; for if an order had been sent to him from 
Dehli, he would have placed Zafar Khan m possession of the 
place. 

Haibat Kh4n returned to Sultan Firoz in high spirits, and 
made an exact report of all that had passed, including Sikandar s 
consent to allow Zafar Khan to occupy Sunar-ganw. The Sultan 
was satisfied, and expressed his desire to remain at peace with 
Sikandar, and to look upon him as a nephew. [Baiiaf Zhdn 
svhggested that some presents should be given to Sultdn Sikandar 
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a«rf] the Sultan sent into the fort of Ikd41a, by the hands of 
Malik Kabul, otherwise called Toraband, a crown worth 80,000 
tankas, and 500 valuable Arab and Turk! horses, with an ex- 
pression of his wish that henceforth they might never again draw 
the sword. The Sultan then advanced two marches, while Malik 
Kabul proceeded to the fort. It is credibly reported that the 
ditch of the fort of Iskandariya was twenty gaz broad. When 
Malik Kabul reached it, to show his daring, he made his horse 
take a leap, and the high-spirited animal carried him over in 
safety, to the great amazement and admiration of the Bengalis. 
When Malik Kabul was received, he walked seven times round 
the throne of Sikandar, and placed the crown upon his head and 
the robes upon his breast [expressing in strong terms the hope of 
peace and friendship between the two kings']. Sultan Sikandar 
asked him what his name was, and he replied, in the Hindi 
language, “Tordbdnd.” The Sultan again spoke and asked if 
his master had other servants like him, and the Klian replied, 
that he was a slave in the second palace, and that 10,000 men as 
good as he kept night watch over the palace of his sovereign. 
At which Sultdn Sikandar w'as much amazed. 

Sultdn Sikandar, to show his satisfaction, sent forty elephants 
and other valuable presents, expressing, at the same time, his 
desire that ev'ery year there might be a similar interchange of 
brotherly and friendly feeling between them. So long as these 
two sovereigns lived, presents and souvenirs were exchanged, as 
was well known to their subjects; but when they died, the people 
of the two kingdoms did the best they could (rah-i khitd giriftaiuiy 

When the forty elephants were sent to Sultan Firoz, the Sultan 
of Bengal sent one also for Malik Kabul. Firoz Shah was 
greatly pleased, and, in gratifying language, he told Malik 
Kabdl that Snlt&n Sikandar had done well in restoring Sunar- 
gdnw to Za&r Khdn, and that he did not intend to interfere 
forther about it. He then sent for Zafar Khan, and directed 
him to proceed to Sundr-gdnw, offering to remain for a time 
where he was, with his whole force to sustain him. Zafar Khan 
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consulted with his friends, and they all agreed that it would be 
impossible for him to stay at Sunir-ganw, for all his relations 
and friends had perished. He therefore returned to the Sultiii 
and said that he anil his family were so happy and secure under 
the government of Dehli, that he had given up all desire of 
Sunar-ganw, and had re.solvcd to retain his present position in 
peace. For all the Sultan’s persuasion he would not return. 
Sultan Firoz then, to the joy of his friends, went back to his 
garden, and sent oft’ dispatclio.s to Klian-i Jalian. After some 
time, the Sultan proceeded to Jauiipiir, and fioin thence he 
went towards Jajnagar, accompanied by the forty elephants from 
Laklinauti. 

Thirteenth Mttkwkhma. — March of Sultan Firoz from Jaunpiir 
to Jdjnai/ar.^ 

‘When Sultan Firoz re.ichcd Jaunpiir in returning from his 
campaign against Bengal, he detormnicd to proceed to Jiijiiiigiu', 
and his ollicials made every preparation for tho marcli. The 
Sult4n left his baggage’ at hLari-a, and proce. ling from thence he 
hastened to Jajnagar, which place ho reached b}' inakiiig suc- 
cessive marches through Bihar. Tho country of Jajiiiigar was 
very prosperous and happy. The author’s f.ither, who was m 
the royal suite, informed tho writer that it w.is iii a very flourish- 
ing state, and tho abumi nice of corn and fruit supplied all the 
wants of tho army and animals, so that they rccovorod from the 
haidships of the campaign. Sultan Firoz rested at Bamirasi, an 
ancient residence of the arrogant llais. At that time the llai of 
Jajnagar, by name Adaya, had deemed it expedient to quit 
B.iraiiasi, and to take up his residence elsowhcre , so Sultan Firoz 
occupied his palace. The writer has been informed that tliero 
were two forts in Bnnarasi, each populated with a large number 

' The Jajnagar of Cuttack, sec pp. 112 and 234. 

= Two MSS. have jj Jl^ ihi 

Hengal ” proceeded to Karra, which agrees with Lieut. Jjcwis’s trandation in the 
Dehli Journal. The other two MSS. say i -^Al.'vC iLi 

'■ tho Sultan left his baggage train at Earia,” which it undoubtedly correct, and is 
couhrmed by a subsequent i"'' -ge in the lilleeiith JO'tii'li/auia, pa;ie 310. 
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of people. The R4is were Brahmans, and it was held to be a 
religious duty that every one who succeeded to the title of R&i 
at J&jnagar should add something to these forts. They had thus 
grown very large. 

The cowardly R4i of Jajuagar, when he heard of the approach 
of the Sult&n’s army, embatked on bo.ard a boat in great alarm, 
and took refuge on the water. All his country was thrown into 
confusion — some of the inhabitants were made prisoners, others 
fled to the hills. Their horses (hvnla) and cattle became the 
spoil of the army. Those who accompanied the Sultdn relate 
that the numbers of animals of every kind were so great that no 
one cared to take them. Two jUah was the price of a horse 
{burda ) ; ^ as for cattle, no one would buy them. Sheep were 
found in such countless numbers, that at every halt great num- 
bers were slaughtered. If any were not required, they were left 
behind, because a plentiful supply was sure to be found at the 
next stage. The author has mentioned these matters to show 
the prosperity of the country. Ho has further been informed 
that the inhabitants had spacious houses and fine gardens ; they 
had even gardens and walks within their houses, and fruit trees, 
flowers, etc., were cultivated therein. • • • 

The Sult&n left Banarasi with the intention of pursuing the 
B&i of J&jnagar, who had fled to an island in the river, having let 
loose a fierce elephant to occupy the attention of his enemies, and 
to divert them finm pursuing him. This elephant was very wild, 
and would allow no other elephant to approach him. For three 
days the army was actively engaged in endeavouring to take him 
alive, but failed. By the Sultdn’s order he was then slain, and 
the Sultdn with his army entered the fort. News was then 
brought that in the jangal there were seven elephants, and one 
bid she-elephant, which was very fierce. The Sultan resolved 
upon endeavouring to capture these elephants before continuing 
the pniBuit of the Rdf. 

' In page 350, Yol. II., I assigaed the mcBDing of “ hone ” to burda, instead of 
i'nrisonar.** That inteipretation is here confirmed. 
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Fbwrteenth Jifukaddatna, — Elephant hunt. Submission of the 
Jtai of Jdjwujnr. 

[Hunt of the Elephants.'] After some days tlie elephants were 
tired and were cut off from their pasture. The elephaut-Jriveta 
then went into tlie jnngal, and clitiibcd up the trees ; when the 
animals, weak with thirst and hunger, passed slowly mider the 
trees, tlie drivers dropped down upon their backs, and, putting 
ropes and chains upon them, captured the whole eight. 

After the hunt was over, tlie Sultdn directed his attention to 
tlie Rdi of Jajiianar, and entering the palace where he dwelt he 
found many tine buildings. It is reported that inside the Rai's 
fort there was a atone idol which the infidels called Jasan- 
nath, and to which they paid their devotions. Sultdn Firoz, in 
emulation of Mahmiid tSiibukfigin, having rooted up the idol, 
carried it away to Dehli, where he '-ubsotjuontly had it placed in 
an ignominious poaitioii. The Sultan then resolved upon pursuing 
the ll4i into his island ; but the lldi sent some of liis Brahmans 
{pdtar) to wait upon the Sultan. As Sultans consult with their 
clear-sighted niinistor*, so do rdis, idnas, and zamindars take 
counsel with their mahfas * on matter'- of war. In the country of 
Jajnagar the mahias are called pdlars-, and the Eai of Jajiiagar 
had twenty pdfars, otherwise called mahtas, under whose advice 
he conducted all the affairs of his State. In great fear, the R41 
sent five of these putars to wait on the Sultiin, and make his 
submission ; when they represented, with niiieli respect, that the 
Ral had long been a dependent and subject of the Sultiu, and 
they desired to ascertain the Sultan’s intentions. 

When the Sultan had heard wliat they had to say, he replied 
that his intentions had been friendly. He had received certain 
information that elephants were as numerous as sheep in the 
jangal round the R4i’s dwelling, and he had proceeded thither for 
the purpose of hunting. When he approached, the Edi fled in 
alarm, and took refiige in his islands. What was the cause of 

* This word is written mahta and mafha in the different MSS. It is evidently the 
Hindi mahout or Mahatt I^tar is cocinon. in Orissas 
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tiis flight? After explanations, the Eai sent twenty mighty 
elephants as an offering, and agreed to furnish certain elephants 
yearly in payment of revenue. The Sultan then sent robes and 
insignia by the mahtas to the llai, he granted robes to them also, 
and then they returned home. After this the Sultan started on 
his return, taking with him, from the two countries of Lakhnauti 
and Jdjnagar, seventy-three elephants, having stayed two years 
and seven months in those territories. 

Fifteenth Muhadilama. — Return of Firoz Shah from Jdjnagar 
hy difficult roads. 

After the Sultdn had started on his return to Dehli, the guides 
lost their way, and proceeded over mountains and plains and 
along the banks of a river like the Jihun. The author’s father, 
who accompanied the march, stated tliat the army ascended and 
descended mountain after mountain, and passed through jangals 
and hills until they were quite in despair and utterly worn ont 
with the fatigues of the arduous march. No road was to be 
found, nor any grain. Provisions became very scarce, and the 
army was reduced to the verge of destruction. For six months 
no news of the Sultan reached DeliH, and the Ehan-i Jahan was 
in great alarm. Day after day he rode about the environs of 
the city, and fear of him kept the country at peace. At the 
end of six months, a road was discovered, and the Sult&n de- 
termined to send a messenger to Dehli. He gave public notice 
that all who wished to write to their families and friends might 
take this opportunity. This gave great satisfaction, and every 
man of the army, from the liighest to the lowest, wrote some 
account of his condition. The letters were sent to the tent of 
the Sult&n, and the number of them was so great that a camel- 
load of letters was sent to Dehli. When they reached the city, 
the Elh&n-i Jah&n made great public rejoicing, the letters were 
piled in a heap before the palace, and all who expected letters 
were directed to come forward and receive them. 

The Sultan’s army having at length traversed the mountains 
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and jungles, and having crossed the river, after enduring great 
privations and practising many expedients, eaine out into the 
open country. They thanked God for their deliverance, and the 
Sultan hastened to rejoin his baggage-train (Jnmguh). When 
tlie Sultan \\as at Jajnagar, ho left the baggage train at Karra, 
where it still remained. A /nrmnn was sent to Dehli annouiiciu" 
the return of the Sultan, and the Khaii-i Jahaii made suitable 
preparations for his reception. 

Sixteenth Mnhtddama. — Arrival of the S’lltnn af DM. Erection 
of habbas {juiiilionsfor puhln: ii‘/oiriiii/s). 

l_Itejoieinffs at The author has been iiiforraod that the 

town of FirozAbiid was not yet populous, and neither the linlil; 
(palace) nor the fort was erected, yet one labhn uas erected there. 
On the day the Sultan entered Dehli, * * * the seventy-three 
elephants, in gorgeous trapping.'v, preceded him like a flock of 
sheep * * • into the Kushk-i Huniayun, without any drivers. ** 
The Sultan employed himself at Dehli in State atlairs. Among 
his other qualities, he had a remarkable fondness for history. 
Just at this time MaulAna ZiAu-d dm Barni, the author of the 
Tdrikh-i Firoz Shuhl died, and tin* Sultan expressed to every 
learned man the great desire he felt for an historical record of 
the events of his own reign. When he desjiaircd of getting 
such a work written, he caused the following lines, of his own 
composition {az zahdn-i khwesh'), to be inscribed in letters of gold 
on the walls {’imdrat) of the Kushk-i ShikAr-rav, and on the domes 
of the Kushk-i nuzul, and the walls {'imdrat) of the minarets of 
stone which are within the Kushk-i SliikAr-rav at Firozabad 
“ I made a great hunt of elephants, and I captured so many : 
“ I performed many glorious deeds ; and all this I have done 
“ That in the world and among men ; in the earth and among 
mankind, these verses 

“ May stand as a memorial to men of intelligence, and that 
the people of the world, and the wise men of the age, may follow 
the example.” ^ 

' The Sult&n's verses certainly do not rise above the level of his exploits. 
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Secenteenth Muh(ddama. — Hapiiim ',h of the people in the reign of 
I'u'oz Shah. 

After lu:j ictiirn from Tjakhnauti, the Sultan was much oc- 
cupied with building. He ciiiindotcd, with much care, the hmhk 
at Firozdbad, and also roiimiencL'd a lualik in the middle of that 
torn. After the lapse of tw'o half years, every man of the 
army now returned to his liomc. 'I'he Sultan passed his time in 
three ways; 1. In liiiniiii", * * 2. In directing the affairs 

of State; * * * 3. In huihliiig ; • » * Tlirough the attention 
^Ykich the Sultan devoted to a'limni'tration, the country grew 
year by year more prosperous and the people more happy. He 
assigned thirty-six laa^ of tiiiila-. for learned and religious men, 
and about a 100 laca in pon'ion^ and j;ifts to tlie poor and needy. 
[Every firm of the eoiniUHiid'/ '•h'lie"' in the yeiirrul /irosiii nty."] 
One day tlie Suittiu went hunting, and in juir-uit ot. lu^ ipiarry, 
liaving .separated from liis tollowii-. li went to <i garden 
w'liero ho met a woman fw/zose lunu itimi ihoiccd Imn the 
necessity of more strict attuilion to tin d)ila> q/ reicniie ad- 
minhtrationl. During the forty that Fiinz Sli.ili reigned, 
all his people were happy and ronlenteil; but when ho de- 
parted, and the territory of Dehli eame into the hands of 
others, by the will of fate, the people were di'pi'r'eil .uul the 
leanicd w’cre scattered. At length the inhabitant-, -iiiall and 

O 

great, all .suffered from the inroads of the Mughal--. I'lio aged 
author of this work has written a full ai-eount thereof in Ins 
Description of the Sack of Dehli [Xd,r-i khnrfdq 

Eighteenth Mnkaddama . — Coinjind of Nayarlot 'Kinnjid). 

After his return from Lakhnaiiti, Sultan Firoz determined 
p, upon a hunting expedition in the neighbourhood of Daulatabad, 
and started thither with a .'•uitablo train of attendants and tent 
equipage. lie arrived at lihayiina, where ho rested for a while, 
and State allairs then ncces.>itatcd his return to Dehli. After- 
wards ho marched with his army towards Nagarkot, and. passing 

t 
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by the valleys of Nakhach nuh garhi,' he arrived with his army 
!it Ifagarkot, which he found to bo very strong and secure. The 
R&i shut himself up in his fort, and the Sultan’s forces plundered 
all his country. The idol, Jw-dU-mukin', much worshipped by ' 
the infidels, was situated in the road to Nagarkot. This idol is 
said to have been placed in a secluilcd room, where it was 
worshipped by the Hindus. Some of the infidels have re- 
ported that Sultan Firoz went specially to «cc this idol and held 
a golden umbrella over its head. Hut the author was informed 
by his respected father, who was in the Sultan’s retinue, that 
the infidels slandered the Sultan, who w'as a religious, God- 
fearing man, who, during the wliole forty years of his reign, 
paid strict obedience to the law, and that such an action was 
impossible. The fact is, that when he wont to see the idol, 
all the rah, rdiias, and zaminddrs who aceoinpaiiied him 
were summoned into Ins presence, when he addressed them, 
saying, “0 fools and weak-minded, liow can yc pray to and 
worship this stone, for our holy law tolls us that those who oppose 
the decrees of our religion will go to hell?” The Sultdn held 
the idol in the deepest detestation, but the infidels, in tiio blind- 
ness of their delusion, have made this false statement against 
him. Other infidels have s-aid tliat Sultan Muhammad Shah bin 
Tiighlik Shah held an umbrella over this same idol, but this also 
is a lie ; and good Muhammadans should pay no hood to such 
statements. These two Sultans were sovereigns specially chosen 
by the Almighty from among the faithful, and in the whole 
course of their reigns, whenever they took an idol temple they 
broke and destroyed it ; how, then, can such assertions be true ? 
These infidels must certainly have lied ! 

The Hal of Nagarkot withdrew into the keep of his stronghold, 
which was invested by the royal forces in double, nay, even in ten- 
old lines. Mnnjaniks and ’arrddas were erected on both sides, and 

‘ This is not very intelligible ; the original words are^l j 

j It may ho read “N&khaoh of the nine forts.” 
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so many stones were discharged that they elashed in the air and 
were dashed to pieces. For six months the siege went on, and 
both sides exhibited great courage and endurance. At length 
fortune inclined to the Sultan. He was one day examining the 
fortress, when he perceived the Bai standing on the top of his 
dtadel. There he stood, in an attitude of humility, and stretch- 
ing fiirth his hand in sign of distress, he elasped his hands and 
bowed in subjection. When the Sultan observed this, he drew a 
handkerchief from his bosom, and, waving it kindly towards the 
B&i, he signed for him to come down. The Mahtas of the B&i 
assembled [and counselled surrende}-]. So the Bai, throwing off 
bis pride, came down &om his fort, and, making apologies, cast 
himself at the feet of the Sultan, who with much dignity placed 
bis band on the back of the Bai, and having bestowed on him 
robes of honour and an umbrella, sent him back to his fort. So 
the Bbi returned laden with presents which he had received from 
the royal treasury, and accompanied by several fine horses which 
had been given to him. Thus, by the favour of God, the Sult&n 
became master of Nagarkot. When he left the fort, to return to 
his capital, the Bai sent many offerings and horses of priceless 
worth. • • • 

KhK III. — CoMCERNING THE AFFAIRS OF ThATTA AMD THE 
SUBMISSION OF THE JaM AND BaBINIYA. EsTABUSHMENT 
OF THE TAS-I GhABITAI,. 

first Mukaddama. — Resolution of the Sultan with Khdn-i Johan 
about Thatta. 

* * * Four whole years passed after the Sultan’s return from 
Lakhnanti, during which he stayed principally at Dehli and 

E ended to the afi^rs of his people, though from time to time 
turned his thoughts towards the concerns of the people of 
Ihatta. Whenever he spoke of this place he used to stroke 
liis beard, and exclaim that it was a hundred thousand 
pities that his predecessor, Sultan Muhammad Shah Tughlik, 
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had failed in conquering it. From these indications tlie 
nobles and attendants clearly perceived that his thoughts were 
bent upon an expedition to that country. One day, in private 
consultation with his wazir, Khan-i Jah4n, he disclosed the 
secret thoughts of his heart, saying, “ What sort of men are 
they of Thatta, and are they exempt from apprehension, because 
they opposed tho late Sultan when he entered their territorj', 
and he ended his life before the contest was concluded? Often, 
during his illness, ho looked at me and said, ‘ Would that God 
would turn iny sickness into health, so that I might subdue 
these people of Thatta • If God should please to take me, still 
this desire will remain constant in my heart.’ ” Sultiin Firoz 
recalled to the mind of thdChan-i Jahftn how Sultan Muhammad 
had died vvithout accomplishing this dearest wish of his heart; 
and wont on to say that as God had made him the successor to 
Muhammad, had not, then, the duty of exacting vengeance de- 
volved upon him? The minister carefully pondered over the 
matter, and replied that tho Sultftn’s views were right and ex- 
pedient. Two objects might be gained : First, it was a duty to 
cany out the testaments and precepts of predecessors ; children 
and brethren are bound to be zealous in avenging their deceased 
relatives, and this duty is more especially incumbent on kings. 
Secondly, it is an obligation on kings that every year they should 
strive to subdue fortresses, for, as Sa’di says, 

“ If a holy man eats half his loaf, he srill give the other half to a beggar , 

“ But if a king conquers all the world, ho will still seek another world to conquer." 

Tho minister being thus in accord with the wislies of the 
Sultftn, he ordered the necessary preparations to be made for an 
expedition to Thatta. The ministers accordingly proceeded to 
inquire into the number of soldiers present and absent, and 
made a report of tho numbers of horse and foot who nere present, 
and of those who were absent. The report soon spread abroad 
that tho Sultftn meditated an expedition against Thatta. He 
had undertaken in the course of his reign several enterpnzes, 
which had gratified his people, and they now eagerly came 
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ward to join hid army. When the muster was called, four, 
ten, and eleven fold of irregulars {ghair-wajh) appeared ; ^ and 
the regulars (wajh-ddr) through long tranquillity attended in 
great numbers with horses and arms. So the Sultan started for 
Thatta, accompanied by his nobles and followers. 

Second Miikaddama. — March of Firoz Shah to Thatta. 

Before the Sultan departed on his expedition he made pilgrim- 
ages to the saints and holy men who were buried near Dehli, as 
other great kings had done before him, to invoke the assistance 
of their prayers. This was the usual practice of the Sultdn. 
Whenever he was about to make a journey for a month or two, 
he used to visit the shrines of holy men and famous kings, to in- 
voke their aid and to cast himself on their protection, not trust- 
ing to his own power and greatness. \_Account of his devotions 
and charities.'] 

The Sult4n having thus discharged his religious duties, he placed 
himself at the head of his brave and numerous army, and turned 
towards Thatta. The author intends, in his fourth book, to give 
an account of the many servants who joined the royal army. 
In those days the author's father served in the minister's office 
(dar mahal-i d'mdn-i wizaraf) among the great officials. The 
Sult&n's army consisted of 90,000 cavalry and 480 elephants. 
The £han-i 'azam, Tatar Khdn, was now dead. The toazir, 
Ehdn-i Jahdn, was left as viceroy in Dehli \Tents and equip- 
age]. When the Sultan started, he resolved to pay a visit to 
the shrine of Shaikh Faridu-d din, at Ajodhan, aud, on arriving 
at that town, he accomplished this object. When he reached 
the confines of Bhakkar and Siwistan, he issued au order for 
collecting all the boats of the country, and when as many as 
five thousand had been brought together, he placed them by 

* I trenalate this passage somewhat douhtfally with the light of the contest, which 
aridsDfly implies that more men were ready than were icquired. The words are 

•tO-wb Sfc) 

See igri, p. 327. 
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tlioasands under the command of his principal ofiScers, and the 
author’s father had command of one division. The order was 
given to descend the river Sind, and in a few days they reached 
Thatta. The Sultan himself marched in company with a force 
along the hither bank of the river. 

Third Mukaddama. — Descent of Sultan Ftroz on Thatta. 

In these days the territory of Thatta was divided into two parts, 
one division lying on the hither {kirdna) or Dehli side of the river 
Sindh, and the other on the farther (guzdrd) or Thatta side; both 
of them populated by a numerous and warlike people. At that 
time the Jam, brother of Rai Unar, and Babiniya, his brother’s 
son, were masters of Thatta.' They made great show of their 
prowess and [collecting their forces they prepared for resist- 
ance\ Mud forts had also been built in both divisions of Sind. 
The Jam, and Babiniya the arrogant,® made ready for battle; 
the Sultdn also, having approached Thatta, arrayed his forces, 
and a battle seemed imminent from day to day. But grain 
became scarce in the army of the Sultin. A pestilence also 
broke out among the horses, which was a very grievous calamity, 
and greatly disheartened the troops of every rank. Of the whole 
90,000 horses which had marched with the Sultan, only one- 
fourth, at the utmost, lemained alive. The dearness of grain 
caused great dismay ; the price rose from two to three tankas a 
man, and even beyond that. When the men of Thatta saw 
these sullerings of their adversaries, the Jam and Babiniya re- 
solved to seize the opportunity and to make an attack. 

Fourth Mukaddama. — Engagement with the army of Thatta. 

The .Jam, and Babiniya the arrogant, came forth from their 
fort with a largo force of horse and foot, and drew up in array 

1 [This is according to the version of the two MSS. of the East India Libisiy 
Sir n. Elliot’s and Mr. Thomas' MSS. are here defective. They omit the name 
“ tJnar,” and change “Bibiniya’’ into “Thatta," making sheer nonsense. Firishts 
gives only one name, '* Jam Bany, the son of J&m Afra” (or, according to the text, 
Gliafra). See Mir Ma’sdm, Tol. I. of this work, p. 226.] 

’ [Khud-kum, this epithet IS appended to his name until he made his submissioii.] 
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against the royal forces. WJien the Snltaii heard of their 
advance, he also drew out his forces, and, upon examination, 
there proved to ho hardly one-fourth cavalry. Famine also had 
broken down the vigour and spirit of his men. Still, like a 
valiant king, he made ready for battle, and arranged his forces 
in three divisions — a centre and two wings. The elephants 
were divided among the three divisions. He then put on his 
armour, and, baton in hand, rode through the whole array, en- 
couraging and cheering the men. This raised the spirits of his 
people and incited their devotion. 

The Sult&n passed along in front of his forces speaking words 
^ of encouragement, and all men offered up their prayers for 
him. Although he affected not to tear the vast force of his 
enemies, still, in his heart, he looked with apprehension on the 
weakness of his own army, and prayed to God for assistance. 
The enemy’s numbers amounted to about 20,000 cavahy and 
400,000 infantry. With all this enormous force the enemy were 
unable to force an action, but discharges of arrows were inter- 
I changed. Heaven fought on tn *de of the Sultan, and such 
a storm of wind arose that the mei. ’°re unable to open their 
eyes. Still, the brave men on both side, naintained a struggle. 
The Sultan, notwithstanding the weakness i " his force, resolved 
to advance, and the whole army, making one vigorous and united 
charge, the enemy fled and took refuge in their fort. * * * The 
Sultan was thus left master of the field. He then held a council, 
[ and announced his intention to retire upon Gujarat and reinforce 
his army, but he added that if God spared him ho would return 
again the following year and push his enterprize. 

Fifth Mukaddama. — Retreat of Firoz Shah from, Thatta to 
, Gujarat. 

account of what passed at the council, and of the de- 
termination to retreat into Gujarat to recruit, and return in 
^ the following year, when the crops would he ripe and grain 
plmiiful.'\ The Sultan then gave orders for the marcli, which 
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spread universal joy throughout the army. • * The Khan-i ’azaim 
(Zafar Khan), who had under his command a large force of 
Bengalis, had charge of the rear. When the enemy found 
that the Sultan had retreated, with all his forces and btiggago 
(as they supposed), towards Dehli, they pursued. The first day 
the royal army made a march of ten kos, and the enemy coming 
up, a sharp encounter took place between them and Zafar Khdn, 
in which they were repulsed. The heads of several Thatta men 
were cut off aud sent to the Sultan. All the fleet of boats fell 
into the hands of the enemy, but the baggage was carried off 
with the army to Gujarat. 

Sixth Mukaddama. — Falling of the army into Kiinchl-ran (the 
Ran of Kach) 

When Sultan Firoz fell back victorious, grain, which was dear, 
became dearer ; day by day it rose higher, and the state of the horses’ 
feet is beyond description. Grain rose to one tanka and two tankt 
a sir, and even at that price was not to be obtained. Men, through 
craving hunger and helpless nakedness, could not pursue theii 
way, and in their extreme distress gave up in despair. As no 
com was to be procured, carrion and raw hides were devoured; 
some men even were driven by extreme hunger to boil old hides, 
and to eat them. A deadly famine reigned, and all men saw death 
staring them in the face. All the horses were destroyed, and 
the khans aud maliks were compelled to pursue their weary way 
on foot. Not one steed remained in the army, and by the will 
of God all ranks were reduced to the same state of destitution. 
The guides who led the way and conducted them, had maliciously 
misled them into a place called Kunchi-ran. In this place all 
the land is impregnated with salt to a degree impossible to de- 
scribe, and if the water was held upon the tongue it crystalized. 

When the army was thus reduced to the extremity of despair, 
the Sult&n had one of the false guides beheaded. Then the others 
came honestly before him and said : “ We have dealt falsely toward 
you, and have led you into a place where none but yon could 
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have survived ; not even things which could fly in the air and 
drive along like tlie wind. This place is called Kdnclii-ran, and 
the sea is near. Tho saltness of the water ai’ises from this 
proximity, and tlic district is deadly.” When the people heard 
these words of their guides, they gave themselves utterly up to 
despair. The Sultan ordered (the guides) to find fresh water for 
him and his followers, and to lead them away from this salt 
water. The water, indeed, was so excessively salt that all men 
were in amazement and despair. As far as the eye could reach, 
all was salt water. When, after endless labours and hardships, 
the wretched men found fresh water, they rushed into the middle 
' of it. So excessive was the prevalence of salt, that if a pot of 
fresh water was placed upon the iniprciinated ground, the fresh 
I water became salt, and no one could ln-ar it on his tongue. 

When with great difficulty and exertion they escaped fi’om 
that salt country they came into a desert where no bird laid an 
egg, or flapped its wing, whore no tree w as to bo seen, and where 
no blade of grass grew. If even a lethal weed had been wanted 
' it could not have been found. No other desert, however fearful, 
could be compared with this. [Despair of the men and distress 
of the Four calamities had at once assailed them ; 

famine, the necessity of walking on foot, the terrors of the deadly 
desert, and separation from beloved ones. 

For six months no news of the army reached Dehli, where 
I eveiy one, small and great, was in distress, believing that the 
Snlt&D and his army were lost. Khan-i Jah&n, the wazir, by 
bis great prudence and sagacity, managed te maintain order; 
and fear of him restrained all disposition to create disturbances. 
The &ct of the disappearance of the Sultan and his army became 
known through all the country, and every house was filled with 
t I monming. * * * 

r; When Elhfin-i Jah&n saw the perilous condition in which the 
K country was placed, he removed all the Sult&n’s valuables from 
' the palace to his own house, and issued numerous orders to 
■cstrMn any exhibition of individual power. Every day he rode 
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about the city displaying his own strength, but when he per- 
ceived that the rumour (of the king’s destruction) gathered force 
from day to-day, he feigned to have received a despatch from the 
Sultan announcing the safety of the royal person. This allayed 
all apprehension, and was the cause of groat rejoicing, after 
which every one went on as usual with his own business. If 
kings had not wise and able ministers they could never leave 
their kingdoms, and never engage in conquest. [Eulogy of 
Khdn-i Jahdn,] 

Seventh Muhaddama. — Lament atio7iS of the soldiers, and 
anxiety of the Sultdn in KhncM-ran. 

* * * In every march thousands of men and horses died. * * 
At length the Sultin in his trouble prayed earnestly for rain, * * 
and God ir, his great mercy raised clouds in the .sky. On every 
side they r -lied up swiftly, cloud upon cloud ; the rain fell, and 
the water-courses ran. All men drank and used Iho water, anh 
were delivered from their trouble. On the same day a road of 
escape was discovered. * * * 

As soon as he emerged from the desert the Sultan returned 
humble thanks to the Almighty, and then sent a despatch to 
Dehll for Khdn-i Jahuii, “ informing him of the safety of the 
Sultan and of all his army”^ \iohich gave rise to great rejoicings 
in the capital]. 

Eighth Mukaddama. — Arrival of Sultdn Firoz in Gujarat. 

The Sultdn, on escaping from the desert, marched speedily 
with his army into Gujarat, and his men then rested ftoni their 
troubles. At that time Amir Husain, son of the late Amir 
Miran, Mustaufi of the State, governed the country of Gujarit 
with the titles Maliku-sh Shark, Prince of the East, and, 
Nizdmvrl Mulk, Administrator of the State, and ffek-ndm, of 

this statentent wftli the picture of 8afi'ariog'‘a]id death, previously draTVe, exceeds even 
tlie ordinary stretch of Oriental licenses 
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good repute. lie was an active ruler, but when he waited on his 
sovereign, tlic Sultan demanded witli much warmth why he had 
sent no supplies and assistance for the relief of the army, and 
why he Jiad allowed the army to perish. Ho was dismissed 
from his government, and his estates were resumed. The Sultan 
remained in Gujarat recruiting his army. The irregulars* 
having received six, ten, and eleven ?) from the kindness 

of the Sultan, in a short time they were all horsed. Under these 
circumstances Malik ’Imadu-1 Mulk, one of the pillars of the 
State of Dehli, took up the case of the regulars {wajli-ddrs) and 
represented to his Majesty that the irregulars had by his bounty 
become mounted while the regulars, through great distress, were 
obliged to go on foot, and were in deep trouble and despair. 
Their villages were in the neighbourhood of Dehli, while they 
were (far away and) in great distres.'-. They had come into this 
country (of Gujardt) in straggling parties,® and how could they 
obtain anything from Dehli — they u ere indeed in a pitiable con- 
dition. The Sultdn replied that he know his regular soldiers 
{wajh-dflr) were in great distress and were reduced to go on foot 
through the hardships they had undergone. They had rendered 
him their aid, but their villages were far distant, and they had 
the greatest difficulty to get a handful of corn. Their children, 
too, required maintenance, so that thi-y were in the greatest pos- 
sible difficulty. Under these circumstances he directed that loans 
should be advanced to them from the public treasury. In ac- 
cordance with this order every man received an advance, some of 
a hundred, some of seven hundred, and some of a thousand 
tankas; thus they obtained new outfits and remounts. Orders 

* The word translated •* irregulars ’’ is ghair wajh, “ one without pay , " it is 
opposed to the vugh-ddra, the regulars or pay receivers. The first sentence nf 
this passage is amhigooua ; it runs thus . 

Tha general sense is obvious, and is sufficiently indicated by the translation. 

* [Sjgahtdd da haahtdd, literally eighty by eighty.**] 
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were also written to Ehan-i Jahin at DcliH, that no interference i 
of any kind should be made in the villages of the regular } 
soldiers, and that the officers of Government should be strictly ! 
enjoined to do them no harm, so tliat something might come to 
the soldiers and tliat their children might be maintained in i 
comfort at home. I 

Sultan Firoz expended the whole revenue {mdl) of Gujarat, 
amounting to about two krors, in refitting his army and in the , 
payment of his troops, so that he might march once more against | 
Thatta. When he was on the point of departure he wrote 
Khan-i Jahan [announcing his intention ahd directing the 
Khan to send him ample supplies\ 

Ninth Muhaddama. — Khan-i Jahan sends supplies to the 
Sultan in Gujarat. 

When Firoz Shah was about to march for Thatta, Kh4n-i 
Jah&n made groat efforts to send supplies, and gave orders to the 
officials urging them to exert themselves in the eollection of 
supplies, munitions and money. The vast quantities collected 
exceed all description ; seven lacs of tankas were expended upon 
only one kind of military weapon. These provisions were des- 
patched from day to day, and they arrived in such vast quantities 
in Gujarat that it was difficult to provide carriage for them. 
Khau-i Jahan sent with them a letter [expressing his hope for 
the safety and success of the Sultan in his enterprize]. 

The Sultan gave orders for the march to Thatta, which was 
received with much joy by the army. * * Just at this time letters 
were received firom Bahram Khan, son-in-law of Hasan Khdn 
Kangu from Daulatibdd, representing that Bahram Khdn held 
Daulatabad, but that a dispute had arisen between him and the 
son of Hasan K&ngu, he therefore solicited the Sultan to ceme 
himself and assume the seat of royalty. [After consultatum 
the Sultdn replied that he must first conquer Thatta ; he woM 
afterwards proceed to DaulatdbdJ\. 

Postponing the affairs of Daalat&b&d to those of Thatta, he 
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left Zafer Khftn in charge of Gujarat. He had at first intended 
to place Malik Naib Barbak in charge, and the robes and titles 
had all been prepared ; but the Saltan never transacted any 
bosiness without referring to the Kurdn for an augury, and now 
when he tried the fal (augury) it was against N&ib Barbak, and 
; ia favour of Zafar Khdn. The latter was accordingly sent for, 
I md the robes of investiture, the estates and full powers were 
given to him. Such was the trust of Firoz Shfth in the indica- 
tions of the Divine will. 

Tenth Mnkaddama. — March of Sultan Firoa from Gvjardt 
^ to Thatta. 

When the Sultan marched the second time for Thatta, many 
of his men, who had gone through the hardships of the first 
I campaign, went off with their outfits to their homes. On being 
’ apprized of this, the Sultan consulted his officers, who advised 
him to appoint sentinels, to prevent desertions. The Sultftn 
[among other reasons for rejecting this advice'] said, “If 
^ the Almighty wills that I should conquer Thatta, the presence 
of these men is unnecessary ; but if I am to fail, what can they 
dof” He then sent orders to Khan-i Jahan, directing him to 
look after all men who returned from the army to the city, and, 
for the sake of example, to apprehend and inflict the tadaruh-i 
mdnaioi upon all those who had been regularly retained [ckdkar) 
y and had received money from the State. They were not to be 
Bubjected to the taddruk-i khusraioi. In affairs of State the 
taddruk-i khusrawi, or imperial remedy, signifies execution, 
Iianishmont or amercement ; but the taddruk-i ma'nawi, or 
Ooral remedy, is to expose a man to the shafts of public re- 
proach. This was following the precepts of the Prophet. 
* • • In obedience to these orders Khan-i Jahdn directed his 
officers to apprehend every man who returned from the army, 
after due inquiry, a man proved to be a regular retainer, he 
^ was subjected to the taddruk-i ma'nawi. Some well known 
I offianders were exposed in the hdzdrs for a day or two to the 
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gaze of all men, and wore then sot free without further chastise- 
ment, and without their villages or pay being touched. 

Eleventh MUkaddama. — Descent of Sultan Firoz Shah upm 
Thatta in afavourahle season.. 

At the commencement of his march to Tliatta, the Sultan 
consulted the Shaikhii-1 Islam. * * * On this occasion the boats 
emploj'cd were few. AVhen he arrived in the vicinity of Thatta, 
the inhahitauis were all busily engaged in agricultural operations, 
totally ignorant of liis return, which was quite unexpected. 
When the Sultan retreated to Gujarat, the people of Thatta 
made a verse, which nas currently repeated among them, saying, 
“ By the will of find Sultan IMuhaminad Tughlik died in pur- 
suit of us, and Sultan Firoz Shah has fled before us.” The 
news of the Sultan’s ajiproach reached Thatta, and it was in 
every Sindian’s mouth that tlie King of Ilind was approaching 
with larg armies, and that Sultan Firoz was advancing once 
more in great foi’co from Gujarat. In fear of the Sultan they 
destroyed their crop.s on the bank of the Sindh, and, crossing 
the river, took refuge in mud fort«.* When the Sultan arrivol 
he perceived that the inhabitants liad destroyed all their spring 
crop, and that they liad crossed to the other '•idc of the river 
where tlicv were bu.silv cusajicd in formiii”: batteries and cn 
trenchments. The Sultan’s troops were in good case and ii 
high spirits, although the price of grain was as high as eigh 
and ten jitals for five sirs, because the crop was uot yet ripe 
When the new grain came in the piiicc fell. Under the orders o 
the Sultan the troops went out in all diroction.s, foraging in thi 
villages for grain. Tho villages on the Iiithcr side {hraiia) of tin 
Sindh were numerous, and the iiiliabitants of sonic had not beer 
able to escape over the river. These were taken prisoners, anc 
when the fact became known to tho Sultan, ho issued a proclama- 
tion, in which he said the prisoners were a mere liaiidful ; they 

^ ^ - Possibly a propel name, “tho fort of Kali,” though more bkclj, 

.lb translated, “ mud forts.” 
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were Miisulnians, and nothing -was to bo gained by keeping them 
captive, and making them slaved. Tliose who had prisoners 
were ordered not to keep them, on pain of being deemed criminal, 
but to hand them over to the proper authorities. About 4,0dC) 
Sindians were accordingly brought to the government offiei', and 
were directed to be kept in secure custody ; three sirs of grain 
I being allowed to each one daily from the minister’s office. At 
that time mung was five tankas a man, and broad {jarrat) fr>u- 
tankas a man. According to tho orders of the Sultan muno 
was given to the prisoners, and all his orders in respect of them 
were obeyed. Behold tho kindness and clemency of Piroz Shdh! 

J^Tw^fth Mukaddama. — Malik 'Imddu-l Mulk and Zafar Khan 
cross the Sindh and fight a battle with the Sindians. 

When the Sultan was posted on the hither side [kiruhu) of 
the river Sindh, tlic enemy, in great numbers, was on the op- 
posite side (guziird). and occasionally crossing over .skirmishes 
occurred. Tho Sultsiu determined to send a force over the river 
and harass the enemy. ’Imddu-1 Mulk and Zafar Khd.n uei i ap- 
pointed to the command, and were directed to cross the liver. 
A ^ody of Sindians, in strong force and with great braverj , dis- 
puted the passage of the river,^ and resisted the crossing of men 
in boats. After much examination and exertion the transit was 
, found to be impracticable. Consultations were licld, and it was 
then determined that Malik Tmadu-1 Mulk and Zafar Khan, with 
a strong force, should fall back, as if proceeding towards Dehli. 
The fleet of boats also was directed to accompany them. Tin; plan 
of operations was that they were to proceed a hundred and twenty 
kos up the near hank of the Sindh, and effect a crossing just 
below Bhakkar. After the passage, they wore to marcli back oil 
the opposite side of the river, and give battle to the enemy. 
The plan succeeded, and the force marched down in to the 

* The woids of this sentence down to this point, are to he found in only one of tho 
fonr MSS., No. 1002 of the East India Lihraty. 
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territory of the enemy Upon this the enemy, horse and fool» 
came forth from their forts in great numbers, and a fierce battle 
{jang) ensued which cannot be described. 

Sultan Firoz was a very cautious man. The fort of Thatta 
was visible (from his side of the river), but from the great breadth 
of tho stream, the land on the opposite side was not discernible. 
Therefore, it could not be seen how the fight with the array pro- 
gressed. Sultan Firoz stood dratching in expectation, his eyes 
now lifted to heaven and now strained over the river, in order to 
learn what was passing. By divine inspiration he sent a trusty 
man across the river in a boat with orders directing his forces to 
desist from battle and return to him. The combatants on both 
sides were Musulmdns, and if the fighting went on, many 
innocent persons would be slain. They were accordingly directed 
to return by the same way they had gone. When the messenger 
delivered these commands to ’Im^du-1 Mulk and Zafar Khdn, 
they retreated with their whole force — marching the 120Ao»up 
the farther or Thatta side of the river to Bhakkar, where they 
crossed back and rejoined the main army. The Sultan then said 
to ’Imadu-1 Mulk, where can this handful of Thattians fly to, 
unless they creep into an ant-hole like a snake. My army shall 
remain hero, and wc will build a large city. ^ 

Thirteenth Mukaddama. — ‘‘IwAdu-l Mulk goes to Dehli for 
reinforcements. 

Some days after the Sultan held a privy council, in which it 
was determined that ’Ima.du-1 Mulk should proceed to Dehh, in 
order to raise reinforcements, and then return to Thatta. On his 
taking leave the Sultan charged him not to give any orders to 
Khdii-i Jahaii about collecting the forces, for tho Khan was not 
the man to slight or neglect the directions of his master in the 
smallest degree. Upon his arriving in the capital, he directed 
him to wait upon the Kh&n, and say that he had been sent to 

1 [“Dar zamin-i Thatthiydn — into the country of the men of Thatta.” It* 
enemy are generally called '* Thatthiydn," men of Thattha.] 
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iAvise with him on the matter. The simple order of the Sultfiir 
was quite sufficient to ensure the despatch of reinforcements by 
the Khin. 

[FHendly and courteous reception of'Imddu-l Khdn-i 

Jah&n sent a lac of tankas to 'Imadu-I Mulk for subsistence 
money l^alkfa), and despatched demands for men to all the 
various dependencies of the State : to Badaun, Kanauj, Sandila, 
Oudh, Jaunpur, Bihfi,r, Tirhut, Ohanderf, Dhdr, the interior and 
exterior of the Do4b, Sam4na, Dipalpur, Multan, Ldhor, and 
other dependencies (iktd'dt). Kh&n-i Jah&n used to take his 
seat every day for expediting the business, and Tmadu-1 Mulk 
used to attend and assist him. In time the force was assembled, 
and was despatched under the charge of 'Im&du-l Mulk, who 
marched with all possible speed and joined the Sultdn. When 
he arrived he highly praised the zeal and activity of Khin-i 
Jah&n, and the Sult&n was greatly pleased to hear this commen- 
dation, and to see the arrival of the reinforcements. The new 
men passed in review before him, and each man received a present 
of clothes. 

When the Sindians heard of the arrival of the reinforcements 
from Dehli their hearts failed them, and they began to quarrel with 
each other. The troops of the Sult&n were, by God’s grace, very 
well supplied with comforts, and those who had formerly deserted, 
being informed of this, greatly repented the step they had taken. 

But a terrible famine now appeared among the enemy. As on 
the former occasion, famine had occurred in the army of the 
Sult&n, when the scarcity of grain was the cause of great misery; 
so now on the second occasion, the dearness of grain brought 
dismay upon the enemy. The cause of the scarcity was that 
when the Sult&n retreated from his first attempt on the country, 
the people of Thatta returned to their old homes with great satis- 
&ction. Being free from all apprehension of any future attack 
they sowed all the grain which they possessed. When harvest 
time came, Sult&n Firoz returned from Gujarat and took pos- 
sesmon of the crops. The Sultdn’s forces were thus well supplied. 
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while the price rose very high among the enemy, amounting to 
ono and two tankas per sir. Every day men, of high and low 
degree, through hunger, deserted the enemy and crossed over the 
river in boats to the Sultan’s army. Thalta was verging to its 
fall, when the Jam and Babinh'a reflected '),(:• tin -tite of affairs 
and resolved that the best course was t, l cape fiom trouble by 
timely submission. They accordingly, after much deliberation, 
notified their willingness to surrender through Saiyid Jalalu-1 
hakk wau-s sliara’ wau-d din Husain Bukhari. 

Fourtemth Mukaddama. — Peace with the People of Thatta. 

When the people of Thatta made up their minds to seek for 
peace, they determined upon making their overtures through 
Saiyid Jal&lu-d din.' The J&m and Babiniya, after considera- 
tion, sent a confidential agent to IJch to make known their views. 
Saiyid Jalalu-d din started, and when he reached the Sultan's 
camp all the array turned out to show their reverential respect. 

* ♦ • On his arrival the Sultdn went forth to meet him and 
brought him with due honour into his camp. After they had 
met and shaken hands, the Saiyid said there was a holy woman 
in Thatta whose prayers had prevented the conquest of the place, 

* • * but she had now been dead three days, and consequently 

the submission might be expected. inhabitants of Thatta 

heard that the Saiyid was in the bultan’s camp, and they sent 
messages to him representing their great distress, and the Saiyid 
communicated to the Sultdn all the matters which in the sorrow 
of their hsai ts they had made known to him. This excited the 
commiseration of the Sultin. 

The state of affairs having thus been made known to the 
Sultan, Babiniya consulted with the Jam, aud said that it had 
been stated to the Saltan that all the disturbance (s/wr) had 
arisen through him (Babiniya); it therefore seemed in every 
way most desirable that he should go first to the SuMn and 
make his submission ; the Jam might follow, and a way might 

* Here and all through this chapter he is referred to as “ Khidmat Saiyid JolUa-d 
diu.” 
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thns be opened for a satisfactory conclusion. This proposition of 
Bibiniya’s^ pleased the J5,m. He gave him permission to proceed, 
and next day Babiniya reached the royal camp. 




K 


Fifteenth Mukaddama. — Arrival of Bdhiniya in the camp of 
the Sultan. 

The Sultdn was out hunting, when he was informed that 
B&biniya had arrived in his camp. * *' He allowed no indication 
of his feelings to appear in his countenance. * * Babiniya followed 
the Sult&n to the hunting ground, where he had just killed a wolf, 
* * * and there he presented himself, with his turban in front 
of his throat and a sword upon his neck, like a repentant 
criminal, and, humbly approaching the Sultan, kissed his stirrup 
and begged forgiveness. The Sultau then graciously placed his 
hand on the back of Babiniya and said, “ Why were you so 
afraid of me ? I did not wish to hurt any one, especially you ; 
cheer up your spirits and dispel your anxiety, for you shall be 
twice the man you were before.” Ho then ordered an Arab horse 
to be presented to Babiniya, and, closing his discourse, he went 
on hlinting asrain. 

On the same day, and soon after Babiniya, the Jam came to 
make his submission, and he also, like a wise man, went out to the 
hunting ground. On his being brought into the presence of the 
Boltin, he advanced with Ids turban on his head, and cast him- 
self at the feet of the Sultan. Hanging tho turban from the 
throat, and placing a sword upon the neck, is practised only by 
tho ofiender who first approaches the sovereign, and Babiniya 
had already made this sign of submission. The Jam therefore 
retained hia turban in the presence of the Sultan, but paid him 
due homage. The Sultan very kindly placed his hand on the 
back of the Jam, and spoke graciously to him. Very submis- 
sively the Jim expressed his surrender, and, in a line of his own 
oomposition, he said : 


s 


“ Thou art my graciouE Bovereiga ; I am thy abashed seTrant.” 

The Sultan treated him with great kindness and care, and to 
1 His epithet of kkud-kdm is now changed to nek-ndm. 
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him also he presented a horse. On returning to the camp, the 
the Jam and Bdbiniya received embroidered robes, and their at- 
tendants also received presents suited to their respective stations 
The two captive chiefs were told to send for their wives and 
families, and accompany the Sultan to Dehli. This royal com- 
mand they obeyed, and, with their wives and children, followed 
in the train of the Sultan. 

Sixteenth Mukaddama. — Return of Firoz Shall to Dehli. 

The surrehder of the J4in and Babiniya spread great delight 
throughout the royal camp, and the Sultan determined to return 
to Dehli. The son of the J&m, and Tamachi brother of Babi- 
niya, were placed over Thatta, and titles were conferred upon 
them. They paid four lacs of tankas in cash, by way of marking 
their allegiance, and agreed to pay several lacs of tankas in money 
and goods yearly.^ The Sultan then marched for Cehli, taking 
the Jam and Babiniya with all their establishment in bis train. 
Orders were given that they were to alight in front of the royal 
tents, and they were supplied with white carpets from the royal 
stores. Malik Saifu-d din Khwajd was directed to instruct 
them in the etiquette of the Court, and to keep watch over them, 
Their followers were brought from the farther side of the river, 
and were placed in boats to make the journey. Saifu-d din at- 
tended to them, and carefully watched over them night and day. 

One day an alarm was raised that the boat containing the 
wives and children of Babiniya had sunk, and that therefore he 
must hasten (to the scene of the disaster) up the bank of the 
river. Saifu-d din Khw&ju thought that this was a stratagem to 
enable Babiniya to escape and return home, so he sent his son \to 
'■•form the Sultan of his suspicions,'] and to enquire whether he was 
to restrain Babiniya. The Sultan considered the point, and then 
said, “ Go and tell your father that if B&biniya wishes to go to the 

* [This is taken from the MS. of the East India Library, No. 1002. Tie other 
three MSS. omit rather more than a line, and quite reveise the meaning. Theynj 
“(the new guveniois) accepted ecveral lacs and horses” The three 
probably right in reading o^'n instead of asbdb, i.e. “ horses” instead of “ goods. J 
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river to ascertain the facts, he must go with him. If Babiniya 
shows any intention of going on board a boat and escaping to bis 
home, do not attempt to prevent him, but say to him, ‘Babiniya, 
if you have the manliness and boldness, go *’ Then return back. 

I know what will happen, and so does Babiniya.' ” 

Before the messenger returned from the Sultan to Lis father, 
Saifi-l Mulk, news reached Babiniya that the boat containing his 
children had not been lost. He then returned. * * »* Mean- 
while the Sultan, with his army, was marching homewards, the 
men being delighted with the prospect of seeing home again after 
two and a-half year’s absence. He halted for a while at Multdn, 
and from thence he sent his “ despatch of victory ” to Khdn-i ' 
Jah&n in Dehli, which on its arrival caused great rejoicing. 

Seventeenth Miikadchima. — Khdn~t Ja/idii pi-oceeds to Dipulpiir to 
meet the Sttlfdu. 

Kh&n-i Jahdn proceeded to Dipalpiir to receive his sovereign. 
When they met, the Khan ofti'icd hi» congratulations, and 
presented his tribute and oftnuig'. The Sultan recounted to 
him all the hardships and -uHiring' which his army had gone 
through at Thatta, and on the in.uch into Gujarat. ' ’ Thatta 
had been a source of trouble to (he .sovereigns of Pehli ever 
since the days of Sultan Mu’i//ii-d din Aliihaiiimad Sam. The 
splendid army of Sultan ’Alau-d din had marched towarfs 
Thatta, but the difficulties of the oiitorprize had rendered tha 
attempt abortive. Sultan hluhaiuniad Shah bin TughliL lost his 
life in the same country [hnf now tin conquest had been iiecom- 
plished]. The Sultan marched from Dipalpiir and arrived at 
Dehli, where the inhabitants turned out to meet him. \Crrcat 
r^oicings]. Amid the gi-inral joy it was represented to the 
Sult&u that the tiiniilies of those men who had lust tlieir lives 
and property in Kunchi-ran were in great distress. He, in con- 
sequence, is.«ued orders that if any man bad marched to Thatta 
with him and had died in Kunchi-ran, his children should receive 

lot II’ ' 22 
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his allowances, and should not he troubled in any way. * * He 
also directed that those who had deserted him in Gujarat, after 
receiving his gifts, and had returned home, were to have their 
livelihood and villages continued to them. He was desirous that 
no one should suffer on that account. 

The Jam, and Biibiniya “of good name,” had ^ residence 
appointed for themselves and families near the royal palace, 
where they lived in comfort. Their dwelling received the name 
of the “ Palace of Thatta.” An annual allowance of two hes 
of tankas in cash, from the imperial treasury, was assigned to 
the J4m, and the same amount was also granted to Jlahiniya. 
Besides this they daily received robes and so many presents from 
the court that they quite forgot Thatta. On court days, when 
the Sultan sat on his throne, they u.seil to attend, and, with his 
permission, sat down on his right hand, in the second room of 
mirrors, below tlie Chief Judge. The author intends (P.V.) to 
speah about thi.s in the oliapter where he describes the etiquette 
oliservcd at the Sultan's court in respect of the seats of the 
khans, jna/iks, and others. 

After some years Tamachi, the brother of Bdbiniya, rebelled 
at Thatta, and the Sultan sent tho Jam there to repress the out- 
break. On his arrival, the J&m sent Tamachi to Deldi- Bdbi- 
niya remained at Dehli, in attendance on the Siiltdii- On the 
accession of Sultan Tughlik Shah ho was presented with an 
umbrella, and was .sent to Thatta, but ho died on the I’oad. 


Eighteenth Makaddama. — Invention of the Tds-i ghariydi {a clock 
or bell to tell the time). 

Many wonderful things were invented by Snltftu piroz ni tho 
course of his reign, -and among the most wonderful was the las- 
i ghariydl. \_8even different tises of the Tds in marking lime and 
making known the hours of prayer, etc.'\ It was placed on the 
top of tho darhdr of tho kmhk in Firozab^d, and people crowded 
to see it. 
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Kism rV. — ^R eturn of Stjltan Firoz from a Tour of In- 
spection, VND APPLICATION OF IIIS ATTENTION TO EIGHTEEN 
AFFAIRS OF StATE. 


First Mukaddama. — Return of the Sultan from his tour. 


While the Sult&n was at Dehli, attoiiiliug to the affairs of his 
kingdom, ambassadora arrived from Ma’bar to state a grievance 
to him. Kurbat Hasan Kangu was king in Jla’bar. When 
Sultdn Muhammad Shah died, and Sultan Firoz siiccceilcJ, his 
edicts were sent into Ma’bar, but the people of that country re- 
belled, and, going to Daulatahad, they made Kurbat Kangu 
V king of Ma’bar. When this Kurbal held his court, he appeared 
decked out hand and foot with female ornaments, and made him- 
self notorious for his puerile action®. The men of Ma’bar saw 
this, and, being greatly incensed against him, they rebelled. A 
neighbouring chief, named Bakan, at the lira J of a body of men 
and elephants, marched into hla’bar and m.ado Kurbat Hasan 
Kdngd prisoner. He made himself master of all Ma’bar, which 
I had belonged to Muhammadans ; their women suffered violence 
and captivity in the hands of Hindus, and Bakan e.stablished 
himself as ruler of Ma’bar. \Thc Sultan reproached them for 
their repudiation of his authority, ami j or note resorting to him in 
their distress, and'] told them tliat his army ^as weary and ex- 
hausted with the late campaign and long inarches, but that after 
it had rested and recruited its .strength ho would proceed towards 
' Ma’bar. • • * The ambassadors were sent back with assurances 
of his forgiveness, and he devoted himself to business. 

One day his officers came to him in private and represented 
that they were very desirous of making a march to Daulatahad, 
for the sufferings of the people there had excited their pity. 
Kings were generally ambitious to conquer kingdoms and extend 
their dominion, etc. * * * The army had rested and was fresh 
and ready. There was no necessity for the Sultdn to ^o, for he 
1 might appoint one of his most trusted officers to the command, 
who would root out the wretched band, and set an example to 

I 
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others. There were plenty of Musulmin countries round Dehli 
to furnish forces for the acquisition of territory ; hut drawing 
tlic sword against people of Islam, had ten evils for every ad- 
vantage. * * * When Khan-i Jahan had finished this homily, 
the effect was plainly visible in the Sult&n, he looked distressed 
and his eyes were suftused with tears, and approving their argu- 
ments, he said that * * he was resolved never more to make war 
upon men of the Muhammadan faith. * • * 

Second Mukaddama. — The Sidfdn’i^ care to provide slam 
ibandagan). 

The Sultdin was very diligent in providing slaves, and he 
carried his care so far as to command his great fief-holders and 
officers to capture slaves whenever they were at war, and to pick 
out and send the best for the service of the court. When the 
feudatories went to court, each one according to his ability took 
with him beautiful slaves, drea&cd and ornamented in the most 
splendid style. They also, when they paid their annual visit, 
brought other presents suited to their means and station— high- 
priced horses of the best breeds, iino elephants, valuable gar- 
ments of evijry kind, ve.ssels of gold and silver, arms, camels 
and mules,— each man according to the extent of his fief, some 
as many as a hundred, some fifty, some twenty, and some eleven. 
They also brought slave.s. Under an edict of the Sultan, all tlie 
presents which the feudatories brought were valued, and the 
amount was deducted from the dues payable by them to the 
Government. This was a regulation established by Sultan Firoz. 
Before his time, in tlio reigns of his predecessors, the feudatories 
brought whatever they could, but uo remission in their payments 
W'as made in considei-atiou of their presents. Sultan Firoz saw 
that the expenses of his feudatories were very large, and decreed 
that they should not be required to make presents. 

From -this arrangement two advantages were expected— the 
chieftains' pride would bo spared (the fear of being outdone), 
and the gifts themselves would be more worthy of the Sultan e 
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notice. This regulation rotnaincd in force for forty years 
throughout the reign. Those chiefs who brought many slaves 
received the highest favour, and those who ])j'ouglit few re- 
ceived proportionately little coii'-ifh'i’ation. ^VIlcn the chiefs 
perceived the Sultan’s cagunie-s for slaves, and that their efforts 
to get them were highly appreiiated, they exerted themselves 
in providing them, and the numbers brought every year exceed 
description. Great numbers of --laves vere thus collocteil. and 
when they were found to be in excess, the Sultdn sent them 
to Mult&n, Dipalpur, Hi&ar-Firoz.di. Sauiana, Ciujartit, and all 
the other feudal dependencies. In all cases jirovisioii was made 
for their support in a liberal mamu i . In some places they were 
provided for in the army, and villages were granted to tliein : 
those who were placed in cities had auijdc allowaiiecs, varying 
from loo down to 10 tnnl.a% which was the lowest amount. 
These allowances were paid in full, without any di'diictioii, at 
the treasury, every six, four, or three months. 

Some of the slaves spent their time m reading and eommitting 
to memory the holy book, others in religious studies, others iu 
copying books. Some, with the Siilt.m’s leave, went to the temple 
at Mecca. Some were placed uuder tradebinen and w'orc taught 
mechanical arts, so that about 12,000 slaves became artisans 
(kdsii) of various kinds. Forty thousand were every day in readi- 
ness to attend as guards in the Sultan’s equijiage or at the palace. 
Altogether, in the city and in the various fiefs there were 180,000 
slaves, for whose maintenance and comfort the Sultan took 
special care. The institution took root in the very centre of the 
land, and the Sultin looked upon its duo regulation as one of his 
incumbent duties. To such an extent were matters carried that 
there was a distinct master-master (tnajm&’-dar) of the slaves, a 
^separate treasury for the payment of their allowances, a separate 
jio-thugbitri, and deputy jdo-shugh&ri,^ and a distinct diwdn, 

^ The signiflcatioiL of this is ohscurc, and tlio copyists seem to havo so deemed it. 
The word by the majority ie written ^ i ““® varies, and gives it 
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tliat is to say, the officers for administeriug the aflfairs of the 
slaves [ashdh-i diicdn-i handagdn), were entirely distinct from 
tliose under the Prime Minister (nshdb-i ditrdn-i 'ala-e imdraf). 

When the Sultiii went out in state the slaves accompanied 
him in distinct corps — first the archers, fully armed, next the 
swordsmen, tliousands*in number {/lazcir hazdr), the fighting men 
(Jbandugdn-i award), the bandaguu-i mdhili^ riding on male buffa- 
loes, and slaves from the Ilazaia, mounted on Arab and Turkl 
horses, bearing standards and axes. These all, thousands upon 
thousands, accompanied the royal retinue. The slaves increased 
to 'Such a degree that they were employed in all sorts of domestic 
duties, as water coolers, butlers [etc., etc.']. In liict there was no 
occupation in which tlic slaves of Fiioz Shah were not employed. 
None of the Sultan’s jiredecessors had ever collected so many 
slaves. The late Sultan ’Alau-d din had drawn togetlier about 
50,000 slaves, but after him no Sultdn had directed his attention 
to raising a body of them until Sultan Firoz adopted the practice. 
• * * When the slaves under the great feudal chieftains became 
too numerous, some of them, by order of the Sultan, were given 
into the charge of amirs and mahks, that they might learn 
the duties of their respective e'lijiloynients. These amirs and 
malilxS treated them like children, providing thoin with food 
and raiment, lodging them and twining thurn, and taking every 
care for their wants. Each year they took their slaves to court, 
and reported upon their merits and abilities. These reports were 
received by the Sultdii with great intoie.st. Such was the care 
and attention which Sultan Firoz devoted to his slaves; but 
after his death, the heads of these his favoured servants wore cut 
off without inercj', and were made into heaps in front of the 
darbdr, as I will describe in my chapter on the reign of Sultan 
Muhammad bin Firoz. 

Third Mukaddama. — Arrival of robes from the Khalifa. 

The author has described how a robe was sent by the Khalifa 
to Sultan Muhammad bin Tughlik Sh&h, in the account izikr) 
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which he role of that Sultan. A similar rohe was now sent to 
Firoz Tughlik wiih groat courtesy and marks of respect. Three 
robes in all -wiri’ sent, one for tlie Sultan, one for the Prince 
Path Khan, and one for Klian-i Jahan. * • • 

Fourth Mukaddama. — How Sultan Firoz tiled to stt in State. 

There were three palaces in winch Suit An Firoz used to sit 
publicly in state. One w.as the Muhnl-i mlmn-t gilin^ (the palace 
of the clayey quadrangle). It was also called the Mahat-i diUi, 
t.e., the 2fahfil-i amjiir, or Palace of Grapes. The second was 
called Mahal-t chhajn-i^ chohhi. The third was the Miihal-i 
bdr-i ‘dmm, or Palace of the Pnhhe f 'ourt, and it was also called 
Sahitri mitjanagi, the central quadiangle The first pahaoe was 
appropriated to the reception of the IJidns^ mahke, amirs, officials 
and distinguished literary men. The Mahal~i chhnja chohin was 
for the reception of the principal personal attendants. The palace 
of the Sahu-i mii/diitigi was used for general receptions. * * * 

SultAn Firoz had given up residing in Dchli, and .stayed at 
FirozAbAd. When it was neees.sary to hold a court, he left his 
devotions [which are described'^ and proceeded to tlie capital to 
hold his Court. [Precedence, ceremonial, and dress.'] Kh&n-i 
Jah&n, the icaz'ir of the State, used to sit on the right near the 
throne. The Amir-i Mu’azzain Amir Ahmad Ikbal sat higher 
up and a little {yak zdnii) behind Khan-i Jahan, wdiich position 
was considered to be neither higher nor lower than that of the 
Khin, Malik Nizainu-1 Miilk, Annr Husain, Amir MirAn, 
who were deputies of the icazir, sat near the throne below Kh&n-i 
JahAn. [Pos(t/oj!.s of the rarions officials.] In those days the 
humble author of this work, Shams-i SirAj ’Afif, used to go 
into the rccoptiuii chamber, under the royal regulations, in at- 
tendance upon the officers of the icazir’s department. [Precedence 
and ceremonial of the Court. Mecejthon of the 8haikhu-l Islam.] 

* This name is rendered only by conjecture, it may be Antin, piliu, etc., etc. 

• Thieo of the MSS write the ivord "ihaja," but tins is not eoneliisive. The 

fourth has ehjiaja, a Hindi word, me.imnp •‘pallery,” and this is puihably right, 
fhe title of the palace would so bo i>f the wooden gallcrj ” 
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Fifth Mukaddama. — Fros^Hly and happiness of the noblet. 

During the' reign of Firoz Sh4h * * * all men, high and low, 
bond and free, lived happily and free from care. ♦ • • When the 
Sultdn Avent to the palace, at the “grand city" of Firozibid, 
the Khdn-i Jahan used to make preparations some days before- 
hand for his reception, by having the palace whitewashed and 
ornamented with pictures. Every possible care was taken by the 
Kh&n for the proper reception of the Sultdn. [Sptendour and 
ceremonial of the Court. Easy condition of the people.'] Things 
were so plentiful and cheap ; and the people were so well to do, 
and enjoyed such ease, that the poorest married their daughters 
at a very early age. Nothing in the least degree unpleasant or 
disagreeable happened during his reign; how wonderful is it 
that, since his decease, the city of Dehli has been turned up- 
side down. Those who survive will ever call to mind the reign 
of Flroz Shah, and exclaim, “ The reign of Firoz will always 
dwell upon the memory, and can never be forgotten.” 

Sixth Mukaddama. — The plenty and -heapness in the reign of 
Firoz Sf' 

By the blessing of God favourable seasons and abundance of 
the necessaries of life prevailed in the reign of Firoz Shdh, not 
only in the capital, but throughout his dominions. During the 
whole forty years of his reign there was no appearance of scarcity, 
and the times were so happy that the people of Dehli forgot the 
reign of ’Al&u-d din, although no more prosperous times than 
his had ever fallen to the lot of any Muhammadan sovereign. 
’Alau-d din took such pains to keep down the price of the neces- 
saries of life, that his exertions have found a record in famous 
histories. To the merchants he gave wealth, and placed before 
them goods in abundance, and gold without measure. He showed 
them every kingly favour, and fixed on them regular salaries. 

* [Maur4/ib, salaries, allowances, or pensioiis]. 
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In the reign of ’Alfi,a-d din the necessaries of life were abundant 
through excellent management,^ but through the favour of God 
grain continued cheap throughout the reign of FIroz Shah, with- 
out any effort on his part. Grain was so cheap that, in the city 
of Dehli, wheat was eight jitak a man, and gram and barley four 
^ak a man. A camp follower could give his horse a feed of 
ten of com (dalida) for one jital. Fabrics of all kinds were 
cheap, and silk goods, both white and coloured, were of moderate 
price. Orders were given for the reduction of the price of sweet- 
meats, in unison with the general fall of prices. 

During the forty years of this sovereign’s reign, cheapness 
prevailed. If occasionally prices rose from bad seasons, or from 
scarcity of rain, and reached one tanka per man, it was only 
&r a short time. The good fortune of the Sultan prevailed, 
so that no dearth occurred. Such was the prosperity that, 
throughout the Do&b, ‘from the hill of Sakriidih and Kharla 
to Kol, not one village remained waste, even in name, nor one 
span of land uncultivated. In the Dohb there were fifty-two 
pargarm flourishing, and a similar (state of prosperity) prevailed 
elsewhere. The like prosperity prevailed in every fief {iktffa) 
and district (sAtM). Thus, in the district of Sdmdna, there were 
four prosperous villages within one kos, and the inhabitants were 
happy and free irom care. Such perfect happiness did the king- 
dom enjoy in those days. 

Snlt&n Firoz had a great liking for the laying out of gardens, 
which he took great pains to embellish. He formed 1,200 gardens 
in the vicinity of Dehli. Such of them as were private property, 
or were religious endowments, after ^ due investigation of the 
titles, he settled for with their owners. All gardens received 

* [“ Jb Kkmat-i These words may be translated “ by Divine wisdom," 

bat they are evidently need antitbstically to the " iofiatr koshith," or " absence of 
' sfot" on the part of Fboz]. 

' Three of the MSS. have “jM without f' while the fonrtb (East India Library, 
Ho. 1002) aaya " after" verification of titles. The latter is certainly moat 
inbaUa. 
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abundant proofs of lus care.i and ho restored thirty wardens 
whicli had been commenced by 'Alau-d din. In the iieiMiionr- 
hood of Salaura lie made eighty gardens, and m Cliitiir forty, 
four gardens. In every garden there were wliito and blak 
grapes, of seven [^namect] varieties. Tlicy uure sold at the rate 
of one jita^ per sir. Of the various articles giown in the gar- 
dens, the govornnicnt sliare of the produce aniounlcd to 80,(100 
tankas, without taking into account tlio dues of the owners aail 
gardeners. 

The revenues of the Doib in this reign amounted to ciglitj 
lacs of tanlas, and under the fosterinjr care of tins leli^ioui 
sovereign, the revenues of the territories of Dehli wore sis 
hrors and cighty-five lac^ of tnnlas (60,850,000). The Sultan, 
throughout hio reign, in his great sagacity and pruJeucc, en 
deavoured to circumscribe the extent of liis dominions, but still 
the revenues amounted to tlic sum stated'. All this largo rcvenui 
was duly apportioned out ; each Xhau received a .sum suitable h 
his exalted position, the amirs and mahl. •; also obtained allowance: 
according to tlieir dignity, and the ohicials were paid enough t 
provide a comfortable living. The soldiers of the army receive 
grants of land, enough to support them in coinforf, and th 
irregulars [ghair waj/i) received payment from the govcriimen 
treasury. Those soldiers who did not receive tlieir pay in tlii 
manner were, according to necessity, supplied with assignment 
(itldk) upon the revenues. When these assignments of th 
soldiers {waj'h-ddrs) arrived in the fiefs {ikfd’dt), the holdei 
used to get about half of tho total amount from the holders i 
the fiefs. It was the practice of certain persons in those day 
to buy up these assignments, which was an accomodation to hot 
parties. They used to give oue-third of the value for them i 

* The text is a little confused here. I have ventured upon one emendation 
reading ^ Ci-JUiJ 

of etc., etc. All the MSS. concur in the latter reodin 

ollihouglL it BecmB to igalto nonsezise* 
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the city, and receive one half in the districts. The purchasers 
of these assignments carried on a traffic in them, and gaining a 
good profit, many of them got rich and made their fortunes. 

Saltan Firoz, under Divine inspiration, spread all the revenues 
of his territories among his people. Q’he various districts of the 
fiefe were also divided. Khaii-i Jahan, the imzir, exclusive of the 
allowances for his retainers, friends, and sons, received a sum of 
thirteen iacs of tankas, or in.stead of it sundry fiefs .md districts. 
Other chiefs were similarly provided for, according to their 
merit; some receiving eiglit lacs of tankas, otliers six lacs, and 
others four lacs. All the khans and mahks grew rich in his reign, 
and had vast stores of wealth, and jewels and diamonds of great 
value. When Malik Shahin Shahna, who was nni’i-oHih' of the 
tnajlis-i khdss, died, and his effects were examined, a sum of fifty 
lacs of tankas, in cash, was taken out of his house, besides horses, 
valuables, and jewels in abundance. The enormous wealth left 
by Tmadu-1 Mulk, Bashir-i Sultfinl, was well knovvn, and is well 
remembered. An account of it will be given in the fifth book of 
this work. The Sultan being thus beneficent, all men, high and 
low, were devoted to him. 

Seventh Mukadtlama. — Affairs of the Army. 

* In the reign of Firoz Slidh there w.as an army of 80,000 and 
sometimes 90,000 horse, exclusive of slaves. These men remained 
on service all the year. Horses of little value were often brought 
to the registry office {diiiun) and were passed as serviceable. 
Stories about this often reached the ears of the Sultan, but ho 
treated them'* as if he had never heard them. When the year 
drew to a close, and there reiuaiiied yet many men who had 
' not presented their horses, the clerks made a statement to his' 
Majesty of the number of men that had not yet registered their 
hones. An order was then issued granting two months’ grace 

_ ' Sereial pasaages of this chaptor arc very ob!:Cure, and seoin to have been so con- 
ndeied by the copyists, for the MSS. show many discrepancies and oiniasions. 
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for the production of the animals. When this term was p nrd 
a statement was again made of the men who had not produced 
them. In those days Malik Itazi, a very venerable and righteous 
man, was deputy ’ariz, and administered the business of the 
army in a very proper manner. He used to point out to the 
Sult4n that those men who had not brought in their horses were 
generally members of a troop, that their assignments (jd/ai) had 
been sent into the districts to realize the amount of their pay, 
and when that was effected they would come into the citj. 
But before this could be accomplished the year passed by, and 
the poor men remained in a state of distress. Many of those 
who had failed were employed in other business {masdlihi ani]. 
On hearing these kind representations the Sultdn said, that if 
any man had been sent on business {masdhh) by his commanding 
officer, and the year should end while he was absent, without his 
making any statement of the fact or presenting his horse, then 
if he were discharged, it would go ill with him, and mourning 
would fall upon his house. The Sultfm also directed that sub- 
stitutes should bo found by the officers for all men who went 
away on business. The soldier himself w'ho was absent might 
put in his appearance at the office of the chieftain in whose dis- 
trict he was ; he might also produce his new horse there, so that 
all inconvenience might be spared the poor soldier. Thus the 
kindness of the Sultan for his people was such as no father or 
brother could show. \_Story of the Sultan overhearing a soldier 
conijplain that he was nnable to produce his horse at the muster.] 
The Sultan told him to go and arrange matters with the clerks 
of the office, and he replied that his difficulty was that he had 
not got the necessary money. The Sultdn inquired how much 
was wanted, and the soldier said that if he had a gold tanka he 
could get a certificate for his horse. He then ordered a tanka 
to be given to him. On receiving the coin the soldier went to the 
office, and placing it in the hands of the clerks, he got iho 
certificate ; he then returned to the Sultfiu and expressed his 
thanks. 
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Eighth Mukaddama. — Report made to the Sultan by the son of 
’hnddu-l Mulk, and the Sultan’s appn^riate reply. 

Malik Is’hak, (son of) 'Imddu-l Mulk, made a report to the 
Saltdn that many of the soldiers were old and feeble, and unfit 
for duty. It was therefore expedient to replace them with young 
and efficient men. At this period 'Imddu-l Mulk was an old 
man, and Malik Is’hak discharged for him the duties of the 
t&tpdn-i 'arz. When he made this report the Sultdn observed it 
was a very proper one : when men grew old they should be set 
aside, and their places should be filled by their sons or strangers; 
no consideration whatever should be shown to these old men. 
“Now,” said he, “Your father is an old man, first turn him 
out of his office, and then I will remove all the old men from 
the service of the State.” Malik Is’hak was silenced. 

The Sultan, in the kindness of his heart, then said : “ If I 
remove the old and inefficient men, and appoint their sons or 
strangers in their stead, the poor old men will be greatly troubled, 
and will be reduced to distress in their old age. I do not approve 
of dismissing them, and putting their sons in their places. This 
is not a time for encouraging disobedient children. With age 
the heart becomes desolate, and if the old men are turned off and 
their sons succeed them, these sons may prove undiitiful, and 
the hearts of their poor old fathers may bi’eak in tlieir distress. 
Let an order therefore be promulgated that, when a soldier grows 
old and incapable, his son shall succeed him, as his deputy; if 
he has no son, his son-in-law, and failing any son-in-law, his 
slave shall represent him. The veteran may thus remain at 
home at ease, and the young ride forth in their strength,” 

Addressing le’hak, he said, “Do not make such reports. The 
Almighty does not take away his servants’ sustenance because 
th^ are old, how then can I, his creature, dismiss my aged 
servants.” All the actions and words of Sultdn Firoz • • * 
were like unto this, ibid are worthy of a place in history. Thu 
humble author desires to write the Sultin’s memoirs, but his 
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gracious words and generous actions are so numerous that the 
author makes but slow progress towards his conclusiot). 

Ninth Miikaddama. — Transport of stone OleUsh. 

After Sultin Firoz returned from ])is txpt ditioii against Thatta 
lie often made excursions in the neighbourhood of Dehli. lu thi= 
part of the country there were two stone columns. One was in 
the village of Tohra, in the district {shikh) of Salaura andKliiz- 
j'iib&d, m the lulls (Jiok-pdijah) ; the other in the vicinity of thi> 
town of illirat. These columns had stood in those places from the 
days of the Panda vas, but had never attracted the attention of any 
of the kings who sat upon the throne of Dehli, till Sultdn Kioz 
noticed thcni, and, with great exertion, brought them Hway. Ona 
was erected in the palace (k ushl ) at Firozabiid, near the Mmjdn 
j(ima\ and was called the Minurn-t zarm, or Golden Column, and 
the other was erected in the Kushk-i Shikcir, or Hunting Palace, 
with great labour and skill. The author has read in the works 
of good historians that these columns of stone bad been tin 
walking sticks of tlio accursed^ Dhini, a man of great stature 
and sive. Tlio annals of the inlidols record that tins llliim Used 
to devour a tliousanJ mans of food daily, and no one ceiiM ruin- 
peto witli him. ^ * In Ids days all tliis pan of Hind aas 

peopled with mfidols, who were continually fighliiig iiud slaying 
each other. Bliim avas one of live brothers, but he wtis ilic most 
powerful of them all. He was generally engaged in lei.ihiig the 
herds of cattlo belong to his wicked brothers, and he was ac- 
customed to use tlic.-e two stone pillars as sticks to gather the 
cattle together. The size of the eattle in those days was in pm 
portion to that of other creatures. These five biotliers lived 
near Dehli, and when Bhim died these two columns were left 
standing as memorials of him. * * * Wlicii Firoz Shah Aral 
beheld these columns, he was filled with admiration, and resolved 
to remove them with great care as trophies to Dehli. ♦ * ♦ 

1 One MS. I to the credit of the Tvritcr, omits this eiecratKiD. 
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Bmocal of the Mindra-i sarin. — Khizr&b&d is ninety hos 
from Delilf, in the vicinity of the hills. When the Sultan visited 
that district, and saw the column in the village of Tobra, he 
resolved to remove it to Delili, and there erect it as a memorial 
to future generations. After thinking over the best means of 
lowering the column, orders were issued commanding the at- 
tendance of all the people dwelling in the neighbourhood, within 
and without the Doh.b, and all soldiers, both horso and foot. 
They were ordered to bring all implements and materials suitable 
for the work. Directions were issued for bringing parcels of the 
cotton of the Sembal (silk cotton tree). Quantities of this silk 
cotton were placed round the column, and when the earth at 
its base was removed, it fell gently ovei on the bed prepared for 
it. The cotton was then removed bj degre-e*, and after some 
days the pillar lay safe upon the ground. When the foundations 
of the pillar were examined, a large square stone was found as 
4 base, which also was taken out. The pillar nas thou encased 
from top to bottom in reeds and raw skins, so that no damage 
might accrue to it. A carriage, with forty-two wheels, was con- 
structed, and ropes were attached to each wheel. Thousands of 
men hauled at every rope, and after great labour and difficulty 
the pillar was raised on to the carriage. A strong rope was 
&stencd to each wheel, and 200 men pulled at each of these 
ropes. By the simultaneous exertions of so many thousand 
men the carriage was moved, and was brought to the banks of 
the Jumna. Here the Sultan camo to meet it. A number of 
large boats had been collected, some of which could carry 5,000 
and 7,000 mans of grain, and the least of them 2,000 imns. 
The column was very ingeniously traustorred to these boats, and 
was then conducted to Fi'rozabad, where it was LuidcJ and con- 
,Tcyed into the KusMc with infinito labour and skill. 

‘ Aeemnt of the Raising of the Obelisk. — At this time the author 
fof this book was twelve years of age, and a pupil of the respected 
Mur Kh&n. When the pillar was brought to the palace, a build- 
ing was commenced for its reception, near the Jdmi’ Masjid, and 
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the most skilful architects and workmen were employcid, It naa 
constructed of stone* and chuuain, and consisted of sevwral staires 
or stops (j)oskis/i). Wlien a step was finished the ccJnmn was 
raised on to it, another step was then built and the pillar was 
again raised, and so on in succeasion until it reached the intended 
height. On arriving at this stage, other contrivances had to be 
devised to place it in an erect position. Ropes of great thickness 
were obtained, and windlasses wore placed on eacli of the six stages 
of the base. The ends of the ropes were fastened to the top of 
the pillar, and the other ends passed over the windlasses, which 
were firmlj' secured with many fastenings. The wheels were then 
turned, and the column was raised about half a ffa:. Logs of 
wood and bags of cotton were then placed under it to prevent its 
sinking again. In this way, by degrees, and in the course of 
several days, the column was rai>ed to the perpendicular. Large 
beams were then placed round it .slinros, until rpute a eageof 
Bcaffokdiing "was formed. lA >rab seem-od rn an aprigldpceAm; 
straight as an arrow, without tho Miiallost deviation from the pr- 
pendicular. The square stone, bofoi o spoken of, was placed under 
the pillar. After it was raided, some ornamental friezes of black 
and w'hite stone were placed i-ouiid its two capitals {do sar-i an), 
and over these there was rai'^cd a gilded copper cupola, called in 
Hindi hakis? The height of the obelisk was thii'ty-tno gm, 
eight gaz was sunk in its jiedestal, and twenty-four ivas visible. 
On the base of the obelisk there were engraved several lines of 
writing in Hindi characters. Many Brahmans and Hindu 
devotees® were invited to read them, but no one was able. It 
is said that certain infidel Hindus interpreted them as stating 
that no one should be able to remove the obelisk from its place 
till there should arise in the latter days a Muhatfuuadan king, 
named Sultan Firoz, etc., etc. 

' Two MSS. call the stone i * C—. and the other two 

u A spire, pinnacle, or cupola. 

• . Oy- Hind. ]. 
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Erection of the other Obelisk in the Kmhh-i Shikar. ^This 

obelisk stood in tlic vicinity of the town of Mirat, in the Doab, 
and was somewhat smaller than the Mmdra-i zarin. This also 
was removed by Sultin Firoz, with similar skill and labour, and 
was re-erected on a hill in the Kushk-i Shikar [omid great feast- 
ing and rejoicing'] . After the erection of the pillar a large town 
sprang up, and the khans and mahks of the Court built houses 
there. * • ♦ Every great king took care during his reign to set 
up some lasting memorial of his power. So Sultdn Shattisu-d din 
Altamsh raised the large pillar in the Masjid-i jama' at old Dehli 
the history of which is well known. * * * 

In these days, in the year 801 h. (1398 a.d.), Amir Timur, 
of Khur4a4n, has marched into India, and by the will of fate 
has subdued the empire of Hindustan. During his stay of some 
days in Dehli, ho inspected all the monuments of former kino's 
* * • and among them these two obelisks, when he declared 
that in all the countries he had travel »ed he had never seen any 
monuments comparable to these. “* * * 


Tenth Miikaddama. — Hunting Excursions. 

* * * The author proposes to describe, in succession, how the 
various kinds of hunting were carried on.* The chase of the 
gor-khar or wild ass was pursued in the deserts between DipSlpdr 
and Sarsuti * * * during the hot season, when these animals 
con^egate. • • * The chase of the deer, nll-gdos, etc., was 
earned on principally in the neighbourhood of Bad&un and 
AnwSla,® where these animals were found in great numbers. 
This district was waste, but well furnished with water and grass. 
No other such waste was to be found near Dehli. * » * Orders 
veie given for its being retained waste for hunting purposes, other- 
'nse it would quickly have become peopled and cultivated under 

* He icQle us thiit he Eometimee arcompaaied these eipeditions, and ho describes 
we mode of proceeding m gioat deUU and with evident gusto. 

* Var. Anwala, Atw&lu. 


VOL. lU, 
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the prosperoas and foateriug gOTemment of Firoz. * If a lion 
tiger, or wolf was surrounded, the Sultan used to kill it first, and 
then pursue the other animals. 


Eleventh Mukaddama. — Buildings erected by Firoz Shah, 

Sultan Firoz excelled all his predecessors on the throne ot 
Dehli in the erection of buildings, indeed no monarch of any 
country surpassed him. He built cities, forts, palaces, hanit, 
mosques, and tombs, in great numbers. Of cities, there wen 
Hisar Firozah and Fath-abad, of which the author has giTennn 
account in a previous chapter. Firoz- abad, Firoz-ab4d H4mi 
Khira, Tughlikpur-i Kasna, Tughlikptir-i Sluluk-i Kaniiit, and 
Jaunpur, besides sundry other places and forts which he re- 
paired and strengthened. His palaces {kushk) were those of 
Firoz, Nuziil, Mahandw&ri, Hisar Firozah, Fath-abad, Jaunptir, 
Shikdr, Band-i Fath Khan and Salaura. Bands: Fath Khan, 
Mdlja (into winch he threw a body of fresh water, db-i lamzam)^ 
Mahpalpur, Shukr Khdn, Salaura, "Wazirabdd, and other similar 
strong and substantial hands. He also built monasteries^ and 
inns for the accommodation of travellers. One hundred and 
twenty khdnkdhs (monasteries) were built in Dehli and Firoz- 
4bkd for the accommodation of the people of God, in which 
travellers from all directions were receivable as guests for three 
days. These one hundred and twenty buildings were fiill of 
guests on all the three hundred and sixty days of the year. 
Superintendents and officers of the Suniii persuasion were ap- 
pointed to these khdnkdhs^ and the funds for their expenses were 
furnished from the public treasury. Malik Ghazi Shahna was 
the chief architect, and was very efficient; ho held the gold 
staff (of office). ’Abdu-1 Hakk, otherwise J&hir Sundhar (was 
deputy, and) held the golden axe. A clever and qualified 
superintendent was appointed over every class of artiMM. 

* * * The Sult&n also repaired the tombs of former kings. 

• •• It is a custom among kings while they are on 
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irone to appropriate villages and lands to religious men in order 
,0 provide means for the maintenance and repair of their tombs. 
But these endowments had all been destroyed, and the grantees 
jeing divested of them, were reduced to distress. • * * The 
3ult&n carefully repaired all the tombs and restored the lands 
ind viUages after bringing into cultivation such as had been laid 
nste. He also sought out and restored tJie superintendents and 
jfficers of these endowments who had been driven out of them, 
t * • The financial officer (diudn-t uizui'ai) examined the plan 
Ilf every proposed building, and made provision so that the work 
should not be stopped for want of funds. The necessary money 
was issued from the royal treasury to the managers of the build- 
ing, and then the work was begun. Thus it was that so many 
buildings of different kinds were er<>ottd in the reign of Firoz 
5h4h. 

Twelfth Mukaddama. — Consideration of the Snltcin for the un- 
employed. 

* * * The Sultdn gave directions that when there weie any 
workmen out of employ in the city they w'erc to be I'Cnt to iiiin. 
The used to call his district officers before liiin, anil make 
enquiries of them. The most respectable people, out of shanie, 
would not make their necessities known, and such gciitlumen 
as thece were brought to the hotwdl by his officcis. * * * When 
they were brought before the Sultan they were all placed in 
employ. Men of the pen were sent into the Goveriiiiient Chtab- 
lishments {kdr-khdna), intelligent men of busines's were placed 
under the Hhin-i Jahin, if any one exprcaacd a desiie to be 
made the slave (panda) of any particular nobleiiiaii, the Sultan 
^self used to send a letter of rccoiiimendatioii to that noble; 
wif one desired to be made the slave (panda) of an amir who 
Seld^a fief (Md'), a farmdn was sent to that amir, and the 
applicant proceeded thither. So, few persons remained witlioiit 
employment, and wherever one of the unemployed was sent, 
there he found a comfortable settlement. * * * 
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Thirteenth Mukaddama. — The royal establishments {kir-kMnii\ 0 / 

T\roz Shah. 

Sultdn Firoz had thirty-six royal establishments, for which j 
enormous supplies of articles were collected, * * * and the 
annual outlay on which was very large. Some of them were in 
receipt of a regular payment (j-dyati')\ others had no fixed 
income (yhair-rdynti). Thus among the rdyati establishments 
there were the elephant, horse, and camel stables, the kitchen 
the butlery, the candle department, the dog-kennels, the water- 
cooling dopartinent and other similar establishments. These 
received a regular monthly allowance of one lac and sixty thou- 
sand iiinJ.as for their expenses, in addition to which there was 
the cost of their furniture,' and the monthly salaries of the ac- 
countants® and other officers, which also amounted to one fee 
and .«ixty thousand silver tankas. In the o.stabh.shnients which 
received no regular allowance, such as the wardrobe, the'a/aa- 
lihdna or insignia, the carpet stores, and the like, new goods 
were procured every year according to orders given. In the 
winter season six lacs of tankas wei’e expended on the wardrobe, 
besides the outlay for the sjjring and summer. 80,000 tankm 
were expended on the 'alam-khdna in the purchase of articles, 
besides the salaries of the accountants and the wages of the work- 
people. About two lacs of tankas were expended 111 the carpet 
department. Each of those establishments was under the charge 
of a khan or malik of high rank , thus the w'ardrobe was under 
the superintendence of Malik ’Ali and Malik Israa’il. * * * 

Khwfija Abii-I Hasan Khan was charged with the general 

' RaUU, furniture, fittings, plant. 

® The coptibU b\.cm to halt been pur/lcd uith tint ch.tptcr Tlicy all, m tin 
early part of it, unto a . ^ “boidi-i of a gaiment,” although it mates ai 

bcnse, while the correct word appears to bo .t — , “an accountant,” wbchi 
used in similar passages subsequently. The reading of this passage in three of thi 
MSS. is j cuaU. ° 

the Bhist India Library, seeing the inconsistency of lidshtya and asidi, changes tin 
1 ittcr wordsinto uMh, In another part, one BIS. instead of 'alarn-kMm has Aw# 
khdna, “ wine cellar and they all write “ aar-mdhi," which has been translated « 
being either an quivalcnt, oi a mistake, for dar-mdhi, “ dionthly pay. 
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mperinlendence of all the kdr-khdnas, and through him all orders 
were issued to the respective establishments. There was a 
separate financial department (dmdn-khdnd) for the kdr-khdnas, 
in which the general accounts were kept, but the accounts were 
rendered to and recorded in the exchequer {diwdn-i wizaraf). So 
that the exchequer not only kept an account of the land revenues 
(fttd’), but also of the expenditure of the kdr-khdnas. Thero 
were many accountants in the various kdr-khdnas who received 
monthly pay. * * The royal stables were in five different places, 
• • • and, beside fhese, some thousands of horses grazed in the 
neighbourhood of Dehll, and were called sik-panj. The camel 
establishment was distinct, * * * and was in the district of Dub- 
I&han, where whole villages were appropriated to them and their 
keepers. • • * Their numbers increa'-ed every year, because the 
great feudatories, when they came to Court, brought camels of all 
sorts among their presents to the throne. * * * 

In this reign there were audits of the accounts of the fiefs. 
When the feudatory came up from his fief to Court, he was 
brought before the exchequer, where an audit of his accounts 
was held, and the results were reported to the throne. The 
balance was struck, and the chieftain was questioned, after which 
ho was sent back at once to his fief. The managers {mvharrir) 
of the kdr-khdnas also had to attend in the exchequer at the 
end of every year, and present abstracts of their accounts, show- 
i\ mg the balance of cash and the stores of goods. * * * 

tburieenth Mukaddama. — On the striking of the Coin called 
Shashgdni. 

Sult&n Firoz issued several varieties of coins. There was 
the gold tanka and the silver tanka. There were also distinct 
coins, of the respective value of forty-eight, twenty-five, twenty- 
fcur, twelve, ten, eight, six, and one Jital, known as the chUtal 
0 hasMgdni^ list o panjgdnl, hist o chahdrgdnl, dwdzdahgdnl, 

’ 0dn IB an aggregate particle added to numerals. The meaning of gilnl le exactly 
s^niSBd in iho vulgar phiasea ** a fivery*^ ** a tenner.** Mr. TboxoaSy however, finds 
a different origin for the term. See Jour. R. A. S,, Vol. IL| now series, p. 166. 
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dahgdni, hashfgdni, sliashgdni and yakjital. When the Saltinlmi, 
issued these many varieties of coins, it occurred to his benigmii 
mind that a very poor person might buy an article in the market,! 
and a half or a quarter might be due to him in change, but' 
if the shopkeeper had no ddngs (quarters) no change could be 
be given, and the purchaser would incur a loss. If the purchaser 
demanded his due, how could he get it if there was no coin in 
which to pay it. Contentions might thus arise between buyer 
and seller. The Sultan accordingly gave directions for the issu- 
ing of a half jital, called ddhd,^ and a quarter jHal, called IM, 
so that the requirements of the indigent might be supplied. 

When the Sultan ordered the coinage of the shaskgdni (or six- 
Jital-piece), Kajar Shdh was Director of the Mint, and he exerted 
himself to execute the orders of the Sultdn. The new coin m 
accordingly struck during the reign of the Sultdn, under the 
management of Kajar Sli&h. When it came into circulation two 
sharp individuals made a representation to the Sult&n that then 
was a deficiency of one grain of silver in the shashgdnl, and 
prayed for an investigation to test the truth of their statement. 
If it proved true the officials must take the consequences. The 
Sultan directed his ministers to make private enquiry into the 
truth of the statement. Khdn-i Jahdn Makbul was then alive; 
it was the year 772 h. (1370 a.d.), and he turned his attention and 
political experience to the matter. He observed that the coinage 
of kings was like an unmarried daughter, whom no one would 
seek after, however beantifiil and charming she might be, if any 
aspersion had, either rightly or wrongly, been cast upon hei 
character. So also with royal coins, if any one honestly oi 
falsely, from interested motives, alleged a deterioration of tht 
coinage, the insinuation would spread, the coinage would obtaii 
a bad name, and no one would take it. On hearing this hii 
Majesty said, what coarse can we take to ascertain the rights oi 
this matter. The minister replied that it would be very im- 
politic to publish the secret rules (of the manufeotnre of the 

i Hindi, "half." 
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coin); but to pass the matter over would be an error, and to 
hold an (open) investigation would be a great mistake. The 
Snlt&n insisted that the truth must be ascertained so that his 
doubts might be dispelled. The minister then recommended 
that the two informers should be placed in confinement, and that 
a careful examination should be made (in private). Accordingly 
the informers were confined in tho prison of the !|iXchequer 
(diadn-i wizdrat), and the next day was appointed for the busi- 
ness of testing. 

E!h&n-i Jah4.a retired, and his Majesty went into his private 
apartments. The minister then sent secretly for £.ajar Shdh, 
and when he arrived^ Kh^n-i Jahan addressed him saying that 
his officials had been very covetous, and had greatly diminished 
the value of the coins. It was well known in the world that 
government clerks and servants (Kdr-kuri) were given to pecula- 
tion.* There was no intention of charging him (Kajar Sh&h) 
with participation in this delinquency, but he had better go and 
make enquiry among his subordinates. If the charge of de- 
terioration proved to be true, he (Kh&n-i Jah&n) would devise 
some adroit move® by which the shmhgdnl coin should appear to 
the world as of full intrinsic value. Kajar Shah returned to his 
office and made the necessary investigation, when it was acknow- 
ledged that the shasJigdni was one grain of silver deficient. He ac- 
cordingly made a full and true report to the Sultan. The minister 
thereupon recommended that some goldsmiths should be called in 
privately to test the truth of the matter, and Kajar Shdh was 
directed to provide them. When Kajar Shdh received this in- 
struction he proceeded to the goldsmiths and communicated to 


* The words &om the bcgiiming of the paragraph to this point arc found in only 
one of the four HSS. (No. 1002 East India Library), although they are necessary to 
the sense. 

' The translation here foUowe the general sense of the context rather than the 
aotnal word used, which is a very doubtfnl one. One MS has another 

the third seema to agree with this as it writes /- The fourth has 

tyi. 

’ The game of chess is here used to express the qieaker’s meaning. 
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them what he had heard from the minister ; telling them that they 
must contrive to show that inattora were all right and proper. The 
goldsmiths replied that when they should bo called to make the 
assay in the presence of the Sultan they would have to go naked, 
excepting only the barest clothing required by^ decency; but that 
if a few grains of silver could be smuggled into the palace they 
would throw it into the crucible. Kajar Shah then proceeded to 
the charcoal dealers, and after making known his wishes they 
agreed to scoop out a piece of charcoal, to introduco a few grains 
of silver, and to seal up the aperture with wax. Next day the 
Sultdn took his seat in a private apartment with his minister. 
Kajar Slifih and his accusers were then called in. The gold- 
smiths also were brought in wearing the most scant clothing, and 
the charcoal dealers brought the charcoal and placed it before the 
goldsmiths. Several shashgdni pieces were placed in a crucible, 
which the goldsmiths put upon the fire. The Sultdn entered into 
conversation with his minister, and while ho was so engaged, the 
workmen adroitly threw into the melting pot the piece of charcoal 
which contained the silver. After a while the crucible was taken 
off the fire and allowed to cool. It was then taken before the 
Sult&n and (the contents were) weighed, when the weight corres- 
ponded to the estimate, and the sliashgani proving to be of M 
standard value, the informers were declared to be false accusers. 
The Sult&n presented Kajar Sh4h with a robe, and bestowed on 
him other marks of favour. Kiian-i Jahkn then said that as the 
coin had come triumphant out of the test, Kajar Sh&h should be 
mounted on an elephant and paraded round the city, so that all 
men might understand that the shashgdni was of full value, and 
not to be charged with impurity. Kajar Sh&h was accordingly 
carried through the city in triumph, and the two informers, being 
shown to be false, were banished. After awhile the minister 
caused Kajar Sh&h to be dismissed upon some other charge. If 
there were no such wise ministers the affairs of States would fell 
into confusion, and the animadversions of the high and low would 
be cast upon the most excellent instHutions. 
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Fifteenth Mukaddama. — Eetablnhmcnt of a Houee of Charity 
and a Mo<^jnfal. 

Sultan Firoz founded an establishment (diwdn-i khairdt) for 
the promotion of marriages. Many needy Musulniaus were dis- 
tressed at having marriageable daughters, for whom they could 
provide no marriage portion. * * * Notice was given that any 
man having a marriageable daughter might apply at the ditodn-i 
khairdt and state his case and his poverty to the officers of that 
establishment, • * * who, after due enquiry, might fix an allow- 
ance of fifty tankas for the first class of recipients, thirty for the 
second, and twenty-five for the third. * * * People, small and 
great, flocked to the city from all parts of the country, and re- 
ceived grants for purchasing housekeeping requisites for their 
daughters. • • * 

The SAifd-khdna, or Hospital, also called, 8ihhat-khdna. • * * 
The Sultdn, in his great kindness and humanity, established a 
hospital for the relief of the sick and afflicted, whether natives 
{dshnd) or strangers. Able physicians and doctors were appointed 
to superintend it, and provision was made for the supply of medi- 
dnes. The poor afflicted went to the hospital and stated their 
cases. The doctors duly considered and applied their skill to the 
restoration of health. Medicines, food, and drinks were supplied 
at the expense of the treasury. * * * 

When the Sult&n founded these institutions for the public 
benefit he settled some rich and well cultivated villages upon 
them, to provide for their expenses. Allowances were also 
granted to learned men and Kurfin readers. The author has 
understood from the beat authority thair the sum of thirty-six 
has of- tankas out of the revenues of the kingdom were appro- 
priated to the payment of wages (idrdr), and that 4,206 afflicted 
^persons received these monthly allowances. • • • 

Sixteenth Mukaddama, — Festivals. 

Snltdn Ffroz used to keep the 'ids, the Shab-i bardt, and the 
SatHTos (New Years Day) as public festivals. • • • 
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Seventeenth Mukaddama. — Engagement of munmane at the Palace 
on Fridaye, after ‘prayers. 

Every Friday, after public service, parties of musicians from 
the four cities,^ athletes, and story-tellers, amounting in all to 
about three thousand persons, used to attend at the palace. 

Eighteenth Mvkaddama. — Inventions or new contrivances. 

The Tds-i Ghariydl has already been described in the eighteenth 
Mukaddama of the Third Book, etc., etc. 

Eism V. — Tonsttre of Finoz Shah. The Prtncb Fath Khait. 

The great Ehans ahd Maliks. Close of the Eeigf. 

First Mukaddama. — The Tonsure of Firoz Shah, 

The Sult&n showed great respect to Shaikhu-1 Islam 'Al&n-d 
din and Shaikhu-1 Isl4m Faridu-d din Ajodhani. As long ao 
he lived he paid much attention to the elders of religion, and 
towards the end of his reign ho himself became a shaveling 
(mahlhk)? * • • In the year 776 h. (1374 a.d.), the Snltdn went 
on a pilgrimage to the tomb of Sfrlfrr Mas’ud Ghfrzi at Bahi&ich. 
Ho stayed there some time, and one night the spirit of S414r 
Mas'ud appeared to him in a dream,® and stroked his oira beard 
with his hand, thereby intimating to the Sult&n that age was 
prevailing over him, and that he must prepare for death. When 
ho returned from the visit, many of the khans and amirs, out of 
love for the Sult&n, performed the tonsure. 

Second Mukaddama. — Suppression of unlawful practices. 
Abuses which had pressed upon the people in revenue matters, 
mal-practices in the administration of public business, and 

‘ The four towns or divisioiis of Dehli. „ 

• Thiea of the four MSS. write ^‘makUkk, created,” instead of 
although there are passages which expressly mention the removal of the hair from 
Suittin’s head. Mr. Thomas's MS. has the word mahUtk correct. , 

® The ghost of Mas'dd mnst apparently have attained a notoncty for ram E 
the mortal world, and so the author of the Mhr-dl-i Maa'udl only adopted ® 
belief in asserting that he wrote his hooh nnder the inspiration of tl>at spin 
Yol. II., p. 613. 
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breaches of the Holy Law were all forbidden. One of these 
(last) was the painting of portraits in the private apartments of 
kings. It was held right among monarchs to have painted 
chambers to gratify their eyes in retirement, but Firoz Sh&h, 
in his fear of God, prohibited the painting of portraits as con- 
trary to the Law, and directed that garden scenes should be 
painted instead. 

Former kings used to have ornaments of brass and copper, 
silver and gold, in opposition to the Law ; these he interdicted. 
They had also used plates and drinking vessels of metal ; these 
also were forbidden, and he used only stone and earthenware 
table furniture. Pictures on banners and ensigns were also for- 
bidden. 

Learned and holy men were also present in the Court of the 
Sult&n, and whatever they objected to as being unlawful in the col- 
lection of taxes he forbad, even though it diminished the revenue. 
They brought to the notice of His Majesty several abuses which 
had sprung up in former reigns, and among them was that 
of ddngdna. Merchandize that had paid the regular zakdt, after 
being passed, was carried off to the zariba, again weighed, and 
an impost of one dang per tanka levied. A large sum was thus 
raised. Merchants, both natives and strangers, were sorely vexed 
with the proceedings at the ddngana office, for they were subjected 
to annoyances and delays by the officials, and were quite helpless, 
lu the city of Dehli there was an unlawful impost called mmtag- 
haU — a ground rent levied from houses and shops, w'hich pro- 
duced annually 150,000 tankas. It was also called kird-zamln, or 
ground rent. There was another unlawful tax called yaedrf, levied 
from butchers, at the rate of twelve jitak for every ox they 
killed, and this brought a considerable sum to the treasury. 
The jBosI was an impost upon traders. When traders, native 
or foreign, brought grain, salt, sugar, or other goods into Dehli, 
laden upon bullocks,^ the customs officers used to seize these 
animals for a day and send them to old Dehli. In this old city 
^ “ Sutitr,’’ anj beast of burden. 
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t,hcre were seven fortifications (/»'sdr), buitt.by famous sovereigns; 
but these buildings were old and falling to decay, and they fot- 
nished an inexhaustible supply of bricks. The trader’s animals 
were sent to thi.s place fora day (ro^) by the government officials, 
and had to convey one load of bricks from thence to Flrozabad. 
No merchant who came to Dehli was allowed to depart until his 
animals had rendered this service. This made traders reluctant 
to come to the city, and, consequently, grain and salt began to 
grow dear. 

The facts of these various imposts were brought to the know- 
ledge of his Majesty and were fully explained. The case of a 
trader was reported who liad brought iu three frians of cotton, 
which was carried to the ddngdna zariba and detained. The offi- 
cials would not take three dungs profiered in payment, nor would 
they let it pass. While it was thus detained it caught fire and 
was burnt. Such was the hardship on traders. The rozi also 
was so oppressive that traders kept away from the city, and com- 
modities rose in price. Tho musfaghaU, or ground rent, was 
levied from all classes; — from widows and the very poorest 
people, so that it bore very hardly upon them. 

The Sultan, in his benevolence, * * * called to his presence 
the elders and learned men, the magistrates and revenue officers, 
and examined them upon these subjects. The doctors and elders 
all gave their opinion, which they supported by quotations from 
books of authority, that these imposts were opposed to the Law. 
So tho Sult4n ordered the abolition of them all. Kfizv Nasru- 
llah, who was the Sdzi of the army, was mounted on an ele- 
phant, and was sent out to read publicly the royal proclamation of 
abolition. • * • The.author of this work, who was then under 
Mur Khdn, was present and heard this proclamation read. 
The 'numbers of people who crowded to hear it exceeded all 
computation. * * * The author has been informed that the loss 
incurred by the abolition of these imposts amounted to thirty 
lacs of tankas per annum. This abolition was proclaimed in 
777 n. (1376 A.D.)/ 
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Third Mukaddfima. — Burning of a Brahman before the Boyal 

Palace. 

A report was brought to the Sultdn that there was in Dehli 
an old Brahman {zundr ddr), who persisted in publicly performing 
the worship of idols in his house; and that the people of the city, 
both Musulm&ns and Hindus, used to resort to his house to 
worship the idol. This Brahman had coi. ' rueled a wooden tablet 
(muhrak), which was covered within and without with paintings 
of demons and other objects. On days appointed, the infidels 
went to his house and worshipped tho idol, without the fact be- 
coming known to the public oBicers. The Sultdn was informed 
that this Brahman had perverted Muhammadan women, and had 
led them to become infidels. An order was accordingly given 
that the Brahman, with his tablet, should be brought into the 
presence of the Sultan at Fiiozdbdd. The judges and doctors 
and elders and lawyers were summoned, and the ca»o of the 
Brahman was submitted for their opinion. Their reply was that 
the provisions of tho Law w'ere clear ; tho Brahman must cither 
become a Musulmun or be burned. The true faith was declared 
to the Brahman, and the right coun-e pointed out, but he refused 
to accept it. Orders were given for raising a pile of faggots before 
the door of the darbdr. The Brahman was tied hand and foot 
and cast into it -, the tablet was thrown on the top and the pile 
was lighted. The writer of thi.s book was present at the darbdr 
and witnessed the execution. TJie tablet of the Brahman was 
lighted in two places, at his head and at his feet , the wood was 
dry, and the fire first reached hU feet, and drew from him a cry, 
but the flames quickly cnvelopeJ las head and conjiancd him. 
Behold the Sultan’s strict adliorcnce to law and lectitude, how 
he would not deviate in the least from its decrees. 

Fourth Mukaddama, — Lory of the Jizya from the Brahmans. 

* • * The Jizya, or poll tax, had never been levied from 
Brahmans ; they had been held exoused, in former reigns. But 
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iip Sultan convened a meeting of the learned men and elders) 
and suggested to them that an error had been committed in 
Imlding Brahmans exempt from tho tax, and that the revenue 
ollloors had been remiss in their duty. The Brahmans were the 
^olT kej's of the chamber of idolatry, and the infidels were de- 
pendent on them. They ought therefore to bo taxed first, 
fhe learned lawyers gave it as their opinion that the Brah- 
mans ought to be taxed. The Brahmans of all the four 
'ities then assembled and went to the Kushk-i Shikar, where 
ill'; Sultfin was engaged in building, and represented that the 
Di-e.hnians had never before been called upon to pay the Jizyn, 
and tlioy wanted to know why they were now subjected to the 
indignity of having to pay it. They were determined to collect 
wood and to bum themselves under the walls of the palace rather 
than pay tho tax. When these pleasant words {kalimut i pur 
laghmdt) were reported to tho Sultfin, he replied that they 
might burn and destroy themselves at once, for they would not 
escape from tho payment. lie could not oveilook tho matter 
as former kings had done, and they must give up all hope of it. 
Tire Brahmans remained fasting for several days at the palace 
\iiitil they were on the point of death. They clearly perceived 
that the Sultan did not intend to spare thorn. The Hindus of 
the city then assembled and told the Brahman.s that it was not 
right to kill themselves on account of the Jizya, and that they 
would undertake to pay it for them. In DeliH, tho Jmja was of 
three kinds; 1st class. Forty tankas; 2iid class, Twenty tankas; 
Brd class. Ten tankas. When the Brahmans found their' case 
was hopeless, they went to the Sultan and begged him in his 
mercy to reduce the amount tJiey would have to pay, and lie 
."•cordingly assessed it at ten tankas aud fifty jitals^ for each in- 
dividual. 

Fifth Mukaddama, — Account of ftco giants and a dwarf; also of 
two bearded women [and other wonders of the reign^. 
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Sixth Miikaddajna. — Memoir of the Khan-i 'ozam Tdtdr Khan. 

Tatdr Khan was of Turki origin. • • • In the reign of 
6hiy4sa-d din Tughlik Ghazi, a king of Khur&sdn made an 
attack npon Mult&n and Dipulpur, and was ravaging and wast- 
ing that country. He had a wife, a very handsome woman, 
from whom he could not bear to be absent, and so he took her 
with him on his campaign. She was pregnant, and was delivered 
of a child in the neighbourhood of Multan and Dipdipur. On 
that same night, Sultdn Tughlik made an attack upon the army 
of her husband, which he* defeated and put to flight. In the con- 
fusion the child was left in its cradle. • • • and was found by 
the soldiers of Sultdn Tughlik. The Sult4n was pleased with 
the child, brought him up like a son, and gave him the name of 
T&t4r Malik. Ho was young when that Sultkn died, but grew 
np in the reign of Sultdn Muhammad, and became distinguished 
for his courage, intrepidity, and military talents. • * • In the 
reign of Firoz Sh&h he obtained the title of T&t&r KhSu \and 
many marks of distinotion]. • • ♦ He collected a great number 
of commentaries on the Kuran, and having secured the assist- 
ance of a number of learned men, ♦ • • he produced the com- 
mentary which he called the Tafsir-i Tatar Khdm. He also 
compiled a law book, called the Fafdica-i Tatar Khdni. • • * 
He died some years after the accession of Firoz Shah. 

Seventh Mukaddama. — Memoir of Khdn-i Jahdn. 

The name of Kh&n-i Jahan was Makbul. In his state of 
ignorance (/.e. when he was a Hindu) he was called Kattu. He 
^as a native of Telingana, and a man of high position in his 
, tribe, and he had attracted the &vour of the Bal of that country. 
'IVhen Sultdn Muhammad sent the Rdl of Telingana to Dehli, 
the Rdi died npon the road. Kattu then presented himself to 
Snltkn Muhammad, and made his profession of the Muhammadan 
ftith. On being admitted to the honour of the faith, the Sultdn 
gave him the name of Makbul, and bestowed on him many marks 
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of his favour, Sult&n Muhammad perceived in him many marb 
of sagacity and intelligence, so he made him deputy-icazir of 
Pehli, when he used to seal and place his signature on pancdnus 
ai follow's, “hlakliul, slave of IMuhainmad Tuglihk." Altliounl 
ho had no knowledge of reading and writing, ho was a man of 
groat common sense, acumen and intelligi'nce, and vas an orna- 
ment to the Court. In tlic reign of Sultan Muhammad he 
received the title of Kiwamu-1 Mulk, and a grant of tlic fief of 
Multfui. This was before he became deputy-^' rfxrh-. In those 
da 5 's Kliwaja-i Jahan was udzir of Sultan Muhainiiiad. * * * 
"When this Sultan died, and Sultan Firoz attained the throne, 
Kliwaja-i Jahan was desirous of giving tlie crown to a son 
of Sultan Muhammad, and opposed Snltan Firoz, ai has been 
related in a funner part of this work. Kliwaja-i Jaliin and 
Kiwamu-1 Mulk were both in Delill at the tune, and when Firoz 
Shah approached the city, Kiw4mn-1 Mullc went out to meet 
him, and helped him to get possession of the city. lie was 
then made teasir [_and received the title of Khan-i Jahdn\ 

* * * When the Sultin departed from Dchli on affairs of 
State, or for hunting, he used to leave Khan-i Jaluii as iiia 
deputy, who, during his absence, rode about Dchli with a great 
display of power, • * * having his sons, grandsons, soiis-in-lsw, 
and slaves in liis train. * • • During the absence of tlie Saltan, 
the city was thus kept in subjection. After the death of the 
Khan, the Sultan ceased from his excursions, and only w'cnt out 
riding in tlio neighbourhood of the capital 

Khan-i-Jahan had a great iiuiiiber of children. Ho was 
much devoted to the ple.asures of the haiem, and sought eagerly 
for pretty liandinaids. It is reported lliaf ho Lad two tliousa i 
women of Hum and Chin in his harem, whore he spent inui 
of his time notwithstanding his onerous official duties. He 
had numerous sons, and tlie Sultan made a provision that every 
son honi to him should froin hi.s birtli receive an allowance, 
(nan) of 11,000 tankas for liis maintenance, ho also provided that 
every daughter on lier marriage .sliould receive an allowaiwr 
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of 15,000 tankas. His sons and sons-in-law all wore caps and 
white waist-bands, and his magnificence reached to such a pitch, 
that the Sultan was often heard to say that Khan-i Jahan was 
the grand and magnificent king of Dehli. 

’Ainu-1 Mulk was also called ’Ain Mahrii. ♦ * * He was a 
wise, accomplished, excellent, clever man, full of sound judgment 
and intelligence, * * • but during the reign of Sultan Muham- 
mad bin Tughlik his brothers had been guilty of some improper 
and unworthy action, through which he had properly been sent 
into disgrace. * * • One day Muhammad Tughlik held a general 
Court, * * * when he perceived ’Ainu-1 Mulk, and, pointing to 
him, said, that the misconduct of his brothers had deprived the 
State of his services, and the Sultan gave orders that he should 
be re-instated in his position at Court. ’Ainu-1 Mulk was a 
clever and accomplished man of the highest ability. He wrote 
some excellent books in the reigns of Muhammad Tughlik and 
Firoz Sh4h. One of them is the 'Aimi-I MuM, a popular and ap- 
proved work. • • In the reign of Firoz Sli4h he was appointed to 
the office of AshrafulA Mamdhk, and entered actively upon his 
duties in the minister’s office. But a dispute arose between him 
and the minister • * • which was carried to extremities. • • * 
The contention reached such a height that Khan-i Jahdn often 
uttered most bitter personal remarks in the presence of ’Ainu-1 
Mulk, and the latter retorted in the same strain ; there was no 
delicacy between them. * * * Khaii-i Jahan told the Sultan 
that he could no longer stay in the country, and therefore he 
wished to make the pilgrimage to Mecca. • * * * At length 
the Sultdn said to Khdn-i Jahan, “ I have given to you the 
office of Biwdn-i tcazdrat, all officers are under you, dismiss 
whom yon please and give the office of Ashrdfu-l mamdhk 
ito another.” The wazir went home rejoiced, * * * and sent 
['Ainu-l Mulk his dismissal. When ’Ainu-1 Mulk received his 
duKshatge he did not go to the palace for three days, but on the 
third day ho went and paid his respects to the sovereign. The 
Snlt&n called him near, and observed that the world is ruined 
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by dissensions, * * * * and as a quarrel had arisen between 
Khan-i Jahdn and him, there was ^ranted to liim the fiefi of 
Multan, Bliakkar, and Siwistan, whither he had better repair 
and look after their affairs. But ’Ainu-1 Mulk replied, that ithe 
managed these territories he would not render his accounts to the 
office of the wazir, but that he would submit them to the Sultk 
himself. The Sultan accordingly ordered that the fief of Multdn 
should be removed from the jurisdiction of the minister, and told 
’Ainu-1 Mulk that he would himself receive his reports* and that 
his books would be sufficient. Upon these conditions ’Aiau-l 
Mulk accepted the fiefs. The writer has been informed that 
when ’Ainu-l Mulk was thus dismissed, the chief semnto 
met to consider the matter, and they observed that he had 
been disgraced through the influence of the minister, and that 
the same might happen to them to-morrow. They therefore 
endeavoured to set the Sultdn against Khdn-i Jahdu. * * • 
’Ainu-1 Mulk had started for Multdn, and had proceeded about 
twenty-four kos, when he received an order from the Sultto 
directing him to leave all his train and return quickly. He did 
so with alacrity, and when he arrived in Dehli, the Sult&n gare 
him a private audience, when the officers who were present 
observed that it was not right to give such predominance to 
Khan-i Jahan, and that it would be well to beware of him. The 
Sultan looked towards ’Ainu-1 Mulk who said that • * * KhSn-i 
Jahan was a wise and experienced minister, and that his removal 
would be a calamity to the State. These sentiments gieatly 
pleased the Sultan. He afterwards consulted with him and 
asked him what ought to bo done. He replied that the * * * 
wazir should be sent for, and that all fear and apprehension 
should be removed from his mind. * * * The minister was 
accordingly summoned, and when the officers who were sent 
to call him informed him of what had passed he was greatly 
amazed. * * * When the Sultfin saw he was disturbed in mind 

* This seems to be the meaning of the sentence, but the exact words an "all 
yon may happen to do in the fief of Mult&n shall be listened to.” 
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he reassared him, clothed him with a splendid robe and sent 
him awaj with many marks of favour. As the minister retired, 
radiant and happy, he embraced ’Ainu-1 Mulk and said, “ I had 
never thought that you were so friendly towards me. I have 
been wrong and ungracious to you.” ’Ainu-1 Mulk replied that 
he hoped that all misgiving would be removed from the mind 
of the minister, he had spoken warmly for him, notwithstanding 
their old feud, and all that he had said had been for the good 
of the throne of Sult&n Firoz. Khdn-i Jahdn strongly wished 
to take ’Ainu-1 Mulk home with him but he declined. 

\Order of Precedence at Courf], Fhdn-i Jahdn lived to a ripe 
old age, till he was more than eighty years old, and all his limbs 
had become very feeble. ♦ * • He died in the year 770 H. (1368 
A.D.), in the eighteenth year of the reign of Firoz Shdh. When 
he died all Dehli went into mourning, and crowded to the mosques 
and tombs. [Eulogy of the Khan.'] The Sultan was greatly 
affected at his death, and wept bitterly ; and he resolved in his 
mind that he would never more ride forth on any great enter- 
prize. • • • 

When Kh&n-i Jah&n held the het of Multfm, he had a son 
bom to him. • • • He wrote to acquaint Sult&n Muhammad 
Shkhofthe fiict, and that monarch directed that the child should 
be named Jun&n Sh&h. This was he who was afterwards known 
as Eh4n-i Jahdn, son of Kh4n-i Jahan. * * * After the death 
of his &ther, the Sultdn promoted him to the office of wazlr, 
and bestowed on him this title. • * * He acted as minister under 
Firoz Sh&h for twenty years, * * * and the Sult4n committed 
all the affairs of the kingdom to his charge. But towards the 
end of the reign of Firoz Shah, * * * enmity broke out between 
fhe minister and Prince Muhammad Khdn, afterwards Sultan 
Muhammad Sh4h. Their dissensions were the cause of great 
ttonble and disaster to the country; old and young, small and 
great, suffered, and the country at length fell a prey to the inroads 
of the Mnghals. The author has entered fully into the details of 
this quarrel in his memoir of Sultau Muhammad bin Firoz. 
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Eighth Mukaddama. — Memoir of Malik Ndib Bar-bah 

Ninth Mukaddama.- — Memoir of Malik-i Muluku-sh Ski}, 
'Imddu-l Mulk, Bashir-i Sulfdni. 

* * * Some say that Sipah-s41ar Rajab, the father of Sultin 
Firoz received ’Imadu-1 Mulk as part of his wife’s dower, otheis 
that he purchased him with the price of some of his wife’s 
jewels, and others assert that when Sultdn Firoz, after bis 
accession, married a daughter of Sult&n Kutbu-d din, this lady 
gave her slave ’Imadu-1 Mulk to her husband. * ♦ * * The 
great wealth of ’Imidu-1 Mulk has already been spoken of; it 
amounted to krors. The author was told that on one occasion 
bags were required for containing the coin, and 2,500 taelm 
were expended in the purchase of the material, the cost of each 
bag being four jitals. • * * When the accounts were brought 
before ’Im&du-l Mulk he objected to this extravagant outlay 
for bags, and directed that pits should be dug in the ground and 
the money placed therein like as corn is stored.* * * There wen 
many rich khans and ioahks in the time of Firoz Sh&h, but no 
one was so rich as he; indeed there never had been one so rich in 
any reign or in any k'ugdom. It is said that he amassed thirteen 
krors (of tankas') but he was avid in the acquisition of more. He 
held the fief of E&pri and looked very vigilantly after it. The 
clerks of the Exchequer (dirndn-i wazdrat) were afraid of him, 
and they refi'ained from calling him to account, so that in the 
course of years a large balance was due by him. This feet 
became known to the Sultan.* * * When Tmadu-1 Mulk heard 
about the enquiry he drew up a statement of his wealth which he 
himself presented to the Sultan, who read it without making any 
observation and returned it. * * One day Tmddu-1 Mulk brought 
a kror (of tankas) in bs^s to Court, and when the Sultan cried out 
“ Bashir, what is this?” he replied that it was a small contribu- 
tion {chize ’alirfah) for the use of the servants of the court. The 
Sultan declined to take it, but ’Im&du-l Mulk urged its ac- 
ceptance. At length the Sultfiu said, “ Bashir is my property, 
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and so his property is mine. Bat this kror must not be placed 
in the public treasury, because that is the depository of the 
public revenue. Let it therefore be deposited with Makbul the 
perfumer (^itr-ddr). Whenever Khan-i Jah&n required money 
for fitting out the equipage of the Sult&n, he used to give notice 
to the Sultfin, and this kror in the hands of Makbul was drawn 
upon for the necessary expenses.*^ But as money was continually 
coming in from (’Imadu-1 Mulk’s) fief, which was handed over to 
Makbfil the perfumer, the kror (of tank(K\ so long as the Sult&n 
lived, was not diminished. * * * When ’Imadu-l Mulk died the 
Snlt&n decided that the wealth did not belong to the deceased. 
There were twelve krora, of which the Sult&n took nine, leaving 
three for Malik Is’hak. 

Tenth Mukaddama. — Memoir of Malik Sah/idu-l Hvjgdb, 

Elamth Mukaddama. — Memoir of Malik Shamm-d din Aburjd, 
Muataufi-mamdlik. 

Tuelfth Mukaddama. — Memoir of Shamau-d din Bdmaghdni. 

Thirteenth Mukaddama. — Beatruction of a band of murderers by 
Firoz Shah. 

Fourteenth Mukaddama. — Attention shown to three subjects by 
Firoz Shah towards the end of his life, viz., 

1. Liberation of prisoners. 2. Bestoration of mosques. 3. 
Bedreasing the wrongs of the oppressed. 

Fifteenth Mukaddama. — The last farewell of Saiyid Jaldlu~d din.* 

Sixteenth Mukaddama. — Repentance of Firoz Shah. 

Seeenteenth Mukaddama. — Remgnation (taslim kardan) of Firoz 
Shah to Khdn-i Johan. 

'Bghteenth Mukaddama. — Account of the charms (ahndl i sihr) 
performed for Fvroz Skdh. 

* Sr E. EHioVs and Mr. Thomaa' MBS. here come to an abrupt termination, 
tning been evidently copied, ae before obeerred, from the eame (imperfect) original. 

* The beat MB. terminates abruptly in this chapter. The headinge of the remain- 
■i*| foise diapteis an talnn &om the Preface. 
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FUTUHiiT-I FfROZ SH^Hf 

OP 

SULTii^N FfHOZ SHA'H. 

[This little work, the production of the Sult&n Firoz Shih, 
contains a brief summary of the res gestae of his reign, or, aa 
he designates them, his “Victories.” Sir H. Elliot was m- 
able to obtain a copy of it, but considered its recovery very 
desirable, “as everything relating to the noble character of 
Firoz is calculated to excite attention.” Colonel Lees also 
speaks of it, but he had never seen it, and was not well ia- 
formed as to its extent.^ Mr. Thomas was more fortunate, fct 
ho possesses a copy which purports to have been written in 1139 
H. (1726 A.D.), but it is quite modem ; the date therefore must 
be that of the MS. from which it was copied. The work ia a 
mere brochure of thirty-two pages, and the editor has translated 
the whole of it, with the exception of a few lines in the preface 
laudatory of the prophet. It exhibits the humane and generous 
spirit of Firoz in a very pleasing unostentatious light, recording 
his earnest endeavours to discharge the duties of his station with 
clemency, and to act up to the teaching of his religion with 
reverence and earnestness.] 


EXTRACTS. 

[Praises without end, and infinite thanks to that raerdful 
Creator who gave to me his poor abject creature Firoz, son of 
Bajab, the slave of Muhammad Sh&b son of Tughlik Sh&h, His 
impulse for the maintenance of the laws of His religion, for the 

1 Jonnial Boyal Asiatic Society, VoL IV., New Series, p. 446. See slio Bn|P, 
Feriahta, L, 462. 

1 
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npression of heresy, the prevention of crime, and the prohibition 
of things forbidden; who gave me also a disposition for dis- 
charging my lawful duties and my moral obligations. • • • My 
desire is that, to the best of my human power, I should recount 
and pay my thanks for the many blessings He has bestowed upon 
me, so that I may be found among the number of His grateful 
servants. First I would praise Him because when irreligion and 
sins opposed to the Law prevailed in Hindustan, and mens’ habits 
and dispositions were inclined towards them, and were averse to 
the restraints of religion, He inspired me His humble servant with 
an earnest desire to repress irreligion and wickedness, so that I 
was able to labour diligently until with His blessing the vanities 
of the world, and things repugnant to religion, were set aside, 
and the true was distinguished from the false. 

1. In the reigns of former kings the blood of many Musulmans 
had been shed, and many varieties of torture employed. Ampu- 
tation of hands and feet, ears and noses ; tearing out the eyes, 
pouring molten lead into the throat, crushing the bones of the 
hands and feet with mallets, burning the body with fire, driving 
iron nails into the hands, feet, and bosom, cutting the sinews, 
sawing men asunder ; these and many similar tortures were 
practised. The great and merciful God made me, His servant, 
hope and seek for His mercy by devoting myself to prevent the 
unlawful killing of Musulmans, and the infliction of any kind of 
torture upon them or upon any men. 

“Thanks for God's mercies I will show, 

Bj causing man nor pain nor woe." 

All these things were practised that fear and dread might &11 
upon the hearts of men, and that the regulations of government 
might be duly maintained. 

“'Wauld'Bt thou see thy land at rest ? 

Keep the (headsman's) swoid at rest ! ’’ 

Through the mercy which God has shown to mo these severi- 
ties and terrors have been exchanged for tenderness, kindness, 
and mercy. Fear and respect have thus taken firmer hold of 
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the hearts of men, and there has been no need of executions, 
scourgings, tortures, or terrors. But this blessed result is 
altogether due to the mercy and favour of the Creator. 

“ Th; power is great, tben mercy show ; 

Tardon than vengeance better know. 

Greatness to thee from Heaven descends ‘ 

Froneness to wrath thy God offends. 

'VFithhold thine hand, some respite give, 

Nor kill the man thou might’st forgive , 

Xet not his body lifeless fall, 

His spirit thon con'st ne’er recall. 

See how the mother's tender hreast 
Is by her child’s distress opprest. 

Roast not the hundreds thon hast slain, 

To save one life's a nobler aim. 

Thon shrinkest from the lancet’s smart, 

Heep then thy sword from neck and heart. 

Seek not to shed a victim’s gore. 

The life-stream stopped will flow no more. 

From deeds of blood thy hand restrain. 

Thy blood the assassin’s blade luay stain. 

That leader praise whose generons heart. 

Disdains with captives’ lives to sport. 

From the well of fate he life will draw 
"Who shields the wretch from tyrants’ law. 

A vanquished foe should claim thy care. 

Then pity show— in mercy spare!” 

By God’s help I determined that the lives {khiin) of Musul- 
m&ns and true believers should be in perfect immunity, and 
whoever transgressed the Law should receive the punishment pre- 
scribed by the book and the decrees of judges. 

2. The next matter, which by God’s help I accomplished, was 
the repetition of the names and titles of former sovereigns which 
had been omitted from the prayers on Sabbaths »ud Feasts. 
The names of those sovereigns of Islam, under whose happy 
fortune and favour infidel countries had been conquered, whose 
banners had waved over many a land, under whom mosques and 
pulpits had been built and exalted, the fragrant creed had hcen 
extended, and the people of Islam had waxen strong and warlike, 
the names of these men had fallen into neglect and oblivion. So 
I decreed that according to established custom their names and 
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titles should be rehearsed in the khutha and aspirations offered 
for tho remission of their sins. 

“ Would'st thou enjoy a lasting fame ’ 

Hide not the merits of an honoured name I ” 

3. In former reigns they used to collect frivolous, unlavrfol, 
and unjust cesses at the public treasury, such as the Mandavi 
hark, daldlaUi hazdrhd, jdrarl, amiA-tarab, gul-farosM, jartt&-i 
iamhol, changi-ghala, kitdbi, bilgari, mdM-faroshi, sdbimkari, 
rimdn /aroshi, raughan-kari, nukhitd-birydn, tah-bdzdrl, jhdba, 
kimdr-khdna, ddd-banki, kotwdli, ihtisdbl, karhi, chardi, musd- 
dardt. 1 had all these abolished and removed from the accounts, 
and any revenue collector who exacted these cesses from the 
people was to be brought to punishment for his offence. 

Better a people’s weal than treasures vosti 
Better an empty chest than hearts downcast.” 

The money received in the public treasury should be derived 
from sources recognized by the Sacred Law, and approved by 
books of authority. First the khardj or tenth from cultivated 
lands, then the zakdt or alms, then the jiztja or poll tax on 
Hindus and other separatists, then the kJutms or fifth of the spoil 
and of (the produce of) mines. No tax unauthorized by the 
declarations of the book should be received in the public treasuiy. 

4. Before my time it was the rule and practice that in re* 
pressing infidelity four-fifths of the spoil was appropriated to 
the public treasury and one-fifth was given to the captors; but 
the rule of the Law is that one-fifth should be taken by the 
State, and four-fifths allotted to tho captors. The provisions of 
the Law had thus been entirely subverted. As the Law was thus 
set at nought, every man looked upon himself as the lawful 
owner of tho spoil he captured. Hence, children homo by 

Iftmale captives were the offspring of fornication. To prevent 
gthese irregularities I decreed that one-fifth (of the spoil) should 
r be taken by the State, and four-fifths given to the captors. 

6. The sect of Shi’as, also called Maicdfiz, had endeavoured to 
make proselytes. They wrote treatises and books, and gave in- 
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straction and lectures upon the tenets of their sect, and tradnoed ' 
and reviled the first chiefs of our religion (on whom be the pew 
of God ! ). I seized them all and I convicted them of their 
errors and perversions. On the most zealous I indicted punieli. 
ment {siydmt), and the rest I visited with censure (fdstr) and 
threats {tahdib) of public punishment (tashhir-i zijr). That 
books I burnt in public, and so by the grace of God the influena 
of this sect was entirely suppressed. 

6. There was a sect of heretics (mulhiil), and sectarians (ahdli- 
tiydn), who laboured to seduce the people into heresy and 
schism. They met by night at an appointed time and plan, 
both friends and strangers. Wine was served, and they said 
that this was their religions worship. They brought their wives, 
mothers, and daughters to these meetings. The men threw them- 
selves on the ground as if in worship, and each man had inteN 
coarse with the woman whose garment he caught. I cut off the 
heads of the elders of this sect, and imprisoned and banished the 
rest, so that their abominable practices were put an end to. 

7. There was a sect which wore the garments of atheism, ani 
having thrown off all restraint, led men astray. The name of 
their chief was Ahmad Bah&ri. He dwelt in the city, and a 
party of his followers called him a God. They brought those 
people before me in bonds and chains, and informed me that he 
preaumptnously made himself a prophet, and said that there 
could be none of the grace of prophecy in any one who had not 
been admitted into his following. One of his disciples affirmed 
that a God had appeared in Dehli, that is, Ahmad Bididri. 
When these fects were proved against them, I ordered them 
both to be confined and punished with chains. I admonished 
the others to repent and reform, and I banished them to different 
cities to put a stop to the influence of this wretched sect. 

8. There was in Dehli a man named Ruknu-d din, who was 
called Mahdi, because he affirmed himself to be the Imdm Mahdi 
who is to appear in the latter days, and to be possessed of know- 
ledge by* inspiration. He said that he had not read or studied 
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nnder anyone, and that he hnew the names of all things, a know- 
ledge which no prophet had acquired since Adam. Ho pretended 
that the mysteries of the science of letters hurkf) had 

been revealed to him in a way never made known to any other 
iqan, and that he had written books upon the subject. He led 
people astray into mystic practices, and perverted ideas by main- 
fauning that he was Buknu-d din, the prophet of God. The 
elders brought the &cts of this case to my attention, and gave 
evidence of what they had heard him say. When he was brought 
before me I investigated the charges of error and perversion 
brought against him, and he was convicted of heresy and error. 
The doctors of the Law said he was an infidel, and worthy of 
death, for having spread such vile and pernicious ideas among 
the people of Isl&m. If any delay were made in putting them 
down they would spread like a pestilence, and many Musnimdns 
would stray from the true faith. A revolt (against religion) 
would follow; and many men would foil into perdition. I 
ordered that this vile fellow's rebellion and wickedness should be 
communicated to all societies of learned men, and be made public 
to all men, high and low : and that in accordance with the de- 
cision of the doctors learned in the holy Law, the guilty should 
be brought to punishment. They killed him with some of his 
supporters and disciples, and the people rushing in tore him to 
jneces and broke his bones into fragments. Thus was his iniquity 
prevented. Gh)d in His mercy and favour, made me, His humble 
creature, the instrument of putting down such wickedness, and 
abolishing such heresy ; and guided me to effect a restoration of 
true religion. Thanks for this are duo to the great and glorious 
God. Upon bearing or reading the facts here recorded, every 
well-wisher of His religion will admit that this sect was de- 
'aervedly punished, and for this good action 1 hope to receive 

fotnie reward. 

* 

9. A person who was one of the pupils of ’Ain M&hrV l>Bd 
Mt himself up as a thaikh in the country of Gujar&t, and having 
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got together a body of disciples, used to say, ^‘■Ana-l ffaW' (lam 
God). He conunanded his disciples that when he used these 
words they were to say, “ Thou art, thou art ! ” He further 
said, “ I am the king who dies not and he wrote a booh in 
which he inserted the words of his profession {kalamat). He 
was put in chains and brought before me. The charge hebg 
proved, I condemned him to punishment, and his book I ordered 
to be burnt, so that his innovation (fasdd) might be prevented 
from spreading among the faithful people of Isl&m, 

10. A custom and practice unauthorized by the Law of Mm 
had sprung up in Musulmin cities. On holy days women riding 
in palankins, or carts, or litters, or mounted on horses or mules, 
or in large parties on foot, went out of the city to the tombs, 
Bakes and wild fellows of unbridled passions and loose habits, 
took the opportunity which this practice afforded for improper 
riotous actions. I commanded that no woman should go out to 
the tombs under pain of exempJary pernfshment. Novr, tiaub 
to the great God, no lady or respectable Musulm&u woman can 
go out on pilgrimage to the tenths. The practice has been en- 
tirely stopped. 

11. The Hindus and idol-w'orshipers had agreed to pay the 
money for toleration (zar-i aimmiya), and had consented to the 
poll tax (yVsya), in return for which they and their families en- 
joyed security. These people now erected new idol temples in 
the city and the environs in opposition to the Law of the Prophet 
which declares that such temples are not to be tolerated. Under 
Divine guidance I destroyed these edifices, and I killed those 
leaders of infidelity who seduced others into error, and the lower 
orders I subjected to stripes and chastisement, until this abuse 
was entirely abolished. The following is an instance : — In the 
village of Maldh there is a tank which they call kund (tank). 
Here they had built idol-temples, and on certain days the Hindna 
were accustomed to proceed thither on horseback, and wearing 
arms. Their women and children also went out in palankins 
and carts. There they assembled in thousands and performed 
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idol worship. This abuse had been so overlooked that the hdsar 
people took out there all sorts of provisions, and set up stalls and 
sold their goods. Some graceless Musulmans, thinking only of 
their own gratification, took part in these meetings. When intelli- 
gence of this came to my ears my religious feelings prompted me 
at once to put a stop to this scandal and offence to the religion of 
Isl&m. On the day of the assembling I went there in person, 
and I ordered that the leaders of these people and the promoters 
of this abomination should be put to death. I forbad the in- 
fliction of any severe punishments on the Hindus in general, but I 
destroyed their idol temples, and instead thereof raised mosques. 
I founded two flourishing towns (kasha), one called Tuglilikpur, 
the other Sal&rpur. AVhere infidels and idolaters worshiped idols, 
Mnsnlmdns now, by God’s mercy, perform their devotions to the 
true God. Praises of God and the summons to prayer are now 
heard therd, and tliat place which was formerly the home of 
infidels has become the habitation of the faithful, who there 
repeat their creed and offer up their praises to God. 

12. ' Information was brought to mo that some Hiudfis had 
erected a new idol temple in the village of S&lihpfir, and were 
performing worship to their idol. I sent some persons there to 
destroy the idol temple, and to put a stop to their pernicious in- 
citements to error. 

13. Some Hindus had erected a new idol-temple in the village 
of Kohfina, and the idolaters used to assemble there and perform 
their idolatrous rites. These people were seized and brought 
before me. I ordered that the perverse conduct of the leaders of 
this wickedness should be publicly proclaimed, and that they 
should be put to death before the gate of the palace. I also 
ordered that the infidel books, the idols, and the vessels used in 
Bhar w;orship, which had been taken with them, should all be 
jMblicly burnt. The others were restrained by threats and 
punishments, as a warning to all men, that no zimml could follow 

such wicked practices in a Musnlman country. 

14. It had been the practice in former reigns to use vessels of 
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gold and silver at the royal table, and sword-belts and qnlvaj 
were ornamented with gold and jewels. I forbad these 
and I ordered the fittings of my arms to be made of bone, and I 
commanded tliat only such vessels should be used as are recoj. 
nized by the Law. 

15. In former times it had been the custom to wear oraa- 
mented garments, and men received robes as tokens of 
from kings’ courts. Figures and devices were painted and dig- 
played on saddles, bridles, and collars, on censers, on gobleta 
and cups, and flagons, on dishes and ewers, in tents, on curtaim 
and on chairs, and upon all articles and utensils. Under Dinne 
guidance and favour I ordered all pictures and portraits to be 
removed from these things, and that such articles only should be 
made as are approved and recognized by the Law. Those pictnra 
and portraits which were painted on the doors and walls of palaces 
I ordered to be effaced. 

16. Formerly the garments of great men were generally made 
of silk and gold brocades, beautiful but unlawful. Under Dirae 
guidance I ordered that such garments should be worn as are 
approved by the Law of the Prophet, and that choice should be 
made of such trimmings of gold brocade, embroidery, or braiding 
as did not exceed four inches [asdbi’) in breadth. Whatever was 
unlawful and forbidden by, or opposed to, the Law was set aside. 

Among the gifts which God bestowed upon me. His humble 
servant, was a desire to erect public buildings. So I built many 
mosques and colleges and monasteries, that the learned and the 
elders, the devout and the holy, might worship God in these 
edifices, and aid the kind builder with their prayers. The 
digging of canals, the planting of trees, and the endowing with 
lands are in accordance with the directions of the Law. The 
learned doctors of the Law of Isl&m have many troubles; of 
this there is no doubt. I settled allowances upon them in pro- 
portion to their necessary expenses, so that they might regularly 
receive the income. The detmls of this are folly set forth in tho 
Wakf-ndma. 
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Again, by the guidance of God, I was led to repair and rebuild 
the edifices and structures of former kings and ancient nobles, 
which had fallen into decay from lapse of time ; giving the re- 
storation of these buildings the priority over my own building 
works. The Masjid-i jdmC of old Dehli, which was built by 
Sultfin Mu’izzu-d din S&rti, had fellen into decay from old ago, 
and needed repair and restoration. I so repaired it that it was 
quite renovated. 

The western wall of the tomb of Sultdn Mu’izzu-d din Sdm, 
and the planks of the door, had become old and rotten. I re- 
stored this, and, in the place of the balcony, I furnished it with 
I doors, arches, and ornaments of sandal-wood. 

The mindra of Sult&n Mu’izzu-d din Sam had been struck by 
^ lightning. 1 repaired it and raised it higher than it was before. 

The Hau»-i Shamsi, or tank of Altamsh, had been deprived 
of water by some graceless men, who stopped up the channels of 
supply. I punished these incorrigible men severely, and opened 
again the closed up channels. 

The Mauz-i 'Aldl, or tank of ’Alfiu-d din, had no water in it, 
and was filled up. People carried on cultivation in it, and had 
dug wells, of which they sold the water. After a generation 
(Aam) had passed I cleaned it out, so that this great tank might 
again be fiUed from year to year. 

The Madraaa (college) of Sultan Shamsu-d din Altamsh had 
been destroyed. I rebuilt it, and furnished it with sandal-wood 
doors. The columns of the tomb, which had fallen down, I 
restored better than they had been before. When the tomb was 
built its court (sahn) had not been made curved {kaj), but I now 
made it so. I enlarged the hewn-stono staircase of the dome, 
and I re-erected tho fallen piers {pusliti) of the four towers. 

I Tomb of Sultfin Mu’izzu-d din, son of Sult&n Shamsu-d din, 
‘ ^hioh is situated in Malikpur. This had fallen into such ruin 
^ ffhat the sepulchres were undistingiiishable. I re-erected the 
f'dome, the terrace, and the enclosure wall. 

Tomb of Sultfin Buknu-d din, son of Shamsu-d din, in Malik- 
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pur. I repaired the enclosure wall, built a new dome, and erected 
a monastery {khdnkdh). 

Tomb of Sult4n Jal&lu-d din. This I repaired, and I supplied 
it with new doors. 

Tomb of Sultan ’Al&u-d din. I repaired this, and furnished 
it with sandal-wood doors. I repaired the wall of the aMir- 
khdna, and the west wall of the mosque, which is within the 
college, and I also made good the tesselated pavement (/anii-i 
tc^shib). 

Tomb of Sultan Kutbu-d din and the (other) sons of Sultan 
’AMu-d din, viz., Khizr Khdin, Sh&di Khdn, Farid Kh4n, SultSn 
Shahdbu-d din, Sikandar Eh&u, Muhammad Eh4n, ’Usmin 
Eh&n, and his grandsons, and the sons of his grandsons. The 
tombs of these I repaired and renovated. 

I also repaired the doors of the dome, and the lattice work of 
the tomb of Shaikhu-1 Islam Nizdmu-1 liakk wau-d din, which 
were made of sandal-wood. I hung up the golden chandelien 
with chains of gold in the four recesses of the dome, and I built 
a meeting room, for before this there was none. 

Tomb of Malik Tdju-1 Mulk K&furi, the great wazir of Sultan 
'Al&u-d din. He was a most wise and intelligent minister, and 
acquired many countries, on which the horses of former sovereigns 
had never placed their hoofs, and he caused the khutha of Sultan 
’Al&u-d din to bo repeated there. He had 52,000 horsemen. 
His grave had been leveled with the ground, and his tomb laid 
low. I caused his tomb to be entirely renewed, for he was a 
devoted and faithful subject. 

The Ddru-l dmdn, or House of Rest. This is the bed and 
resting place of great men. I had new sandal-wood doors made 
for it, and over the tombs of these distinguished men I had 
curtains and hangings suspended. 

The expense of repairing and renewing these tombs and colleges 
was provided from their ancient endowments. In those cases 
where no income had been settled on these foundations in former 
times for (procuring) carpets, lights, and furniture for the use of 
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travelers and pilgrims in the least of these places, I had villages 
assigned to them, the revenues of which would suffice for their 
expenditure in perpetuity. 

Jahdn-jiandh. This foundation of the late Sultan Muhammad 
Sh&h, my kind patron, by whose bounty I was reared and edu- 
cated, I restored. 

All the fortifications which had been built by former sovereigna 
at Dehli I repaired. 

For the benefit of travelers and pilgrims resorting to the 
tombs of illustrious kiugs and celebrated saints, and for pro- 
viding the things necessary in these holy places, I confirmed 
and gave efiect to the grants of villages, lauds, and other en- 
dowments which had been conferred upon them in olden times. 
In those cases where no endowment or provision had been settled, 
I made an endowment, so that these establishments nfiiTht for 

' O 

ever be secure of an income, to afford comfort to travelers and 
wsyfifiMH, ta Ac^^y men (tttd lescaed men. Msy they jnsmenifter 
those (ancient benefactors) and me in their prayers. 

I was enabled by God’s help to build a Danish b.hi/d, or 
Hospital, for the benefit of every one of high or low degree, who 
was suddenly attacked by illness and overcome by suffering. 
Physicians attend there to ascertain the disease, to look after the 
cure, to regulate the diet, and to administer medicine. The cost 
of the medicines and the food is defrayed from my endowments. 
All sick persons, residents and travelers, gentle and simple, 
bond and free, resort thither ; their maladies are treated, and, 
under God’s blessing, they are cured. 

Under the guidance of the Almighty I arranged that the heirs 
of those persons who had been executed (kus/ita) in the reign of 
my late lord and patron Sult 4 u hluhammad Shah, and thoso 
who had been deprived of a limb, nose, cy e, hand, or foot, should 
be reconciled to the late Sultan and be appeased with gifts, 
80 that they executed deeds declaring their satisfaction, duly 
attested by witnesses. These deeds were put into a chest, which 
was placed in the Ddm-l dmdn at the head of the tomb of the 
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late Sult&n, in the hope that God, in his great clemency, would 
show mercy to my late friend and patron, and make those persons 
feel reconciled to him. 

Another instance of Divine guidance was this. Villages, lands, 
and ancient patrimonies of every kind had been wrested from the 
hands of their owners in former reigns, and had been brought 
under the Exchequer. I directed that every one who had a 
claim to property should bring it forward in the law-court, and, 
upon establishing his title, the village, the land, or whatever 
other property it was should be restored to him. By God’s 
graco I was impelled to this good action, and men obtained their 
just rights. 

I encouraged my infidel subjects to embrace the religion of the 
prophet, and I proclaimed that every one who repeated the creed 
and became a Musulradin should be exempt from the/isya, or 
poll-tax. Information of this canio to the ears of the people at 
large, ai d great numbers of Hindus presented themselves, and 
were adnntted to the honour of Islam. Thus they came forward 
day by day from every quarter, and, adopting the faith, were 
exonerated from the jizya, and were favoured with presents and 
hono>irs 

Tlirougi God’s mercy the lands and property of his servants 
have been s fc and secure, protected and guarded during my 
reign ; an<l have not allowed the .smallest particle of any man's 
property ti iie wrested from him. Men often spoke to me 
offieiou.sly, sr-j ing tliat such and such a inorchant had made so 
many /acs, and that such and such a revomic, collector had so 
many fries. By reproofs and puniMimcnts I made these informers 
hold their tongues, so that the people might bo safe from their 
malignity, and through this kindiie-'S men became my friends 
and supporters. 

" Labour to earn for generous deeds a name, 

Not seek for riches to extend tby fume 
Better one word of praise than stores of gold, 

Better one grateful prajer than uealtb untold ” 

Under God’s favour my heart was occupied with an earnest 
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desire to succour the poor and needy (fukrd tea masdkln) and to 
comfort their hearts. Wherever I heard of a fakir or religious 
neluse, I went to visit him and ministered to his necessities, so 
that I might attain the blessing promised to those who befriend 
the poor. 

Whenever a person had completed the natural term of life and 
had become full of years, after providing for his support, I ad- 
vised and admonished him to direct his thoughts to making 
preparation for the life to come, and to repent of all things which 
he had done contrary to the Law and religion in his youth ; to 
wean his affections from this world, and to ftx them on the next. 

I desired to act upon the sentiment of these lines— 

“ The practice of the great should be 
To succour honest men , 

And when a good man dies, to see 
His children find a firiend." 

When any government servant filling an important and respon- 
nble position was carried off under the decrees of God to the 
happy future life, I gave his place and employment to his son, 
30 that he might occupy the same position and rank as his father 
and suffer no injury. 

“ Kings should make their rule of life 
To love tho great and nisc, 

And when death ends this mortal strife, 

To dry their loved ones’ eyes.” 

The greatest and best of honours that I obtained through 
God's mercy was, that by my obedience iwid piety, and friendli- 
ness and submission to the Khalifa., the representative of the holy 
Prophet, my authority was confirmed ; for it is by his sanction 
that the power of kings is assured, and no king is secure until he 
has submitted himself to the khalifa, and has received a confir- 
^tion from the sacred throne. A diploma was sent to mo fully 
^firming my authority as deputy of the kfuldfat, and the leader 
^ the faithful was graciously pleased to honour me with the title 
[of “ Saitfida-s Saldtin.” He also bestowed upon me robes, a 
banner, a sword, a ring, and a foot-priut as badges of honour and 
distinction. 
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My object in writing this book has been to express my gnuJ 
tude to the AU-bountiful God for the many and Tarions Maaii ig, 
He has bestowed upon me. Secondly, that men who desire to is 
good and prosperous may read this and learn what is the pNpo 
course. There is this concise maxim, by observing which, a mu 
may obt^ God’s guidance : Men will be judged according to 
their works, and rewarded for the good that they have done, 
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oa 

TlfZAE-I TIMintT: 

THB 

AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF TrMlTR. 

[This is an autobiographical memoir of the Emperor Timur, 
written in the Ghaghat&i Tnrki language, translated into Persian 
by Abu T61ib Husaini, and dedicated to the Emperor Sh&h 
Jah&n, who began to reign in a.d. 1628. 

In the brief preface to his translation, Abu Talib states that 
he found the original Turk! work in the library of Ja'far, H&kim 
of Yaman,' and that it consisted of a history of Timilr, from 
the seventh to the seventy-fourth year of his age. The reticence 
of Abh T&lib as to the authenticity of the original work, and 
the strangeness of the place for the discovery of a MS. in a 
Tnrki language, have given rise to the suspicion that there ^vas 
no such work, and that Ahu T&lib made the statement to 
give greater authority to a production of his own. Major Davy, 
who first brought the work to notice, argued against this sup- 
position, grounding his opinion on the internal evidence of the 
work itself, and on the improbability of an author resorting to 
“ an artifice which could tend only to diminish his fame and his 
pofit.” The probability is that Abu T6Iib knew nothing more 
pf the work than what he learned £*001 its own pages, and that 
when he had turned these into Persian he had nothing to add. 
Timur’s descendants seem to have bad a partiality for writing 

* A pemm of this name was Pasha of Yamaii in 1610. — ^AsUeT’s Voyages lefacred 
^ tjr Stewart in the Preface to hu translation. 
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their own memoirs, as in the instances of Bdbar and Jahangir'l 
and others, who did not profess to be their own biographers, pt> 
vided for a record of their lives and actions being written. This 
family predilection is of itself something in favour of the aathea. 
ticity of the work. 

The fact of its being a genuine work, produced under the super, 
vision of Timur himself, can however be proved upon morecertaij 
evidence. Only thirty years after Timur’s death, Sharafii-d diu 
Yazdi wrote his celebrated Zafar-ndma, or Book of Tictory, to 
commemorate the exploits of Timur, and in his preface he details 
the sources from which hia work was drawn, and the auspices 
under which it was written. To establish the veracity and au- 
thority of his history, he first describes, iu the following words, 
the way in which a record of the events of Timur’s reign was 
kept at the Court of that Emperor. 

“ The third recommendation (of this my work, named Zafer- 
ndma) is its truthfulness — the exactness and verity of the ac- 
counts and descriptions of the various events of Timur’s life 
both at home and abroad. Men of the highest character for 
learning, knowledge, and goodness, Aighur ofiicers and Persian 
secretaries, were in attendance at the Court of Timur, and a 
staff of them under the orders of the Emperor wrote down an 
account of everything that occurred. The movements, actions 
and sayings of Timtir, the varions incidents and affairs of State, 
of religion, and the ministers, were all recorded and written 
doym with the greatest care. The most stringent commands 
were given that every event should be recorded exactly as it 
occurred, without any modification either in excess or diminu- 
tion. This rule was to bo particularly observed in matters of 
personal bearing and courage, without fear or favour of any 
one, and most especially in respect of the valour and prowess 
of the Emperor himself. The learned and eloquent writers 
having recorded the facts, their compositions were polished 
and finished off in verse and prose. From time to time these 
writings were brought into the royal presence and were read to 


s 
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the Emperor, so as to insure confidence by the impress of his 
approval. In this way the records of the varions incidents and 
actions of the life of Timiir, whether recounted in Turki verse 
or Persian prose, were revised and finally recorded in prose and 
verse. Besides this, some of the officers of the Court wrote 
down the incidents of the reign of Timur, and took the greatest 
pains to ascertain the truth of what they recorded. Accomplished 
writers then moulded these productions into Turki verse aud 
Persian prose.” 

Sharafu'd din then goes on to relate how his own rotal patron 
Ibrahim, grandson of Timur, took the greatest interest in the com- 
position of the Zqfar-ndma how he j>rocured from all parts of his 
dominions copies of the works relating to the life of Timur, in 
prose and verse, in Turki and in Persian ; how he supplied him 
with men learned in Persian and Turki as assistants ; how re- 
ference was made to surviving actors iii the events recorded; 
how he wrote letters in all directions to settle discrepancies in 
the MSS., and how he had the work read to him in tlie rough 
draft and in the finished state.^ 

So the basis of Sharafu-d din’s history was a work or works 
written under the direction or with the approval of Timur, 
and a comparison of the Zafar-ndma with the Maljuzdt prove.s 
the one to be a mere reproduction of the other. .The events 
recorded and their succession are identical,® and leave no doubt 
upon the mind that Sbarafu-d din translated or wrote over again 
in an ornate style that history which had been compiled under 
Timdr’s direction. Like Oriental writers in general, he half 
conceals the true origin of his book, and so exaggerates the 
magnitude and importance of his own labours, but the only 
difference observable in the two works is, that one is the pro- 
duction of a skilfiil and accomplished writer, the other tlie work 
of a plain, laborious, and minute chronicler of events. With all 

* Petii ds U Cioix in )iia tnnilation of the Ftebee of tha Zafar-ndma, wbieh ii 
■bridged, and ii leu accante than tbe rcat of hii tzaaaUtton, hai made all tikia to 
appear aa if it applied to TimCr. 

* Bo br at lout u eooeenu tlie eztractt in tbia rolaaie. 
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the rhetoric and flourishes of the Zafar-ndtm, the narrative*' 
shorter than that of the detailed and verbose biography. 

The Tuz&kM or Institutes were translated into English bj 
Major Davy, and published under the editorship of Ptofesser 
White, at Oxford, in 1783, and this work was turned into 
French by M. LangUs, and published in 1787, 

The Malfuzdt or Memoirs, as far as the forty-first year of 
Timur’s age, were translated into English by Major Stewart, 
and were published by the Oriental Translation Fund in 1830. 

The MS. used by Major Davy and Major Stewart was im- 
perfect, ending abruptly with the forty-first year of Timur’s age. 
This MS. is now in the library of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
which library also possesses another imperfect copy. There is a 
similar defective copy in the library of the East India Office; 
Sir H. Elliot also procured a defective copy in India, and there 
are several in the British Museum. These, in all probability, 
were derived directly or Indirectly from one MS. But the 
British Museum has lately secured a perfect copy from the 
library of the late General Hamilton, which bears the marks of 
having once belonged to the Royal Library at Lucknow. 

Besides the Version of Abu Tdlib, there is another, the work 
of Muhammad Afzal Buhhfiri. The author of this later version 
tells us in his preface that when Amir Abii Talib’s translation 
had been read by the Emperor Shah Jahau, it was found to 
contain errors and mistakes. Its statements occasionally differed 
from those of the Zafar-ndma and other histories; and while 
omitting events recorded in the Zqfar-ndma, it added others of 
which no notice had been taken in that work. For these 
reasons he goes on to say : — “ In the year 1047 of the Hijra, 
and tenth of his Majesty Shfih Jahfin’s reign (a.d. 1637),' the 
royal orders were issued to me, the meanest of the servants 
of the Imperial Court (Muhammad Afzal Bukhari), to read 
and revise this book from beginning to end, and to assimi- 
late it with the Za/ar-ndma, of the correctness of which no 
intelligent person can have a doubt, and compare it wdth some 
^ So, Ab4 TUib'e vetsioa waa finiabed between 1628 and 1637 *.d. 
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other trustworthy histories ; to omit some things which the 
translator had inserted, and to insert some occurrences which he 
had omitted ; also to translate the Turk! and Arabic sentences 
into Persian, and to correct several dates, which do not agree 
with the Zafar-n&ma. * * * (The author) has exerted himself as 
much as possible in revising and correcting the said translation, 
and has thrown out all the unauthenticated passages which Ahd 
Tfilib had inserted. He has inserted several passives that have 
been omitted by that translator, and he has thereby nuade the 
book conform with the Zafar-ndana.” Major Stewart observes 
that “It appears in Dow’s History of Hindust&n that Mu- 
hammad Afzal was the name of the Emperor Sh4h Jith&n's 
preceptor, and so he was probably the person employed to revise 
this work, hut he has not complied with his promise of trans- 
lating all the Turki passages, although a native of finkh&r&, 
where that language was well understood.” 

So iho Za/ar-na.vui was based njmn the Turki uuatjoirs of 
Timdr translated by Abd T&lib into Persian, and Muhammad 
Aizal was afterwards employed to bring these memoirs more com- 
pletely into accord with the Zqfar-ndma, which was founded upon 
them. The alterations of Abd Tdlib’s work are, howevor, made 
to appear greater and more important than they actually are. 
Major Stewart, after the translation of his fragment of Abd 
TUib’s work, received two copies of Muhammad Aizal’s, and he 
says in his Appendix : “ T have minutely compared them with 
Oolonel Davy's MS. as far as it extends, and find that the only 
additions they contain are extracts from Sharafu-d din's history, 
an explanation of some particulars omitted in the Memoirs, and 
an attempt to prove that Timur was of the Sunni sect, although 
there is the strongest evidence that he was a very bigoted Shi'a.” 
The editor of this work has made a comparison, though not a 
minute one, of the text of the following extracts as given in the 
MS. of Abd Tdlib in the British Museum, and in one of Mu- 
hammad AJkal’s belonging to Sir H. Elliot^ and he has found no 
greater differences between them than might be expected in two 
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MSS. of the same work. So far as regards the portion relating 
to India the works are identically the same. The concluding 
sentences difiFer slightly in the' two works, but in both Timur is 
made to record his own death. Muhammad Afzal, the later 
writer, makes him briefly say, “ I arrived at the village of Atrar' 
and died but Abu Talib is more specific, saying, “ At night, 
on the 17th of the month of Sha’bfin (March 19, 1405 a.d.), 
calling upon the name of God, I lost my senses, and resigned my 
pure soul ti< the Almighty and Holy Creator ” (and pure it was 
if blood could make it pure !). Major Stewart has noticed this 
apparent record by Timur of his own death, and shows that it 
ought not to stamp the work as a forgery. In the fourth clause 
of his Testament Timur says, “ I desire that this my Testament, 
and whatever I shall say to the last moment of my existence, 
shall be written in my Memoirs as if proceeding from my own 
mouth.” This instruction has only been carried a trifle too far. 
The narrative given in this work of Timur’s expedition to India 
has been closely followed by Mirkhond in the Ranzatu-s Safa, 
used by Price in his Retrospect of Mahommedan Ristortj. 

Two MSS. of Muhammad Afzal’s work have been used for 
the following extracts. One belonging to the Nawab of Jliajjar, 
and a copy of a portion of the work made for Sir H. Elliot from 
a MS. belonging to the Raja of Balamgarh. Up to page 421 the 
translation is the production of Mr. 0. E. Chapman, of the Bengal 
Civil Service ; the remainder has been prepared by tho Editor.] 


The History of my expedition against Hindustan. 

About this time there arose in my heart the desire to lead an 
expedition against the infidels, and to become a ghazi; for it had 
reached my ears that the slayer of infidels is a ghdsi, and if he 
is slain he becomes a martyr. It was on this account that I 
formed this resolution, but I was undetermined in my mind 
whether I should direct my expedition against the infidels of 
China or against the infidels and polytheists of India. In this 

* A large town two paraeangs or leagues north of the Sihfin (Jaxartes). 
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matter I sought an omen from the Kur&n, and the verse I opened 
upon was this, “ O Prophet, make war upon infidels and un- 
believers, and treat them with severity.” 

My great officers told me that the inhabitants of Hindust&n 
were infidels and unbelievers. In obedience to the order of 
Almighty God I determined on an expedition against them, and 
I issued orders to the amirs of mature years, and the leaders in 
war, to come before me, and when they had come together I 
questioned the assembly as to whether I should invade Hindust&n 
or China, and said to them, “ By the order of God and the 
Prophet it is incumbent upon me to make war upon these infidels 
and polytheists.” Throwing themselves upon their knees they 
all wished me good fortune. I demanded of the warrior chief- 
tains whether I should direct my expedition against the infidels 
of Hindnst&n or China. At first they repeated fables and wise 
sayings, and then said, in the country of Hindust&n there are 
fi)ur defences, and if any one invading this extensive country 
breaks down these four defences, he becomes the conqueror of 
Hindust&n. 

The first defence consists of five large rivers, which flow from 
the mountains of Kashmir, and these rivers unite in their course, 
and passing through the country of Sind, flow into the Arabian 
Sea, and it is not possible to cross them without boats and 
bridges. The second defence consists of woods and forests and 
trees, which, interweaving stem with stem and branch with 
branch, render it very difficult to penetrate into that country. 
The third defence is the soldiery, and landholders, and princes, 
and £&jas of that country, who inhabit fastnes'ses in those 
forests, and live there like wild beasts. The fourth defence con- 
sists of the elephants, for the rulers of that country in the day 
of battle equipping elephants in mail, put them in the van of 
their army, and place great confidence in them, and they have 
trained them to such a pitch that, lifting with their trunks a 
horse with his rider, and whirling him in the air, they will dash 
him on the ground. 
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Some of the nobles said in reply that Sultdn Mahmud Subuk- 
figin conquered the country of Hindustfin with 30,000 horse, 
and established his own servants as Tulers of that region, and 
carried off many thousand loads of gold and silver and jewels 
ih)m that country, besides subjecting it to a regular tribute, and 
is our amir inferior to Sultdn Mahmud P No ; thanks to Al- 
mighty God, to-day a 100,000 valiant TAtdr horsemen wait at 
the stirrup of our amir; if he determines upon this expedition Al- 
mighty God will give him victorj% and he will become a ghasA 
and mvjdhid before God, and we shall be attendants on an anAr 
who is a gMzl, and the army will be contented and the treasury 
rich and well filled, and with the gold of Hindust&n our amir 
will become a conqueror of the world and famous among the kings 
of earth. 

At this time the prince ShAh Hukh said : “India is an extensive 
country ; whatever SultAn conquers it becomes supreme over the 
four quarters of the globe ; if, under the conduct of our amir, we 
conquer India, we shall become rulers over the seven climes." 
He then said : “ I have seen in the history of Persia that, in the 
time of the Persian SultAns, the King of India was called DdrAl, 
with all honour and glory. On account of his dignity he bore 
no other name; and the Emperor of Pome was called Ccmr, 
and the Sult&n of Persia was called Kiara, and the Sult&u of 
the TAtArs, Khdkdn, and the Emperor of China, Faghfiir', but 
the King of TrAn and TurAn bore the title of Shdlnnshah, and 
the orders of the Shdhinahdh were always paramount over the 
princes and Itdjda of HindustAn, and praise be to God that we 
are at this time Shdhimhdh of IrAn and TurAn, and it would 
be a pity that wo should not be supreme over the country of 
HindustAn.” I was excessively pleased with these words of 
Prince ShAh Bukh. Then the Prince Muhammad SultAn smd: 
“ The whole country of India is full of gold and jewels, and in 
it there are seventeen mines of gold and silver, diamond and 
rtiby and emerald and tin and iron and steel and copper and 
quicksilver, etc., and of the plants which grow there are those 
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fit for making wearing apparel, and aromatic plants, and the 
sugar cane, and it is a country which is always green and 
verdant, and the whole aspect of the country is pleasant and 
delightful. Now, since the inhabitants are chiefly polytheists 
and infidels and idolaters and worshipers of the sun, by the 
order of Grod and his prophet, it is right for us to conquer them. 

My tcastrs informed me that the whole amount of the revenue 
of India is six ards; now each arS is a 100 Atojv, and each Aror 
IB a 100 laca, and each !ae is a 100,000 miskdk of silver. Some 
of the nobles said, “ By the fiivour of Almighty God we may 
conquer India, but if we establish ourselves permanently therein, 
our race will degenerate and our children will become like the 
natives of those regions, and in a few generations their strength 
and valour will diminish.” The amirs of regiments (kushundi) 
were disturbed at these words, but I said to them, “ My object 
in the invasion of Hindustkn is to lead an expedition against the 
infidels that, according to the law ofL Muhammad (upon whom 
and his family be the blessing and peace of God), we may con- 
vert to the true faith the people of that country, and purify the 
land itself &om the filth of infidelity and polytheism; and that we 
may overthrow their temples and idols and become ghdzis and 
mujdhids before God.” They gave an unwilling consent, but I 
placed no reliance upon them. At this time the wise men of 
Isl&m came before me, and a conversation began about the pro- 
priety of a war against infidels and polytheists; they gave it 
as their opinion that it is the duty of the Sultin of Islam, and 
all the people who profess that ‘‘there is no god but Allah, and 
Muhammad is the prophet of Allah,'" for the sake of preserving 
their religion and strengthening their law, to exert their utmost 
endeavour for the suppression of the enemies of their faith. 
And it is the duty of every Muslim and true believer to use 
his utmost exertions in obedience to his ruler. 'SVhen the edify- 
ing words of the wise men reached the ears of the nobles, all their 
hearts were set upon a holy war in Hindust&n, and throwing 
themselves on their knees, they repeated the Chapter of Victory. 
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When I girded up my loins for the expedition, I wrote to 
Hazrat Shaikh Zainu-d din to the effect that I had determined 
on a religious expedition to Hindustan. He wrote in the margin 
of my letter : “Be it known to Abii-l Ghazi Timur (whom may 
God assist) that great prosperity in this world and the next will 
result to j-ou from this undertaking, and you will go and return in 
safety.” He also sent me a large sword whieh I made my sceptre. 

In the meanwhile there came a petition from the Prince Plr 
Muhammad Jahangir, from the confines of Kabulistan, the 
government of which country^ from the boundaries of Kunduz 
and Bakalan and Kabul and Ghazni and Kandahar, was vested 
in him. When I looked at this petition it was thus written. 
“ Since, according to your order, I arrived in this country, I have 
acted towards all the people conformably to the exalted order 
and wisdom-increasing counsels of the great king. When I 
had satisfied iny mind with the comjuc.'t and settlement of this 
kingdom, I tiu’nod my thoughts towards the acquisition of some 
of the provinces of Hindustan. I enrjiiired concerning the con- 
dition of that country, and received the follow'irig account that 
the city of Dehli is the capital of tlie sovereigns of India, and 
after the death of Sultiii Firoz Sliali. two brotliers among his 
nobility, of whom one was iiaiiicd Mallii and the other Sirang, 
becoming very powerful, estaldi-licd their independence, giving 
the nominal sovereignty to one of tiio sons of Siiltikn Firoz Shah, 
by name, Sultan ilalimiid, they kept the real power in their 
own hands, and virtually governed tlic empire. Mallu, tlie tdder 
brother, livo at DeliH, about the jiersoii of Sultan Maliniud, and 
Sarang is e.stablisliud in the city of Mull an, for the protection of 
that country. When I bi’caiiic acquainted with these matters, 
acting according to the practice of the great king, I wrote a letter 
and sent it to him (Sarang; by an ambassador, purporting that 
since the fame of the victories and conquests, and of the extensive 
empire of tin? great king is spread all over the world, it is 
certain that it must have reached him also. The great king has 
appointed me to the government of those provinces which lie on 
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the borders of Hindustdii, and has ordered that ‘ If the mlets of 
Hindnst&n come before me with tribute I will not interfere with 
their lives, property, or kingdoms ; but if they are negligent in 
proffering obedience and submission, I will put forth my strength 
for the conquest of the kingdoms of India. At all events, if 
they set any value upon their lives, property, and reputation, 
they will pay me a yearly tribute, and if not, they shall hear of 
my arrival with my powerful armies. Farewell.’ When the 
ambassador reached the presence of Sarang at Multan, he wae 
treated with great respect and consideration ; but in reply to his 
letter, Sarang said, ‘It is difficult to take an empire like a bride to 
your bosom without trouble and difficulty and the clashing of 
swords. The desire of your prince is to take this kingdom with 
its rich revenue. Well, let him wrest it from us by force of 
arms if he be able. I have numerous armies and formidable 
elephants, and am quite prepared for war.’ With these words he 
dismissed the ambassador. But when this unsatisfactory answer 
was brought back to me, I issued immediate orders for the armies 
to assemble from all quarters, together with such of the nobles as 
were in my province, such as Amir S4ikal Kandahdri, and other 
awJrs,' and soldiers. I got ready for the invasion of Hindustan. 
I plundered and laid waste the country of the Aghdnis who 
inhabit the mountain Sulaimdn, and marching steadily forwards 
I crossed the river Indus, and assaulted the city of Uch, and 
through the good fortune of the great king, I took it. Leaving 
a body of men there as a garrison, I proceeded to Mult&n, which 
, I besieged ; but as Sarang had carefully fortified and strengthened 
/ this fortress, the siege has been protracted for some days, and, 
indeed, I am at this moment engaged in the siege, giving an 
assault twice every day. All the nobles have displayed great 
l^valonr and intrepidity, more especially Timur Xhwdjah, the son 
, of Amir Akugh4, and 1 am now waiting for fiirthor instructions." 

When I had read this letter, my previous resolution was con- 
iS firmed and strengthened. 

' [A loop string of names is given.] 
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The holy war against the injideh of Hindustan. 

I acted in such a manner that by the spring of that year I had 
collected the soldiery from all parts of tlie countries under niy 
sway; and in the auspicious month Rajah, a.h, 800 (ilarch, 
1408), which may be expressed according to the rule of Aljai, 
by the words karib/ath, appointed the prince 'Umar, the son of 
Prince Mirza Shah, my viceroy in Samarkand, and leaving him 
some of the nobles and soldiery, I placed niy foot in the stiriiip 
at a lucky moment, and quitting my capital Samarkand, directed 
my course towards Hindustan. Marching on, hunting as I 
went, I reached Turmuz, and ordering the construction of a 
bridge of boats over the Jihun, 1 crossed that river with my 
whole army and encamped at the village of Khuhn. Beating 
the drum of departure from that place, and passing in my march 
Crhaztik and Samankan, I arrived at ludar^b, and the nobles 
and people of that place, high and low, pouring out in crowds to 
meet me, all at once set up a great cry and lamentation, demand- 
ing justice. I sent for a number of the nobles and chief men 
among them and instituted an enquiry into this matter. 

On their knees they made representation demanding pro- 
tection from the infidel Kators and the Siyah-poshes, saying, 
we have brought our petition against these oppressive infidels to 
the presence of the king of Isl&m, for the infidel Kators and the 
Siyfih-poshes exact tribute and black mail every year from us 
who are true believers, and if we fail in the least of our settled 
amount, they slay our men and carry our women and children 
into slavery, so that we helpless Musulm&ns fly for protection to 
the presence of the great king that he may grant to us oppressed 
ones our hearts’ desire upon these infidels. On hearing these 
words the flame of ray zeal for Islfim, and my affection for my 
religion, began to blaze, and I addressed those Musulm&ns with 
the following consolatory words : — By the help and assistance of 
Almighty God I will grant you your hearts’ desire on these 
oppressive infidel Kators and Siyfih-poshes, and I will relieve 
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yon who are Musulmana from the tyranny of these unbelievers. 
They all lifted their hands invoking blessings on me. 

Account oJl the holy >car against the infidel Katon and the 
Sigdh-jwdws. 

I immediately selected ten battalions from my army, and 
giving the command to Prince SiiAii Eiikh, left him in charge of 
the remaining forces and baggage, in Tilak Ghundn, and Diktur, 
while I myself set my foot in the stirrup to ch.isti&o the infidel 
Eators. Setting spurs to my horse I marched forward in 
great haste, accomplishing two days journey in the twenty-four 
hours. When I arrived at the place called Parj an I detached 
prince Rustam and Burhan AghL'in Jujitar, who were reckoned 
among my chief nobles, agaiu't tlic country of the Siyah-poshes, 
which lay on the left hand. With them I sent some of the 
uobility and a hod}- of iU.UOO cavalry, while I my>elf pursued 
my march towards the mountains of Kator. 'When I made 
enquiries conterniug the e^teut and condition of that kingdom 
from Muzid, who was the chief man of ludai-dh, he infinned me 
that the length of the kingdom ot Kator stretches from the frontier 
of Kashmir to the inouiiiaiiis of Kabul, and there are many 
towns and villages lu thii> country. One of their large cities is 
called Shokal, and another Jork.il, which latter is the residence 
of their ruler. The couiitiy produces fiuits in large quantities, 
such as grapes, apples, apricots, and various other kinds. Rice 
and other grains aro cultivated. Much wiue is made, and all 
people, great and small, drink of it. The people eat swine's 
flesh. Cattle and sheep abound in this country. Most of the 
inhabitants are idolatcro ; they are men of a powerful frame and 
fair complexion. Tlicir language is distinct from Turki, Persian, 
Hindi, and Kashmiri. Their weapons are arrows, swords, and 
slings. Their ruler is called 'Addlshd.' When 1 arrived at 
Khaw ak I perceived a dilapidated fort which I resolved to repair, 

^ [The Zafttr^tkhna writes this name only one of the four MSS. 

admits the / ] 
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so I immediately ga^e orders to the soldiers to that effect, and it 
was speedily executed. As most of the route was rocky and 
precipitous, I ordered most of the nobles and all the soldiers to 
leave horses, camels, and superfluous baggage in this fort. In 
obedience to this order most of the nobles and all the soldiers ac- 
companied me on foot, while I, relying on the assistance of 
Almighty God, pressed steadily forward to the conquest of Kator 
and began to ascend the mountains. In spite of the heat of the 
wind there was so much snow on the hills that the feet of both 
men and cattle helplessly sank in it. I was therefore obliged 
to halt during the day, but at night when the snow congealed 1 
pursued my way over the frozen surface of the ice till I reached 
the top of the mountain. At day-break, when the ice thawed, 
carpets and horse-rugs were spread upon its surface and the 
horses were kept upon them . At night-fall we again went on as 
before, and in this manner I crossed several lofty mountains, but 
the nobles were obliged to send back to the fort several of the 
horses they had brought with them. When I reached the top of 
a lofty mountain, such that there can be none higher than it, I 
found that these wicked infidels had taken up their position in 
the caverns of the mountain, the entrances of whicli were blocked 
up witli snow, so tliat they were almost inaccessible, nor, in spite 
of all my exertions, could I find a way to descend the mountain 
I Mas obliged to give orders to my brave soldiers to get down as 
best they could. Tlie nobles and soldiery now began the descent. 
Some lying down on their sides and sliding over the snow, rolled 
themselves down to the bottom. Others fastening cord'* and long 
tent ropes to their waists and attacliiiig one end of the ropes to 
the trees and rocks which were on the top, let theniselvcs gently 
down. As for me, I gave orders that they should inakc me a 
basket of planks and wicker work. When they had made the 
basket they attached firmly to each of its fottr corners a rope 
150 yards in length, and as I, since I undertook this expe- 
dition against the infidels, had made up my mind to undergo 
ill manner of trouble and fatigue, I took my seat iu the basket. 
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and a body of men taking hold of the ends of these ropes 
lowered away gently till the rope had all run out, and then 
some persons scrambling down to before where I was, cleared 
'away the snow and ice with spades and mattocks, and made a 
place for me to stand upon. The first body of men then having 
descended to this place, again lowered me gently down as far 
os the ropes would reach. At the fifth repetition of this ma- 
noeuvre I reached the bottom of the mountain. When in this 
manner all the nobles and soldiers had got down, some of the 
horses, my own private property, which had accompanied me, 
were let down in the same manner, that is, by attaching ropes to 
their legs and shoulders, but out of the whole number onlv two 
reached the bottom in safety, all the others being dashed to 
pieces. When no more of my people remained above, since my 
object was the extermination of the infidels, grasping my sceptre- 
sword in my hand I marched forward on foot one parasang into 
that rocky country, together with my nobility and ti-oops. At 
the earnest petition of the nobles I again mounted, but all the 
chiefs, with their soldiers, kept on steadily marching on foot at 
my stirrup. The ruler of Kator had a fort, on one side of which 
was a river, and beyond the river a lofty mountain reaching down 
to the water. As the infidels in this fort had gained intelligence 
of my approach a day before my arrival, and clre.id had taken 
possession of their hearts, they had removed their wealth and 
property from the fort, and having crossed the river, had taken 
refuge in the mountain which was very lofty, and abounded in 
caves very difficult of accc.s.-'. On its being represented to me 
that this fort was the most important stronghold of the ruler of 
Sator in those parts, I resolved to subdue it. When I ad- 
vanced into the neighbourhood of the fort I did not perceive a 
trace of the infidels, and when I came to the place itself I saw' 
that they had abandoned it and fled. I obtained a booty of 
many sheep and some other things here, and ordered that they 
should set fire to the houses and buildings of the city, in the 
midst of which the fort was built, and that they should level it 
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with the ground. Then crossing the river in haste and puTsuinir 
the track of the enemy, I reached the skirts of tlie mountain on 
the top of which the infidels had taken up their position in 
defiles and other strong places. I immediately gave orders to 
my valiant and csperienced troops to ascend. Raising tlieir nar 
cry and shouting the talbir, they rushed to the attack, and before 
all the rest Shadih Arslan Aztumaii Rabak Khan, who is a lion 
iu tile day of battle, mounting tlic hill on the left hand, com- 
menced the figlit. Le.ading his men upon the infidels lie put 
them to flight, and follow ing up the euemy entered the fastnesses 
of the lock and sent numbers of the impious unbelievers to hell. 
Tawachl ’All Sultan, also on his aide, made a valiant assault upon 
the foe. and with his own regiment charged and routed the infidel 
enemy, sending numbers of them to hell. Amir Shah Malik 
too. on his side, displayed great valour, making a groat slaughter 
of the infidels ami driving them completely out of the mountain. 
Muba'slilr Ji.ihcidur and Mankali Kliudjali, and Suiijak Balifidnr, 
and .Shaikh 'All Sdlar, and IMu.sa Zakmal, and Hu.«am Malik 
Iviieliiii, and Mir Ilusaiu Kiir, and the other iioliles, di'-played 
gvo.it v.ilour ami imed their swords w ell. They all proved tlieir 
2 c.il for Islam on the unbelieving foe, and having overpowered 
the infidels they put many' of them to death, and took possession 
of their fastiie'«ses. Only a few of the ciieiuj' succeeded m 
.sheltering theimselves, wounded and worn out with fatigue, in 
their caverns. Of my troops only fourteen persoms lost their 
live.s, and that was in effecting the passage of the mountain. 
Some of the infidels held out in their defiles for three days and 


iiiuhts, but sending my valiant troops against theiii I so pressed 
tlieiii that they were obliged to surrender ami call for quarter. 
I »out Alt Sultdu to them with the message that if they would 
consent to submit unconditioually and would all hccoinc Musul- 
maiis and repeat the creed, 1 would grant them quarter, but 
otherwise I would exterminate them to a man. 'When Ak 
iSultan reached the infidels with this message, which he exphilncd 
to them through the racdiuiii of an iuterpretor couver-'iint hot 
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with their language and with Tnrki, they all proffered submis- 
sion, and repeating the necessary formula, embraced the Mu- 
hammadan &ith. Belying upon this external profession I spared 
their lives and property, and gave orders that no one should 
interfere with their lives, wealth, or country. I then clothed 
some of them in dresses of honour and dismissed them. 1 halted 
with my army there for that night, and these black-hearted 
infidels made a nocturnal assault on the regiment of Amir ShAh 
Malik, but as this leader was on his guard, the enemy were 
foiled in their intentions. Numbers of them were slain, and 150 
foil into our hands alive, who were afterwards put to death by 
my enraged soldiery. As soon as it was day I ordered my 
troops to attack on all four sides at once, and forcing their way 
into the defiles to kill all the men, to make prisoners the women 
and children, and to plunder and lay waste all their property. In 
obedience to these orders, my nobles and troops making a valiant 
assault on all sides at once, and putting to the sword the remnant 
of the infidels, consigned them to the house of perdition. They 
made prisoners of their women and children, and secured an 
enormous booty. I directed towers to be built on the mountain 
of the skulls of those obstinate unbelievers, and I ordered an 
engraver on stone, who was in my camp, to cut an inscription 
somewhere on those defiles to the effect that I had reached this 
country by such and such a route, in the auspicious month of Bama- 
s&n, A. H. 800 (May, 1398) : that if chance should conduct any- 
one to this spot he might know how 1 had reached it. At this time 
I had received no intelligence of Prince Bustam and Burhan 
Aghl&n, whom I had detached against the country of the Siydh- 
poshes, and since this same Burhan AghI4n on a former oc- 
casion, when I had appointed him to the command in a predatory 
, menrsion, had displayed great sloth and military incapacity (to 
retrieve which negligence I had given him the command on the 
present occasion), a doubt entered my mind as to what ho could 
be doing. One night, too, I dreamt that my sword was bent, 
which I interpreted into a certain token that Burhfin Aghlan 
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liad been defeated. T immediately appointed Muliammad Azad, 
who was one of those whom I had brought up,^ to go and ascer- 
tain something respecting him, and I put under his command 
Daulat Shah and Shaikh 'AH, the son of AirakuH Adigliur, and 
Shaihk Muhammad, and 'All Bahadur, with a body of 400 men, 
100 of whom were Tatars and the remaining 300 Tajiks, and 
gave them a native of Kator as a guide. Muhammad Azad 
with Ins band of heroes immediately commenced his march, and 
crossing lofty mountains full of snow and ice, and passing 
through narrow defiles, rolling in many places over precipices 
and sliding over the icy surface, finally got out of the mountains 
and into the open country. When Muhammad Azdd haring 
extricated himself from the mountains, reached the fortress of 
the Siyali-pioshes, lie found it deserted, for they had abandoned 
it from their dread of tlic army of Islam, and had taken refuge 
in their mountain defiles. Now Burhaii Aglihin’s adventure had 
been as fellows. •. — ^When he. with the nobles under his command, 
such as Isma’il, and Aliahd&d, and Siibakh Tlmiir, etc., etc., and 
the troops reached the fort he found it empty, and incautiously 
follow ing the footsteps of the enemy, came to the defiles. They 
had loft a few troopers and a few foot soldiers as a guard below, 
and the infidels rising from their ambushes, fiercely assailed the 
true-brlievers. Such was the cowardice and military incapacity 
of Bui'lmn Aghlaii that he threw awav his arms and fled without 
striking a blow. When the troopis saw the flight of their leader 
they lost heart and were defeated, and the infidels tbllow'ing them 
closely raised full many a true believer to the rank of a martyr. 
Of the amirs of the regiments, Daulat Shah, and Shaikh Husain 
Suclii, and Adfna Bahadur display^ed great valour, but after 
slay'ing many of the infidels they finally drank the sherbet of 
martyrdom ; Biirhan Aghlau, leaving many horses and suits of 
armour a prey to the infidels, escaped. 

When Muhaiimiad Azad, with those 400 men, arrived at the 
ile-ertcd fort of the Siyah-poshes, he followed the track of the 

* “ Khdmi^znd bachngdn-i i/ifiw. * 
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enemy towards the mountain. On arriving at the scene of 
Burhan Aghlan’s defeat and flight, he was assaulted by the 
infidels, who had defeated Burhan Aghlan, but he fought so 
gallantly that he routed them with great slaughter, and recovered 
all the horses and armour which these impious ones had captured 
from the soldiers of Burhan Aghlan, besides taking a large 
booty from them in the way of wealth and property. Marching 
homeward, he met on that very day Burh&n Aghlan, each of 
whose soldiers recognized and had restored to him his own horse 
and arms. On that day they reached a pass {kotal), where 
Muhammad Azad proposed to Burhan Aghldn that they should 
halt, but the cowardice and inefidcieney of the latter would hear 
of no delay, so they went through the pass. Certainly, from 
the days of Ghangiz Kh4n to the present time, no man of the 
ulia has shown such a lack of energy and courage. 

When I had despatched Muhammad Azdd from Elator, and 
satisfied myself with the subjugation of that country, I sent 
forward ’All Sistani and Jalahi-l Isl&m to discover a road and 
make clear hsdting places for me. In obedience to this order they 
went forward, clearing away the snow and ice in many places 
from the road. Having made a passage for mo they returned. 
I immediately mounted and set forward, and the nobles and 
soldiery marched along with me on foot, and so I proceeded in 
triumph along the track which they had made till I reached 
Khawak, where I had left the horses in the fort. I had been 
absent eighteen days on this expedition against the infidels, and 
the nobles and soldiery, who had hitherto fought on foot, now 
Trained their horses. Leaving a body of men to garrison the 
fort which I had built, I directed iny own course towards the 
heavy baggage, and arrived at Tilak Glninan and Diktur, places 
in that country j the princes and amirs of the place came out to 
meet me with congratulations on my victory. Burhan Aghldn 
and Muhammad Azfid here joined my victorious camp. I however 
gave orders that they should refuse admittance to Burhdn 
Aghl&n, and on no account allow him to enter my presence, 
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for it is the decree of Almighty God that if twenty true believers 
engage boldly and steadily in fight with ten times the number 
of infidels they shall prevail against them, and yet Burhan 
Aghlan, with 10,000 men under his command, was routed by 
and fled from a small number of infidels, exposing Musulmdna 
to disgrace and death. On the other hand, I loaded with 
honours and benefits Muhammad Azad, who, with only 400 mee, 
had fought a valiant action against the greatly superior numbers 
of the unbelievers. I exalted his rank above his fellows, and 
gave him a regiment ; nor did I omit to shower my princely 
favours on his companions in victory. 

Account of my sending Shah Rukh to the kingdom of Khurasan. 

Account of the construction, of the Canal of Mahi-gir. 

Arriml of Amir Shaikh Niiru-d din from Persia with magnificent 

presents. 

Repairing of the Fort of Priydb. — Punishment of Musa Aghh. 

Audience of the Sergeant of Archers, etc., etc. 

* * * When I had arranged the conquest and settlement of 
the country (of the Agh&nis) and the measures for the protec- 
tion of the roads to my satisfiiction, and had exterminated the 
rebellious predatory tribes of the Aghanis, I mounted my horse 
and spurred forward in the direction of Hindustan, and on 
Priday, the 8th of the month, I halted on the bank of the 
river Indus, in the very place where Sultdn Jal4!u-d din, of 
Khwirizm, had swum the river to escape from Changiz Khin, 
and where the latter encamped when he refrained from following. 
There I pitched my camp, and gave orders to the nobles and 
soldiery tJiat they should collect boats, planks, etc., and construct 
a bridge over the Indus. In obedience to iny order they all set 
to work, and in two days had constructed a bridge over this 
mighty river. / 
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At this time some ambassadors arrived from various quarters 
of the globe, and the drift of the letters and eommunir-itions of 
the Sultdns and rulers and chief men of their respective countries 
and kingdoms was this: “We have placed the collar of obedience 
and submission, in all sincerity, on the neck of our life, and the 
saddle of servitude on our back ; we are all anxiously Expecting 
the auspicious arrival of the great king. When will it be that the 
prosperous shadow of his umbrella will, by its protectioij, impart 
felicity to this kingdom, and when will the honour of kissing the 
sublime footstool be attainable by us?” I wrote encouraging 
famdna, in reply to the representations of the Sultdns, and en- 
tmsted them to the ambassadors, whom I dismissed, and such 
men as Saiyid Muhammad Madani, who came on the part of the 
chief men of Mecca, the exalted, and Medina, the blest, I treated 
with great respect and attention, and loaded them with abundant 
&vours before their departure j I also gave a horse and dress 
of honour to the envoy of Iskandar Shah, the ruler of Kashmir, 
when I dismissed him, and despatched a.farmin to his master to 
the effect that as soon as my victorious camp arrived at the city 
of Dibdlpur he should join me with his forces. When I had ' 
dismissed the ambassadors I crossed the Indus, on Tuesday, the 
12th of Muharram, a.h. 801 (24th Sept., a.d. 13.‘)8), and 
pitched my camp on the opposite bank of the river, and made 
inquiry about the roads from some znminddr.'^ of the neigh- 
bourhood, who had voluntarily submitted and given in their 
adhesion. They represented that one of the road.s lay through 
a fertile and well-watered district, but was circuitous and lengthy ; 
and the other road, which was near Multan, was a route through 
the Chol-jarad‘ desert, in which neither water nor pasture were 
procurable for several days journey. It was by tlijg route, 
[through the Chol-jarad, that Sultdn Jal&lu-d din of Khwarizm 
! reached Mult&n,, after crossing the Indus, in his fiiglit from 
before Changiz Kh&n. This desert is hence called Chol-i Jalal. 
When I heard this account I determined to proceed by the desert 

' \Jarai, an open barren countr}' • Choi, also means desert ] 
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route, and issued orders that the whole army should cany 
them water and provision for several days. I then advanced 
some days march into the desert. It was now that the princes 
and Ittydi of the mountainous country of Jud, by way of perfect 
sincerity, planting their feet in the road of obedience and sal)- 
mission, sought my camp with tribute and presents, when they 
were honoured by kissing the earth in my presence. Before this, 
prince Rustam, whom I had sent with Hamza Amir Taghi 
Bugha, and other amirs, and a numerous army towards Multta, 
having entered the desert by the same road, had approached the 
mountains of Jud, and these princes and Rdjds, owing to their 
good fortune, had come before him and proffered a suitable sub- 
mission, and supplied his army with provisions. Ever since then 
they had worn the yoke of servitude and obedience to iny power on 
the neck of sincerity. I therefore confirmed their kings and dis- 
missed them with favourable farmdns, and I then marched forward, 
aud, getting clear of the desert, halted on the bank of the river ■ 
J amd (Jhilam) ; but it was represented to me that in the middle 
of this stream there was a very strongly fortified island, the ruler 
of which was called Shahabu-d din, and that he had collected a 
very considerable force. When Prince Plr Muhammad Jahangir 
was marching upon Multan, this Shah&bu-d din, girding up the 
loins of obedience and submission, presented himself to the prince, 
and made an external display of the duties of servitude and do- 
pendance, aud offered tribute and suitable gifts, besides remaining 
some time in the prince’s presence. When, having received his 
dismissal, he returned to his home, he became arrogant, seeing 
the strength and insular position of his fortress and the multitude 
of his troops, so that he ventured on rebellion and open opposi- 
tion, and, cutting a canal from tho river Jamd, he brought tlie 
water of the river to that side of tho city on which it was not 
before, so that on all four sides of his city and fort he had a moat 
full of water. He had also laid up a stock of provisions and 
munitions of war. Now when I heard this, I resolved on his 
entire subjugation. 
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Capture of the island of Shahdhu-d din^ 

I acted in the folluwing manner. I gave immediate orders to 
Amir Shaikh Nuru.-d din to march with hie own tumdns and 
other commanders of regiments (kushiin) towards this island, 
and commanded that every soldier should, by the way, take 
branches of trees, and that with these branches they should fill 
np the moat which Shah4bu-d din had dug. Having, by pru“ 
dence and stratagem, captured the island, they were to utterly 
exterminate the enemy. Amir Shaikh Nuru-d din, on that very 
day, being Wednesday, the 14th of Muharram, set out with 
his gallant army for the island of Shah4bu-d din, which he 
reached in a short time. He and all his troops dismounted on 
the brink of the moat, into which they threw the branches of 
the trees, thereby forming a bridge, which enabled them quickly 
to cross the water and come to close quarters with tlie enemy. 
But a stem resistance hero awaited them, and the whole day, 
from day-break till the time of evening prayer, was spent in 
furious combat. At night-fall, Amir Shaikh Ntiru-d din, with 
his valiant troops, occupied his own ground, not yielding a 
single inch, and exercised the utmost vigilance and precaution. 
All on a sudden, Shahibu-d din, with 10,000 men, made a night 
attack on our troops. Amir Shaikh Nuru-d din displayed great 
valour, and encountered the enemy with unfiinching energy, and 
turned back the tide of the night assault upon Shahdbu-d din’s 
army ; which at length, many of them having been levelled with 
the dust of destruction, took to flight, and many of the fugitives 
throwing themselves into the water of the moat became food 
for fishes. In that night, Mansur and Buraj Ohura, with his 
brothers, who were born slaves of my household (khdna-zdd), gave 
^ proofs of the most intrepid courage, and were badly wounded. 

■ When, in the course of my march, I gained intelligence of 
Shah&bu-d din’s behaviour, I led an expedition against him in 
my own person, and halted on the edge of the moat of his 
fortress. It was represented to me that Shah&bu-d din, in his 
night attack, had met with a severe repulse, and a great number 
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of his most serviceable men had been slaughtered ; he had, h 
consequence, lost hope, and, withdrawing his consideration from 
his kingdom and wealth, had embarked, broken-hearted and in 
a helpless condition, on 200 boats, which ho had procured for 
such an emergency as the present, and had kept moored under 
his own palace. He had thus effected his escape, fleeing dom 
the river towards TJeh. 

Upon this I issued a farmdn, to the effect that Amir Shaikh 
Niiru-d din, with his nobles and retainers, should proceed along 
the bank of the river in pursuit of Shahabu-d din. He gallantly 
pursued with his brave army, and, having come up with the 
fugitives, engaged them with his archery, and succeeded in 
making great slaughter of them, and, returning in triumph, 
obtained the highest rewards. Ho was admitted to the honour 
of kissing my footstool, and in guerdon of the gallantry which 
he had displayed, I loaded him with iny princely benefits. The 
troops also who, in the night attack, had shown such valour, and 
had received wounds, I distinguished with marks of fevour. I 
ordered Amir Shah Malik to lead his troops into every nook and 
corner of the island, and search all the jungles and forests, so 
as to get into his pow'er such of the enemy as had taken refuge 
in them. He, in obedience to my order, instituted a rigorous 
search through every nook and cranny of the island, and numbers 
of the enemy and Indians, who had taken refuge in it, fell a prey 
to his remorseless scymitar, and he returned, bringing as captives 
their women and children, and with a large booty consisting of 
their wealth and property, and many boats laden with grain. 
When I had burnt and overthrown the city and fort of Shaliabu-d 
din, and levelled it to the ground, I was satisfied, and, departing 
thence, marched along the banks of the river Jamd (Jliilam). In 
the meanwhile I heard that Shahdbu-d din’s fleet of boats, having 
arrived in the environs of Multdn, had encountered the troops 
of Prince Pir Muhammad Jah&ngir and those of Amir Sulaimdn 
Shdh (who had the command of Prince Shdh Bukb s army), an 
that the fleet had been completely destroyed, and that Shah4bu-d 
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din bad drowned himself, after having first thrown his wives and 
children into the river, which ntter annihilation of his 
was very pleasing to me. 

After five or six. days march, on Sunday the 21st of the 
p»nTit.Ti, I came to a place in which the rivers Jamd and Chin&d 
(Chin&b) unite, where there was a fort which they have built at 
the confluence of the two rivers. Here I halted and amused 
myself by beholding the waves and watery conflict at the junction 
of these great streams, and the sight of His wonders led me to 
reflect on the power of Almighty God. But it occurred to me 
that it would be difficult to cross here without constructing a 
bridge, and when I gave order* to the nobles and soldiery that 
they should commence building one, some of the zaininddn and 
chief men of the country who were picseut prostrated themselves, 
and on their knees made representation that it was impossible to 
build a bridge over such a ’trong and turbulent strtani, for when 
Turmsharin Khin came to this country, his utmost endeavours 
were insufficient to bridge the river, and lie was finally obliged to 
cross by means of boats, so now the great king should also trans- 
port his army across in boats. I told them that I would cross in 
that manner in case I found myself unable to construct a bridge, 
and I immediately gave orders that niy whole army should set 
to work to build one. Accordingly, collecting boats and con- 
necting them together firmly with chains and cables, and driving 
down beams and piles into the water, they formed a bridge, and 
all this was completed and made excessively strong in six days, 
that is to say by ‘Wednesday the 28tli of the month. Mount- 
ing my horse of state, I cros&ed the river and gave directions 
that the several divisions of iny army should cro«s in succession, 
|pd I halted .'mother day ou tlie bank ot that river for the 
nggage and troops to pass. 

P Wlieu all Illy troop* had crossed in safety I marched forward, 
wd when I arrived at the city of Tulamba I pitched my camp 
on the bank of the river. Tulamba is about seventy miles 
fiom Mult'dii. Ou the same day the Sait/ids, and ’Ufinmi, and 
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Shaikhs, and chief men and rnlers of Tulamba came out to niKt 
me, and enjoyed the honour of kissing my stirrup. As sincerity 
was clearly written on their foreheads, every one of them acconi- 
ing to his rank was distinguished by marks of my princely favour. 
Marching forward I halted on Saturday, the 1st of the monlt 
Safar, in the plain which lies before the fortress of Tulamba, 
My wazirs had fixed the ransom of the people of the city at two 
lacs of rupees, and appointed collectors ; but as the Saiyids, wlo 
are the family and descendants of our Lord Muhammad the 
chosen, and the ’ITlamd of Jsldm, who are the heirs of the 
prophets (upon him and upon them be blessings and peace), had 
always in my court been honoured and treated with reverence and 
respect, I gave orders, now that a ransom was about to be levied 
from the citizens of Tulamba, that whatever was written against 
the names of the Saii/tds and 'Ulamd, should be struck out of the 
account, and I sent them away, having filled their hearts with 
joy and triumph by preaents of costly dresacs of honour, a»d 
Arab horses, A reinforcement of troops arrived about this time, 
so that my army became more numerous than the tribes of ants 


and locusts, causing scarcity of provisions, so that there was a 
dearth of grain in my camp, though the people of the city had 
quantities. Since a part of the ransom, consisting of coin, had 
not yet been collected, and since my troops were distressed on 
account of the scarcity of provisions, I ordered that the citizens 
should make payment in grain instead of money ; but they per- 
sisted in storing up their com, totally regardless of the sufferings 
of ray troops. The hungry Tatars, making a general assault 
upon them like ants and locu.sts, plundered an enoimous number 
of granaries, .so numerous indeed as to be incalculable, and 
according to the text, “Verily, kings when they enter a city 
utterly ruin it,” the hungry Tatars opened the hands of 
tation in the city till a rumour of the havoc they were nia Wo 
reached me. I ordered the Siydwah and Tatodchis to expe 
troops from the city, and commanded that whatever c ^ ^ 
other property had been plundered should he taken as an ^ 
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lent for so much ransom. At this time it was represented to me 
that some of the chief zaminddrs of the environs of Tulamha, at 
the time when prince Pir Muhammad was marching on Multan, 
had presented themselves before him, walking in the path of 
obedience and submission, but when they had received their dis- 
missal and returned to their own liomo they planted their feet on 
the highway of contumacy and rebellion. I immediately gave 
orders to Amir Shkh Malik, and to Shaikh Muhammad, the son 
of Aikd Timiir, to march with their fumdm and kinhun'^ .ngainst 
these rebels, and to inflict condign punishment upon them. 
.AmirSh&h Malik and Shaikh Muhammad, taking a guide with 
'them, instantly commenced their march, and having arrived at 
|the jungles in which these ^vretchc^. fiir.<aken by fortune, had 
taken refiige, they dismounted, and entering tlie jungle slew two 
thousand of these ill fated Indians with their remorseless sabres, 
carrying off captives their women and children, and returned 
with a great booty of kine. buffiiloes, and other property. When 
on their victorious return they displayed in my sight the spoils 
they had won, I ordered tliom to make a general distribution to 
the soldiery. When my mind was satisfled with the extermina- 
tion of these wretches, on Saturday the 7th of Safar I set my 
foot in the stirrup and marched from Tulamha. I halted at a 
place called J^l, which i.s on the bank of the river Bivcih, opposite 
to Shalipur. It was represented to me tliat in this country there 
was a certain zamindur, by name Nnsrat, of the tribe of Kliokhar, 
who, having established himself with two thousand bloodthirsty 
soldiers in a fortress on the bank of a lake, breathed out defiance 
and rebellion. Leaving a body of men in that place, I imme- 
diately marched to attack this Xu^rat Khokhar. 

Account of the utter annihilation of Nnsrat Khokhar. 

I 

Leaving behind the heavy baggage with a select body of men, 
I^mmenced my march. I appointed Amir Shaikh Nuru-d din 
nid Amir Allahdad to the command of the right wing of the 
troiy, and Amir Shah Malik and Amir Shaikh Muhammad 
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were the leaders of the left wing. I took up my own position in 
the centre, placing in luy van ’All Sultan with the infantry of 
Khurasdn. When I arrived at the heavy swampy ground on the 
bank of the lake, where the Grod-forsaken Nusrat had taken up 
his position, I found that he was there with his two thousand 
men drawn up all ready to receive me. ’AH Sultan, with the 
gallant infantry of Xhurdsan, immediately entered the niaishy 
ground, and, attacking those unsainted Indians, succeeded iu 
forcing his way half through the difficult ground, and though he 
and several of his men were severely wounded, kept up a spirited 
fight. I immediately ordered Amir Shaikh Nuru-d din and 
Amir Allahdad with the troops of the right wing to hasten to 
his support, and as aoou as thej' had succeeded in overcoming the 
difficulties of the ground, they charged full upon Nusrat and his 
men, who, already worsted, were totally unable to stand the 
second attack, aud were routed witli groat slaughter. Isustal 
himself fell among the slain, hut it was not known how he had 
been killed, or whether he effected his escape. My victorious 
troops entered and set fire to the residence of Nu'^rat Ivhokhar, 
and having plundered the wealth and property of those Indians 
and taking an immense booty of flocks, herds, buffaloes, etc 
returned to my presence. I immediately left the place and haltd 
at Shah Nawdz, which is a populous village on the bank of the 
Biyah, where there was a great quantity of grain stored up m 
magazines and granaries. My soldiers and I carried avay as 
much as ever we were able, and as for what remained I ordered 
them to set fire to the granaries, and detached a portion of nij 
gallant army in pursuit of some of Nusrat’s followers, who hax 
escaped across the river Biyah. My troops crossed the stream 
overtook the army, slaughtered a great number of them, and re 
turned with many prisoners and an immense booty. On Tues 
day, the 13th of the month, I set out from Shah Nawaz, on m 
return to the baggage, and pitched my camp on the bank of th 
river BiyMi, opposite to Janj&n, in the place where all my 
baggage and supplies were collected, and gave orders that it] 
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whole army and baggage should cross the river to Janjdn, and I 
that they should set up my tent on a little eminence outside the 
town, at the foot of which was a verdant garden, and when 
they had done this I myself crossed and mounted to the top of 
this little eminence, &om whence a green pleasant plain met my 
view. I returned to my tent in time for mid-day prayer, after 
which one of prince Shdh Eukh’s servants, by name, Pir Malik, 
brought me letters from the prince in Khurdsan. These letters 
I found to contain assurances of his own well-being and that of 
the country intrusted to his care. 

Account of the arrival of the news of the conquest of Multan. 

At the same time, intelligence arrived ftom my prosperous 
son, Pir Muhafnmad Jahdngir, and the other nobles who were 
besieging Multdn, “that, by the mercy of God, and the good 
fortune of the great king, victory has shown her face, after we 
have been employed six months in the siege of Multan. Sdrang, [ 
the ruler of Multan, with his army and people, were reduced to ' 
such straits that nothing eatable, not even a cat or a mouse, 
remained alive in their city. When Sarang found himself 
reduced by famine to such extremity, he was forced by sheer 
weakness and exhaustion to surrender, bargaining only for his 
life. On this condition being granted, he came out of the city 
and made it over to us, as has been mentioned before. Now 
the rainy season had by this time set in, and the rain kept con- 
tinually falling in torrents, so that most of the horses of my 
own stable, and those of great numbers of the nobles and soldiery 
died, and we were obliged, by the heavy rains, to shift our 
quarters from our camp into the city. When some time had 
elapsed in this manner, and scarcely a horse remained among ns, 
be neighbouring zaminddrs and chieftains who, by way of obe- 
dience and submission, had entered the house of subjection, and 
had all come with offers of service, when they saw our apparent 
^stress, all withdrew their feet ft-em the highway of obedience, 
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and many of these perfidions chiefs brons^ht death upon then- 
selves. Now, praise be to God, that at the time when, on 
count of the mortality among our horses, and the rehelHons 
conduct of the zaminddrs, we were reduced to perplexity mi 
distress, the report has been spread through the country of the 
arrival of the victorious standards of the great king, infhsmg 
joy into the heart of his servants and inspiring the wretched 
enemy with penitence for their evil deeds. We shall follow close 
upon our petition to the glorious threshold.” On reading these 
letters from Prince Pir Muhammad Jahangir, I returned thanta 
to Almighty God, and on the very next day, having receWed 
intelligence of the prince’s near arrival, I sent out a plentilhl 
supply of food and provision for each of the princes and nobles; 
I further ordered that all the nobles who were attendants on 
my stirrup should go forth to pay honour to Prince Pir Mn- 
haiumad, and that all the nobles and army, tumdn by tunm, 
and ku"*httn by kmhiin, should go forth to meet him. This being 
done, -he prince presented himself in my presence. First, I 
sent for Prince Muhammad Jahangir, and, affectionately em- 
bracing him, gave him a place before myself. I then ordered 
the admittance of the nobles, who knelt and saluted me. After 
this, ordering the attendance of Mushk-bds/tis and Yuz-hdshk, 
I saluted them all. I then entered my private tent, taking the 
prince with me, and stationing the other nobles outside. 1 
alleviated the toils and fatigues which they had undergone in the 
MultAn war, and then, after affable conversation, I dismissed 
them to their own tents. But Iceeping with me Prince Pir 
Muhammad Jahangir, I entered into a detailed inquiry of the 
circumstances of the army, and the behaviour of each of the 
nobles, and the services which each had rendered, together with 
any cowardice or short-coming on their part ; to all which ques- 
tions I received satisfactory answers, and he gave me all the 
information I required concerning the behaviour of the army, 
and the conduct of the war, and tlie particulars of the conquest 
of the mountain of SulainiAn, with the plundering of that 
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country, and the passage of the river Indus, and the conquest 
of the city Ucli, and the details of the siege of Multan, and the 
defeat of Sprang the brother of Mallu Khan, and various othei* 
matters which put me to sleep. I rewarded the prince for the 
conquest of Multan with a title and other favours, making him 
excessively joyful; and I honoured with princely benefits anu 
favours all the nobles who had done good service under him 
Some chiefs who, in the expedition against Khwarizm, had de 
sorted from Jahin Shah’s army and fled into Hindustan, were 
now, after committing sundry acts of rebellion, reduced to great 
distress, and at the time that Prince Plr Muhammad Jah&ngit 
undertook the siege of Multan they presented themselves before 
him, seeking his protection, which he graciously accorded to 
them. When the prince came to my camp, he entreated my 
forgiveness for them, and presented them to me with a petition 
that their lives might be spared. To gratify him, I agreed to 
overlook their offences, and ordered that they should be released 
after the bastinado. 

On Saturday, the 15th of the month Safar, I issued order;? 
that my troops and baggage should cross the river Biyah, and 
then crossing over myself, I halted at Janjfin, which was stated 
to be eight miles distant from Multdn. At this place I halted 
four days, in order to give my troops time to effect the passage, 
of the river, and here Pniice Pir Muhammad Jahangir Lad pre- 
pared a sumptuous entcrtaiiiinent, and presented me with valuable 
gifts, such as crowns, inwrought girdles, and money, and priceles 
jewels, and Arab horses, with housings inlaid with gold and. 
jewels, and various kinds of embroidered cloths, and precious 
rarities, and specimens of gold and silver work, such plates 
and dishes and covers and beautifully wrought urns and ewers 
and these in such quantities that all the scribes attached to ml^ 
retinue were employed two whole days in taking a detailed in- 
ventory of them. When I had inspected them, I distributed- 
them among the amira and others who were present at the as- 
sembly, taking care to include all in the partition. 
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Aecbunt of my presenting 30,000 horses to the army of Prim 
Plr Muhammad. 

Now since the nobles and the soldiers of Prince Plr Mu- 
hammad had lost all their horses during the rains, and had 
undergone much toil and fatigue in their march, and had pre- 
sented themselves at my camp, some on foot and some riding 
bullocks, I gave orders to my master of the horse to produce 
30,000 chargers, which I presented to Prince Pir Muhammad, 
thus furnishing his whole army with a remount. When 
all my troops, some by boats and some by swimming, had 
effected the passage of the river Biyah, I marched forward from 
Jaiijdu and arrived at Sahwdl. Leaving this place on Friday, 
the 21st of Safar, I arrived at Aswan, wliere I halted for one 
day ; continuing my march on the next I arrived at Jahw&l, 
where I pitched my camp. It was here brought to my notice 
that the zaminddrs and nobles of the city of Dibdlpur had at 
first come to Multdn and tendered their allegiance to prince Pit 
Muhammad Jahangir, beseeching a governor from him. Yield- 
ing to their entreaty, he appointed Musafir Kabuli to be Bdroghd 
of Dibalpur, and gave him the command of a thousand men; 
but in the rainy season, when the horses of the soldiery were in- 
capacitated, the people of Dibalpur entering into a conspiracy 
with the servants of Firoz Shah, made a sudden attack upon 
Mus'^fir Kabuli, who was unprepared for any such treachery, and 
put to death both him and the thousand men who were under his 
comiiiaiid ; but (said my informants) now that the Glreat King 
has paid these countries the honour of a visit, tliese rebels have 
deserted their city and taken refuge in the fort of Bliatnir, which 
is one of the most renowned fortresses of India, and the rdj'a of 
tlie fort is an important person, famous throughout the whole 
country. 

Account of the capture of the fortress of Bhatnir . 

Ou hearing this relation, the fire of niy indignation was ex- 
cited, and I appointed Amir Shdh Malik and Daulut Timur 
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Taw&cM to march forward with a large array, by way of Dibfil- j 
pdr, towards Dehli, and ordered them to wait for me at Samana, 
which is a place in the neighbourhood of Dehli. I, myself, in 
the meanwhile, pushed forward upon Bhatnir with a body of 
10,000 picked cavalry. On arriving at Ajodhan, I found that 
among the shaikhs of this place (who, except the name of 
shaikh, have nothing of piety or devotion about them) there 
was a shaikh named Maniia, who, seducing some of the-in- 
habitants of this city, bad induced them to desert their counity 
and accompany him towards Dehli, while some, tempted by 
Shaikh Sa’d, his companion, had gone to Bhatnir, and a number 
of the wise men of religion and the doctors of law of Isl&m, 
who always keep the foot of resignation firmly fixed in the road 
of destiny, had not moved from their places, but remained quietly 
at home. On my arrival in the neighbourhood of Ajodhan, they 
all hastened forth to meet me, and were honoured by kissing my 
footstool, and I dismissed them after treating them with great 
hononr and respect. I appointed my slave, N&siru-d din, and 
Shab&b Muhammad to see that no injury was inflicted by my 
troops on the people of this city. I was informed that the 
blessed tomb of Hazrat Shaikh Farid Ganj-shakar (whom may 
God bless) was in this city, upon which I immediately set out 
on pilgrim^e to it. I repeated the Fdfiha, and the other prayers, 
for assistance, etc., and prayed for victory from his blessed spirit, 
and distributed large sums in alms and charity among the atten- 
dants on the holy shrine. I left Ajodhan on Wednesday, the 
26th of the month, on my march to Bhatnir, and, passing bj^ 
Budanah, I halted at Elhalis Kotali, which is a place ten ios 
distant. At this place I made inquiries concerning the fort 
Bhatnir. The people of the country informed me that Bhatnir 
was about fifty koa off, and that it was an extremely strong and 
well-fortified place, so much so as to be renowned throughout the 
whole of Hiudustdn. All the water used by its inhabitants comes 
irom a reservoir, which is filled with rain water during the rainy 
season, and famishes a supply for the whole year.^ The Choi 
> Mr. Cltapinan’t tranihtioa tenninstei here. 
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extends for many kos around, and water is not to be obt^. 
The people who had fled from Ajodhan had come to Bbatnir 
because no hostile army bad ever penetrated thither. So a great 
concourse of people from Dibalpdr and Ajodhan, with much 
property and valuables, was there assembled. The town and 
fort were fiill, many could And no room in the city, and remained 
outside with their property and goods, so that the roads wet* 
choked. Immense numbers of cattle were collected in the 
neighbourhood. 

The raja of that place was called Dul Chain.^ He had as- 
sembled a body of Bdjpiita, a class which supplies the most 
renowned soldiers of India, and with these he waited readj to 
'do battle. When I had ascertained all about Bbatnir, after 
noon-day prayer I mounted my horse and rode out from Kh&lis- 
Kotali. The remainder of that day and all that night 1 pnsbei 
on, taking no rest anywhere tmtil I had passed the Choi, and 
morning broke out. 1 had sent on an advance guard, which was 
attacked several times by the. enemy’s van. Shaikh Darwesh 
displayed much bravery, overthrowing and killing two of the 
enemy's men. Dul Chain’s advance guard then retreated. I 
pursued my journey, and at breakfast time I reached Bbatnir. 
I gave orders that the drums should be beaten, the instruments 
sounded, and the war ciy raised. Immediately afterwards all 
the vast quantities of goods and property that were outside the 
city were plundered by my soldiers. Bpfto Ddl Chain, having 
secured the fort and walls, prepared for his defence, and I, at 
the same time, resolved to attack and conqder the place. 

Siege of JBhatnlr. 

When I came to the determination of taking the fort of 
Bbatnir, I appointed Shaikh Nfiru-d din, Amir Sulaimin, Amir 
Alldh-d&d, and other amire, to direct the attack upon the right 
of the fort, and to endeavour to make themselves masters of the 

1 The Zd/ar-rtdma "nU* him “J>61 Chan;’’ the Chain or Chan being moet pro- 
bably intended for “-Cband.” 
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walls^. I appointed Prince Khalil Salt&n, Shaikh Mahammad, 
fion of Aiku-timur, and some other commanders of regiments, 
to make the assault upon the left, and try to take the fort. I, 
'myself, led the centre of my army against the gate. My brave 
soldiers stormed the fort and walls in all directions, and at the 
very first assault the fortifications and walls (^hisdr tea shahr- 
band) were wrested from the hands of the Hindus aud the town 
was taken. Many RdjpMa were put to the sword, and all the 
enormous wealth and property which was in the city fell as 
spoil into the hands of niy soldiers. My brave men showed 
much courage and determination in this capture of the fort. 
B&o Dul Chain, with his fighting RdjpMa, drew up at the gate 
of the fort to dispute the entrance. 1 then directed the generals 
of the division of Prince Shkh Rukh, Amir Sulaimkn Shah, and 
Amir Jah&n Malik to fall upon Bao Dul Chain and the men 
who had rallied round him. They engaged in the conflict, and 
showed much intrepidity and valour with their flashing swords. 
Jah&n Malik fought like a lion, and Saiyid Khwaja cut down 
several of the enemy. All my ofiicers and brave soldiers swarmed 
round the fort like ants and locusts ; some advanced to the edge 
of the ditch, and some passed over it. When K&o Dul Chain 
perceived that his fort was being taken by the valour and prowess 
of my men, he raised a cry for quarter, and prayed a cessation 
of fighting, declaring his determination to come and make his 
submission to me. He sent a saii/id to intercede for him. When 
the aaiyid came to me and represented the forlorn and miserable 
state of the B4o Dul Chain, my respect for the gray beard of the 
intercessor, and the reverence which I have for saiyids in general, 
led me to give the command for my soldiers to leave off fighting, 
telling them that the Rdo had determined to come and surrender 
on the following day. In consequence of this order the soldiers 
withdrew from the fort and took up their quarters outside the 
town. The night passed with much vigilance and caution on our 
put. When morning came the Rdo broke his word, and did not 
eome to pay homage to me. 1 gave the order for again attacking 
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the fort vigorously, and I directed that every man should strire 
to mine the wall in front of him, and to make a passage under- 
neath. In execution of this order, the soldiers pressed forward 
to make holes under the wall, and a terrible fight ensued. The 
besieged cast down in showers arrows and stones and fireworb 
upon the heads of the assailants, but my brave men received 
these missiles on their heads and shoulders, and, treating them 
as mere dirt and rubbish, pushed on their work. The enemy 
found themselves hemmed in on all sides with breaches open, so 
fear took possession of them, their hearts fell, and they gave up 
resistance. Eao Dnl Chain and his followers (sipdh) came out on 
the top of the battlements, and with many signs of distress and 
trouble begged for mercy, promising that if I would graciously 
pardon their offences they would surrender, and faithfully wait 
upon me to pay their homage. I knew very well their hope- 
less condition, but I remembered the saying of the wise, that 
“ Clemency is better than victory,” so I granted the prayer of 
the enemy and returned to my camp. In the evening of the 
same day, EAo Ddl Chain sent his son and his deputy to my 
tent, bringing with them some head of game and some Arab 
horses as presents. I received the youth with kindness and 
princely distinction, gave him a robe and a sword with a golden 
scabbard, and sent him back to his father. I enjoined him to 
warn his father against giving way to any suggestions of de- 
ception and false play, but to come in and make a frank sub- 
mission ; I would then treat him with favour. If, however, he 
made any delay, he should see what would happen. ^ 

The son returned to his father and told him all that he had 
seen and heard. Rao Dul Chain had no resource left, so on 
Friday, tlie 28th Safar, at breakfast time, he came out of his 
fort and approached my tent. He brought with him Shaikh 
S’ad Ajodhani, and, being introduced by the amirs, he was ad- 
mitted to the honour of kissing my feet. He-presented me with 
twenty-seven Arab horses with gold-mounted harness, and 
several Sporting hawks. I comforted him, and bestowed on him 
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a robe of gold brocade, a cap and girdle of gold work, and a 
srold-mounted sword. 

A number of the saminddrs and chiefs of the surrounding 
country had put to death the governors, especially the men of 
Dib&lpnr, who had slain Mus&fir Kabuli with a thousand other 
persons. These men had fled, and had now taken refuge in 
Bhatnir. I accordingly ordered Amir Sulaiman and Amir 
Allah-d4d to take their regiments into the town and to bring 
out all the strangers they could find, with their property and 
goods. In execution of the order, they went into the town, and, 
driving out all the refugees, they brought them, with their pro- 
perty and goods, to my tent. On the 29th Safar I distributed 
these people in lota among my amirs, and I confiscated all the 
money and valuables of these daring men for royal uses. Three 
hundred Arab horses, which had been taken in the fight, I dis- 
tributed among my soldiers. In retaliation for the murder of 
Mua&fir Kibuli and his thousand followers, I ordered 500 men 
of Dib&lpur to be brought to punishment {ydsdk), and their 
wives and children to be made slaves, that this might be a warn- 
ing to other daring men. The men of Ajodhan and other places 
I punished according to their offences. Some received chastise- 
meut (ydsdk), and their wives and children were enslaved, others 
were set free. 

When I had inflicted this chastisement on the malefactors,^ 
'Kam&lu-d din,* brother of R&o Dul Chain, and the Jtdo's son 
were stricken with dismay. Although Dul Chain was in my 
camp, they fled into the fort and closed the gates. As soon as 
I heard of their proceedings, I ordered the Mdo to he placed in 
confinement, and the flames of my wrath blazed high. I com- 
l^ded my officers and men to direct their efforts to the redno* 
son of the fort by brcacliing and scaling. When the garrison 
fierceivod my men advancing bravely to assault the fort, the 

brother and son again raised the cry of alarm and distress, 

5 

' TUo two MSS. of this voik, and the ft>\u of the Zafar-ndma oU egree in ginog 
thii MnsUmlui name to the Sdo’t bwtbsr. 
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and begged for mercy. They put their swords upon their nob, 
came into my camp to make excuses for their folly, and presented 
the keys of the fort to my officers. I spared their lives. 

On the 1st Rabi’u-1 awwal I gave instructions to Amir Shaiih 
Num-d din and Amir AlMh-d&d for realizing the ransom money, 
and sent them into the city. The rcis and Bdjpiits and chiek 
of the city did not act fairly in paying the ransom monej, al- 
though it was a matter in which honourable dealing was neces- 
sary. Contention and fighting arose between the collectors and 
the evil-minded rah. When intelligence of this reached my 
ears, J directed my hrave fellows to punish the infidels. Is 
obedience to the order, the soldiers pressed towards the fort, and, 
fixing their scaling ladders and ropes to the battlements, they 
carried the fort by escalade. The infidels and Musulm&ns in the 
fort now found their case desperate. The infidels shut up thw 
wives and children in their bouses, to which they set fire, and 
they and their families were burned altogether ; those who called 
themselves Musulmfina, but who had strayed from the Muham- 
madan fold, killed their wives and children with the sword, and 
then boldly facing death rushed together into the fight. My 
men entered 4he fort on all sides, and plying their swords and 
daggers fell upon the foe. The men of the garrison were young 
and vigorous, active and daring. They fought manfiilly and a 
desperate conflict ensued. Some of my renowned and brave men 
performed prodigies of valour, and received most frightful wounds. 
The amirs maintained their character with their swords, and 
fought and strove with manly vigour. Amir Shaikh Ifum-d din 
maintained, on foot, a fierce conflict with the infidels, and many 
fell under the blows of his sword. Several of them then joined 
and made a simultaneous assault upon him. The amir was alone 
and they were many, so these demons in looks and demons m 
temper seized him and were endeavouring to take him prisoner. 
Just at the critical moment Firoz Sist&ni and Anzan Masid 
Bagbd&di cut their way to the side of Nura-d din, and aftsr 
charging the infidels once mid again, they forced them to M 
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back, and thus they rescued their comrades &om the hands of 
the gabrs. So in all directions the brave warriors of Isl&m at- 
tacked the infidels with lion-like fury, until at length by the 
grace of Ghid, victory beamed upon the efforts of my soldiers. In 
a short space of time all the people in the fort were put to the 
sword, and in the course of one hour the heads of ten thousand 
infidels were cut off. The sword of Islam was washed in the 
blood of the infidels, and all the goods and effects, the treasure 
and the grain which for many a long year had been stored in the 
fort became the spoil of my soldiers. They set fire to the houses 
and reduced them to ashes, and they razed the buildings and the 
Ibrt to the ground. When this victory had been accomplished I 
1 returned to my tent. All the princes and amirs waited upon me 
I to congratulate me upon the conquest and upon the enormous 
booty which had ^llen into my hands. It was all brought oat and 
I ^stributed it among my brave amirs and soldiers ; I bestowed 
great gifts and rewards on Mazid J3a<rbdadi and on Firoz Sistdni 
who had rescued Amir Nuru-d din, and I promoted them to a 
high rank. 

When my heart was satisfied with the overthrow of the rtfl* 
and r^as and turbulent dwellers of these parts, on the 3rd 
Bsbi’u-1 awwal the drums of departure sounded ; I mounted 
my horse, and, after marching fourteen bos, encamped on the 
borders of a tank, near which was a jungle full of grass. Next 
day I again marched, and passing by the fort of Firoz 1 arrived 
at a town called Sarsuti. 

Conquest of the Town of Sarsuti.. 

When I made inquiries about the city of Sarsuti, I was in- 
formed that the people of the place were strangers to the religioi^ 
■ Isl&m, and that they kept hogs in their houses and ate the 
nah of those animals. WlieD they heard of my arrival, they 
mndoned their city. I sent my cavalry in pursuit of them, and 
t great fight ensued. All these infidel Hindus were slain, their 
nroB and children were made prisoners!, and their property and 
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and begged for mercy. They put their swords upon their necks, 
came into my camp to make excuses for their folly, and presented 
the keys of the fort to my ofBcers. I spared their lives. 

On the Ist Babi’u-l awwal I gave instructions to Amir ShaiUi 
Ndru-d din and Amir Allah-dad for realizing the ransom monej, 
and sent them into the city. The rdis and Rdjpiits and etiuf ji 
of the city did not act fairly in paying the ransom money, al- 
though it was a matter in which honourable dealing was neces- 
sary. Contention and fighting arose between the collectors and 
the evil-minded rdis. When intelligence of this reached my 
ears, >1 directed my brave tellows to punish the infidels. In 
obedience to the order, the soldiers pressed towards the fort, and, 
fixing their scaling ladders and ropes to the battlements, they 
carried the fort by escalade. The infidels and Musalm4ns in the 
fort now found their case desperate. The infidels shut np their 
wives and children in their houses, to which they set fire, and 
they and their families were burned altogether; those who called 
themselves Musulmans, but who had strayed from the Muham- 
madan fold, killed their wives and children with the sword, and 
then boldly facing death rushed together into the fight. My 
men entered *he fort on all sides, and plying their swords and 
daggers fell upon the foe. The men of the garrison were young 
and vigorous, active and daring. They fought manfully and a 
desperate conflict ensued. Some of ray renowned and brave men 
performed prodigies of valour, and received most frightful wounds. 
The amirs maintained their character with their swords, and 
fought and strove with manly vigour. Amir Shaikh Nfim-d dm 
maintained, on foot, a fierce conflict with the infidels, and many 
fell under the blows of his sword. Several of them then joined 
and made a simultaneous assault upon hiuu. The andr was alone 
and they were many, so these demons in looks and demons m 
temper seized him and were endeavouring to take him prisoner. 
Just at the critical moment Firoz Sfst&nl and Anzin Miuld 
Baghd&di cut their way to the side of Nuru-d din, and after 
charging the infidels once mid again, they fiirced them to M 
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back, and tiH'T i sy rescued their, comrades from the hands of 
^ • dl directions the brave warriors of l&latn at- 
tacked the 1 I ■ r 1 with lion-likc fuiy, until at length by the 
' grace of Grod, victory beamed upo ' J • efforts of »iy soldiers. In 
a short space of time all tL ,■! ’ the fort v ere -.nt to the 

iword, and in the course if un 'i.u ^ le- heads of ten thousand 
infidels were cut oft'. Thi svi’, n _ dam wO's v,’a^h^t^ m the 
blood of tho infideLs and all tl e g,ni. .s and effects, the trejisnre 
and the grain wliich for many a Ion/ , \ir had been stored iu the 
fort became the spoil of my soldier-- 'hev -set fire to tho houses 
and reduced them to a-ho-i, i nl •!. . , ze I tin buildnig.' aad the 
fort to the ground When thi-i -• i, i-d, be"u aceomphshed I 
i returned to my tent. All the ■prui. •’nd ■uaited upon me 
Ito congratulate me upon the conuot t and upon the enormous 
I booty which had fallen iuto my hands. It was all brought out and 
J distributed it among my brave amirs and soldiers ; I bestowed 
great gifts and rewards on Maz/d J3aghdadli and on Ffroj: Si'stdnf 
who had rescued Amfr Ndru-d din, and I promoted them to a 
high rank. 

"When my heart was .satisfied with the overthrow of the rdis 
and rdjds and turbulent dwellers of these parts, on the 3rd 
Babi’u-1 awwal tho drums of departure sounded ; I mounted 
my horse, and, after marclnu!; fourteen kos, encamped on the 
borders of a tank, near winch was a jungle full of grass. Next 
'day I again marched, and passing by the fort of Firoz I arrived 
at a town called Sarto cl. 

Conqut.' 0/ vht Town of Sarsutl.. 

When 1 made iip'-piujec, ..mu. i.im ‘ity of Sarsdtf, I was in- 
fopaed that tiie pen^'U ^ '.n c ^ e .strangers to the religion 

Klsl&m, and that they kept hogs in their houses and ate the 
■sb of those animals. When they heard of my arrival, they 
piaadoned their city, I sent my cavalry in pursuit of them, and 
t!gKat fight ensued. All these infidel Hindus were slain, their 
SVes and children w'cre made prisoners, and their property and 
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goods became the spoil of the victors. The soldiers then retnmei, 
bringing with them several thousand Hindu women and childra 
who became Muhammadans, and repeated the creed. Of all th 
braves who took part in this action, ’^idil Bahadur Fanash was 
the only one who fell. 

The following day I rested in the town of Sarsuti, and on the 
next day, the 6th of the month, I marched eighteen hoi, and 
came near to the fort of Fath-abad, where I encamped. The 
people of Fath-ibad also, by the suggestion of Satan, had fled 
from the town and taken refuge in the deserts and jungles. I 
despatched some commanders of regiments after them wlio oto- 
took them and slew great numbers of them. They took all theii 
property and goods, horses and cattle, and returned to camj 
laden with spoil. Next day I marched from Fath-flbfld, ami 
passing by the fort of Eajab-piir, I halted in the vicinity of tht 
fort of Aliruni . The people of this town and fort did not come 
out to meet me and make their submission so as to escape from 
the rigour of the army of IsMm ; so some savage Turks entered 
the town and began plundering. Some of the inhabitants vtho 
resisted they put to death ; the others were made prisoners. The 
soldiers brought away great quantities of grain, and set fire to the 
houses and buildings of the town. 

On the 8th of the month I marched from Ahruni, through the 
^ jungle to a village called Toh4na. In answer to the inquiries I 
' made about the inhabitants, I learned that they wore a robust 
’race, and were called Jats. They were Musulmfins only in name 
and had not their equals in theft and highway robbery. They 
plundered caravans upon the road, and were a terror to Musul- 
m&ns and travellers. They had now abandoned the village and 
had fled to the sugar-cane fields, the valleys, and the jungles.* 
When these facts reached my ears I prepared a force which 
I placed under the direction of Tokal Bahfidur, son of the 

* Price demurs to the sugar-canea, hut all the authorities agree. (See Price iii 2^®-) 
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Hindu Karkarra,^ and sent it against the Jata. They accordingly 
marched into the sugar-canes and jungles. 1 also sent MauU-n^ 
N&siru-d din in pursuit of them. When these forces overtook 
the Jata they put 200 to the sword and made the rest prisoners. ^ 
A large stock of cattle was captnred, and my soldiers returned > 


to camp. 

It was again brought to my knowledge that these turbulent ] 
Jata were as numerous as ants or locusts, and that no traveler ; 
or merchant passed unscathed from their hands. They hzkd 
now taken hight, and had gone into jungles and deserts hard to 
penetrate. A few of them had been killed, but it was my fixed \ 
^determination to clear from thieves and robbers every country ' 
,that 1 subdued, so that the servants of God, and Musalm&ns | 
and travelers might be secure from their violence. My great ‘ 
object in invading Hindustdn had been to wage a religious war 
against the infidel Hindus, and it now appeared to me that it 
was necessaiy for me to put down these Jata and to deliver 
travelers from their hands. I consequently placed the care of 
the baggage and of all the plunder which had been gained in 
my victories in the charge of Amir Sulaim&n Shah, to convey 
it with the heavy baggage to the town of Sdmdna. 

On the 9th of the month 1 despatched the baggage from . 
Toh&na, and on the same day I marched into the jungles and > 
wilds, and slew 2,000 demon-like Jata. I made their wives and i 
children captives, and plundered their cattle and property. Thus 
, I delivered the country from the terror it had long suffered at 
the hands of the marauding Jata. On the same day a party of; 

' aaiyids, who dwelt in the vicinity, came with courtesy and 
humility to wait upon me, and were very graciously received. 
In my reverence for the race of the prophet, I treated their 


, ^chiefs with great honour. I gave them all valuable robes, and 
appointed an officer to go to their abodes and protect them, so 
fthat none of my soldiers should do them any injury. 


I marched from this place to the banks of the river Khagar, 
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where I halted, and Amir Sulaim&n Shah arrived there aia i 
with the baggage on the 11th of the mouth. Sdmdna was neat 
to this place,, and as the heavy baggage had not yet come np,l 
halted several days. On the 13th I marched again, and l>!tM 
near the bridge of Kotila,^ an ancient structure over the river 
Khagar. At this stage Sultan Mahmud Kh4n, Prince Ettstim 
and other commanders of regiments of the left wing, whom I had 
directed to march to India by way of K&bul, rejoined me. I re- 
ceived them graciously and enquired about the incidents which 
had happened on the march, and they informed me that wher- 
ever the people of any city, or village, or fort, made their 
submission and offered tribute, they gave them quarter; hot 
whenever any city or fort offered resistance they conqueMit, 
put the inhabitants to death, p: indered the goods and property, 
and divided the spoil among the soldiers. I approved at>d ap- 
plauded them. 

day 1 avovsed awes t>h.« htld^a and halted. HftTClwsa 
joined by Amir Shdh Malik, who brought up the heavy baggage 
safe by way of Difadlpdr. The following day I remained ha the 
same position, but on the 18th I marched from the bridge of 
SZotila and the river Khagar and encamped at the end of a ' 
march of five ^os. Next day I reached the town of Kaithal, 
which is seventeen kos distant from Samana. I had now come 
near to Dehli, the capital of Hindustan, and began to prepare for 
its conquest. 

Preparations for the Conquest of Dehli. 

For my intended attack upon Dehli I arranged my forces m 
the following manner : The right wing I placed under the com- 
mand of Prince Pir Muhammad Jahingir, Prince Eustam, 
Amir Sulaimdn Shah, and * • *; the left I gave to Sultfiu 
Mahmud Kh&n, Prince Khalil Sultan, Prince Sultan 
Amir Jah&n Shdh and * ♦ * Dnder my own direction I kept tke 
great thmdm, the titmdns of San-sir (?) of Amir Allah-dad, and 

I Distinct in both MSS. ^ \J^y’ 
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• • • the army, as thus distributed, extended over a distance of 
twenty kos. Seing satisfied as to my disposition of the forces, I 
began my march to Dehli. On the 22nd of Babi’u-l awwal I 
strired and encamped at the fort of the village of Aspandi. In 
answer to my enquiries about this ])lace I found that Samdna 
was distant seven koa. The people of Samana, and Kaithal, and 
Aspandi are all heretics, idolaters, infidels, and misbelievers.^ 
They had now set fire to their houses and had fled with their 
children, and property, and effects, towards Dehli, so that the 
whole country was deserted. Next day, the 23rd of the month, 
I started from the fort of Aspandi, and after inarching six koa 
^ arrived at the village of Tughlik-pur. I encamped opposite the 
fint bearing that name. The people of the fort on hearing of the 
approach of my army, had abandoned it, and had dispersed over 
the country. From the information supplied to me I learned 
that these people were called sanam (fire-worshipers). Many 
of this perverse creed believe that there are two gods. One is 
called Yazd&n, and whatever they have of good they believe to 
proceed from him. The other god they call Ahriman, and what- 
ever sin and wickedness they are guilty of they consider Ahriman 
to be the author of. These misbelievers do not know that what- 
soever there is of good or evil comes from God, and that man is 
the mere instrument of its execution. I ordered the houses of 
these heretics to be fired, and their fort and buildings to be razed 
to the ground. 

On the following day, the 24th of the month, 1 marched to 
Pfinipat, where I encamped. I there found that in obedience to 
ordOTS received from the ruler of Dehli the people had deserted all 
their dwellings and had taken flight. W^hen the soldiers entered 
the fort they reported to me that they had fimnd a large store 
1 of wheat amounting to some thousand mans, I ordered it to be 
weighed to asceiiiain the real weight, and then to be distributed 
‘ among the soldiers. When it was weighed it was found to 
flnount to 10,000 mana of the great weight {fiong-i kaldtC), 

* " Xi/bran va tmuhrik im ie-dl» tM hai-hUh.” 
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or 160,000 of the legal standard {jsang-i ihara'). On the fcl. 
lowing day I marched from Pinipat six kos, and encamped 
on the banks of a river which is on the road. I matched 
from this place on Friday, the 26th of the month, and I gave 
orders that the ofiScera and soldiers of my army should put on 
their armour, and that every man should keep in his proper 
regiment and place in perfect readiness. We reached a village 
called Kdnhi'-gazm and there encamped. I issued my commandj 
that on the morrow, the 28th of the month, a force of cavaliy 
should proceed on a plundering excursion against the palace of 
Jalidn-numi, a fine building erected by Sultan Firoz Shdh on 
the top of a hill by the banks of the Jumna, which is one of the 
large rivers of Hindustan. Their orders were to plunder and 
destroy and to kill every one whom they met. Next day, in 
obedience to my commands, the division marched and proceeded 
to the palace of Jahan-numa, which is situated five miles from 
Dehli. They plundered every village and place they came to, 
killed the men, and carried off all the valuables and cattle, se- 
curing a great booty. They then returned, bringing witli them 
a number of Hindu prisoners, both male and female. 

On the 29th I again marched and reached the river Jumna. 
On the other side of the river I descried a fort, and upon making 
inquiry about it, I was informed that it consisted of a town and 
fort, called Loni and that it was held by an officer named Maimun 
as koticdl on behalf of Sultan Mahmud. I determined to take 
that fort at once, and as pasture was scant where I was, on the 
same day I crossed the river Jumna. I sent Amir Jabsu Shkh 
and Amir Shah Malik and Amir Allah-dad to besiege the fort of 
Loni, and I pitched my camp opposite to the fort. They in- 
vested the fort which was under the command of the kotu,dl named 
Maimun. He made preparations for resistance. At this time 
a holy shaikh who dwelt in the town came out very wisely 
and waited upon me. Although the shaikh was greatly honoured 
by the people, still, they would not listen to his advice, but 
determined to fight rather than surrender to me. Thelse people 
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wore Hindus and belonged to the faction of Mallu £h4n. 
They despised the counsels of the venerable lather and resolved 
to resist. Wlieii I was informed of it, I ordered all the amirs and 
soldiers to as-'Cinblo and invest llic fort. They accordingly 
gathered with alacrity round the fort, and in the course of one 
watch of the day they carried the place. It was situated in a 
dodb between two rivers, one the Junma, the other the Halin, 
the latter being a large canal which was cut from the river Ealini 
and brought to Firozabad, and there connected with the Jumna 
by Sultan Firoz Sh^h. Many of the Hajpiits placed their wives 
and children in their houses and burned them, then they rushed 
to the battle and wore killed. Other men of the garrison fought 
and were slain, and a great many wero taken prisoners. Neat 
day I gave orders that the Musulnian prisoners should be sepa- 
rated and saved, but tliat the mfuk I- should all be despatched to 
hell with the proselyting sword, i also ordered that the houses 
of the saiyids, shaikhs, and learned Musulmans should be pre- 
served, but that all the other houses should be plundered and the 
fort destroyed. It was done as I directed and a great booty was 
obtained. 

When my heart was satisfied with the conquest of Loni, I rode 
away from thence on the I&t Ealu’u-1 dkhir to examine the fords 
of the Jumna, and proceeded along the bank of the river. When 
I came opposite the palace Jahan-uumd, I found some places 
where the river was passable. At the time of mid-day prayer, I 
returned to the camp, I gave orders to the princes and amirs, 
and then held a council about the attack upon Debli and the 
operations against Sultdn IMalimud. 

Council of War on the attack of Dehli. 

After much discussion in the Council of AVar, where everyone 
had something to say and an opinion to offer, it appeared that 
the soldiers of my army had heard tales about the strength and 
prowess and sppem:ance of the elephants of Hindustan. They 
had been told that in the fight one would take up a horseman 

voi. lu. 28 
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find his horse with his trunk and hurl them in the air. These 
ctories had been met by suitable answers from some of the bold 
troopers. The Council of War at length agreed that a plentiful 
.supply of grain must first be secured, and stored in the fort of 
Loni as a provision for the army. After tliis was done, we might 
proceed to the attack of the fort and city of Dehli. When the 
Council was over, I ordered Amir Jaliau Shall, Amir Sulaiman 
Shfih, and other amira to cross over the Jumna and to for^e in 
the environs of Dehli, bringing off all the corn they could find for 
the use of the army. ■ 

It now occurred to mo tliat 1 would cioss over the Jumna with 
a small party of horse to examine the palace of Jahan-numa, and 
to reconnoitre the ground on which a battle might be fought. So 
I took an escort of 700 horsemen clad in armour and went off. I 
sent on ’AH Sultdn Tawachi and naid Bur-uldai as an advance 
guard. Crossing the Jumna I reat-: ! Jahdn-uuma and inspected 
the whole building, and I discovered plain fit for a battle-field. 
’AU Sultin and Junaid, my ad vane guard, each brought in a 
man belonging to the van-guard of Jic enemy ’AH Sultan’s 
prisoner was named Muhammad Salr • When 1 had liiterrogpted 
him about the matters of Sultan Mahmud and .Mallii Klian, I 
ordered him to be put to death as an aumiry of pnod My scouts 
now brouffht me information that Mallu Xliaii with 1,000 horse- 
men in armour, 5,000 infantry, and twonty-sovoii fierce war 
elephants fully accoutred, had come out of the gardens of the city 
and had drawn up his array. I left Saiyid Khwajah and Mubasliar 
Bahadur with 300 brave Turk horsemen on gray horses [svfaid 
smear i’Turk) in the Jahfin-numi and withdrew towards my camp. 
Mallu Klian advanced boldly towards Jahdn-nuraa and Saiyid 
BLhwfijah and Mubashar went forth to meet him. A conflict 
ensued, and my men fought valiantly. Immediately I heard of the 
action I sent Sfinjak Bah&dur and Amir All&h-did with two 
regiments (kaahitn) to their support. As soon as practicable, 
they assailed the enemy with arrows and then charged them. At 
the second and third charge the enemy was defeated and fled 
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towards Dehli in disorder. Many fell under the swords and 
arrows of my men. When the men fled, an extraordiiiaiy In- 
cident occurred : one of the great war elephants, called Bengalis, 
fell down and died. When I heard of it I declared it to be a good 
omen. My victorious troops pursued the enemy to the vicinity 
of the city, and then returned to present themselves at my tent. 
I congratulated them on their victory and praised their conduct. 
Next day, Friday the 3rd of the month. I left the fort of Loni 
and marched to a position opposite to J ahin-numa where I en- 
camped. The officers who had been ■^ent out foraging brought 
in large quantities of grain and spoil. 

lim&r imtructa the Princes and, Amirs about the conduct of the war. 

I now held a Court. I issued a summons to the princes, amlr»t 
niiffdna, commanders of ktihhuns, the commanders of tumdns, of 
thousands and of hundreds, and to the hraves of the advance- 
guard. They all came to my- tent, jill my soldiers were brave 
veterans, and had used their swords manfully under my own 
eyes. But there were none that had seen so many fights and 
battles as I had seen, and no one of tha amirs or braves of the 
army that could compare with me in the amount of fighting I 
had gone through, and the experience I had gained. I therefore 
gave them instructions as to the mode of carrying on war ; on 
nuddng and meeting attacks ; on arraying their men ; on giving 
support to each other ; and on all the precautions to be observed 
in warring with an enemy. 1 order«fl the amirs of the right 
wing and the left wing, of the van and the centre, to take up 
their proper positions. Not to be too forward nor too backward, 
but to act with the utmo&t prudence and cautiou in their opera- 
tions. When I had finished, tiie uDur'. and others testified their 
approbation, and, carefully treasuring up my counsel, they de- 
leted expressing their blessings and thanks. 

Massacre of 100,000 Jlindus. 

[ At this Court Amir Jahaii Shah and Amir Sulainiau Sh&h, 
I Htd other amirs of experience, brought to my notice that, from 
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the time of entering Hinrlustdn up to the pic.ent time, m had 
taken more than 100.000 infidels and Hnnius prisoner, ^ 
that they were all in my camp. On the previoe. day. when the 
enemy 3 forces made the attack upon us. the prisoners madesiom 
of rejoicing, uttered imprecations against us, and were readv'as 
soon as they heard of the enemy’s success, to form themself 
into a body, break their bonds, plunder our tents, and then to 
p and join the enemy, and 30 increase his numbers and strcn<rth. 
I asked their advice about tlic prisoners, and they ,^aid tliaUn 
the great day of battle the.o 100.000 prisoners could not be left 
with the baggage, and that ,t would be entirely opposed to the 
pies of war to set tliese idolaters and foes of Isldm at liberty. 
In fact, no other course remained but that of making them aU 
food for the swoid. Wl,cn I lic-rrd these words I found them 
in accordance with the rules of war, and L directly gave my com- 
mand for the Tawdr/ih to pr- >> 01 . 1 , throughout the camp that 
overy man who had infidel pn icvs ^^as to put them to death, 
and whoever neglected to do so ’.ould iiimself bo executed and 
hie property given to the infoi - Wli-m this order becami 
known to the ghazis of Islam, th y drcir their swords and pul 
their prisoners to death. 100,- 10 infidels, impious idolaters 
were on that day slain. M. ,an4 Ndsini-d din ’Umar, t 
counsellor and man of learnir^, who, in all liia life, had ncvei 
killed a sparrow, now, in execution of my order, slew with hit 
sword fifteen idolatrous Hindus, who were his captives. 

After the whole of the vile idolaters had been sent to hell, I 
gave orders that one man out of every ten should bo told off to 
guard the property, and cattle and horses,^ which had been 
captured in the invasion ; all the other soldiers wore to match 
with me. At the time of mid -day prayer the signal was given 
for the march, and I proceeded to the spot selected for crossing 
the Jumna, and there encamped. The astrologers who accom* 
panied the army consulted their books and almanacs as to the 
time propitious for battle, and they represented that the aspects 

* "SwritM, piuoDcn," but ««e p. 213 
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of tlio shrs "j short delay -advisable. In all matters, small 
and groat, I ' liiol ray reliance on the favour and kindneas of 
God, and I that victory and conquest, defeat and flight, 

are each ordained uy Him, so I pbiced no reliance on the words 
of the astrologers and star-gazers, but besought the giver of 
victory to favour iny arms. 

I did not wj*!]! the n-ir to he of lane: continuance; so as soon 
as night was o\tj .and morning can. . I arose to ray devotions. 

I said the mo’-niiig prayers m I'.c cio.^regation, and I reputed 
ray private prai LI 2 , then T !i d- tb ■ h >ly bock, uhich I ahvays 
carried with me, and nought a u' ' on the subject of the war. 
The verse which ipui-jicd w.it ou^ . the chapter of the Bee.® 
I immediateiv cCiight the mt^-ipre ■'1 > of th's verse front those 
who were present, and fhej, r< ph^o the in.anifcst meaning of 
it was » * * J rcceiwd rhiv ;/t> ’ propitious indication, and 

acted in full reliauce 011 its >'on..>K'i -1 erd on the favour of God. 

On the 5th 1' Bahi'a-l ah! I [a ^'od the Jumna by a ford, 
and pitched my tents un the lotlu’-i 'ide of the river. I gave 
orders to the on ir> and othv 'itflioT- to station their men as 
close as po««ibl( rout'd my tint. <tnd I also directed that the 
ground round t' u camp 'hoiilJ nc p’rcelled out among them, 
and that f-adi ■ tie should ha,'!. 1 . lUep ditch dug m front of 
his allotinriit. All the gnat and sm.dl, assembled 

en masse to dig the ditch. lu l.vo watches of the day the ditch 
rouud the whole camp was coinj'Kt... I rode round to Inspect 
it, and I ordered that the tre*'- m the vicinity should be cut 
down, and broujcht within the d-teh, that their branches should 
be formed into .a strong abating and that in some places planks 
should be set up. 

It had boon constantly ilinncd into the ears of my soldiers that 
^the chief reliance of the armies of Hindustin was on their 
’ mighfy elephants ; that these animals, in complete armour, 
' Sorta, 

* Sale’s Eoian, ToL II , chapter xvi., verse — “ God proponnded as a parable^ etc.;” 
S16 application of which is not \er) obvious, and reqnii^ the exercise of some in. 
gennily on the port of its expoonders. 
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marched into battle in front of their forces, and that arrows aiij 
swords were of no use agaiust them ; th.at in hoijht ,uid bulk 
they were like small mountains, and theii ctieii;:!.!! sa® such that 
at a given signal they could sear up grea ai-e > au(i knock dom 
hic i 'U li wollc; that m tho hattle-fit'J th'-j'- could take up 
t.-e i I ■■ .it'd his rider v. db tbeix trunks onti hari them into the 
O'. 'u'o ■ of the aoIJicT i. in the doubt natura] to man, brought 
sot It. lit tifc of wnai tL ct liaa heard to xiy attention, so when 
i. assigned iiieir rerjiBCbive positions to the princes and am/sol 
the right j>iid left win<, and of the centre, I enquired of the 
learned and goo 1 men that accompanied my army, such as • * • 
where they would like to be placed in the day of battle. They 
had been with me in many campaigus, and had witnessed many 
a great battle, bm the sloric.« about the elephants of India bad so 
affected them thar they instantly replied that they would like to 
be placed with the ladie.s while the battle was in progress. So to 
allay the apprehensioim of this clas's of men I gave oidei' that 
all the buffalos which had been taken and placed vdth the 
baggage should be brougld up ; I theu had thci' keadi and necks 
fastened to their legs, and placed the utinials lusiiic the tiirdhs. 


Dcfeiit oi Suffvo jy oj Di/i^ ■ 

I gave orders for the camp to he carefully guaidoJ. all night to 
prevent a nocturnal suiprise by the enemy, and the night was 
passed with the cautiou mid care which are necessary in. war. 
When the morn of victory dawned I said my prayers in the con- 
gregation, and after I had discharged that dvlty j. gave directions 
for the drums and other warlike instruments to be sounded- The 
piinces, amirs and nuyan^, armed thomselvos completely an 
marched with their respective forces in regular order. I 
my horse and rode forth to marshal. my array. When 
arranged nay right and left wings I placed the right ” 

the command of Prince Pir Muhammad Jahtogir, Amir 
Birlte, etc. The left wing I put under the 
fiult&n Husmn, Prince Ehalil Sult&n, Amir Ja o > 
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The advance-guard I placed under Prince Eostam, Amir ShaiUi 
Wuru-d din, oi c I took my own place with the centre. When 
all the forces ^^ere arrayed I ordered the advance-guard to go 
forward and obtain some knowledge of the enemy. One of the 
advance-guard captured a nan belonging to the enemy’s van and 
brought him in to me. When I enquired about the position of 
the enemy, he loid me that Saltan jHahmiid had draWn up his 
army with the intention of lighting. His right wing was com- 
manded by Mu'inu-d din. Mahk Hadi, and other officers. Hia 
left wing was under Taghi Khan, Ivlir ^Ali, and others. The 
Snlt&n had taken up his own position with the centre, and had 
appointed a body of troops to act as rear-guard. His whole force 
amounted to 10,000 veteran hor^f. md 40,000 warlike in&ntry. 
He had also 125 elephants ooverea v,-ith armour. Most of them 
carried hoicdas in which were throwers of grenades {r'ad-atidaz\ 
fireworks (dtash bds). and rockets [iakhah-anddz). Thus thi^ 
came up to battle. 

The enemy’s forces now’ made their appearance, and for better 
reconnoitering their order I rode to the top of a little hiil which 
was hard by. There I carefully scrntinized their array, and I 
said to myself that wuii cue favour of God I would defeat them 
and gain a victory. I alighted from my horse on the top of that 
hill and penormeJ n;v devocioi);. I bowed my head to the 
ground and besuucrht the Almighty for victory. As I did this 
I perceived signs that my prayers were heard. When I had 
finished, I mounted my horse in the full asauranoe of God's 
assistance. I returned, to the centre and took up my position 
under the Imperial standard, I then gave orders for ’Ali Saltan 
Tawhchi, Alti.n Bakhshi, etc., to march witli their regiments to 
strengthen the right wnig. i also commanded the other officets 
to proceed with their men to the support of the vangnard. It so 
happened that just at the same time Amir Y ddgdr Birlds and 
Salaim&n Shdh, who were with the right wing, and Amir Shaikh 
Hdru-d din and Amir Shah Malik, who were wdth the advance 
guard, had conceived the idea and had observed to each other 
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that they should look upon any reinforcement received from 
centre as a presage of victory. It was just then that the 
Almighty put it into my mind to send them assistance. 

The two armies now confronted each otner, the drums wen 
jeaten on both sides, shouts and cries wei’c raised, a trembling 
ell upon that field, and a great noise was heard. At tht.s time 
hinjak Eahadur. Saiyid Khwaja. Allah -dad, and other-*, separated 
-om riic advance-guard, and when *hcy pciceived that Sultdn 
.dahmiid’s forces had drawn noai. they moved olT to the light, 
and getting secretly behind the p.icinv's adwinee-guard as it came 
‘U unsuspecting, (hey rushed from their ambush, and falling 
upon them in the vca,v, .-sword in band, they scattered them as 
iiUngry lions scatter a flock of sheep, and killeil 6()0 of diem in 
this one charge. Pnneo ?ir Mahammad Jahangir, \\ho com- 
-.'luded the right wing, moved forvoird his own forces, and with 
fiinir Sulaimin Shah ami his /"ginients of hvwo earalr-, fell 
upon the loft wing of the -.ntiny and pouted down upon it a 
sliower of arrows. They fell boldly upon this division of the 
enemy, which was co.umandrtl by Taghi Khdn ; and Prince Plr 
Muhammad Jahaiig>r vitb great co-n-age and dcienninaiion at- 
tacked one of the fiti.-e eb-phants and cut off iti ttunk with his 
sword, .'O that the .< -Med part fell upon the ground. My brave 
soldiers presmng lit-f ■’ufiou- dephautb upon tiii.s wing of the 
enemy compeUed it c-j take flight. 

The left wing v 1' uiy ,rmy, under Prince Sultdn Husain, Amir 
Jahan Sh&h, Amir Uhiyasu-d din, and other amin, bravely 
attacked the enemy’s right wing, which was commanded by 
idalik Mu’inu-d diu and Alalik Hadi. They so pressed it with 
the trenchant sword and piercing arrows that they compelled the 
enemy to break and fly. Jahan Shah pursued them, and at- 
tacked them again and again until they reached the gates of the 
city (of Debit). 

Simultaneously, Sultan Mahmud, with Mallu Khan and the 
army of the centre, with its officers and soldiers more numerons 
tban ants or loonsts, and with its strong war elephants, made its 
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attack upon f'.rij centre). Prince Rnstam, Amir Shaikh K^ia-d 
din, etc., nfc . '.rith a brave and resolute resistance. While 
they ’■ - engaged, Daulat Timdr Taw&clii, Mangtd! 

Eliwaja, and other amirs came up with their respective forces 
and assaulted the enemy. I now gave the order to a party of 
brave fellows rho were in attendance ttpon me, and tliev cut 
their way to tlie sides nf the a»ih‘s. who were fighting in the 
front of the battle. They brought the elephant drivers to the 
ground with their arrows .'ind killed them. Then they attacked 
and wounded the elephants w'th th-'n swords. The soldiers of 
Snltdn AlahmiiJ and ftlailu Kii^n •■howed no lack of courage, 
but bore them=ohe‘' m^nfullr in the fight, still they could not 
•withstand the su-’-'essive '■ssault-i ot u v soldiers. Seeing their 
own plight and that oi the soldier^ 'U. elephant.s around them, 
their courage fell and thev LO.ik to fiigiit. Sultan Mahmud and 
Malld Klidn ■•edciied the city ■'vuh a thousand difficulties, and 
shut themselves up cioso in the fortifications. 

Prince Khalil Suitdn c.aptnred one of the famous olephants of 
Sultdn Mahmud Tvirg h-iiught down its driver with an arrow. 
He brought tl ' aimal tc c.e, ind I embraced the lad, and gave 
him some due Leejents, for hews'' only fifteen years old though 
he had exhibit* d such '.ourage tnd manliness. 

The whole ’f i.Ia* i rad’s urny was defeated; part was 

slain, and par. liu t found ’-f-'jgo in tne fort, and I, exalted with 
▼iotoiy, marched i.. .ards the fort. ’Vhen I reached its gates 
I carefully recontr'i ■ 'O its 'cv cre ai d •walls, and then returned 
to the side of th-' Ua ... i Idicz^ Thir is a reservoir, -^yhieh was 
constructed by Srltir. Tiroz Shdh, .md is faced all round with 
stone and cement (gaeti). Each side of that reservoir is more 
than a bow-shot long, and there are buildings placed around if. 
This tank is filled by the rains in the rainy season, and it sup- 
plies the people of the city with water throughout the yeat'. The 
tomb of Sultan Firoz Shfih stands on its bank. When I had 
pitched my camp here, the princes and atnirs and nuffdna, and 
jdl the generals and officers, came to wait upon me to pay their 
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that they should look upon any reinforcement received from tie 
centre as a presage of victory. It -vvas just ilien that the 
Almighty put it into my mind to send them assistance. 

The two armies now confronted each otiier, the drums -were 
oeaton on both sides, shouts and cries were raised, a trembling 
ell upon that field, and a great noise was heard. At this time 
'linjak Eahddnr. Saiyid Khwajd. .rVllali-dad. and others, separated 
rom the advance-guard, and when they pereeived that Siiltk 
ilahmud’s forces had drawn near, they moved off to the right, 
and getting secretly behind the enemy's ailvance-gnard as it came 
Ml unsuspecting, thiy rushed from their ambueh, and falling 
upon them in the mar, sword in band, they scattered them as 
liUngry lions scatter a flock if .«liecp. and killed 600 of them in 
t'lis one charge. Prmco Plr T'luliairimad Jahangir, vho com- 
.randed the right wing, moved fonvard his own forces, ami with 
Amir Sulaimdn Sliuh and his regiments of m'.ivo caralry, fell 
upon the loft iving of the ♦.nemy and pouiud down upon it a 
.shower of arrows. They fell boldly upon this division of the 
enemy, which was coaimandeii by Taglti Klntn ; end Pnnee Plr 
Jlahammad Jalians-r with great courage and doierminaiion at- 
tacked one of the fieroo elepliauts and cut oft it.' trunk with his 
sword, so that the .fVM°d {■art fell upon the grouml. My brave 
soldiers pressing like furious elepliauts upon fhi.s wing of the 
enemy compelled it to take flight. 

The left wing of my army, under Prince Sultan Husain, Aaur 
Jahan Sh4h, Amir Gliiya.su-d din, and other amm, bravely 
attacked the enemy’s .-ight wing, which was commanded by 
Malik Mu’inu-d din and Malik Hadi. They .so pressed it with 
the trenchant sword and piercing arrows that they compelled the 
enemy to break and fly. Jalidn Sh4h pursued tiiciii, and at- 
tacked them again and again until they reached the gates of the 
city (of Dehll). 

Simultaneously, Sultan Mahmud, with Mallii Khan and t e 
army of the centre, with its officers and soldiers more 
tiban ants or locnsts, and with its strong war elephants, m e i 
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attack apon fmy centre). Prince Rustam, Amir Shaikh Nii’ a-d 
din, etc., met h vith a brave and resolute resistance. While 
they ■were • engaged, Daulat Timdr Tawdchi, Mangali 
Khwaja, and other amirs came up -with their respective forces 
and assaulted the enemy. T now gave the order to a party of 
brave fellows who were in attendance spon me, and they out 
their way to the sides of the nirho. "dio wore fighting in the 
front of the battle. They brought i.lie elephant drivers to the 
ground with their arrows end Killed t! «m. Then they attacked 
and wounded +06 aicpLantf .-oth rn i swords. The soldiers of 
Snlt&n Mahmud '.nd Slallii Khfn showed no lack of courage, 
but bore them'’-''h ea Tnanfully in the nght, still they could not 
withstand the sucrecsive assaults of > , soldiers. Seeing their 
own plight aud that of thr soldier^ .lud elephants around them, 
their courage fell, and they bOok to night. Sultdn Mahmud and 
Mallii K.hdn -xachei the city with a chousand difficulties, and 
shut themselves up clos" in the fortifications. 

Prince Khalil SultA,n captured one of the famous elephants of 
Sultfin Mahmud ‘irving brought down its driver with an arrow. 
He brought tr ' tc me, md I embraced the lad, and gave 

him some fine }.ie.,puva. foi ho war only fifteen years old though 
he had exhibited «uch courage 'ad maiiliness. 

The whole of ‘'ulte.ii i/h> > idd's army was defeated ; part was 
slain, and part had found >'»•*, go ir ohe fort, and I, exalted with 
victory, marched Cbi.ojds 'he fort. When I reached its gates 
I careihlly reconu''! 1 its ' ..'Ttrc ai d walls, and then returned 
to the side of th-* ITii i Thir is a reservoir, v/hieh was 

oonstmeted by SnlrA’i yfros Sh£h, ...ud is faced all round with 
stone and cement fp-zcA). Each side of that reservoir is more 
than a bow-shot long, and there are buildings placed around ii. 
This tank is filled by the rains in the rainy season, and it sup- 
plies the people of the city with water throughout the year. The 
tomb of Sultan Firoz Sh&h stands on its bank. When I had 
pitehed my camp here, the princes and amirs and nti^dns, and 
all the generals and officers, came to wait upon me to pay their 
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respeots and oiFer their congratulations on this great vietoiy 
embraced the princes and amirs, and I piaiscd them all for foeii 
exertions and courage which I myself had seen. When I re 
counted the favours and mercies I had received from the Al- 
mighty, my excellent sons, the bravo and renowned amirs, who 
served under me, and the great and glorious victories I y 
achieved, my heart melted, and the tears burst from eyes. 1 
cast myself upon the ground and poured forth my thanksgiviogj 
to the All-beneficent. All who were present raised their voices 
in prayer, and in wishes for the continuance of my prosperity 
and the prolongation of iny reign. 

I called up the heavy baggage and here formed my camp, anil 
I issued orders for my soldiers ' to bo very cautious and watch- 
ful. Sultdn Mahmud and Mallu Khan, after their defeat, had 
taken refuge in the fort in a wretched state. They no\v repented 
of the course they had taken, and regretted that they had not 
made submission to me, and so avoided the evil which had be 
fallen them. They saw tiiat if they stayed in the fort they 
would be captured and made prisoners, sc m the middle of that 
night, 7th Rabi’u-l akhir, Saltan Mahmud and Malld Khan left 
the fort of Jahdn-panah and fled towaras the inouiitains and 
jungles. When I heard of this J immediately sent Amir Sa’id 
and * • • other officers in pursuit. They followed with all 
speed, and, coming up with the fugitives, they killed many of 
them, and obtained great spoil. Malik Sbarfu-d din and Malik 
Ehudfii-d&d, sons of Rashid Mallu Khan, were taken prisoners, 
with many others, and brought back to my camp. Oh the same 
night that I heard of the flight of the SultAn and his generale 
from Dehli, I sent Amir Allah-dfid and other officers to watch 
the gate of Hauz-r&ni, through which Alahmud had escaped; 
and that of Saraka, by which Mallfi Khan had- gone out. 1 
also sent men to all the other gates, with orders not to let flu 
people escape. 

^ ^lore u a sentence here which I do not understend 
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I mount I'd my horse and rode towards the gate of the maid&n. 
I alighted ut thi' *id-gdh, a lofty and extensive building, and I 
gave orders i’l: my quarters to he moved there, and for my ilirone 
to be set up in the 'id-gdh. I took my seat upon the throne and 
held a Court. The saiyids, the Idzh. the ’ulamd (learned IMnsnl- 
mdns), the shaikhs, and the groat men amd chiefs of the (Muham- 
madans of the) city assembled and ■.•ame out to attend my Court 
I had them introduced oue hy one. and they made their obeisances, 
and were admitted to the honour oi kissing my throne. I re- 
ceived every one of them with ros}>fct and kindness, and directed 
them to be seated. Fazlu-Ilau Balkhi >^as rak>7 and ndib of 
Mallu Kh4n, and he came out to wait upon me and do homage, 
accompanied by a party ot ih“ oflicu Is and clerks of the govern- 
ment of Sultan jMahmiid and Jlaliu K)i4n. Hereupon all the 
saiyids, ‘idama, shaikhs, and oibei leading Musulmans arose, and, 
making the princes their mediators, they begged that quarter 
might be given to the people ot Debit, and that their lives might 
be spared. Out of respect t* the saiyids and ’ulamd, whom I 
had always held .n g • ■il esteem and honour, I granted quarter 
to the inhabitaiiti. of the city. 1 then ordered my ensign (tauk) 
and royal standard to to laised. and the drums to be beaten and 
music played on the tops of the gates of Dohli. Eejoicings for 
the victory follo>^ed. Some of the clover men and poets that 
accompanied me worked the date of the victory into a verse, 
which they presented to me. Of all these memorial verses I 
have introduced (only) this one into my memoirs — 

“ On "Wednesday, the eiehtb of Kabi’ the second (1 7th Dec., 1398),’ 

The Emperor Sihib-Kiroa toot the city of DehK," etc., etc 

I rewarded and honourably distinguished the literary men and 
poets who presented these verses to me. 

I sent a p4rty of men into the city to bring out the elephants 
which Sult&n Mahmud had abandoned when he fled. They 

’ This agrees irith the Sauzatu-a Safd, trsnslsted by Trice and followed by 
Bphinstone. Ferishta makes it a month later. — See Price Mahommedan Hietoiy, 
W.,p. 862 ; Briggs’ Ferishta, I., p. 401. 
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found 120 enormous elephants and several rhinoceroses, which 
they brought out to my Court. As tho clpphauts pa^'^ed by 
me I was greatly amused to see the triche whicli their (Irivets 
had taught them. Every elephant, at the sign of the driver, 
bowed his head to the ground, made his obeisance, and uttered 
a cry. At the direction of their drivers they picked up any 
object from the ground with their trunks and nlaced it in their 
driver’s hands, or put it into their mouths and kept it. VVhen 
I saw these miglitj animals, so well trained and so obedient to 
weak man, I wa'v greatly astonished, and I ordered that they 
should be sent to Tdrdn and Trin, to Ears, and Azuc, and Sum, 
so that the princes and nobles throughout mj dominions might 
see these animals. Accordingly I sent five to Samiirkand, two 
to Tabriz, one to Shiraz, five to Ilirat, one to Sharwan, and one 
to Azurbaijan. 

When Friday came, T nent Maulfiua NSsiru-d din ’Umar, with 
some other holy and [earned men that accoirpaniod my camp to 
the Masjtd‘i jam\ witli directrorrs to say tho prayers for the 
Sabbath, and to repeat the Ihuiha of my reign in the metropoli^ 
of Dehli. Accordingly, the khuil/u, tvitli my name, was repeated 
in the pulpits of the mosques in the city of Dehli, and I rewarded 
the preachers with costly robes and pre.sents. 

When the preparation.? for holding 3 court in Dehli were com- 
plete I gave orders for the princes, the arnh’D, the niiyiun, and 
other of my officers, aud the saiyiih, the ’iikimri, tho aliaikht, 
and all the principal men of the city’ to attend my Court. When 
they had all arrived I entered and took my' seat upon the 
throne. The Turk and Tfijik mu.sicians and ■lingeis began to 
play and sing. Wine (/shardb) and rharbat, and sweetmeats, and 
ail kinds of bread and meat were scrvid; I bestowed rich robes, 
and caps, and girdles, and swords, and daggers, and horses, etc.. 
etc,, upon the princes, and amirs and other leading men of my 
army, especially upon those braves who had distinguished, them 
selves by deeds of valour under my own observation. To som' 
I gave r^mentB and raised their dignity. Upon the saiyids and 
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’ulamd of tlie cily I bestowed robes and presents. I ordered my 
secretaries to draw up despatches announcing my victories in 
Hindustan, and to circulate them with all speed throughout my 
dominions. And I ordered iny revenue oflicoi's to make pro- 
vision for collecting the ran-om-money assessed upon the city, 
excepting the hait/ids, 'iilamu, and hhaikhs. The collectors pro- 
ceeded about their work, and I remained in the same quarters for 
several days, holding courts, giving feasts, and partaking of 
pleasure and enjoyment. 

Sack of the City of Bchli. 

On the 16th of the month some incidents occurred wliich led 
to the sack of the city of Behli, and to the slaughter of many of 
the infidel inhabitants. One was this. A party of fierce Turk 
soldiers had assembled at one of the gates of the city to look 
about them and enjoy thcin.'-elvc'<, and some of them laid violent 
hands upon the goods of tlio inhabitants. When I heard of this 
violence, I sent some who were present in the city, to 

restrain the Turks. A par{;\ of .soldiers accompanied these amirs 
into the city. Another reason wa^ that some of tho ladies of my 
harem expressed a wish to go into tho city and see tho palace of 
Sazar-sutiin (thousand columns) which Malik Jannfi built in the 
fort called Jalidn-panah. I granted this request, and I sent a 
party of soldiers to escort the litters of the ladies. Another 
reason was that Jalfil Islam and other din dm had gone into the 
city with a party of soldiers to collect the contribution laid upon 
the city. Another reason w.is that some thousand troopers with 
orders for grain, oil, sug.ir, and flour, had gone into the city to 
collect these supplies. Aiiothei’ reason was that it had come to 
my knowledge that giuat auinbcrs of Hindus and gabrs, with 
their wives and children, and goods, and valuables, had come 
into the city from all the country round, and consequently 1 had 
Bent some amirs with their regiments {kush&n) into the city 
and directed them to pay no altontion to the remonstrances of 
the inhabitants, but to seize and bring out these fugitives. For 
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these several reasons a great number of fierce Turk! soldiers were 
in the city. When the soldiers proceeded to apprehend the 
Hindus and gahrs who had fled to the city, many of them drew 
their swords and offered resistance. The flames of strife were 
thus lighted and spread through tl'.e wi.cle city from JahSi- 
panah and Siri to Old Dehli, burning up all it reached The 
sav-age Turks fill to killing and plundering. The Hindus set 
Ib’c to their houses with their own hands, burned their wives and 
children in them, and rushed into the fight and were killed. 
Tho Hindus and gahrs of the city showed much alacrity and 
boldness in fighting. The amirs who were in charge of the gates 
prevented any more soldiers from going into the place, but the 
flames of war had risen too high for this precaution to be of any 
avail in extinguishing them. On that day, Thursday, and all the 
night of Friday, nearly 15,000 'I’livks were engaged in slaying, 
plundering, and destroying. When nioiniiig broke on the 
Friday, all niy army, no longer mnfoc control, wont off to the 
city and thought of nothing but killiiic, jiluiiderin", .ind making 
prisoners. All that day the sack was general. The folloivmg 
dav Saturday, the 17th, all passed in the '••me \vay, and the 
spoil •=0 gieat tliat each man secured fror.' bliy lo a hundred 
prisoner', men. ■'^oInen. and children. Tlieie was no man who 
took less than i.wi nty. The other booty w-is nnmeiise in rubies, 
diamonds, gariins. jiuarls, and other gems; jewels of gold and 
silver; ashrajh, tan/, it', of gold and ‘•ilvcr of the celebrated 'Alai 
coinage ; vessels of gohl and 'ilvor ; and brocades and silks of 
great value. G-old and .silver oniamciit' of the Hindu women 
were obtained in such quaiititie.' as to e.\cccd till account. Ex- 
cepting the quarter of tlie '•aii/nh. the 'ii/tiiiid, .and the other 
Musulinfins, the whole city was aackeJ. The pen of fate had 
written down this destiny for the people of tliis city. Although 
I was desirous of sparing them I could not succeed, for it was 
the will of God that this calamity should fall upon the city. 

On tlie following day, Sunday, it was hrmiglit to my know- 
ledge that a great number of infidel Hindus had assembled in 

o O 
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the M<Kjid-i jdmi' of Old Dehli, carrying with them arms and 
provisions, and were preparing to defend themselves. Some of 
my people who had gone that way on business were wounded by 
them. 1 immediately ordered Amir Sh4h Malik and ’Ali Sultan 
Taw&chi to take a party of men and proceed to clear the house 
of Gh>d from infidels and idolaters. They accordingly attacked 
these infidels and put them to death. Old Dehli then was 
plundered. 

1 ordered that all the artisans and clever mechanics, who were 
masters of their respective crafts, should be picked out from 
among the prisoners and set aside, and accordingly some thou- 
sands of craftsmen were selected lo await my command. All 
these I distributed among the princes and amln who were 
present, or who were engaged officially in other parts of my 
dominions. I had determined to build a Masjid-i jdmC in 
Samarkand, the seat of my empire, which should be without a 
rival in any country j so I ordered that all builders and stone- 
masons should be set apart for my own especial service. 

By the will of God, and by no wish or direction of mine, all 
the three cities of Dehli, by name Siri, Jahan-pandh, and Old 
Dehli, had been plundered. The khutba of my sovereignty, which 
is an assurance of safety and protection, had been read in the 
city. It was therefore my eiimest wish that no evil might 
happen to the people of the place. But it was ordained by God 
that the city should be ruined. He therefore inspired the infidel 
mhabitants with a spirit of resistance, so that they brought on 
themselves that fate which was inevitable. 

When my mind was no longer occupied with the destrvtetiwi 
of the people of Dehli, I took a ride round the cities. Siri is 
,» round city {sliahr). Its buildings are lofty. They are sur- 
■hounded by fortifications (kala’h), built of stone and brick, and 
are veiy strong. Old Dehli also has a similar strong fort, 
Wt it is larger than that of Siri. From the fort of Siri to that 
w Old Dehli, which is a considerable distance, there runs a 
«n>ng wall, built of stone and cement. The part called Jah&n- 
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pan&h is situated in the midst of the inhabited city [ghak-i 
dhdddn). The fortifications of the three cities hare thirty gates. 
Jahan-pan&h has thirteen gates, seven on the south side hearing 
towards the east, and six on the north side bearing towards the 
west. Sir! has seven gates, four towards the outside and three 
on the inside towards Juhan-panah. The fortifications of old 
Dehli have ten gates, some opening to the exterior and some 
towards the interior of the city. When I was tired of examm- 
ing the city I went into the Masjid-i jdmi’, where a congregafei 
was assembled of saiyids, lawyers, shaikhs, and other of the 
principal Musulmans, with the inlmbilants of their parts of the 
city, to whom they had been a protection and defence. I called i 
them to my presence, consoled them, treated them with eyeiy 
respect, and bestowed upon them many presents and honoiin. 

I appointed an officer to protect their quarter of the city, and 
guard them against aunoyauce. Then I re-mounted and re- 
tained to my quarters. 

Campaign against the In"Kek after the conquest of Dehh. 

I had been at Dehli fiftev days, which time I had passed in 
pleasure and enjoyment, hoi- mg royal Courts and giving great 
feasts. I then reflected that I had come to Hindustan to war 
against infidels, and my enterprise had been so blessed that 
wherever I had gone I had been victorious. I had triumphed 
over my adversaries, I had put to death some hes of infidele 
and idolaters, and I had stained my proselyting sword with the 
blood of the enemies of the faith. Now this crowning victoiy 
had been won, and I felt that I ought not to indulge in ease, 
but rather to exert myself in warring against the infideb ol 
Hindustdn. 

Having made these reflections on the 22nd of Babi u-1 ikhi^ 
I agun drew my sword to wage a religions war. I started fton 
Dehli and marched three kos to the fort of Firoz-4b&d, whi 
stands upon the banks of the Jumna and is one of the edific* 
erected by Sult&n Firoz Sh«i. There I halted and went m 
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examiiie the place. I proceeded to the Masjid-i jdmi*, ■where I 
said mj prayers and ofiFered up tty praises and thanksgi-vongs for 
the mercies of the Almighty. Afterwards I again mounted, and 
proceeded to pitch my camp near the palace of Jahdn-numS,. 
On this day Saiyid Shamau-d din Turmnzi and ’Alau-d din, 
nMb-karkarl, ■whom I had sent on an embassy to Bahadur Nahir 
at the city of Eutila,^ returned to my camp, and presented to me 
a letter ■which Bahddur had most re'spectfully written to mo to 
the following effect : “ I am one of the most insignificant servants 
of the great amir, and will proceed to his court to ■wait upon 
him.” The ambassadors informed me that Bahddur N&hir would 
arrive at my court on Friday. Bahadur Ndhir sent to me as a 
tribute two white parrots which could talk well and pleasantly. 
The envoys presented them to me, and told me that these two 
parrots had belonged to Sultdn Tnghlik Shdh, and that they had 
lived at the courts of the Sultdns ever since. The sight of these 
parrots and the sound of their voices gave me great satisfaction, 
so I gave directions that tliey should be brought before me in 
their cages every day that I might listen to their talk. 

Next day I crossed the Jumna and marched six kos to the 
■village of Mudula. There 1 halted and encamped. On the 
follo^wing day, Friday, I again marched, and after going five 
or six kos, arrived at the village of Katah,* where T pitched 
my camp. Bah&dur Nahir, with his eldest son, named 
Kaln&sh,® arrived to pay their respects, and I received 
them with due courtesy. They brought rare and suitable 
presents from Hindustan, but I looked upon the two parrots 
as the best of their gifts. Alter I had ascertained their sincerity 
fiom their words and actions, I honoured them with my royal 
fiivour and bounty, and ha^ving raised their dignity, I removed 
all doubt and apprehension from their minds. On the following 
day I marched, and, after going six kos, I arrived at the town 

• See note infrd page 466. ‘ Or “ Kanah ” 

* The different MSS. of the Zaftr-ndma hare “Kaltfuli, ” “Kal63h,” and 
"Xatlagh t6sh.’' 
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of Baghpat, where I encamped. Next day, Sunday the 26th 
I again moved, and, after travelling five kos, arrived at the 
village of Asdr, which is situated in a tract called dodd. 

I 

Capture of Mlrat. 

I now learned that there was in the vicinity a city called Mint 
having a very strong fort. The fortress was oue of the strongest 
in Hindustan, and it was under the command of flyas Afghh 
and his son. Mania Ahmad Thdnesari. There was also a gab 
named Safi, who, with a large body of yabrs, had gone into the 
fort to aid in its defence. They had also plenty of the munitions 
and implements of war. When I heard all this, I instantly sent 
Prince Rustam, Amir Taghi Bugha, Amir Shdh Malik, and 
Amir All&h-ddd against this fort of Mirat, with orders to grant 
terms to the place if the inhabitants showed due submission and 
obedience ; but if not, to inform me and proceed to invest the place. 
These officers marched on the 26th of the month, and, arriving 
at Mirat, delivered my message, calling upon the inhabitants to 
capitulate, and to trust their lives, property, and honour to my 
protection. They replied that Tarmsharin Ehdn, with a host 
beyond all number and compute, had assailed their fort, but had 
retired from it baffled. My envoys reported to me the defiant 
answer of the inhabitants, and when I read the insolent reference 
they made to Tarmsharin Khan, who was a great king, my anger 
was roused, and I mounted my horse and gave orders for my 
forces to march against Mirat. On that same day, the 28th of 
the month, after mid-day prayer, I started with 10,000 picked 
horsemen. Halting one night upon the road, I accomplished 
the distance of twenty ios, and arrived at Mirat on the 29th. 

In the afternoon I ordered my officers to set the men of their 
divisions ^ to sap holes under the walls of the fortifications. In 
execution of this order they set to work, and in the course of 
one night each party had pushed their mine twelve yards forward 
under the defences. When the besiesred discovered this, they 

* The word used to “ merehal,” which would imply that there wee a ipeoiiil p*itT 
or corps of eeppen. 
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lost all nerve and were quite cast down and bewildered. At this 
time the devoted regiments {kusJiun) of Amir Allah-dad Kurhin 
assaulted the gate of the fort, rushing 'igainst it shouting their 
war-cry. Sarii Hahidur, son of KalauJar Bahadur, one of the 
? followers (naukar) of Amir Allali-dad, was the first to bring up 
a scaling ladder, attach it to the walls, and mount to the summit. 
A number of brave men rallied to support him, and, with the 
aid of their ladders and ropes, they mounted the walls and 
entered the fort. They then spread themselves in the interior, 
and, fighting vigoi-ously and bravely, Rustam Birlas at length 
encountered Tly4a Afghan and his son, Maulina Ahmad Thane- 
sari. He fought valiantly, and made them both prisoners ; then, 
binding their hands to their necks, he brought them to my pre- 
sence. Safi, who had fought well, was killed. The braves and 
soldiers of my army spread themselves over every part of the 
fortifications, and put all the (jabrs and people of the place to 
death. Their wives aiid children were made prisoners, ajid all 
their property was plundered. When my mind was set at rest 
by this conquest of Mirat, I gave orders that the wood used as 
props to support the mines under the walls should be set on fire, 
and that all the towers and walls should be levelled with the 
ground. The houses of the ffahrs were set on fire, and the great 
buildings were razed. Divine favour had thus enabled me to 
obtain an easy victory over Mirat, a place which Tarmsharin 
Khfin, a prince of great dignity and power, had besieged with rtn 
enormous army and failed to capture. With a small force I had 
made a rapid march upon the place, and ray brave fellows, by 
sheer courage and determination, had planted their ladders and 
scaled the walls in broad daylight, and had carried the place at 
the point of the sword. For this signal success I offered my 
devout thanks to the Almighty. 

Battles on the Ganges. 

On the Ist Jumada-1 awwal I placed the left wing of the army 
under the command of Amir Jab4n Shah, with orders to march 
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up the Jumna, to take every fort and town and village he cam 
to, and to put all the infidels of the country to the sword. TL 
amir led off his army to execute my commands. I ordered Ami 
Shaikh Nuru-d dm to take charge of the heavy haggage, aad 
convoy it to the banks of the river Karii-sii.' I, myself, de- 
termined upon directing niy arms against the infidels on the 
Ganges. I accordingly marched towaul.s that river, which is 
fourteen los from Mirat. Aiiur Sulainuiu Sliali, whom I hid 
left with the baggage, came up according to order, and joined me 
on the march with his division. Tlio fii-.t Jay I inarched sis 
Aos, and halted for the night at the village of ilausura. Next 
day, the 2 ikI of the month. I arrived early in the morning at 
Piroz-pur, and then I proceeded for two or three /.os along the 
bank of the river in search of a ford. At breakfast time I 
reached the place of transit, but found no ford. A party of 
my men entered the I’iver on their hoi'scs and crossed by swim- 
tning. I also was about to guide my hovso iuio Uio v.at« te 
cross in the same way, when the amirs and ntiydns cas' them- 
selves upon their knees, and icprescntcd that Prince Pir Mu- 
hammad and Amir Jahan Sluih, until the right wing of the 
army, had crossed tho river near Piioz-pur, and that it was 
advisable for mo not to cross over that day. I assented to their 
representation, and encamped on tin- bank of the river, but I 
ordered Amir Jahan Malik, and otlicrs belonging to the division 
of Prince Shdh Rukh, to cross over and pass the night there. On 
the following day, the 3rd of the month, I marched up the river 
for a distance of fifteen Kos, towards Tuglilikpur, and that place 
was five kos distant, when I lioard that a large body of infidel 
Hindus had collected at the fords of the river. I immediately 
oidered MubA.-liar Bahadur aii'l 'Ali Sultan Tawacln to proceed 
with 5,000 horse to cliaoti-e ihe.-vi infidels, and I pioeecded on 
my way to Tughlikpdr. As I went on, the air f-ad Oie wind 
affected me, and I felt a pain in my right arm, I'bicii eveiy 
luoincnt increased. It c.m&ed mo much suffering "'-d sindry 

‘ “BlAck-rivei t. (i.siicU.iion of tho Hindu 
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hot applications^ were applied. I was now informed 'iui there 
was a force of Hindus coming down the river in. fm-tveight 
boats with the intoation of fighting. This intelligence -icted as 
a cure for my pain, and eagemes'' for the fight made me forget 
my suffering. I mounted my home, ard, taking with mo 1,000 
troopers, who were at hand, tte struck our heels into the fianks 
of ofur horses and hastened to the ride of the river. As soon as 
my braves saw the boats, some jt them rode their horses into 
the river and swam to the ves ’ti 5 : then, stiring fast hold of 
the sides, they defeated all the of tho Hindus to shake 

them off. They forced their vev uiu some of the boats, put 
the infidels to the sword, and tl-ii fu ir bodies into the river; 
thus sending them through water •e • fires of hell. Some of 
my men dismounted, and, procced'i'^ to the ford, assailed the 
enemy with arrows. The occupants 01 the boats returned the 
arrows, but the vessels were at length \/rested from their posses- 
sion, and were brought with their contents to my presence. The 
enemy had lashed ten of their boats together with chains and 
strong ropes, and these vessels mainiained the fight. Bly men 
plied them with arrows till thej' slow many of them ; they then 
swam off, and, boarding the I'oats, ptii every living soul to the 
sword, sending them through water lo the fires of hell.® 

When I was at leisure, after this afiair with the boats, T, on 
the same day, marched on to Tughlikpur, and there encamped. 
I sent on Amir A114h-ddd, Bayarid if uchfn, and Altun Baklishf 
irith a force as an advanpe-guard to cross the river and to obtain 
uifi>rmation for me of the whereabouts of the. enemy. After 
iheir departure, when three watches of the night had passed, 
two horsemen came in from Allah- dad to report that the re- 
jOmmoitring party had discovered a ford by which they had 
lasaed the river, and had found on the other side a large body 
m infidel Hindus, with a great amount of property and goods, 

“ ffarm-tUri,” explained as “hot spices, cloves, etc.” TInnSr vras probably 
leering from rheomatism. 

I * TbuSr waa evidently proud of tins savage jest. 
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under the command of a man named Mub&rak KhS.n. Confidol 
in their numbers, they were ready to fight. As soon as I leamei i 
this, I ordered my forces to be drawn out, and I mounted my 
horse and started off greatly incensed. Before morning boke 
I passed the Granges with 1,000 horsemen fully equipped fcr 
service. After proceeding a ftos, the time for morning prayer 
arrived, so I alighted from my horse in the plain, paid my de- 
votions, and offered my praises. I then again mounted, in fiiU 
assurance of the favour of the Almighty, and went on towards 
the enemy. Mubarak Khan was informed of my approach, and 
stood, with 10,000 fighting men, in battle array, prepared to 
fight. 

Three great victories in one dag. 

Attended by my escort, I was carefully examining and scruti- 
nising the enemy, and the whole of my 1,000 horsemen had not 
come up. The great bulk of the army was engaged in plunde^ 
ing expeditions at a distance. T had but 1,000 men, and the 
enemy numbered 10,000, still I put my trust in God and prayed 
to Him for victory. By a wonderful coincidence, just at this 
juncture, Saiyid Khwaja and Jahan Malik with 6,000 horse, 
whom I lu 1 sent on a plundering excursion, having made a 
sweep, came up in ray rear just in the nick of time. If it had 
not been so I might here have said farewell, for I could hardly 
have escaped. I deemed their arrival a most fortunate omen, 
offered my thanks to God and faced the foe. I ordered Amir 
Allah-d&d and Amir Shah Malik to make a charge upon the 
enemy with the thousand horsemen of my escort, and not to be 
dismayed by the numbers of their antagonists. When, in obedi- 
ence to my command, they dashed forward, the enemy did not 
await their charge, but wavered and turned and fled. My 
brave fellows pursued and killed many of them, made their wiv« 
and children prisoners, plundered their property and goods, an 
secijred a vast number of cows and buffalos. When, by the 
favour of God, I had secured this victory, I got off my horse an 
prostrated myself on the ground to pay my thanks. 
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While the soldiers were occupied in securing the spoil, I sat 
down to take a little rest, but some of the reconnoitring party 
came in with the information that there was a large number of 
Hindus assembled in the valley of Kdtila,^ on the side of the 
Ganges, having made that valley a place of refiige. I instantly 
mounted, and leaving the greater part (tamdmi) of my force to 
secure the spoil, I started off for the valley of Kdtila with only 
five hundred horsemen. When I reached the place I found an 
immense number of gabrs assembled in the darra. Instantly I 
ordered Amir Shdh Malik and ’All Sultdn Tawdohi to charge 
the enemy without paying the slightest heed to their numbers, 
although they were twenty to one. Spurring their horses, 
shouting their war-cry, and brandishing their swords, they fell 
upon the forces {afwaj) of the enemy like hungry lions upon a 
fiock of sheep. At the first charge the ranks of the enemy were 
broken, and many of their men fell under the blows of the sword. 
God tias gave me victory with sueh a email hand of followers 
over such a numerous host of the enemy. After many of them 
had been slain, those who escaped kept in the thickets and defiles 
(darrahd), skulking like foxes and jackals. An immense booty 
was left, and my braves were busy in securing it. Only one 
hundred men remained with me as a guard, the other four 
hundred were engaged in collecting the plunder. At this con- 
juncture Malik Shaikha, commander of the infidels, with five 
hundred horse and a large force of foot, knitting their brows with 
hatred, advanced against me. I perceived this force coming 
to attack me, and my warlike spirit was roused, so, with the 
hundred men who supported me, I spurred on to meet the foe. 
When about the distance of a bow-shot remained between us, 
one of the horsemen, who was in advance of me, turned round 
and told me that it was a force belonging to Shaikh Kukar, one 

> In the two MSS. of this work tUia namo is written 4]^ and but the 

MBS. of the Zafar-ndma generally have KOpilo, which ie an old name of 

Haidwtr, end the deecription of tbo place ui page 46S tn/rd, leavce no doubt of its 
being Haidwar, Petia de la Cruu and Pnee also both hare Kdpila. 
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of my dependents and servants, who was coming to join my 
oamp. These words, so far iroiu the trnth, reached my «ats, 
and I was satisfied and turned back. But Mdik Shaildia drev 
his sword, and canoie dashing on with his men against my fol- 
lowers, of whom several received wonnds. When I ascertabed 
the fact that these were foes, and not the people of Sliaitii 
Kukar, 1 turned rein, and charging the enemy despatched many 
of them at the first attack. Malik Shaikha received a spear 
thrust in his stomach, and a sword cut on the head. He fell 
from his horse, and my men made him pvisoner. They bound 
his hands to his neck and brought him to my presence. Many 
of the ffairs were killed and wounded ; ? few escaped half dead 
(with fright). Malik Shaikha, a very large and powerful man, 
was brought before me, wounded as ho wr.s. The awe of my 
presence added to his wounds, took such au effect upon hith that 
when I asked him a question, he surrendered hia soul to the 
Lord of Hell before he could answer mo. Ood thus granted me 
two great victories in one day, and I offered my thanksgivings 
for his favour. 

Again I mounted my steed, and as I did so intelligence was 
brought to <ne that in the valley {clarra) of Kutila, two kos 
distant, a large number of infidels and gabrs had collected with 
their wives and children, and with property, goods, and cattle 
beyond all estimate. The road thither was arduous, through 
jungles and thickets. When I heard this my first thought was 
that I had been awake since midnight, 1 had travelled a long 
distance without any halt, and had surmounted many difficulties, 
I had won two splendid victories with a few brave soldiers, and I 
vas very tired, I would therefore stop and take rest. But then 

remembered that I had drawn my sword, and had come to 
i-ind with the resolution of waging a holy war against its m- 
fidels, and so long as it was possible to fight with them, rest was 
unlawful for me. Although I had only a few amirs and a few 
soldiers with me, I placed my trust in God, and determined to 
attack the enemy. Spurring my horse, I started, and when I 
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had goae a little vray, I remembered how three days before 1 liaii 
sent Prince Pir Muhammad a:id Amir 8nlaim4a Sh&h across the 
river from the village of Pirozpur, and I thought how oppoitnne 
it would he if they were now to join me. Put then I said how 
can they know that I have crossed the ritrer, or how can they 
conceive that I am engaged in this distant place ^ in action with 
the infidels. I was going along with my head bent down, en- 
gaged in these refiections, when suddenly a large body of man 
came to view in the distance, and every man had something to 
say about them. I sent forward some scouts to ascertain what 
force it was, and as they drew near they discovered that it was 
the division of Prince Pir Muhaiamad Jah4ngir and Amir 
Snlaimdn Sh4h. The scouts Immediately proceeded to the 
prince and told him of the state of affairs, how I had already 
won two great victories that day. aod that for the third time I 
was marching against a numerous body of gabrs collected at 
Kiitila. The prince and his men hau previously heard nothing 
of me, and now, on getting this timely information, they were 
very glad, and turned to wait apoo me. The scouts whom I 
had sent to reconnoitre returned, and told me that the prince 
with his dirision in martial arr.,y v jg coming up. They added 
that the prince knew nothing aLcat me until they informed him 
of the enterprize I bad in hand, and that he was now on the 
way to meet me. Tin' information, so in accordance with my 
wishes, rejoiced me g,-- tit. Jl vas quite beyond my expecta- 
tions, for I had nc idi, • p-i.-'i’- being near; so I was glad, 

and prostrated iny.s 'lf , t -ii.. < a n 'd thanks to God for having 
granted me what 'uy It was now the time of 

^emoon (asr) prayer, and it was the fourth of the month. The 
prince and Amir Sulairndn S1 ’''.p came up with ifoeir numeroos 
force, and were honoured with an interview. Pressing on with 
all haste 1 passed the jungles and thickets, and arrived in front 
of the infidels. After a slight resistance the enemy took to 
flight, but many of them fell under the swords of my soldiers. 
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All the wives and children of the infidels were made prisonei^ 
and their property and goods, gold, money and grain, horees, 
camels {shutur), cows and bufifalos in countless numbers, fell « 
spoil into the hands of my soldiers. Satisfied with this rent of 
the enemy, I said the afternoon prayers in public in that desert 
and I returned thanks to God for that I had fought three times 
with enemies outnumbering my men by ten and twenty to one, 
and that in each battle I had gained a signal victory. 

The day now drew to a close and night came on, but in that 
desert there was no place for mo to alight and pitch my camp, so 
I turned back with my enormous booty, and encamped in the 
field where I had won the second victory. There I passed the 
night in repose. 

At this place information was brought to me that fifteen lot 
oflT, up the river, and near the mountain.‘!, there was a place in 
tvhich there was the image of a cow, carved out of stone, and 
that the river (dJ) ran from its mouth. In the belief of the 
people of Hindustan the source of the river Ganges was in this 
same mountain. The Hindu infidel ■( worship the Ganges, aad 
once every year they come on pilgrimage to this place, ^ which 
they consider Ihe source of the river, to bathe and to have their 
heads and beards shaved. They beliovo these acts to be the 
means of obtaining salvation and securing future reward. They 
dispense large sums in charity among those who wear the Brah- 
manical thread, and they throw money into the river. When 
infidels die in distant parts, their bodies are burned, and the 
ashes are brought to this river and are thrown into it. This 
they look upon as a means of sanciification. When I learned 
these facts, I resolved to war against the infidels of this place, 
so that I might obtain the merit of overthrowing them. 

Information was also brought to me that all the men whom 
I had defeated in the valley of Sfitila, before coming hither, 
had not been killed The day having drawn to a close, many 
had escaped and were hiding in the thickets and broken ground. 

* Hsrdirir. 
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Neither had all their property been plundered. So I msolved 
to go again next day to that valley, and to put all the surviving 
infidels to death. At daun on the 5th Jum&da-l awwal I sud 
my morning prayer, and started with a suitable foree for the 
valley of Niltila, which lies at the foot of a lofty mountain and 
on the banks of the Ganges. During the night all the gain 
who had been scattered reassembled under their chiefs, and as 
they had no place of refuge more secure, they resolved that if 
the Musulmaiis returned, they would fight till they died. So 
they were prepared for battle. When I approached the darra, 
I made the following disposition of ray forces for conquering 
the infidels. I placed niy right wing under Prince Pir Muham- 
mad Jahangir and Amir Sulaimaii Shah. Tlie left wing T gave 
into the charge of several t/mirs of fumdns. I gave the command 
of the advance to Amir Shah Malik, and I kept the centre 
under my own orders. Upon entering the valley the infidels st 
first, having drawn np their forces, put on a bold appearance and 
advanced to the attack. I restrained the braves of my advance- 
guard, and of the right .'nd left ^\ings, and, having massed them 
together, charged th enemy, shouting aloud our war-cry until 
the hills and v.illeys resounded. The sounds of the kettle- 
drums and other warlike instruments fell upon the battle field, 
and at the first and second charge dismay seized upon the enemy, 
and they took to flight. My brave men displayed great courage 
and daring ; they made their swords their banners, and exerted 
themselves in slaying the foe. They slaughtered many of the 
infidels, and pursued those who fled to the mountains. So many 
of them were killed that their blood ran down the mountains and 
the plain, and thus (nearly) all were sent to hell. The few who 
escaped, wounded, weary, and half dead, sought refiige in the 
defiles of the hills. Their property and goods, which exceeded 
all computation, and their countless cows and bufialos, fell as 
spoil into the hands of my victorions soldiers. 

When I was satisfied with the destruction I had dealt out to 
the infideb, and the land was cleansed from the pollntion of 
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..heir existence, I turned back victorious and triumphant, lad® 
rith spoil. On that same day I crossed the Ganges, and said 
ny mid-day prayers in the congregation, on the bank of that 
-iver. I prostrated myself in humble thanks to God, and after- 
wards again mounting my horse, marched five miles down the 
iver and then encamped. It now occurred to my mind that I 
'ad marched as a conqueror from the river Sind to Dehli, the 
apital^of the kings of India. I had put the infidels to the 
dge of the sword on both sides of my route, and had scoured 
'ue land; I had seized upon the ihroue of the kings of India; 
I had defeated Sultan Mahmud, the king of Dehli, and triumphed 
over him ; I had crossed the rivers Ganges and Jumna, and I 
had sent many of the abominable infidels to hell, and had purified 
the land from their foul existence. I rendered thanks to Al- 
mighty God that I had accomplished my undertaking, and had 
waged against the infidels that holy war I had resolved upon; 
then I determined to turn xaj course towards Samarkand, mj 
capital and paradise. On the 6th of the montli I mounted and 
proceeded towards the heavy baggage, and, having travelled 
several koa, I encamped, and sent some i/urutchts (qiiarter- 
maaters) to go and bring up the baggage. 

Vktonea in the h 'Via. 

On Tuesday I marched six koa, and the heavy baggage was 
now four kos distant. I now learned that an immense number 
of infidels had collected in the Siwaliit, hills. TJpon inquiring 
into the nature of these hills, I was informed that the people of 
Hindustfin compute this mountain region at one lae and the 
teurth part of a &c.' It has narrow and strong vaHeys (darra), 
in which the infidels had assemhled. When I received this in- 
frrmation I immediately ordered the troops, with the baggage, 
to march towarda the Siw&Iik hills, and I, myself, proceeded in 
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that direction. Marching in the evening and into the night, I 
accomplished five kos, and then encamped in the hills. At this 
halt Prince Xlialil Sultan and Amir Shaikh Nuru-d din, who 
had been with the baggage, and to whom I had issued my 
order, came up. When I was seated on my enshion of royalty, 
with all the princes and amirs around me, Amir Sulaiman Sh&h, 
Amir Shdh Malik, Amir Shaikh Nuru-d din, and other amirs, 
rose from their places, and, coming forward, bowed their knees 
before me and said: “So long as we, your servants, are able to 
move hand and foot, we w'ill execute your orders, but what 
necessity is there for our great r.tiiir to take all this toil and 
hardship upon himself, and that he should now order ns to 
march against the infidels of the Sl^■alik, and to rout and destroy 
them ?” I replied : “ My principal object in coming to Hindus- 
tan, and in undergoing all this roil and hardship, has been to 
accomplish two things. The first was to war with the infidels, 
the enemies of the Muhammadan religion ; and by this religions 
warfare to acquire some claim to reward in the life to come. 
The other was a worldly object; that the army of IsMm might 
gain something by plurideiing the wealth and valuables of the 
infidels : plunder in war is as lan-ful as their mothers’ milk to 
Musnlmins vrho war for their faith, and the consuming of that 
which is lawful is a means of jirace.” When the amirs received 
this answer, they maintained silence. I now’ despatched some 
horsemen with all speed to Amir Jahan Shah, whom I had sent 
oS a week before to plunder the forts and towns on tlie Jumna, 
ordering him to rejoin me with all speed, that he and his men 
might also share in the merit of fighting against the infidels. 
The atnir camo in directly and joined me. Then, placing my 
trust in God, I mounted my charger, and, on the lOtli of the 
mouth, marched towards the .Siwalik lulls. 

In a valley (darra) of these hills there was a rdi naiuod Uahruz, 
the number of whose forces, and whose lofty, rugged, narrow, and 
strong position, made him superior to .all the ehiel'- n*' ) le lulls, 
and, indeed, of most of Hindustan. At the pIc^cr! nine es- 
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pfeeiaUj, he, Laving heard of my approach, had done his best to 
strengthen his position, and all the malignant rdis of the countiy 
had gathered round him. Proud of the numl'' . of h)« men and 
soldiers, the height of hia dar-a a}> J ■ h.-'. , he stood firm, 
resolved upon fighting. On the other iiatid, I resolved upon 
attacking Bahriiz aud conquering the Siwalik hills. 

Conquest of the Suedlik. 

On the 10th Jum4da-1 awwal I mounted my horse and drew 
my sword, determined on fighting the infidels of the Siwilik. 
First I attended to the disposition of my forces. I gave the 
command of the right wing to Prince Pir Muhammad Jahdngir 
and Amir Sulaimdn Shah ; and I placed the left wing under 
Prince Sultdn Husain and Amir Jahan Sh&h. I sent forward 
Shaikh Nuru-d din and Amir Sh4h Malik in command of the 
advance-guard of the centre. Wlien my arrangements were 
complete, we marched, and on approaching the vafiey, I ordered 
the drums to bo beaten, the instruments to be sounded, and the 
war-cry to be raised, until the hilLs and valleys echoed with their 
sounds. I proceeded to the month of the darra, where I 
alighted from my horse, and sent fon.ard my amirs and soldiers. 
They all dismounted, and, girding up their loins, marched forward 
to the conflict, ftill of resolution and courage. The demon-like 
Hindus were lurking in places of ambush, and attacked my sol- 
diers, but these retaliated witli showers of arrows, and felling 
upon them with the sword forced their w'ay into the valley. 
There they closed with them, and fighting most bravely they 
slaughtered the enemy with sword, knife, and dagger. So many 
fell that the blood ran down in streams. The infidel gahrs were 
dismayed at the sight, and took to flight. The holy warriors 
pursued them, and made heaps of slain. A few Hindus, in a 
wretched plight, wounded and half dead, escaped, and hid them- 
selves iu holes and caves. An immense spoil, beyond all com- 
pute, in money, goods and articles, cows and buffalos, fell into 
the hands of my soldiers. All the Hindu women and children 
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in the valley were made prisoners. When I was fiilly satisfied 
with the defeat of the insolent infidels of the Siwalik, and with 
he victoiy I had gained, I returned triumphant, and encamped 
n the same place. This night I passed as a guest in the tents 
tf Prince Pir Muhammad Jahangir. 

When morning came I ordered all the plunder that had fallen 
nto the hands of my men to be collected, for I understood that 
lome had obtained much and others little, and I had it all fairly 
livided. On that day, the 11th of the month, I marched and 
oined the heavy baggage. I encamped at the village ot Jlahrah, 
n the country of Miyajiur. Next day I again marched, and 
lecomplishing four /os, haltefl at tlie village of Shikk Sar. An 
inormous quantity of plunder, goods and articles, prisoners and 
sattle, was now collected together with the heavy baggage, and 
he people of the army wore very heavily laden; consequently 
t was difficult to march more than four or five /o4 in a day. 
3n the 13th I encamped at the village of Kandar. 

On the following day. the 14tU Jumada^l awwal, I crossed the 
river Jumna with the baggage, and encamped in another part of 
the Siwdlik hills. Here I learned th.it in this part of the Siwalik 
there was a rajah of great rank and power, by name Ratan 
Sen. His valley (clarra) was more lofty and more narrow, and 
bis forces more numerou' than thoie of llaja Jiahruz. The 
mountains around are exceedingly lofty, and the jungles and 
woods remarkably thick, so that access to the valley was im- 
possible, except by cutting through the jungle. When I under- 
stood these facts about Rataii Sen, I felt my re-jpoii'^ibilities as 
a warrior of the Faith, and I was unwilling that the night should 
pass in ease ; so I issued a summons fur the attendance of the 
amirs and other officers. "VVlien they were all present, I directed 
them to prepare their men for battle, and that they should carry 
hatchets and bills, etc., for clearing away the jungle. I directed 
pome thousands of torches to be lighted, and the drums of de- 
parture to be sounded. So at night I mounted my horse, and 
when I reached the jungle, I ordered my warriors to cut away 
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tlie jungle, and make a way through. They proceeded to execute 
my order, and all night long they were oecnpied in clearing a 
passage. I went on to the front, and as raoming broke I had 
traversed twelve &oa by the way that had hee-i pierced tliroagh 
the jungle. When I emerged from the jungle, Mie dawn ap- 
peared, and I alighted from my horse and said my inominu 
prayers. Then I again mounted, and on tlie morning of the 
15th, I found myself between two mountains, one the Siw&lik 
mountain, the other the Kdka mountain. This was the valley 
idarra), and it was exceedingly strong. The hill« on both sides 
raised their heads to the clouds. In the front of this vallev 

t! 

Baja Batan Sen had drawn out his forces, as numerous as ants 
or locusts. There he had taken his stand, prepared for battle 
with an advance-guard, a right wing and left wing, in regular 
martial array. 

As soon as my eye fell upon the dispositions of Baja Batan 
Sen, I ordered my warriors to shout their battle-cry aloud, and 
the drums and other instruments to be sounded. The noise 
reverberated through the hills, and filled the hearts of the infidels 
with dismay and trembling, so that they wavered. At this 
moment I ordered my forces to make one grand charge upon the 
infidels. At the first onset, the Hindus broke and fled, and my 
victorious soldiers pursued, slashing their swords, killing many of 
the fugitives, and sending them to hell. Only a few of them 
escaped, wounded and dispirited, and hiding themselves like 
foxes in the woods, thus saved their lives. When the soldiers 
gave np killing the infidels, they secured great plunder in goods 
and valuables, prisoners and cattle. No one of thorn had less 
than one or two hundred cows, and ten or twenty slaves — the 
other plunder exceeded all calculation. On lli" day, Prince Pir 
Muhammad Jahangir and Amir Sulaiinan Sb.’di. with the right 
wing of tho army, and Prince Sult&n Husain and Amir Jahdn 
Shfih, with tlio left vdng, returned and joined me. By my 
orders they had parted from me, and had penetrated the valleys 
on my right and left. They had encountered and routed many | 
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infidels, and had slain great numbers of them, but they had not 
gained so much spoil (as my division). I was satisfied with 
the victory I had won over llatau Sen and his forces, and all 
that he possessed had fallen into the hands of my soldiers. Day 
r oanie to a close, and I encamped between the two mountains. 
The princes and amirs of the right and left wing, whose way had 
lain through other valleys, came in to me in the evening, which 
was the evening of Friday, the 16th,i and reported to me their en- 
gagements with the enemy, and the men who had distinguished 
themselves by feats of valour. After a night’s rest, on the 
morning of Friday, I arose, and afti'r saying my prayers I 
mounted and rode towards the valley of those two mountains, 
intent upon the conquest of the Siwalik hills. 

Capture of Nagarkof {Kdngra). 

Wlien I entered the valley on that side of the Siwalik, infor- 
mation was brought to me about the town {shahr) of Nagarkot, 
wWch is a large and important town of Hindustan, and situated 
in these mountains. The distance was thirty Aos, but the road 
thither lay through jungles, and over lofty and rugged hills. 
Every rdi and raja who dwelt in these hills had a large number 
of retainers. As soon as I learned these facts about I^agarkot 
and the country round, my whole heart was intent upon carrying 
the war against the infidel Hindus of that place, and upon siib- 
duing the territory. So I set spurs to niy horse, and wended 
my way thither. 

The left wing of my army, commanded by Amir Jab an Shah, 
had obtained no booty on the previous day, so I ordered his 
division to the front to battle with tlie infidels, and to capture 
spoil to compensate them for the deficienuy of the previous 
day. I sent Sdin Timur with a ji.iity of soldiers forward as 
an advance-guard, and then 1 followed. At breakfast time Sain 
Timfir, the commander of the vanguard, sent to inform mo that 
Uiere was a very largo force of infidels in front drawn up in order 

* It mnit be borne in mind that the 5Iulu[nmudiiii d>iy bc^uu at sunivt. 
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of battle. I instantly ordered Amir Jabdn Shab, whom I had 
sent to the front with the forces of the left wing and the army 
of Kharas&n, to attack the enemy. The amir, in obedience to 
my order, advanced and charged the enemy. At the very fint 
charge the infidels were defeated and put to flight. The holy 
warriors, sword in hand, dashed among the fugitives, and made 
heaps of corpses. Great numbers were slain, and a vast booty in 
goods and valuables, and prisoners and cattle in countless num- 
bers, fell into the hands of the victors, who returned triumphant 
and loaded with spoil. 

A horseman belonging to the kusMn of Amir Shaikh Nurn-d 
din and ’Ali Sultdn Tawachi now came galloping in to inform 
me that upon my left there was a valley in which an immense 
number of Hindus and gabrs had collected, and were crying out 
for battle. Vast herds of cattle and buflalos were grazing around 
them, in numbers beyond the reach of the imagination. As soon 
as I hoard this, I proceeded to the place, and having said my 
mid-day prayers with the congregation on the way, I joined 
Amir Shaikh Nuru-d din, and I ordered him, with ’Ali Sultdn 
Tawdchi, to march with their forces against' the enemy. In 
compliance with this order they went boldly forward, and by 
a rapid march came in sight of the infidels. Like a pack of 
hungry sharp-clawed wolves, they fell upon the flock of fox-like 
infldels, and dyed their swords and weapons in the blood of those 
wretches till streams of blood ran down the valley. I went to 
the front from the rear, and found the enemy flying on all sides, 
and my braves splashing their blood upon the ground. A party 
of the Hindus fled towards the mountain, and I taking a body of 
soldiers pursued them up that lofty mountain, and put them to 
the sword. After mounting to the summit I halted. Finding 
the spot verdant and the air pleasant, I sat myself down and 
watched the fighting and the valiant deeds my men were per- 
forming. I observed their conduct with my own eyes, and how 
they put the infidel Hindus to the sword. The soldiers engaged 
in collecting the booty, and cattle, and prisoners. This exceeded 
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all calculation, and they returned victonous and triumphant. The 
princes and amirs and other officers came up the mountain to 
meet me, and to congratulate me on the victory. I had seen 
splendid deeds of valour, and I now promoted the performers ot'il 
rewarded them with princely gifts. The enormous numbers of 
cows and buffalos that had been taken were brought forward, and 
I directed that those w'ho had captured many should give a few 
to those soldiers who had got no share. Through this order, 
every man, small and great, strong and feeble, obtained a share 
of the spoil. I remained till evening on the mountain, and after 
saying evening prayer I came down. I encamped in the valley 
where there were running streams. Several times when I en- 
camped in these mountains great numbers of monkeys came into 
the camp from the jungles and vsoods, both by night and day, 
and laid their claws upon whatever they could find to eat, and 
carried it off before the faces of the men. At night they stole 
their little articles and curiosities. 

Since the 14tli Juinuda-l awwal, when I entered the Siw&lik 
hills, I had fought the enemy several times, I had gained vic- 
tories and captured forts. From that time to the I7th Jumada-l 
4khir, one month and two day", I had been engaged in fighting, 
.’laying, and plundering the miscreant Hindus of those hills, until 
larri>ed at the fort of Jammu. I reckoned that during those 
thirty-two days I had twenty conflicts with the enemy, and 
gained as many victoric'-. I captured seven strong celebrated 
torts belonging to the infidels, which were situated two or three 
/ros distance apart, and were the jewels and beauties of that 
region. The people of the-e forts and countries had formerly 
paid ih.e jhya (poll-tav) to the Sultan of Hindust&n; but for a 
long time past they had grown strong, and casting oft' their 
allegiance to those sovereigns, they no longer paid the jizya, but 
indulged in all sorts of opposition. 

One of these eiglit foi-t« belonged to a chief named Shaikha, a 
relation of Malik Shaikh Hukar. The people of the fort made 
some Musulmans who were dwelling amongst them their media- 
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tors, and sent offers of submission and service. But I saw looks 
of deception and treachery in the faces of the people of the fort. ^ 
When my ministers had settled the amount of the ransom 
money, and the officers proceeded to collect it, these bad people 
evaded payment. On being informed of this, I gave orders that 
all kinds of articles should be taken at a good price instead 
of money and specie {Jins). When this was understood, they 
brought forth all sorts of things and gave them over at a high 
valuation, so it came to pass that all the bows and arrows and 
swords that they possessed were surrendered instead of money. 

I now issued an order that forty of the Hindus of the fort should 
ceme out to serve Hindu Shdh, my treasurer. Being of a dis- 
obedient rebellious spirit they resisted, paid no respect to my 
order, and even killed some of the Musulmans who were in the 
fort. Directly I heard this, I gave orders for the amirs with 
their respective forces to advance boldly against the fort. In 
execution of this order all my forces assembled en masse to storm 
the place. They assailed it on every side, and fixing their 
scaling-ladders they mounted the walls and penetrated to the 
interior. The men of the garrison having been guilty of conduct 
worthy of death, were killed. Two thousand thus perished and 
were sent to hell. The women and children were made prisoners, 
and the buildings were levelled with the ground. By the favour 
and grace of God my heart had thus been gratified with the over- 
throw of the vile infidels of the Siw&lik. I bad subdued their 
strongholds, and there remained no other contumacious rdi or 
ro/h to conquer. I inquired of the people who were acquainted 
with this region if there were any more infidels in the vicinity 
against whom I could carry the scourge of holy warfare. 

Conquest of Jammii. 

In answer to my inquiry I was informed that the castle of 
Jammu was near, that it was connected with the Siw&lik and 
Kfika mountains, and that the inhabitants were not submissivo 
and obedient to the Sultans of Hindust&n. These facts being 
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made known to me, I on the 16th Jum&da-l akhir 802, f>:Mrclied 
from the village of Mausar determined to cany my aims against 
the infidels of Jammu. After marching six kos I encamped at 
the village of Bfiila, in the territory of Jammu. I sent Amir 
Shaikh Muhammad, son of Amir Aiku-timur, and some other 
officers, at the head of a body of horse against the village of 
B&ila. The people in that village confident in their numbers, in 
the density of the jungle, and in the altitude of the position, had 
placed themselves in ambush in many places along the borders of 
the jungle prepared to give battle and offer resistance. The 
amirs who had gone on in advance reported these facts to me, 
and asked for permission to attack and defeat the enemy. I 
returned answer that I myself waa desirous of sharing in the 
merit of the holy fight, and, therefore, the battle must be deferred 
till the morrow until I should arrive. When my orders reached 
them they postponed operations for that day. On the next day, 
the 17th, I marched towards B4ila. When the eyes of the 
enemy fell upon my royal banners, and the eries of my warriors 
sounded in their ears, they wavered and fled, seeking refuge in 
the dense jungles and thickets. I directed the amirs in the front 
to advance and seize the mouths of the jungle and woods so that 
the troops might enter the village of Baila and plunder it in 
security. No man was to enter the jungle and woods. The 
amirs carried out these orders and the soldiers obtained great 
quantities of grain, sugar, and oil. After that they set fire to 
the houses and destroyed the buildings. 

The same day I advanced four kos and then encamped. Uljah 
Timfir Tunkatar, Fulad BahWur, and Zainu-d din whom I had 
sent as ambassadors from Dchli to Shah Iskandar, king of Kash- 
mir, now returned to me with the Sh ill’s envoys, bearing a letter 
from him. I read the letter from beginning to end. It was 
coached in the most respectful terms, the king declaring himself 
to be my humble servant, and stating his intention to follow his 
4etterB and to be honoured by waiting upon me. The Shih's 
ambassadors bent the knee, and after offering their benedictions, 
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informed me that their master had come as far as the tillage of 
Jahan to meet me. 


Iskandar, ^ng of Kashmir, 

I was now informed that Mulld Nuru-d din, the ambassador 
of Sh&h Iskandar, who had been in attendance upon me, had 
returned without leave to his master at the village of JabhSn, to 
inform him that my ministers of finance had determined that 
when he should arrive at my court there should be demanded 
from him a contribution of 30,000 horses and a lac of silver tankas^ 
each tanka weighing two and a half miskdls. Sh&h Iskandar, in 
order to provide for this payment, had returned from Jabhdn to 
Kashmir. When I heard this I called for my financial officers 
and told them that they had put too heavy a burden on the neck 
of Sh4h Iskandar, that the tax and tribute to be demanded of 
every country ought to be in proportion to its. income and cnMra- 
tion, and that they had exhibited their own ignorance in making 
such a demand. I immediately reassured the ambassador of the 
Sh&h, gave him a robe and presents, and sent him with Mu’ata- 
mad Zainu-d din to his master with a message that he was not to 
consider himself bound by the demand made by my officers, but 
to trust in my royal favour and to return without fear. It was 
then the 17th of the month, and when twenty-eight days had 
passed, on the 16th of the month of Bajab, he must come to my 
camp upon the banks of the Indus. 

At the foot of a mountain in the vicinity of my camp there 
was a flourishing village, and I sent a force to plunder it. When 
they reached it, the Hindus of the place who were numerous, 
assembled to resist, but on the approach of my men fear fell upon 
their hearts, and they set fire to their houses and fled to the 
mountaina. My victorious soldiers pursued them and slew many 
of them. A huge booty in grain and property fell into our hands. 
There were two other large villages in the vicinity of this rillage. 
These also were plundered and a large amount of spoil was 
secured. On this day B&-tim<ir was wounded. 
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On the 19th I again marched, and came up opposite to the 
city of Jammu, and there encamped, my royal tents and canopies 
being set up. The five or six kos which I traversed in this 
day's march was entirely through a cultivated country ; nowhere 
did I see any dry (klnishk) or waste (kkdli') land, and so in the 
place where I encamped there was no necessity for any man to 
go out into the fields in search of fodder for his horse or camel, 
for there was grain and grass enough between the tents to feed 
the animals. On the next day, the 20th, after resting for the 
night, I again moved with the intention of attacking the town of 
Jammu. I came into the valley where the source of the river 
of Jammti is situated, and there I pitched my tents ; but I sent 
my army over the river to the foot of a mountain, on the left of 
the town, and to the village of Manu on the right. When my 
forces had secured these positions, the demon-spirited Hindu.‘> sent 
off their wives and children from their villages to the tops of the 
mountains, and they fortified themselves in their village. Their 
rdja, with his warlike gabrs and athletic Hindus, took his post 
in the valley, where they howled like so many jackals. I com- 
manded that not a soldier should go towards the mountain, or 
have anything to do with these gahrs, but that they should 
attack and plunder the town of Jammu and the village of Manu. 
Accordingly my forces fell t;o plundering, and secured an enor- 
mous booty in grain, goods of all kinds, and cattle. I returned 
victorious to the baggage, where I entered my tents, and passed 
the night in pleasure and rest. 

As soon as morning broke the drums sounded. I selected 
certain kmhiim which I placed under the command of experienced 
veteran amirs, and I intrusted them to go and conceal themselves 
in the jungle, while I marched away witli drums playing. The 
.Hindus and gabrs, who had fled to the bills in alanu at my 
approach, would then come down &om the mountains in &nded 
seenritj, and my troops in ambush might fitll upon the infidels 
and cut them to pieces. In execution of this order the troops 
went and concealed themselves, and I mounting my horse crossed 
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the river of Jammd, and marched four kos. All this 
was through arable land, and a green and fertile country, I 
encamped on the banks of the Chindwai on a piece of cultivated 
ground, and set up my tents with all the baggage around. Some 
horsemen now arrived in haste from the amirs, whom 1 had left 
in ambush, to inform me that, after I had marched away, the 
Raja of Jammu and other devilish gahrs came down confidently 
from the tops of the hills. When they reached the plain the 
atnlrs rushed suddenly from their ambush upon the infidels, and 
killed a great number of them. A few of them, worn out and 
wounded, had escaped to the jangle and woods. The Raja of 
Jammu, who was ruler of the country, with fifty Rdos and 
Rdjp&ts had been made prisoners by Daulat Timur Tawachi 
Husain Malik Kuchin and others belonging to the timan of 
Amir Shaikh Ndru-d din, and the whole force was coming up 
with the prisoners. I gave thanks to Almighty God that the 
enemies of the Muhammadan religion had been smitten down by 
the men of the faith, or had been made prisoners. The day 
before, proud of their numbers and confident in the density of the 
jungle and the altitude of the hills, they had raised their crie.'^ 
of defiance, and now, by the grace of God, they were prisoners ii 
my hands. I immediately gave orders that the fifty prisoneri 
should be put in bonds and chains. When my eyes fell upon thi 
R&ja of Jammu, who was wounded and a prisoner, fear tool 
possession of his heart, and he agreed to pay certain sums o 
money and to become a Musulmin if I would spare his life, 
instantly ordered him to be taught the creed, and ho repeated i 
and became a Muhammadan. Among these infidels there is n 
greater crime and abomination than eating the flesh of a cow o 
killing a cow, but he ate the flesh in the company of Musulmftni 
When he had thus been received into the fold of the faithful, 
ordered my surgeons to attend to bis wounds, and 1 honoun 
him with a robe and royal favours. 

I The Chin&b. The spelling in page 413 was Chinid. It is now Chindva, a 
the Ztfar-ndma &Touia this oithogiaphy. 
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On the 23rd Jum&darl dkhir I remained stationaiy, and 
messengers arrived from Prince Pir Muhammad and Prince 
Bustam and Amir Jahan Sh4h, whom I had sent some dajs 
before with a force to L&hor. They brought me the information 
that the princes and amirs had arrived at L^or upon the busi- 
ness on which I had sent them. Malik Shaikha Kokhar was 
brother of Nusrat Eokhar, who was formerly governor of Lfihor 
on the part of Sult&n Mahmiid of Dehli. After I had defeated 
his brother Xusrat Shaikha Xokhar, he had been the first of all 
the M/mlnddrs and governors of Hindustan to wait upon me and 
make his submission. From my capture of the city of Dehli till 
my passage of the Jumna he remained in attendance on me. In 
the middle of the DoAb he ashed permission to return home to 
L&hor. I had always perceived the signs of hypocrisy upon his 
countenance, and 1 knew well that he had submitted from neces- 
sity and was false in his professions. Still he was the first to 
yield, and I was very considerate for his subjects, and whenever 
any samkndAr of that country represented himself to be a depen- 
dant of Shaikha Kokhar, I protected him from the assaults of 
my followers, and from pillage and plunder. When I gave him 
permission to leave he proceeded to L&hor, and there forgot his 
protestations of service and devotion, and the duties imposed 
upon him by my favour and kindness. He kept not the pro- 
mises he made when he waited upon me, but when a party of 
my followers, such as MaultLna ’Abdu-llah, etc., passed through 
L^or on their way from Samarkand to join me, he showed them 
no attention, and never asked them why are you come J where 
do you come from I or, where are you going to ? The defection 
of Shaikha Kokhar had become clear to me, and I had sent the 
princes and amirs to take that ungrateful man prisoner, and to 
levy a ransom from the city of Ldhor. 

When I read the letters from the princes and amirs, I found 
that in execution of my orders they had gone to L&hor, and had 
fixed the amount of ransom to be levied fixim the inhabitants. 
They hod found Shaikha Kokhar remiss and negligent in rmsing 
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the contribution, and so in compliance with my order they had 
made him prisoner. They had collected the whole uf the ransom 
and were coming up to join me. In reply to their report I wrote 
that as Shaikha had proved £i]se to his engagement and had 
acted inimically, his country was to be plundered and he himself 
should be sent in chains to my presence. This order I sent 
off by the hands of messengers. 

Next day the 24th of the month, I crossed the river Chind,' and 
after a marcli of four or five Aros, I encamped in a verdant plain. 
Some messengers now arrived from Prince Wlran Shah in Azar- 
baijan [rejiartiiiff all icax icellJ\ On the 25th I again marched. 
There was a river in the way, which I crossed over and en- 
camped. On this day some of the sick men {za'ifan) were 
drowned in crossing the river, so I directed that all my own 
horses and camels should be used for carrying the sick and feeble 
over. On that day all my camp crossed tlie river, and on the 
same day messengers arrived from Persia. * * 1 sent my 
treasurer Hindu Shah to Samarkand to announce my return 
home, and I also issued a notification to the princes and am\n 
of the army, recounting how I had achieved great victories in 
Hindustan ; how I had taken Dehli the capital of the Sultans, 
and other cities, towns and renowned fortresses ; how by the 
grace of God I had overran the country and the hills, and how 
my men had secured an immense booty in money and gold, 
jewels and stuffs, high-bred horses and elephants, and cattle in 
countless numbers. We had returned thus far, and I had sent off 
messengers to all parts of my dominions to announce my return 
home, so that the princes might come out to receive me as 
quickly as possible. I now thought it would have been better 
not to have sent the messengers, and that, having left the bag- 
gage behind, I should go on in advance. Accordingly, mounting 
my horse I crossed the river which lay in my route. On the 
27th I travelled six koa and encamped on the edge of a jungle. 
The men of my advance-guard brought me information that there 

* Sic.; but the Chinab is intended. 
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was a brake near at hand in which there was a large tiger. 
When I arrived there my daring fellows snrrounded the brake 
on all sides, and Amir Shaikh Num-d din quickly sprang forward 
f and attacked the beast with his sword and slew it. I loudly 
praised the prowess of that brave man. 

When I returned from the hunt Prince Pir Muhammad 
Jah&ngir, Prince Rustam, Amir Sulaimdn, and Amir Jah&n 
Sh&h returned from Labor with much wealth and property and 
were received with all honour. The plunder which they had 
obtained at Labor in money, goods, and horses they presented 
to me, and I divided and gave all the goods and effects among the 
amirs and councillors who were in attendance at the court. * * * 

Timhr holds a Court. 

On the same day I ordered preparations to be made for holding 
a splendid court. • • • After bestowing many rewards, robes 
and girdles, swords and quivers upon the amirs and others, I 
ordered that the right and left wings of the army should march 
towards home by certain prescribed routes. The saiyids, and 
'ulamd, and saminddrs, and gentlemen, natives of Hindustan who 
bad joined and accompanied my camp, all received presents and 
tasted of my royal bounty. I then issued orders for them all to 
return home. Ehizr Khdn, who was one of the principal men of 
Hindustan, had been made prisoner by S&rang, the governor of 
Mnlt&n, and kept in confinement. But he escaped from prison 
and took refuge with Ahodan, governor of Bay&na, who was a 
Musulman and an honest man. When I was marching victorious 
through Hindustdn, Khizr Khdn hastened from Bay&na to wait 
upon me, and I received him with honour and kindness and took 
him into my suite. I now appointed him governor of Mult&n. [and 
vfter hetdowing the usual marks of donourj I sent him thither. 

Suniing of the Rhinoceros, etc. 

* * * On Priday the 26th of the month I again marched, and 
^ter accomplishing eight ios, arrived at the village of Jabh&n, in 
die tenitories of Eiashmir. 
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Description of Kashmir. 

At this st^e I made isqairles about the country and dtjof 
Kashmir from men ■who were acquainted with it, and from them 
I learned that • * Kashmir is an incomparable country. * • • 

In the midst of that country there is a very large and populous 
city called Naghaz. The rulers of the country d'u'ell there. The 
buildings of the city are very large and are all of ■wood, and they 
are four or five stories high. They are very strong and mil 
stand for 500 or 700 years. A large river runs through the 
middle of this city, as large as the Tigris at Baghdad, and the 
city is built upon both aides of it. The source of this river is 
within the limits of Kashmir in. a large lake, some parasangs in 
length and breadth, which is called Vir-nak. The inhabitants 
have cast bridges over the river in nearly thirty places. These 
are constructed of wood, stone, or boats ; seven of the largest an 
within the city, and the rest in the environs. When this river 
passes out of the confine? of Kashmir, it is named after each 
city by which it pj>sse3 ; as the river of Danddna, the river of 
Jamd. The river passes on and joins the Chinab above Multan. 
The united waters pass below Multan and then join the Edvvi. 
The river Bijali comes down through another part and joins 
them, and the ihree united rivers fall into the Sind or Indus in 
the neighbourhood of XJeh. All the'e (united) rivers are caUed 
the Sind or the Panjdb, and this river falls into the Persian Gulf 
near Thatta. • • * 

On the 29th Jumfida-1 dkhir. i started from Jabhan and 
marched five kos and encamped on the banks of the Dandana. 
There I ordered a number of boats to be collected and a bridge 
to be formed. I ordered Amir Shah Malik and JaUlu-1 Islani 
to take their post at the head of the bridge and carefully superin- 
tend the passage of the army. When all the soldietB and 
gage had crossed in safety, I also passed over and encamped. 
Next day, the 1st Bajab, I placed the heavy baggage in cha^ 
of cert^ amirs, who were to follow in the rear. Then 
for the seat of my empire, intending to travel rapidly. 7 
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I accomplished twenty kos, and rested at the village of Sambast, 
in the Jud moontains. On the 2nd I again started, and travel- 
ling one and a half watch of the day, I reached the vicinity of the 
jfort of Baruja, where I halted for an hour, and after saying noon- 
day prayers, I again started, and entering the Ghol-i Jal&li, I 
continued my course until, at the time of evening prayer, I 
emerged from the desert, and encamped on the margin of a lake 
which had been filled by the rains of the rainy season. On the 
3id I ag^ set oflT, and at breakfast time reached the banks of the 
Indus. I had sent orders to Pir ’All Salandoz, and other amira 
who had charge of this territory, to construct a strong bridge of 
timber and boats over the river. They had executed my orders, 
and I passed over the bridge immediately. I ordered Amir 
All&h-ddd to guard the bridge for the transit of the forces and 
baggage which were coming up. I halted by the river till noon- 
day prayer, which I said in public ; then I again started, and 
travelled ten kos more before halting for the night. On the 3rd 1 
marched again, and, travelling rapidly, I reached the fort of B&nfi, 
and there encamped. • • * 
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ZAFAR-NiYMA 

OF 

SHAEAFU-D DfE, YAZDr 

“The Book of Victoi7”by ManUna Sharafu-d din ’All Yazdi, 
who died a.d. 1446. This work, which Mirkhond declares to 
surpass everything that had up to his time enlightened the world 
in the department of history, is a very partial biography of 
Timur, written a.d. 1424. It is interspersed with fables, and is 
well known to the Orientalists of Europe by the accurate French 
translation of M. Petis de la Croix (Hisfoire de Timiir Bee, 
Paris, 1722, 4 vols. 12mo.), which is one of Gibbon’s chief 
sources respecting this hero. 

The translation of M. Petis de la Croix does not contain the 
second and tliird parts of the Ziifiir-udina, nor does it contain 
the supplement of the original written by T4ju-d din Salinhni, 
who continued the history to the time of Shah Rukh, a.d. 1410, i 
and as the Zafar-ndma docs not coimnouce till the twenty-fiftli 
year of Timur’s age, the tran.slatiou is by no means to be con- 
sidered a complete biography, more especially as it is an abridged 
rather than a full version of the original. The French version 
was translated into English by J. Darby in 1723. There is 
also ail Italian translation by Bradutti. 

[As stated in the foregoing notice of the Malfuzdt-i TinM, 
the Zu/ar-ndma is based upon that autobiography, and so far as 
the expedition to India is concenied,~it is merely a polished re- 
production of that work. This fiict may bo seen on a comparison 
of the following Extracts with those which precede this from the 
Malfuzdt-i Tim&ri. So identical are they that the Extracts 
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ivbich follow might be dispensed with. But the Zafar-ndma 
;njoys such a high reputation, and has been so largely used and 
juoted as an authority by writers, both in the East and in 
Europe, that it cannot be passed over in a comprehensive work 
like the present. 

[The translation has been made by the editor, and he has had 
the use of four MSS. belonging to the Library of the India Office. 
In one of these (No. 985), the work has been stripped of much of 
its florid and redundant ornament — in fact, it has been subjected to 
a treatment closely resembling that which Petis de la Croix found 
to be necessary in making his French translation. This abridged 
MS. does not appear to give any account of the writer by whom 
it was prepared, but the following extract of a letter to Sir 
H. Elliot from the late Profc^»or Duncan Forbes in all pro- 
bability refers to this same work. '■ Another curioaity (in the 
British ftiuseum) connected with Timiir is a very plain and 
sensible paraphrase of the Zafar-ndmn, done, by command of 
Jahangir, by ’Abdu-s Sattar Kasim in the city of ^V^jmir, A.H. 
1024 (1617 A.D.). The doer of the tiling says very sensibly in 
his introduction that Yazdi’s book is very flowery and pedantic, 
written in the ’ildrat-i mumlitydiM, which we may felicitously 
translate the Jedediah Cleishbotliam style, which he, ’Abdu-s 
Sattar aforesaid, improves inarvelloubly by leaving out all Arabic 
and Persian verses that are not to the point, and enriching 
the narrative from other sources.” The editor has, in general 
followed this MS., but he has constantly referred to the other 
copies, and has occa>ionally introduced from them names and 
passages which seemed worthy of notice.]^ 

EXTRACTS. 

Cause of Timur’s Incasioti of Hindusfdn. 

Timdr, the invincible and world-conquering, had given to 
IPrince Pir Muhammad Jahdngir the provinces of Eundoz, 

1 A translation of part of the Zafar-ndma, by Major Hollings, was published in 
fflu Debli Archaeological Journal, 1862 , but 1 have not aecu it — ^£ d. 
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Bakal&n, Kdbul, G^hazni, and Kandahar, with all their depen- 
dencies as far as the confines of India. The prince accordinglj 
took possession of these territories, and ruled with justice and 
liberality. Under the orders of the Emperor he collected the 
troops of his provinces, and inarched forth to conq^uer other 
countries with a large army and valiant chieis. * * * He plun- 
dered the Aghanis of the Koh-i Sulaiinan, and crossing the 
river Indus he took the town of Uch bj' storm. From thence 
he marched to Multan and laid siege to it. IMulthn at that time 
was governed by Shrang, elder brother of Mallu Khan. After 
the death of Sultin Firoz Shah those tw'o brothers raised his 
grandson Sultan Mahmud to the throne, and seized upon the 
government of Hindustan. Mallu remained at Dehli in attend- 
ance on the Sultan, and Sarang had taken possession of Multan. 
The prince’s forces having invested Multan, they every day made 
two vigorous assaults. The intelligence of these proceedings 
being carried to Timur was the cause of his going to Hindustan. 
Just at that time he had resolved to assemble forces fi’om all his 
dominions, and to march against China,^ with the intent of de- 
stroying the idol temples, and of raising mosques in their places. 
He had previously heard that the standards of the faith of 
Islam had been raised in Dehli and other places, and that its 
profession of faith was impressed upon the coins, but that the 
country in general was polluted by the inhabitants being infidels 
and idolaters. Impelled by the desire of waging a religious war, 
he resolved to march against Multfin and Dehli. He consulted 
with his nobles and chiefs, and they concurred in the propriety 
of making the invasion. 

In the month of Eajab, 800 h. (March 1398 a.d.), nearly cor- 
re, spending to the year of the Leopard, he began his march towards 
Hindustan, with an army as numerous as tho leaves of the trees. 
* • * When lie arrived at Iiidarab, tho chiefs of tliat country came 
and cast themselves at his feet, saying that they were Musulmdns, 
and that the infidel Kators and Siyali-poshes e.vacted sums of 


* “ Khittiu' 
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money every year as tribute from them ; and in default of pay- 
ment, the infidels slew the men, and made their women and 
children prisoners. Their statements kindled the anger of the 
emperor, and he resolved to suppress these infidels. • * * He 
arrived at Kh4wak, and ordered the fort of that place, which was 
in ruins, to be repaired. The soldiers and many of the amirs 
left their horses there, and ascended the mountain of Kator on 
foot. * ♦ * The infidels of this country are tall, stout, and 
vigorous. They generally go about naked. Their chiefs arc 
called 'UdS, and ’Udishii.' They have a very peculiar language, 
different from Persian, Turk!, and Hindi. Most of them know 
no language but their own. If men of the neighbourhood had 
not mixed with them, and learned their language so as to be 
able to interpret, no one would know anything about this lan- 
guage, * * • After three days’ continuous fighting Timur’s 
troops prevailed, and the enemy sued for quarter. Timiir sent 
to them Ak Sultdn, proposing that if they would surrender and 
become Musulradus, he would spare their lives and pi’operty, and 
confirm them in the possession of their country. ‘VVlicn they 
were informed of these terms by means of interpreters they, on 
the fourth day, hastened with A!k Sultdn to the court of Timur, 
made their profession of the liiith, and with teai-s offered excuses 
for their conduct. Thoy declared themselves to he his slaves, 
and ready to obey his commands. Timiir, in his kmgly gene- 
rosity, gave them robes and dismissed them. When night came 
on, these black-hearted renegades made an attack upon Aniir 
Sh4h Malik. Some few of them, wounded and maimed, escaped, 
but 150 of them were taken pri'^ouers, and were despatched to 
hell with the .sword. Tlie wliolc army of Islam then a->ccnded 
the mountain and put all the men to the sword, and carried 
off the women and children. On the summit of the iiiouiilain 
pyramids were built with the heads of tliese infidels, who had 
never bowed their heads in adoration of God. An account 

* This name is very earofuUy TrrittcD in two of the MSS., ami Ihcj a^ree with tlic 
Teading of Fotis de la Croix. 
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of the victory was engraved upon stone, with the date of 
tlie month Eamaz&n 800 h., together with the date used in the 
locality. • • * 

Passage of the Indus. 

Timur marched from Banu, and on the 8th Muharram he 
re "'hed the banks of the Indus, at the place where Sultdn 
Jal'ilu-d din Khwdrizm Shdh flying from Changiz Khdn cast 
himself into the river and swam over. Changiz Khan did not 
pa*-', the river, but halted there and then returned. Timur gave 
orders for the construction of a bridge over the river. The work 
was immediately commenced, and in the course of two days a 
safe bridge constructed of three-legged trestles (sih-puyah) and 
boats was completed. • • • 

On Monday, 12th Muharram 801 h (24th Sept. 1398), 
crossed the river with his army and encamped on the borders of 
the Ohol,i which is a large desert, called in books of history the 
Chol-i Jaldli in conseijuence of Sultdn Jal61ii-d din’s escape 
thither. The rdis and chiefs of the J ud mountain came re-speot- 
fully to pay homage to Timdr and make prcsenis. Sonie time 
before this Amir Rustam Taghi Buki Birlds, under the orders 
of Timur had marched towards Multan. He passed near the 
mountain of J dd and remained there some days. The rdis had 
then carefully attended upon him and had supplied him with 
provisions. This was the reason why Timur now treated them 
with such favour. They returned home happy and full of joy. 

Contest mth Shahdhu-din Mubarak Shdh Tamlmi. 

Shah&bu-d din was ruler of an island® on the banks of the 
river Jamd. Ho was rich and had numerous followers and 
soldiers, by means of which he was distinguished above the Bdis 
of Hind. When the Prince Pir Muhammad Jahangir arrived 
in the vicinity of Mult&n he came in and paid homage. He was 

> One MS . says, at the Jiid ia<niiitai& which is the Choi desert.*' 

* Jazira, lit., an island, probably formed by a bend or branch of the liveri oonnflcted 
as text deacnbes "with a lake. The Tuzak^t Titnuri {tupfd p. 410) says, it wm 
* m the middle of the river ; ** but the words h^ need are bar kindr i db i Jdntd 
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received among tlie adherents of the prince and was treated with 
great kiiidnes*'. For some time lie remained in attendance on 
the prince, but after a while he obtained leave of absence and 
returned to his government. He was deluded by the devil, and 
being puffed up with pride of the strength of his place and the 
river, he set himself in opposition. When the army had crossed 
and was encamped on the banks of the Janid, this revolt was 
communicated to Timur. He then ordered Amir Shaikh Niiru-d 
din to march with his iiimdn against the island, and to extermi- 
nate the whole band of rebels. When the Amir arrived near the 
island, he found that Sli.ihabii-d din had dug a deep ditch and 
had raised high walls as means of defenre. There was a large 
lake there, but the assailants plungpd instantly into the water 
and kindled the flames of war. A fierce conflict followed which 
lasted till night, and the assailants then retired to take rest. 
During the night Shahahu-d din fell upon the camp of the 
beaiegera with 10,000 men and a great fight took place. Avail 
Shaikh Nuru-d din met the attack nith a determined resistance, 
and the assailants being didieartoned by this v igonr fell back 
dispirited. Some of them ''ast themselves into the water and 
with difiiculty brought the ship of life to the shore of safety. 

Timur then came up nith his army and encamped near the 
island. Sliahabu-d din by a prudent precaution had kept 200 
boats ready for such an emergency. When he retreated beaten 
from his night attack upon the besiegers he embarked with his 
family and followers in the boats, and proceeded down the Jamd 
towards TJcli, which is one of the towns of Hind. Amir Shaikh 
Nuru-d din, under the orders of the emperor, pursued them 
with his victorious forces along the banks of tlio rivei', and 
killed a good number of them. On his return Timiir bestowed 
rewards and honours upon those who had fought so valiantly 
'and had been wounded in repulsing the night attack. When 
Shahdbu-d din came near Mult&n, the Prince Pir IMuhamiiiad 
and Amir Sulaimin Sh4h with their detachment opjiO'cd his 
progress and cut many of the fugitives to pieces. Shuhabu-J 
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din cUst his wife and children into the river and with great 
difficulty brought them half-dead to land. Timur sent Shah 
Malik into the jungles in pursuit of the fugitives. He killed a 
great many of them and their allies, and returned laden with 
booty and with boats full of corn to the royal camp. The 
Emperor marched from thence, and in five or six days arrived on 
the banks of the Chinawa* (Chinab) where that river unites with 
the Jamd. He encamped near the fort of Tulambi, and ordered 
a bridge to be thrown across the river. It was finished in three 
days. 

Conquest of the Fort of Tulambi. 

Timur passed over the bridge with his army and pitched his 
camp on the bank of the river near the town. The maliks and 
rdls of the place with ihesaiyids and learned men came forth to 
wait upon the emperor. They paid their homage and were well 
received. On the 1st Safar 801 H. in the plain of Tulambi the 
officers and ministers being assembled a ransom of two lacs was 
demanded from the inhabitants of the city, but orders were given 
that the satyida and learned Musulmans should be exempted 
from payment. The collectors busied themselves in the work of 
collection, but the whole was not realized, wlien a large division 
of the army arrived in great want of grain and provisions. The 
royal order w'as given that they were to take grain wherever 
they found it. With savage feelings the soldiers entered the 
town on the pretext of seeking for grain, and a great calamity 
fell upon it. They set fire to the houses and plundered whatever 
they could lily tlieir hands on. The city wiis pillaged, and 
no houses escaped excepting those of the saiyids and learned 
Musulmdiis. 

I’iniur was now informed that a party of the cliiefe of Tulambi 
who had formerly submitted to Prince Pir Mu]iamm.ad had 
broken out into revolt and open violence. This greatly ini'ensed 
him, and ho sent Sliali Malik and Shaikh Muhammad Aiku-tamur 
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■n^ith their iiimam to chastise these rerolters. These chiefs ac- 
cordingly entered the jungles and killed about 2,000 of them. 
Then they returned laden with booty to the royal camp. On 
the 8th Safar the army again took to the march and pitched 
their camp near J41, upon the Byah river, opposite the town tff 
Sh&h-nawaz. 

March against Nusrat Kithari (Khoikar). 

While encamped on the river the emperor was informed that 
Nusrat Kukari, brother of Sliaikha Kukari with 2,000 men had 
constructed a strong river fortress {rud-lhdna-i’azim) on the 
banks of the river and was there posted. Timur instantlj' 
marched against him with a strong force. The right wing he 
placed under the commair^ of Amir Shaikh Nuru-d din and 
Amir Allah-dad ; and the left under Amir Shall Malik and 
Amir Shaikh Muhammad Aiku-tamur. Ah Sultan Tawdchi at 
the head of the infantry, marched with the centre in battle array. 
Nusrat Kukari with great presumption and ignorance had col- 
lected a force of 1,000 Indian warriors, and had drawn them up 
to meet Timur on the banks of a lake.‘ Ali Sultan Tawdchi 
attacked them with his infantry of Khurdsdn, and after several 
assaults ho overthrew them and put them to flight. Shaikh 
Nuru-d din and Allah-dad pursued the fugitives and slew many 
of them. He who bore the name of Nusrat (victory) could not 
save himself from this disaster, but went to hell with many of 
his followers. The soldiers secured great booty, and they set 
fire to the houses of the enemy. Oa tire 10th Safer the army 
marched by a difiicult road to Shdh-nawdz through mud and 
dirt. This is a considerable village where large stores of grain 
were found. The men carried off all they could, and under the 
royal command set fire to what was left, so that it might not 
benefit the infidels, from thence the army marched to the river 
Biydh, and encamped opposite to the village of Janjen,* where 

* “ Jar kindr-i db-i hoi" Oae MS. has “ Kunu.” “ Kol ” means lake, but here 
it may possibly be the name of a nver. 

* Tai. “Manj&n.” 
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tliL' baggage was collected. Here an opportunity of crossing was 
found, and Timur availing himself of this advantage, ordered 
Ill's forces to cross the river. 

Arrival of Prince Pir Muhammad from MtiMn. 

It has already been recorded how Prince Pir Muhammad had 
besieged Multan, and how his forces were assaulting the place 
twice daily. The contest had lasted six months. Provisions 
had become so scarce in the place that not a dog or a cat was 
left, and the inhabitants being compelled to abandon the place, 
the prince had obtained possession of the country. He imme- 
diately sent a despatch of this victory to the royal camp. At 
this time heavy rains came on and lasted for several days, it 
being the season which in Hindustan is called the Parsh-kdl, 
Tlub caused a groat mortality among the men and horses of the 
prince, and so he entered the city with all his forces. The chiefs 
and rulers of this country of Hind who had made their sub- 
misaion, now conceived ideas of throwing off the yoke. They 
killed the governors of several places, and the soldiers being 
dismounted were unable to move against them. This gave the 
prince great annoyance, and he was a prey to constant anxiety, 
when tlie new.s of the emperor’s approach struck dismay into the 
hearts of the enemy. 

The prince being thus delivered from his difficulty proceeded 
with his officers and followers to the royal camp. On tho 14th 
Safar he reached the camp on the banks of the Biy4h, when the 
emperor received him honourably and affectionately. * * * On 
the loth Safar the emperor crossed the Biyah, and encamped 
under the fort of Janjaii. There he remained four days. During 
these days all tho men of the army crossed, some in boats and 
some by swimming, and not one individual was lost. • * * As 
the soldiers of the prince had lost their horses in the rainy season, 
and through the hardships of the campaign had been reduced to 
ride on bullocks and to walk, the emperor presented them with 
thiity thousand horses. The royal army then marched from 
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Janjan to Sahw41 ; on the £lst it proceeded to Asw&n, where it 
rested one da^', and then marched to Jahwdl. 

The chiefs of Dibdlpur had previously made their submission 
to Prince Pir Muhammad, who sent Musdfir Kdbuli, with a 
thousand men, to act as governor of the place. When the army 
of the prince was reduced by the effects of the rainy season, the 
men of that place, combining with the soldiers of Firoz Shdh, 
put Musdfir and his thousand men to death. Upon the iiitellU 
gence of the emperor’s progre.‘<s to Multan and Dehli reaching 
this neighbourhood, all men from the highest to the lowest were 
in the greatest consternation. Fearing for their lives they 
abandoned all else, and fled to the fort of Bhatnir. At Jahwal 
the emperor loft Amir Shah Mahlc and Daulat Timur Tawachi 
with the baggage, with orders to proceed by way of Dlbilpur, 
and to join him at S&mdna, near Dehli. He set off with 
10,000 men, and by forced marches hastened to Ajodhan, which 
he reached early in the morning of the 24th Safar, Previous to 
this Shaikh Munawwar and Shaikh Sa’d, both men of evil cha- 
racter, had seduced tho people of this place from their allegiance, 
and had incited them to leave their country. Some of them 
went off with Shaikh Sa’d to Bhatnir, and others accompanied 
Shaikh Munawwar to Dehli. But tho Saiyids and learned 
Musulmdns of the place had heard of the kindness of Timur, 
and resolved to remain patiently at home, and await the course 
of events. As soon as they were informed of his arrival they 
went to wait upon him, and were received with great fevour. 
Timtir appointed Maulana N4siru-d din ’Umar and Muhammad, 
son of Khwaja Muhammad Shahdb, to be governors of the town, 
and enjoined them not to allow the saiyids and learned Mu- 
hammadans to be hurt by the people of the army. 

Caviare of the city walls (yhahr-band^) and the fort of Bhatnir . 

Extermination of the inhabitants of that place. 

The fort of Bhatnir was extremely strong, and was celebrated 
as one of the strongest in Hind. It is situated far out of the 

* Fetia de la Croix took tliis to be a proper name, ond tra'.!>l.itcJ it “ the city of Bud. 
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road on the right hand, and it is surronnded by the desert of 
Choi. For fifty or a hundred koa round there is no water. The 
inhabitants obtain their water from a large lake at the gate of 
the city which is filled in the rainy season. No foreign army 
had ever penetrated thither, nor had any sovereign of India ever 
led his forces to that place. So the inhabitants of Dibdlpdr, 
Ajodhan, and other places fled thither for refuge from the in- 
vading army. A very large number of people thus assembled 
there, so much so that the city would not contain them, and 
carts and vehicles with large quantities of goods and furniture 
had been left outside in the vicinity of the fort. On the 25th 
Safar, Timur reached Ajodhan, and paid a visit to the shrine of 
Shaikh Farid Shakar-ganj. From thence he started for Bhatnir, 
and crossing the river,' he arrived at Klialis-kotali, two koa from 
Ajodhan, and fifty from Bhatnir. Three kos is equal to one 
legal /amA7i or parasang. 

Timur said his mid-day prayers at Khdlis-kotali, and then 
mounting he travelled the remainder of the day and the whole of 
the night without resting, thus accomplishing this long distance 
in one march. On the next day, at breakfast time, he was 
within sight of Bhatnir. The drums were beaten and the shouts 
of the w.arriors rent the air. All that was outside of the city 
was plundered. The prince of that country and city was called 
Rko Dul Chand,* Rdo being a Hindi word meaning brave 
(bahudiir). He had a large number of soldiers, and the whole 
neighbourhood was under his command. He used to levy tolls 
from ti^ivellers, nor could merchants and caravans escape from 

The French vereion says, he “crossed the mcr of Dena," and there is sufficient 
warrant for this in the 'MSS. » no two of \tbicli agree. The true reading appears to be 
“ az ^ud “ho crossed the nrer,” but the ^ord riid (river) is wntten also 
“ridrtrf and lurfu." Two of the MSS., and both those of the Malfuzdi-t Tiwh-i, 
insert the negative, and say az rud nah guzazhta, *• did not cross the nver/* which 
as c\ idcntly the reading of Petis de la Croix*s hIS. , but this is manifestly wrong, as 
the Oharrfi runs between Ajodhan and Kotali. Mr. Chapman, in his translation of 
the Malfuzdty (p 421 sKprd), read, Sudanahguzazhta** and translated it, “passing 
by Hudiinah , " but this may be read ** az rwf nah guzazhta^' ** not crosaiog the river,” 
tbougl), os above observed, the negative is certainly wrong. 

* “ Chan” in the text 
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his exactions. When Timur approached the city the ^.ao, con* 
fident in the strength of his fortress and the number of his 
folloirers would not submit. The army was at once brought up, 
and fiercely attacked the city both on the right and on the left. 
At the first assault the walls of the city were taken and many 
Hindus were slain. Great booty fell into the hands of the 
soldiers. The ofiicers leading on their men with axes and pikes 
advanced to attack the fort. lt4o Dul Chand, with bis brave 
[ndian warriors, drew up ready for combat at the gate of the 
Port. Amir Sulaiman and other intrepid oificers of the iimAn 
)f Shah Bukh went forward sword in hand and fought most 
valiantly. The fort was on the point of being taken when fear 
inJf despair fell upon the heart of Dul Chand, and he sent out a 
laiytd to beg an armistice for that day, promising to come out 
m the day following and make his submission to Timur. The 
jmperor, relying on ^ the promise brought by the sflfyfd. a 
descendant of tho Prophet, granted tlio demand. He withdrew 
bis men from the walls, put a stop to the fighting, and went out 
to his tents. When the next day came Rao Dul Chand failed 
to keep his promise, and orders were given that each ami)' should 
sap the wall in front of his position. They set diligently about 
the work, and bravely persevered, altbongh fire and stones, and 
darts and arrows were rained down upon them from the top of 
tho walls. When Rao Dul Chand .and the chiefs of his party 
beheld these proceedings they A\ore filled with dismay. They 
came to the tops of the bastions, and with cries and lamenta- 
tions called aloud for merey. Thej" acknowledged their fault 
and admitted they had done wrong in not submitting to the 
emperor, but they begged liis forgiveness Ho was graciously 
jpleased to grant their petition. On the same d.ay tho Jtoo sent 
put his son and his deputy with splendid presents and valuable 
offerings. Timur gave the young man a robe of value, a sword- 
belt, etc., and sent him back to hi.s father. Next day Rao Dul 
Chand, being encouraged by this kindness and gcjierosity of 
Timur, came out of the fort accompanied by Shaikh Sa du-d din 
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Ajodhani, on the 28th Safer, and throwing himself upon the 
ground before the rojal tent, he presented several fine aniin!^!^ 
and three Arab horses with golden saddles. Timur graciously 
accepted these presents, and in return gave him gold-embroidered 
robes, etc, A large body of people from many parts of India, 
especially fro^n Dibalpur and Ajodhan, had taken refuge there 
from the arms of the conqueror, so Amir Sulaiman Shah and 
Amir Allah-dad were careful to guard the gate. On the next 
day they brought out to the royal camp the strangers who had 
taken refuge in the town. Five hundred men belonging to 
Dibalpur, who had taken part in the murder of Musafir I[4buh 
and of a thousand other servants of Prince Pir Muhammad, 
were put to death in retaliation. Their wives and children were 
made slaves. Several men of Ajodhan also had deserted the 
standards of Tiiniir, and had fled for security to Bhatnir. Some 
of these were brought to punishment, others were made prisoners, 
and their property was plundered. 

Kam41u-d din,^ brother of Bao Dill Chand, and his son, when 
they saw Tinidr’s severity towards the guilty, being filled 
with terror, lost their judgment. On the Ist Rabi’u-1 awwal, 
although Dul Chand was in Timur’s camp, they closed the gates 
of the city, and opened the gates of sorrow and trouble for them- 
selves. The wrath of Timur was kindled ; he ordered his sol- 
diers to again invest the place, and to carry on their mining and 
scaling operations. The men set zealously about the work, and 
the besieged soon perceived that there was no hope for them, 
and that it was useless to struggle against their fate. The 
brother and son of the Uda went forth humbly from the town, 
and hastened to cast themselves upon the earth before Timur, 
and implore his mercy. They gave up the keys of the town to 
the servants of the emperor. On the 2nd of the month Amir 
Shaikh Nuru-d din and Amir Allah-d&d went into the city to 
receive the ransom money, hut the evil-minded rdls resisted 
payment of the tribute. There were in the city many gain and 
' All the IISS. agree in this Muhammadan name. 
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bad men who set themselves in opposition and made open resist* 
snce. When Timur hoard of this he issued a stringent order for 
his men to attack the fort, and put the occupants to the sword. 
iTbs soldiers accordingly scaled the place by means of ladders 
uid ropes. The ffairs set fire to the place, and cast their wives 
and children into the fire and consumed them. A party of them 
who called themselves Musulmdns, cut off the heads of their 
wives and children like so many sheep. The two parties then 
joined and prepared for a desperate resistance. They were veiy 
numerous, and very resolute and savage. According to com- 
,mand the soldiers entered the city, and shouting their war ciy 
'fell upon the defenders. A desperate conflict ensued, and many 
of the assailants were slain and many wounded. Amir Shaikh 
Nfiru-d din had entered the city on foot, sword in hand, to fight 
with the infidels. He was surrounded by a number of infidels, 
and was in imminent danger, when Auzfin Mazid Haghdfidi mad 
Firoz Sistani rushed to th(» rescue, and despatching several of 
the infidels they resci d nim from his peril. Victoiy at length 
fovoured our arms. T \ thousand of the infidels were slain, the 
houses were set on ti. and the whole place was destroyed. 
Nothing was loft but a fc ' heaps of ashes. The gold and silver, 
and horses and spoil of ev. y sort that fell into the hands of the 
captors was by order of T.'ear divided among the soldiers. He 
solaced the wounded by his royal munificence, and he shovrad 
great fovour and liberality to Auzfin Mazid and Firoz, who had 
rescued Amir Nuru-d din at the risk of their own lives. 

March of TitnAr against other cities of India, and su,]^resswn cf 

the Jats. 

A^'sr the destruction of the town of Bhatnir the air was 
glinted by the putrefying bodies of the slain, so on the 4th of 
the month Timur ordered his army to march against other places 
of India. Having advanced fourteen kos, it reached a place called 
Ein&ra-i-hauz (brink of the reservoir), and there encamped. On 
she Sth it again marched and came to the fort of Firosdi, from 
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whence it proceeded on the same day to the town of Sar!i,li, 
The inhabitants of this town were for the moat part infidels „iij 
kept pigs, whose flesh they ate. On hearing of the approach ot 
Timur they took to flight. A detachment was sent in poTsmit, 
which urei'took them and put many of them to the sword, and 
plundered the property which they had carried off. The detach- 
ment returned safe to camp with its plunder, all except ’Adi) 
FarrAsh who was killed in the fight. Timur rested one day at 
Sarsuti and on the following day marched eighteen ko» to Fath- 
ab&d where he encamped. The inhabitants of this place had also 
abandoned their homes and fled towards the desert. They wen 
pursued by a party of onr men who overtook them, killed many 
of them, and plundered their goods. On the 7th of the month 
Timur marched by the fort of Eajab-nur and came to the fort of 
Ahruni where he pitched his camp. This place did not contain 
any men of snflicient sense and intelligence to come out and 
secure protection by making their submission, so, some of the 
inhabitants were killed and others were made prisoners. The 
soldiers set fire to the fort, plundered the houses, and carried off 
the grain. Not a house was left standing. 

On the following day the army marched into the desert to a 
village called Toh4na. A body of the people called Juts had 
made themselves masters of this neighbourhood and for a long 
time had committed depredations on the roads. They had cash 
aside all the restraints of religion, plundering the caravans and 
merchants with violence and murder. When they heard of the 
advance of Timur’s victorious host to Hindustan, they fled into 
the deserts and, into jungles filled with sugar-canes (nai-sfiakar). 
Orders were issued for pursuing them, and Amir Tokal 
Karkarra,! and Maul&n4 N&siru-d din were sent in 
the detachment. They penetrated the jungles and killed 
them, and having taken many prisoners they returned wit 
cattle and other spoil to the royal camp. 

> TIu Tiuak-i-Tintiri »y, “ Amir Toksl •on of HindC KwianS “* ® 
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March against the Jat robbers. 

One of Timiir’s chief objecta was to break up the bands of j 
robbers and to make the roads secure. On the 9th of the month / 
lihe left Tohina, and he sent on Amir Sulaim&n Shah with the 
baggage and with the plunder tliat had been collected towards 
S&m&na. On the same day he himself passed the fort of Mung 
tovards Sam&na and encamped. hV}tn this place he made a 
rapid march against the retreat.s of the Ja/s in the deserts and 
jungles, and falling upon these wi'd (i.»: 'on-like men he put 3,000 
of them to the sword, their wives and children he took captive, 
and their cattle and effects he plundered. He thus delivered 
he country from the fear of these robbers which had so long 
Impressed it. 

In that neighbourhood there was a party of distinguished 
taiyids who had taken up tlieir abode in a certain village and 
sustained the honour of their religion. They came full of hope 
and confidence to wait on Timdr who received them kindly and 
bestowing on them his princely bounty, he gave them a governor 
to protect them from the violence of soldiers. 

On the 10th Rabi’u-1 awwal Amir Sulaiman marched with the 
baggage from the vicinity of Miing to the neighbourhood of 
S&m&na. He halted for the night and on the 11th reached the ■ 
river Khagar. Timur who had made a forced march against the 
Jats rejoined the array on the banks of the Khagar which is i 
near S4m&na. He rested there four days awaiting the arrival of 
the heavy baggage. On the 15th he marched from thence and 
halted at the bridge {fid) of Kiibila.* Here he was joined by the 
princes and nobles of the loft wing of liis army whom he had sent 
by another route through tin valley {mvrgh-zar) of Kabul by the 
jrdinary road to India. Whenever in their march tliey came to 
|hostile town or fort they subdued and plundered it. They now 
iejoined the imperial standard. the Itiib ’nur mr ''ir-d. 

* ■V'ar.“Knpila,” “KawUa.” Th’ '..f’/.. u ,,) 430 »k/,., K. ’ Vrico 
^nd Petis de la Crois have KUbihi. 0 oeja la ihe latter i' \ hat 1 1 ..Jsed us 
‘ Foulcoubl^.” 
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and crossed the bridge of Kubila. The heavy baggage and tb 
remainder of the army coming up from Dibalpur under Shff 
Malik, here joined the main army. On the 17th Timur halted 
but on the 18th he marched from the biiJge of Kubila, an( 
having marched five hos, airived at the bn.' >1 '"ahran* when 
he rested. On the 19th he marched tu , .„;i fi.'Kaital. Th 
distance between Kaital and Saniiiii.i 15 fveiiteen do?, ne,, fiy 
legal /arsak/is aiul two miles.* 

Array and March of the Army. 

When the princes and amirs of the army who had under tli 
imperial command marched by different routc.«, had all joined tli 
imperial standards, every officer of the right and left wing wa 
ordered to his own post. The Princes Pir Muhammad, Rustam 
and Sulaimun Shah with several amirs, wore placed over th 
right. Sultan Mahmud Khan, the Princes Khalil •Sultdn, am 
Sultan Husain with anArs were in eominainl of the left. In th 
centre were the tfimdns of Allah-dhd, of 'Ali Sultan TauacM, am 
of other amirs. A march of six standard and two mile 

towards Dehli was made. On the 22nd they anived at the fur 
of Asandi, .seven Kos from Kaital. The inhahitaiits of Sdmilna 
Kaital, and AsanJf who weiu mostly fiio-Moishippci.i. burned thoi 
houses and fled to Bella, so that none of tliein Mere met with 
On the 2yrd they marched fiom As.iudi and .arrived at tin 
fort of Tuglilikpur, six hos distant. The infidels of this placi 
belonged to the religion of the Magi {sdnaiiiya) whose eyes had 
never been enlightened with the rays of the true leligion. In the 
belief of these people there arc two gods. 0110 called Yazdanthe 
other Alirinian whom they typify by light and daikness. They 
sujiposo all good to jiroceed from the one and all evil from the 
other. The people of this place who were also called Sdluii, had 
left it empty and fled. The soldiers set fire to the place and 
reduced it to ashes. 

* Fiii urtA Hill or ^mJerdn** 

- 'i'hii bt.ifjc i** uot muutiuucd ui the Maffuzdt^ ucitlior is it iioticoil ni the rcMSCU 
No DUo, 
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On the 24th the army arrived at the town of Panipat, a dis- 
tance of twelve kos from Tughlikpur. The inhabitants of this 
place also had taken flight and not a soul was found there. In 
the fort there wri a store of wheat more than 10,000 heavy mam 
'in weight or 160,000 of the legal or standard man. This was 
given to the soldiers. On the 25th Timur marched six kos from 
that place aud encamped on the river of Panipat. On the 26th the 
amirs put on their armour ready for battle. On the 27th the 
order was given for the generals of the right wing to proceed to 
Jahin-numai, a building elected by Piroz Shah on a hill two 
farsakhs from Delili. The river Jumna runs at the foot of this 
.hill. They accordingly ravaged the eonutry from the village of 
%auhi-gazin to Jahiiu-niiinai. The jeoplc were killed or made 
jprisoners and great booty ^^as eaiiied uiT to the camp. 

I On the 29th Timur passed the Jumna near the village of 
iPalla and marched towards the fon of Loni which is in a great 
pasture country. This fort is situated in the dodh between the 
rivers Jumna and Haliii. The lattci is a large canal which Sult&n 
Shdh brought from the river KAlini, and it joins the river Jumna 
near Firozabad. Amir Jahdii Shah, Amir Shah Malik, and 
Amir All&h-dad under Timur’s orders, advanced to the foot of 
the hill of Jahau-nuina. Maimun Maishum the commandant 
of the fort, unmindful of Timur's strength, would not capitulate, 
but prepared to offer resi'-tance. As soon as Timur approached, 
a wise and venerable old man came ont and surrendered, but the 
Mother inhabitants who were gahrs and '■ervaiits of Mallu £h4n in 
their folly and presumption resolved to defend the place. The 
soldiers were immediately ordered to invest the fort and to take 
it by mining the walls. They accordingly commenced sapping 
in various places, and towards evening they took it. Tho gahrs 
previously set firo to their houses iii the fort and had 
Brnt tliem with their wives and children. Tiimir remained 
Btside of the fort that night. On the last day of Kabi’ul-awwal 
rag;ave orders that such of the servants of Naukar Khan and of 
^0 inluibitants of the pl.icu as >\crc Muhanniiadans should be set 
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aside^ and that all the rest, gahrs and infidels, should be passed 
under the sword of Isldtn. All the inhabitants of the place were 
plundered except the saiyids who had been glorified with the light 
of the fiiith. The fort was burnt and laid waste. 

On the 1st Eabi’u-1 akhfr, Timiir mounted his horse and 
leaving the fort of Loni he went forth to reconnoitre. He pro- 
ceeded to the river Jumna near Jahan-num&i, and carefallj 
examined the fords. He then returned to the camp, and as 
Dehli was near he held a council with the princes and nobles as 
to the manner of besieging it. The deci.sion arrived at was that 
plenty of grain and fodder should first be provided for the supply 
of the army and that then the siege should be entered upon. In 
pursuance of this plan Amir Sulaimd.n Shah, Amir J ahan Slidh, 
and others were sent out to plunder the environs of Dehli and 
biing in corn. On the following day he determined to pay a 
visit to the palace of Jah4n-uumd.i. He set out with 70( 
men clad in armour, and passing the river Jumna he carefnllj 
examined the palace. Firoz Shdh had given to the place tbi 
name of Jahdn-uuuidi by inspiration as it was to become illus 
trious by the visit of the Sovereign of the world.^ 

After inspecting the place he looked around to discover tli 
ground most suitable for a battle-field. ’Ali Sultan Taw&clii an 
Junaid lliir-uldai who had marched with the advance-guard no' 
returned; the former brought in Muhammad Salaf, and tb 
latter another person as prisoners. After questioning thei 
Muhammad Salaf ^vas put to death. At this Juncture Mall 
Khan was descried with 4,000 horse, 5,000 infantry, and twenty 
seven elephants issuing from the groves near the city. The 
drew near, and Timur passed over the river to his camp. Tli 
advance-guard of tho army, 300 men, under the command £ 
Saiyid Khw&ja and Mubishar met and attacked them, leadm, 
them to the side of tho river where a warm conflict took plac* 
Timfir ordered Sunjak Bahadur and Allah-d&d to support Saiyi 
Khw&ja. They crossed the river with the utmost celerity, an' 
joining their comrades they attacked the enemy with showei 
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of arrows. V'licn the enemy saw the boldness and vigour of 
their a's^ailnni .. they could not hold their ground, but broke and 
fled at the fii't 1 barge. Saiyid Khwaja pursued and killed many 
of them. In tii > flight a war elephant fell down and died ; an 
incident from wliicli wise men drew an augury of victory. 

March to *he en-d of Loot — Massacre of Hindu prisoners. 

On the 3rd Rabi’u-,s .‘■ani Timur marched from Jah^n-num&i, 
and pitched hi.s camp to the eastward of Loni, All the princes 
and amirs who had been engaged in different expeditions assem- 
bled here under the royal banner \and Timur harangued them on 
the operations of /cor]. 

On the same day Amir .lalian Sliah and other amirs repre- 
sented to Timur that from the tune he crossed' the Indus a 
hundred tliousand Hindu prisoneis. more or less, had been taken, 
and that these gahrs and idol-worsliippers were kept in the camp. 
It was to be feared that in the day of battle with the forces of 
Dehli they might join tlic enemy. This opinion was confirmed 
by the joy which the prisoners had exhibited when Mailii Khdn 
marched against the iniporial forces at Jahdn-numai. Timur 
considered the point, and deeming the advice of his officers to be 
wise, he gave orders for all the Hindu prisoners to be put to 
death. Every one who neglected to comply with tliis command 
was to bo executed, and his wives, children, and goods were to 
become the property of tlie informer. In pursuance of this order 
100,000 infidel Hindus were put to the sword. Mauland 
Naiiru-d din, a most ’ distinguished ecclesiastic, had fifteen 
Hindus in liis train, and he who had never caused a sheep to 
be slaughtered was obliged to liavo these fifteen Hindus killed. 
Timdr also issued an order that one man out of every ten should 
bo left in camp to guard the wives and children of the prisoners, 
and the captured cattle. 

On the same day Timur resolved upon marching to Dehli, 
and setting off after mid-day prayer he encamped on the banks 
of the Jumna. The astrologers and soothsayers disputed with 
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each other as to whether the stars and presages were favomble. 
Timur placed no reliance on their predictions, but put his trust 
in God, without whose pleasure nothing happens. Ilezt moni- 
ing, after prayers, he took the holy book and opened it for a fil 
The verse which came out was favourable to his enterpriza 
Trusting in this omen he crossed the river Jumna, and encamped 
on the other side on the 5th Itabi'a-s sdni. The soldiers b; 
way of precaution intrenched their camp, which was near a little 
hill called Pushta-bih4li, and they fenced it in with branches of 
trees and palisades. In front of the ditch they fastened buffalos 
together by their feet and necks, and inside the fence they raised 
pent-houses {khamha). 

Battle with the Sultan of Jlindmtdn. 

On the 7th Rabi’u-s sani Timur settled the array of his army. 
Prince Pit Muhammad Jahdngir, Amir Yidgdr Birlds, and 
others, were placed over the right wing. Prince Sultan Husain, 
Prince Khalil Sultdn, Amir Jahan Sh&h, and others, had com- 
mand of the left wing. The van-guard was placed under the 
command of Prince Kustam, Amir Shaikh Nuru-d dm, and 
others. Timur himself commanded the centre. In this order, 
full of spii’its and courage, the soldiers marched to the battle field. 

The enemy also came out in battle array. The centre was 
under Sultan Mahmud, grandson of Sultan Firoz Shdh, and 
Mallu Khdn. The right was commanded by Taghi Khan, Mir 
AU Hauja, and others, and the left by Malik Mu’inu-d dm, 
Malik Hani, and others. The enemy’s army consisted of 12,000 
veteran horsemen and 40,000 infantry, with all the appliances 
of war. Thus they advanced to the field of battle. The 
enemy’s great reliance was on his enormous war elephants, 120 
in number. They were covered with armour, and on them bswte 
was a kind of litter or cage, in which cross-bow men and iscus 
throwers were concealed. Sharp poisoned points were tastene 
firmly to their tusks. Rooket-men {takhsh-afgan) an gre 
throwers (ra’d-anddz) marched by their sides. 
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Although the army of Timur waa weak compared with thia 
Jodian army, still his soldiers did sot rate their enemy very 
highly. But although they had fought in many a battle, and 
overthrown many an enemy, they had never before encountered 
elephants. They had heard by report that the bodies of these 
elephants were so hard that no weapon would pierce them ; that 
th^ could tear up strong trees with the wind (bdd) of their 
trunks; that they could knock down strong houses with the 
pressure of their sides ; and that in battle they could lift horse 
and horseman from the ground with their dragon-like trunk and 
raise them in the air. Exaggerations like these had raised ap- 
prehensions in the hearts of the soldiers. When Timur pro- 
ceeded to appoint the places for the various officers of the Court, 
he, in his princely kindness, asked the learned doctors of the 
Law who accompanied the army in this invasion where he should 
place them. They, terrified with the stories they had heard of 
the elephants, answered : “ In the same place as the ladies and 
women.” 

When Timur perceived this terror and alarm of his followers, 
to allay their fears he directed that they should fix palisades 
and dig a trench in front of the army. In front of these he 
ordered buffalos to bo placed side by side, and fastened firmly 
together by the neck and feet with leather thongs. He had 
strong iron claws made and given to the infantry, who were 
ordered to throw them on the ground in front of the elephants. 
Maul&nd Shah&bu-d din Jdmi has celebrated these devices in 
one of his odes. Heaven was always favourable to Timur, and 
now gave him success without using any of these stratagems. 
He had on horseback ascended an eminence between the two 
armies, and examined all around. When he saw the opposing 
forces he alighted from his horse, and turning the face of sup- 
plication to heaven he offered his prayers, and begged for victory 
over his enemy. It was not long befonj a sign was given of the 
acceptance pf this prayer. While Timur was offering hii prayer 
to heaven, it came into the minds of Amir Shaikh N uru-d dm, 
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and the other ofiBcera in command of the van-guard, that if 
Timiir sent a reinforcement to the right wing and to the advance 
guard it would be a sure presage of victory. When Timur had 
finished his prayer, he sent Saltan ’Ali Tawaehi and others from 
the centre to tlio support of the right wing, and another party to 
the support of the van-guard. These movements cheered up the 
spirits and strengthened the courage of the men. They drew 
their swords and rushed fearlessly on the enemy. The elephants 
of mighty form and craven spirit ran off, and Timiir thus ob- 
tained the victory. 

The van-guard under Sunjak Bahadur and other officers, 
when they saw the enemy advancing against the right wing, 
placed themselves in ambush, and when the advance-guard of 
the enemy had passed by, they rushed out in their rear with 
swords drawn and arms uplifted, and in one charge killed more 
than 500 of them. On the right wing the Piinco Pir Muham- 
mad having advanced his men charged the enemy. He was 
supported by Amfr Sulaimdn Shih, and aided by fortune he 
used his swords upon the elephants.^ The niou of the right wing 
with one accord advanced against the left of the enemy, which 
placed Its reliance on the bravery of Taglii Kliaii. and drove it 
back as far as tho Hauz-i w hich is a w ide and deep well, 

one of the works of Firoz Sh4h. The left w'lng, under Prince 
Sultan Husain and others, charged with such force and bravery 
tlie enemy’s right wing under Malik Mu’inu-d din, that it was 
broken, and Amir Jahan Shah pursued its scattered fugitives to 
the very gates of Delili. The centre of the enemy supported by 
the elephants advanced to attack in good order, but Prince 
Bustain and Jii.s coadjutors met them and made a stout resis- 
tance. The various officers brought their men into action and 
cut their way to the elephants. They killed the drivers, wounded 
the trunks of the animals with swords and arrows, and despatched 
them. 

* Petis de la Croix here descrihes the defeat of the elephants, linfc Ins aeco 
not to be found m any one of the four MSS. I have used. 
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The soldiers of India foughfc bravely for their lives, bnt the 
frail insect cannot contend with the raging wind, nor the feeble 
deer against the fierce lion, so they were compelled to take to 
flight. Sultan Mahmud Khdn, Mallu Kh&n, and those who fled 
with them, entered the city and closed the gates. Prince Khalil 
Sult&n, of the right wing, notwithstanding his youth, attacked 
one of the monster elephants, cut down his driver, and led the 
animsd, as a husbandman drives a bufialo in the plough, to Timfir. 

When by the favour of God the enemy was defeated and put 
to flight, Timur advanced to the gate of Dehli. Ha carefiilly 
examined the walls and bastions of that noble city, and then 
returned to the Sauz-i SJidss. Tliis is a reservoir constructed by 
Sttltdn Firoz Shdh, so Large that an arrow cannot be shot from 
one side to the other. It is filled by the rain in the rainy season, 
and the people of Dehli obtain water from it all the year round. 
The tomb of Firoz Shflh is by its side. Timur encamped there 
and the princes and nobles and officers waited upon him and 
ofiered congratulations upon the victory. They then praised the 
bravery and reported the valiant exploits performed by the 
princes and officers. Timfir on hearing these reports was moved 
to tears, and gave thanks to God who had distinguished him 
above other monarchs by granting him such valiant sons and 
such faithful servants. • * • 

Flight of Sultan Mahmiid and Mallit Khan. Capture of Dehli 

After their defeat, Sultan Mahmfid and Mallfi Khfin went to 
Dehli and repented of the course they had pursued and of the rash 
ness they had displayed. But repentance after a disaster is of no 
avail. No resource but flight was left. So in the darkness of 
the night Sultfin Mahmfid left the city by the gate of Hauz-rfini 
and Malld Khfin by the Baraka gate, both of which are to the 
sonth of the Jahfin-panfih. They fled into the desert. When 
Timfir was informed of their flight be sent Amir Sa’id and other 
officers in pursuit of them. These officers captured many ihgi* 
tivea and secured a large booty. They also made prisoners of 
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Mallu Eh&n’s sons, Saif Kh&n entitled Malik Sharfu-d din, anl 
£hada-ddd. On the same evening orders were given to AM- 
dAd and other officers to take possession of the gates of the city 
and to prevent the escape of any one. 

On the 8th Babi'u-s sAni, Tlmdr hoisted his victorious flag on 
the walls of Delill. He then went to the gate of the maiddn and 
took his seat in the 'Idgah. This gate is one of the gates of 
JahAn-panah and opens towards the Sau%-i Khdss. There he 
held his court ; and the aaiyids, the kdzia, the nobles and the great 
men who were in the city, hastened to pay their homage to him. 
Fazlu-llah Balkhl, deputy of Mallu Ehan, with all the oflicers of 
the diicdn, proceeded to make their submission. The aaiyids, the 
''ulamd, and the shaikhs sought for protection through the inter- 
vention of the princes and officers. Prince Plr Muhammad, 
Amir Sulaiman Shah, Amir Jahan ShAh, and others interceded 
for them in due season, and gained their object. The standard of 
victory was raised and drums were beaten and music played to 
proclaim the conquest to the skies. A poet also wrote some lines 
containing the date of the victory, — 8th Babi’u-s sAni, 801 
(Dec. 17th, 1398). 

The elephants and rhinoceroses were brought forth with their 
trappings and paraded before the emperor. The elephants all in 
token of submission bowed their heads to the ground and raised a 
cry altogether as if they were asking for quarter. There were 
120 war elephants captured, and on the return home of the army 
some were sent to different parts of the empire for the use of the 
princes, and the others were sent to Samarkand. • • • Maulana 
NAsiru-d din was ordered to go with other learned doctors and 
great men into the mosque on the Sabbath, and proclaim the 
name of the SAhib-kiran Amir Timur GArgau in the khutba, in 
the same way as the name of Fltoz ShAh and other SultAns had 
been proclaimed. * * * 

On the 16th of the month a number of soldiers collected at the 
gate of Dehli and derided the inhabitants. When Tlradr heard 
of this he directed some of the amirs to put a stop to it. But it 
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was the divine pleasure to ruin the city and to punish the inhabit* 
ants, and that was brought about in this way. The wife of 
Jah&n Malik 'Agh& and other ladies went into the city to see the 
palace of the Thousand Columns (Zrasdr-gw/tin), which Malik Jaun& 
had built in the Jah&n-pand.h. The officers of the Treasury had 
also gone there to collect the ransom money. Several thousand 
soldiers, with orders for grain and sugar, had proceeded to the city. 
An order had been issued for the officers to arrest every nobleman 
who had fought against Timur and had fled to the city, and in 
execution of this order they were scattered about the city. When 
parties and bands of soldiers were going about the city, numbers 
of Hindus and gahrs in the cities of Dehli, Siri, Jah&n-pan&h, 
and Old Dehli, seeing the violence of the soldiers,' took up arms 
and assaulted them. Many of the infidels set fire to their goods 
and effects, and threw themselves, their wives and children, into 
the flames. The soldiers grew more eager for plunder and de- 
struction. Notwithstanding the boldness and the struggles of 
the Hindus, the officers in charge kept the gates closed, and would 
not allow any more soldiers to enter the city, lest it should be 
sacked. But on that Friday night there were about 15,000 men 
in the city who were engaged from early eve till morning in 
plundering and burning the houses. In many places the impure 
infidel goibra made resistance. In the morning the soldiers who 
wore outside, being unable to control themselves, went to the city 
and raised a great disturbance. On that Sunday, the 17th of the 
month, the whole placed was pillaged, and several palaces in 
Jahdn-pan&h and Siri were destroyed. On the 18th the like 
plundering went on. Every soldier obtained more than twenty 
persons as slaves, and some brought as many as fifty or a 
hundred men, women, and children as slaves out of the city. 
The other plunder and spoils were immense, gems and jewels of 
all sorts, rubies, diamonds, stuffs and ffibrics of aU kinds, vases 
and vessels of gold and silver, sums of money in 'ala'l tankas, and 
other coins beyond all computation. Most of the women who 
> This sentence is found onl^ in one copy. 
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were made prisoners wore bracelets of gold or silver on their 
wrists and legs and valuable rings upon their toes. Mediciuw and 
perfumes and unguents, and the like, of these no one took but 
notice. On the 19th of the month Old Dolili uas thought of, 
for many infidel Hindus had fled thither aud taken refuge m the 
great mosque, where they prepared to defend themselvts” Amir 
Shah Malik and ’Ali Sultan Tawachi, with 500 trusty men, 
proceeded against them, and falling upon them with the sword 
despatched them to hell. High towers were built with the heads 
of the Hindus, and their bodies became the food of ravenous beasts 
and birds. On the same day all Old DcLli wa^ plundered. Such 
of the inhabitants as had escaped alive were made prisoners. 
For several days in succession the prisoners wcr« brought out of 
the city, and every armr of a tuma,i or kiis/iiiu took a party of 
them under his command. Several thousand craftsmen aud 
mechanics were brought out of the city, aud under the command 
of Timur some were divided among the princes, amin, and agha» 
who had assisted iu the conquest, and some wore reserved for 
those who were maintaining the royal authority in other parts. 
Timur had formed the design of building a ^Tayul-i Jniin' 
Samarkand, his capital, and he new gave orders that all the stone- 
masons should be reserved for that pious work. * * 

The three cities mentioned are thus destnbed — Siri is sur- 
rounded by a round wall. Old Dehli by a similar wall, but 
larger. From the wall of Siri on the north-east to the wall of 
Old Dehli on the south-west, a wall lias been erected on both 
sides, and the space between is called Jahdn-panah. It is 
larger than Old Dehli. Three gates of iSiri open towards Jahdn- 
pandh and four towards the open country. Of Old Dehli five 
gates open into Jahan-panfih and thirteen ^ to the outside. Jabdn- 
pandh has thirteen gates, six to the north-east and seven to the 
south-west, making in all thir^ gates to these three cities known 
by the common name of Dehli. 

‘ SiC, in two MSS., but the number of the gates <rf Old Debit is not given ia the 
other two. According to the Maljhdt, page 448 sitpni, the gates of Old Debit ware 
ten in munber, and this makes the total (30) of the three cities complete. 
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Timur mnrehcs from Dehli to other places in TRndustdn. 

Tuniir reiu^tiueci at Dehli fifteen days, and then marched out to 
coi’d. rr other plucos in India, and to put down idolaters and rebels. 
When he was about to depart he directed that all the saiyids 
and kdzis, and doctors and shaikhs, should assemble in the great 
mosque of Jah5,n-pan41i, and he appointed one of his own officers 
to be their keeper and prevent their being molested by the 
soldiers of the army. On the 22nd Eabi’u-1 akliir, 801, in the 
morning, Timur began hU inarch and proceeded three kos to 
Firozabad. He baited there for an hour to view the beauties of 
the place. He then went to the mosque of Firozabad, which is 
built of hewn stone, on the banks of riie Jumna, and there per- 
formed his devotions after wliich ho ’ 'unted his horse and went 
outside of the town. 

Saiyid Shamsu d din Turinuzi and ’Alau-d din, deputy of 
Shaikh Kfikari, whom iio sent as envoys to the city of Kiipila, 
now retunn-d, and reported that the prince of that place, 
Bah&dur Pi'ier, had made his aubinission, and would come in 
on the Friday to pay Ins nsjiects. Timur encamped beyond 
Jah4n-nuTnS.i, near "Wazirhbdd. There his envoys presented to 
him two white parrots, svhicli hr" been sent by Bahadur Nih&r. 
These two parrots survived fruUi the time of Sultan Tughlik 
Sh4h, and had often exhibircd ti'wr powers of speech in the 
assemblies of kings. Timur considered this offering as very 
anspicious, and graciously acceptod it. The distance from Dehli 
to Wazirabdd is six kos. On the 2;lrd he marched from Wazir- 
dbdd, and, crossing the Jumna, he proceeded six kos to the village 
of Mudula. On the 24th he aiarcbcJ six kos, and encamped at 
Katah. Here Bah&dur Nihar and his son, Kaltdsh,^ arrived with 
tribute and presents. They were admitted to an audience when 
they paid their homage, and were treated with favour. On the 
25th he made a day’s march to B&ghpat, six kos distant. On 
the next day he proceeded to the village of Asdr, which is situated 
between two rivers, and there encamped. 

* Tbiiiitbe readJogof one MS. Tbc otben bare “Xaljaab” and “Zatiib," 
■nd one “ Katlagh tiah.” See tujird p 449. 
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Capture of the Fort of 2£irat. 

The fort of Mirat was one of the most iamons in India. On 
the 26th Babi’n-1 &khir Timur sent Bustam Taghi Bdghd, Amir 
Sh&h Malik, and Allah-d&d from Aa&r to the gates of that fort. 

On the 27th those officers reported that Iljds Agh&ni and his 
son, Mauldnd Ahmad Th&nesari, with ugabr named Safi* ands 
body of gahrt^ had fortified themselres in the place and had 
raised the standard of resistance, boasting that Tarmsharia 
Ehhn had attacked the fort, but was unable to take it, Thia 
defiance greatly incensed Timur, especially the reference to the 
ffiilure of Tarmsharin Bhan. On the same day, after mid-day 
prayer, he mounted his horse, and, taking with him 10,000 men, 
he marched rapidly to Mirat. That night he halted midway, 
and on the following day, the 29th, in the afternoon, he arrived 
at Mirat. He immediately issued orders to the commanders of 
regiments that each should b^in mining the wall in front of hie 
position, and when night came on it was found that an extent 
of ten to fifteen ga% had been sapped under each bastion and wall. 
The gahn perceived this, and were so frightened that they lost 
all courage and ceased to defend themselves. Next day Amir 
Allah-dad, with his regiment of Kitchins? called “ the faithful, 
advanced to the gate of the fort, shouting the cry of victory. 
One of his followers, named Sar&i, son of Kalandar, a brave 
young fellow, first raised a scaling ladder against the battlements 
and mounted the wall. Other brave men followed him. They 
soon took IlyfB Agh&ni and his son IMnesari, the commanders 
of the fort, and, putting ropes round their necks, brought them 
to Timiir. Safi, the gabr, one of ‘the chiefs of the fort, wm 
killed in the engagement, and was punished by the fire he in 
error adored.^ Next day, the remaining gdbrs were brought out 


>Or“S«f&S.” » AtribeofTarii. 

> Sir H. Elliot, in liis Glosiary, Vol L, p. H9, quotes s pass^ ftom to 
«yar os proving, beyond diepnta, that this man was a flre-wo^PP“- . jl, 
is derived directly or indirectly from the one before ^ and ^ 

worda. Timdr, in his autobiography, however, eimply e ^ Thatrorfe 

which, M Sir H. Elliot saye, haa come to mean “an infidel in general. 
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and put to the sword. Their wives and children were made 
slaves. By tho imperial order fire was then placed in the mines 
and the bastions, and the walls were thrown down and levelled 
with the ground. * * * Thus the fort which Tarmsharin TThAn 
had tailed to capture had been taken by a detachment of the im- 
perial army at the first assault. • • • 

Battles with the Oabrs on the Ganges. 

Timur having reduced the fort of Mirat on the 1st Jumdda-1 
awwal, gave orders for Amir Jahin Shdh to march with the left 
wing of the army against the upper parts of the river Jumna, 
to plunder the country and vex the infidels. He accordingly 
set off with all speed, and his baggage was sent after him, under 
Amir Shaikh Nuru-d din, with orders to proceed along the river 
Eard-sfi. Timur himself marched towards the Glanses, fourteen 
kos distant from Mirat. On his march he was joined by Amir 
Sulaim&n Sh&h. Resolved upon carrying the war against the 
gabrs of those parts, he proceeded six kos, and rested for the 
night at a village called Mansura. Early in the morning of the 
2nd, he again set off towards the Ganges, and at sunrise reached 
a village called Pirozpur. He marched three kos along the 
bank, seeking a place to cross. At breakfast time the place of 
transit was found, but there was no ford offering an easy passage. 
Some horsemen passed over by swimming. Timur was about to 
cross in the same way, but the amirs who were present fell upon 
their knees and represented that Prince Pir Muhammad and 
Amir Sulaim&n Shah had passed the river with the right wing 

of Shanfii-d din then ought only be regarded as a rhetorical fiourisb, and althongh 
■abaeqnent mitera have copied them in earnest, they are too vague to be depended 
on. In Timer's Memoirs, however (luprd p. 431 ), there is a much more precise 
statement, where the infidels are not only call^ fire-wonhippeis, but their tenets are 
toonbed; and this passage is reproduced in the Za/ar-ndina, (page 494 , supra). 
%t, for all this, I am sceptical as to there being fire- worshippers in this part of India 
m Timor’s days. Oabn were infidels, and so, Musulm&n intolerance and contempt 
made all infidels gabn. Thus it was easy for one man to coll the Hindu infidel 
by the opprobrious term gair or laiunei in a loose general way, meaning nothing 
more than anti-Musulmfin, and for another to understand those terms m their true 
Utaial meanine. 
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of the army near Pirozpilr. It would therefore bo better for hia 
majesty to remain for a day on that side of the river. Timur 
consented to this proposal, but gave orders that some brave men 
should cross. Saiyid Khw4ja, and several other bold men be- 
longing to the division of Prince Shdh Eukh, accordingly crossed, 
Timur then marched two koa on tho bank of the river and en- 
camped. On the 3rd he marched toward,s Tughlikpur, which is 
situated on tho upper part of the Ganges, at twenty koi distance. 
When he had made fifteen kos a report was brought in that there 
was a Hindu force assembled by the side of the river. He then 
directed Amir Mubishir, ’Ali Sultfiu, and other chiefs to march 
against them with 5,000 horse, while he went on to Tughlikpur. 
As ho proceeded he was taken ill suddenly, and a swelling rose 
in his arm. The doctors and attendants exerted themselves to 
alleviato tho malady. 

While he was in this condition intelligence was brought that 
a large body of gabrs was coming on the river m forty-eight 
boats. When he heard this, the prospect of fighting against the 
infidels made him forget hia malady. He mounted his horse, 
and, with a thousand of his guards, went to the bank of the 
river. When they caught sight of tlie enemy some of Timur’s 
brave followers, heedless of their own safety, threw themselves 
into the river and swam to engage the enemy. Others kept up 
a discharge of arrows against the enemy from the banks of the 
river, who, in their ignorance, did nothing but put up their 
shields over their heads and discharge arrows in return. The 
body of men who had entered the river on horseback and swam 
off to the boats now reached them, and grappling the sides with 
their hands they boarded them. Having thus taken most of 
the boats they put the men to tho sword, and made prisoners of 
the women and children. With the c^tured boats they made 
the best of their way to the remaining boats, ten^ in number. 
These the enemy lashed together in the middle of the river, and 
prepared for resistance. But our men engaged them, and de- 
spatched all the infi.del8 either with their arrows or their swords. 

I One copy say* '‘two" only. 
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Timur Makes three Attacks upon the Enemy in one Lay. 

■ As soon ac Timur had defeated these boats on the Gansres. he 
left the river and marched to Tughlikpur, where he encamped. 
On the same night, the 4th of the month of Jumada-1 awwal, two 
persons arrived from Amir Allah-ddd, IJayizid Kuchin and 
Altun Bakshi, commanders of the advance-guard, bringing 
intelligence that they had found a goof' ford and had crossed 
the Ganges. Tlicre they had fo'.i. 1 a large body of the 
enemy, confident in numbers, and picjared to fight, under the 
command of a leader named Mub.iiak Khan. As soon as 
Timfir heard this, ho resolved to march against the infidels, 
and, before break of day, he mounted his horse, and crossed 
the river with a thousand horsemen. After marching a kos he 
halted for the morning prayer, and his men harnessed on their 
cuirasses, in readiness to encounter the enemy. As they ap- 
proached, they found kluhainmad Khan, with 10,000 men, horse 
and foot, drawn up in battle array, ready for the fight, with 
drums beating and banners flying. 

Tiraiir perceived that the foe, the enemies of religion, were 
numerous and bold, while his own followers were few. The two 
wings of the army wore far away, and there was no help for 
it but to put his trust in God and fight bravely. While he was 
thus in anxiety, 5,000 horse belonging to the tumdns of Prince 
Shdi Bukh, who had crossed the river with Saiyid KhwSja 
and Jahan Malik, now came up and joined him, as if by ar- 
rangement. Such was the special mercy of God. Timur first 
oflTered his thanksffivinsfs. Then ho ordered Amir Shah Alalik 
and Amir Allah-dad to attack tiie enemy with a thousand horse- 
men of his guard, and to do so without any fear of their number 
and strength. These amirs, without hesitation, drawing their 
Bwords and placing themselves at the heaij of their thousand men, 
rushed towards the enemy. This bold charge filled Mubarak 
Khdn and the enemy with fear, so that they turned and fled 
without waiting for the attack. They made for the jungle, but 
our men pursued them and killed a great number, and brought 
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in their wives and children as prisoners, as well as vast spoil in 
cattle. 

Timdr halted there for a little while, but intelligence was soon 
brought to him that there was a large body of gahrs assembled in 
the valley of Kdpila,^ on the banks of the Ganges. He set off 
thither immediately with 500 men, leavinf the rest of the army 
occupied in securing the spoil. When they approached the valley 
of Kupila, they perceived a large body of the enemy. Amir ShSh 
Malik and 'Ali Sultdn Tawachi, notwithstanding their scanty 
followers, charged the enemy boldly sword in hand and cut many 
of them down, so that, notwithstanding the superior numbers of 
the enemy, they were defeated and put to flight, and large booty 
was found. While the men were engaged in securing the spoili 
Timur was left with only a hundred of his guards, when an 
officer of the gahrs, by name Malik Shaikha, with a hundred' 
men, horse and foot, made a charge upon him. Timur faced his 
assailant and hastened to meet him, but when they were about 
an arrow’s flight apart, one of the soldiers, without having well 
ascertained what he asserted, told Timiir that it was Shaikh 
Kukari, one of his faithful adherents, who was advancing to meet 
him. Timur consequently turned back towards the hill. The 
gahr Shaikha then cut down several of the soldiers, and Timur, 
perceiving this, turned against his enemy. Shaikha was wounded 
in the belly with an arrow and cut down with a sword. He was 
then bound with a cord and brought into the presence of Timur, 
who wished to interrogate him, but he died before he could reply- 

intelligence was now brought that about two hos distant, in the 
valley of Hupila, there was a large body of infidel Hindus as- 
sembled. The way thither lay through a jungle which was thick 
with trees and hard to traverse, such as the morning breeze could 
hardly penetrate. Timur had already undergone the toil of 
lighting twice before that day and wanted a little rest, but by the 

' Hanlw&r. See note tupri p. 465. 

^ Here one MS., and that the moat aoher one, magnifies the asaailauta into "seTeial 
tliouaand desperate men' sword in hand. ’ 
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will of God, being thus again summoned, he set oflF with a party 
of guards and seyeral commanders of regiments, and marched 
ag^st the enemy in full reliance upon Divine support. The 
road to the valley was difficult, the enemy numerous, and his 
followers few. Reviewing these circumstances, Timur could not 
help thinking how fortunate it would be if his son Pir Muhammad 
and Amir Sulaim4n Sh4h should come up. Three days before 
Timur had detached them to ravage the country and plunder the 
infidels and fire-worshippers. They had crossed the Ganges at 
Pirozpur, and had no knowledge of Tinifir having also crossed 
and being near them. But soon after afternoon prayer the wish 
which Timur had conceived v/aa realized, and the prince came 
up with his detachment and joined his father. They advanced 
together against the gabrs, assailmg xheni with arrows and the 
sword. They killed a great many of them and secured a large 
booty, including a vast number of camels aud cattle. In that one 
day Timdr had fought in three different engagements. When the 
day drew to a close he found himself victorious and the infidels 
discomfited, but there was no place in the jungle where he could 
encamp, so he returned with his spoil to the place where he had 
won his second victory. 

Destruction of Gabrs in -the Valley of Kiipila . — Account of a 
Stone Cow worshipped by the Gabrs. 

^ The valley of Kupila is situated at the foot of a mountain by 
which the river Ganges passes. Fifteen hos higher up there is a 
stone m the form of a cow, and the water of the river flows out of 
the mouth of that cow. The infidels of India worship this cow. 
Mid come hither fi-om all quarters, from distances even of a year’s 
journey, to visit it. They bring here and cast into the river the 
isshes of their dead whose corpses have been burned, believing 
this to be the means of salvation. They throw gold and silver 
^to the river ; they go down alive into the river, bathe their feet, 
feuinkle water on their heads, and have their heads and beards 
^^laved. This they consider to be an act of devotion, just m 
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the Muhammadans consider the pilgrimage to Mecca a pious 
work.^ 

In this valley there was a large concour-c of Hindus, having 
great riches in cattle and movables, so Ti'uiui u'^olved to attack 
them. On the 5tli Jumada-l awwal he Ids army in motiii 
towards Kupila. It was the will of Heaven that these infideb 
should perish, so in the pride of their nuuibcis and ‘•trength ther 
awaited his approach, and had tlie temerity to res dve upon resii- 
tance. At the rising of the sun our army rcaidied the valley. 
The right wing was under the command of Prince PirMuham- 
mad and Amir Sulaiinan Shah, and the len under some renonnfd 
leaders. Amir Shah Malik and oilier oiEcers with the centre 
began the attack. When, the cries of our men and the noised 
our drums reached them, the courage of the infidels failed. la 
their terror they fled for refuge to tlie mountains, but they neti 
pursued and many were slain. A few who, half-dead, escaped tic 
slaughter, were scattered abroad. All tlitir property and goods 
became the spoil of the victors. 

The country having thus been cleansed from the pollution of 
infidels, the army returned back on the same day and recrossed 
the Gauges. Then Timur returned thanks for his victories, 
after -nhich he mounted his horse apd marched five kos down the 
river and there encamped. 

Tvhur's resolution to retire from Hindustan. 

When Debit and its territories had been purged from the fonl 
pollution of gabrs and idolaters, Timiir formed the resolve oi 
returning home. On the 6th Jumada-l awwal, 801 H., he de- 
parted from the banks of the Ganges. Orders were issued for thf 
march, and for the taicnchis to bring up the heavy baggage. 0i 
the 6th a march of six kos was made, and then a halt was called 
the baggage in this march being four kos in the rear. At th*® 
stage Timiir learned that in the valleys of the Siwalik mountains 

' Tivo of the MSS. here refer to 'TJtW for a short notice of llshmiid s com) 
which the other two manusenpts omit. 
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there was collected a largo number of Hindus ready for battle. 
Timur then gave orders that the troops in charge of the baggage 
should march lo these mountains. He himself having marched 
rapidly thither, encamped in tlie hills of Siwalik. In this march 
Prince Khalil Sult4n and Amir Shaikh Nuru-d din came up 
from the baggage and joined Timur. * * * On the same day an 
order was issued that Amir Jahan Sh4h, one of the officers of 
the left wing, who had been absent for a week in a raid upon the 
upper parts of the Jumna, should come in and take part in the 
operations against the infidels. In compliance with this order 
he hastened to the royal camp . 

Rmd into the Siwalik hills. 

On the 10th Jum4da-1 awwal Timur marched to attack the 
Siwfilik hills. In that mountain valley there was a rdi named 
Bahruz. He had collected a great number of people around him, 
and had formed a numerous army. Belying besides upon the 
strength of the position which he occupied, he was bold and 
resolved upon resistance. Timur appointed Prince Pir Muham- 
mad and several a?nlrs of the right wing, and Prince Sultfin 
Husain and sundry officers of the left wing, to march and attack 
the infidels. Amir Shaikh ffdru-d din led the advance-guard of 
the centre. Thus they marched against the enemy, while Timdr 
halted at the mouth of the valley. The soldiers fought most 
valiantly and made dreadful slaughter of the enemy. They 
obtained a decisive victory, and acquired a great booty in 
valuables, slaves and cattle. With the desire of doing justice, 
Timur ordered that the strong men of the force, who had secured 
as their share of the spoil three or four hundred head of cattle 
each, should give up part of them to the weaker men, so that all 
might obtain a share in the fruits of the victory, and no man 
remain empty-handed. This decision gave great satisfaction. 
The victorious force marched and joined the royal camp at the 
village of Bahrah, a dependency of Bakri, well known as the 

33 
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of Miyip,i,.. Oo lb. 12.h b, n„„hri f,o, fo. ^ 
Bahrah wd encamped at the village of Shikk-Sdrsdwa. In conse- 
quence of the immense booty which the army had gained, it was 
impossible to march more than four kos per day. On the 13th he 
marched and encamped at Kandar, a distance of nearly four io,. 

Said into other parts of the Siwdlik hills. 

On the 14th Jnmdda-I awwal Timur passed the Jumna and 
proceeded to another part of the Siwdlik hills. There he heard 
that one of the rdis of Hind, called Eatan, had assembled a gmt 
number of Hindus, and had taken post on the lofty heights in the 
thick forests. The hiUa were so high that no eye could see from 
the bottom to the top, and the trees so dense that the rays of 
the sun and moon could not reach the ground. It was impos- 
sible to make a passage without cutting down the trees. But for 
all this Timdr did not hesitate, and without even waitim. for the 
night to pass, he, on the 15th, « gave his order for the^advance. 
The troops accordingly marched on by the light of torches, 
and employed themselves in cutting down the trees and clearing 
a way. In that night they made a progress of twelve kos, and in 
t e morning of the 16th they penetrated between the Siw61ik 
mountain and the Kiika mountain. Here Eai Eatan had taken 
up his position, with his forces drawn up in regular battle array, 
with right wing and left wing, and centre and supports.* But 
when the noise of our music and the cries of our soldiers reached 
the ears of the Hindus, they wavered and fled without waiting for 
the attack. Our officers and men pursued them, and put many of 
them to the sword. All their property in movables and cattle 
foil jnto the hands of the victors. Every soldier obtained a 

undred to two hundred head of cattle and from ten to twenty 
slaves. 


^ 

It mtiBt Ira Temembered that the HahaioiiiBdaii day bsgixiB at Bimaet. 

j J J The la«t two appear la only one MS. 
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On the same day Prince Pir Muhammad and Amir Rh&h 
Malik, in command of the right wing, went to another valley, 
where he destroyed many Hindus and obtained great spoil. The 
left wing, also under Prince J ahan Shah, attacked and destroyed 
a body of Hindus in another direction, but they did not obtain 
so large a booty. On the night of the 16th both wings came 
np and joined the main body. In the morning Timur left the 
valley between the two mountains and returned to the Siwalik 
mountain. Prom this encampment to the country of ihTagarkot 
there was a distance of fifteen parasanga. In this valley there 
are many dense jungles, and the mountains are high and difiScuIt 
of ascent. Tirndr heard that there were great numbers of infidels 
in the mountains, and he determined to disperse and destroy them. 
The men of the left wing under Amir J ahfin Shah, and the army 
of Ehurdsfin, had acquired but little spoil, so he sent them out 
to make a raid and collect plunder. Early on that day S4in 
Tamdr,^ commander of the advance-guard, came in to report 
that the number of Hindus in front exceeded all calculation. 
Timur therefore held his ground while the left wing was absent, 
engaged in its work of plunder. The men of this force put a 
great many infidels to death, and acquired great spoil in wealth 
and cattle. On the same day, at noon, news came from the 
re^ment of Amir Shaikh Nuru-d din and 'Ali Sultan Tauachi 
that there was, upon the left, a valley in which many Hindus 
had gathered, having with them much wealth and cattle. Timdr 
immediately proceeded thither, and ordered the two officers who 
had made the report to attack the infidels. They accordingly 
fell upon the enemy and put many to the sword, and while they 
did so Timfir stood upon the summit of a hill watching them 
and encouraging them with his presence. Many of the infidels 
were killed and wounded, and those who were able fled, leaving 
a great booty behind, which the victors brought into the presence 
of Tirndr, who warmly praised their bravery. Vast quantities 

* The printer of the French tranelation hee conrerted tbie nime into “Sainte 
Haute I” 
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of cattle ■were taken, and Timiir stajed u'pon tli> r;' zr-.i\r until 
evening, in order that the booty might be feirly 1 - r. ■ ir i, and 
each man get hia share. Every man got as n * . - - : - raid 
take care of. That night they encampei in t?ie v.ll. • In the 
jungles there were many monkey^ and when r i::' t jl they 
entered the camp and earriel oST the thing-* of* r.-- = Jl'eri, In 
the course of one month, from the loth o: Ju:ri .s,.' ar, ..ai. ^hen 
Timur was between the mountains Si-tai.k n:. 1 the 

16th of Jumada-3 sani, when he arriv-I a: -J I'lin.j he had 
twenty conflicts with the infidels anl took «eT:n t -rrr:-.=-i~. each 
of them a Khaihar in strength These rbrts w-rc = t-iitei one 
or tvio pafasnng% apart, and their occupants were afi st war with 
each other. In the davs of the old Sultans tl.-v had nail the 

« b J 

jizya, but they had broken away from their "llerhor.h to the 
sovereigns of Islam, and would not no.** i-.y *. >- t ix. so the 
slaughter and plunder of them was lawful and h'.niluh'r- One 
of these fortresses belonged to Shaikhu. a r-lat-on ->t' Malik 
Shaikh Kdkar,^ and he, by means of a fe'v INIpsuImdns who 
dwelt there, had induced the inhabitants to make sahunssion to 
Timiir, and outwardly to admit their Buhicction. But proofs of 
their aversion and hatred soon become apparei.t. tor wliuii the 
ransom money was assessed upon them, they mal.- all sorts 
of excuses and evasions. One of Timiir’s thereupon 

resorted to a clever stratagem. He gave orders that cast-off 
clothes and old bows should be accepted in payment of the 
ransom, and as he offered a good price for thc'-e things of little 
value, they brought forth their damaged -weapoim of all descrip- 
tions and sold them for a high jirice. By this sharp device they 
were led to strip themselves of their arms, so that they had no 
weapons left. After this an imperial order was issued that forty 
persons should be sent in to be the servants {Ihuddm) of Hindu 
Shah, the treasurer, one of his majesty’s courtiers. Tlie infidels 
resisted tins order, and killed some Musulinfius. It thus became 
necessary for the soldiers of the Faith to exact vengeance. They 


' Or *' Sbaikba Kiitarl.' 
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assaulted the fort and took it. 2,000 infidels were put to the 
sword, and the ntitoke of their consuming goods rose from their 
roofs to the sky.’ 

Of these foifs. .he fort of Deo Raj and five others were all 
taken; and in a short time the country was cleansed from the 
wickedness of the idolaters and infidels. The foundations of 
idolatry were uprooted, and the basis of the true religion and 
law was firmly laid. 

Inroads into tfui territory of Jammii. 

When Timur had completed hia campaign in the Siwalik, he 
resolved to march against the country of J ammu. On the 16th 
Jumada-I 4khir he left the village of lUansar. After a march of 
six hos, he arrived and encamped near the village of B4ila, in the 
Jammu territory. On the same day he sent Amir Shaikh Mu- 
hammad Aikutmiir and other officers against that village. The 
men of Rdila were very brave, and they had some strong jungles. 
They placed palisades {chnpar) along vhe edges, and then stood 
ready to fight and slay. The brave warriors of Isldm were about 
to attack them without hcsiiation, when an order arrived from 
Timur ordering the assault to be postponed till the morrow, as 
he himself intended to be nresent. 

4 , 

On the 17th uuin&da-l dkhK Timur mounted hia horse and 
arranged hia forces in order of battle, with right wing, left wing, 
and centre. Tho soldiers raised their war-cry, which resounded 
to the sky, and the infidels on hearing it were filled with terror 
and fled to the woods, abandoning their village. Thither the 
soldiers pursued them, and {lulling up the palisades they took 
their post on the border of tho jungle, while other soldiers 
plundered the village in safety, (xreat quantities of grain and 
fodder were secured, sufficient to supply the wants of the army. 

' The editor of the t'erised 2US iere adds ■ ** The writer of these sheets considers 
although historians have credited the story of the people of the fort having 
Iwonght out all their arms and sold them to pay the ransom^ still It does not appear 
to so probable as they represent it There were quite sufficient prooft of the 
P **^ * * ? ^ iMid faith, and rebeUioun spirit of the uthdels. God knows the troth.'* 
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On the same day the army marched four kos and encamped. It 
was then joined by Uljah Tamur Tunkatdr, and Fuldd, and by 
Prince Bustam’s confidant Zainu-d din, who had been sent as 
ambassadors on the part of Timur from Dehli to Kashmir. 
They brought with them letters to Timur from Iskandar Shdh, 
king of Kashmir, and were attended by ambassadors from him. 
The letters were presented, and Timur was informed that the 
king made his submission and had come as far as the village of 
Jah&n.^ At this stage Mauland Nuru-d din, the ambassador, 
represented to his majesty that the officers of the Exchequer had 
called upon his master for a contribution of 30,000 horses and 
100,000 duruats of gold, each durust weighing two and a half 
miakdls. He (the Sh4h) had therefore gone to Kashmir to 
endeavour to provide for this demand, and would return when 
ready to discharge it. When Timur heard of this, he disap- 
proved of the demand made by his revenue officers, saying that 
they had pressed too heavily on Sh&h Iskandar, and had 
demanded more than the country of Kashmir could furnish. It 
was unjust and improper to demand fi’om any country more than 
its extent and resources could pay. The ambassadors represented 
the ready submission of Shah Iskandar, and Timur was pleased 
to act liberally towards him. He ordered the ambassadors to 
return to their master, and tell him on no account to fail in obey- 
ing the orders he should receive. On the following day, 18th 
Jumada-1 fikhir, the ambassadors were sent back, with the faithful 
Zaiuu-d din, with directions that in twenty-eight days from that 
date he should come and wait upon Timur on the banks of the Indus. 

Near this camp there was a village, at the foot of a mountain, in 
which were many people. The soldiers attacked it, put the 
Hindus to the sword, and set fire to the village. They carried 
off plenty of grain and fodder. On the same day, in the after- 
noon, they attacked two other villages which were near, and again 
found abundance of provisions, which they carried off. In this 

' VanantB, '‘J’ah6ii,” “Cliab&n,’’ “J&iytii.’' The real came appears to be 
Jabhtji. See pp. 470, 475, and 621. 
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match Ara-tamurj one of the emperor’s officers, was wounded with 
an arrow. On the 19th, Timur marched again a distance of font 
m &re jiarataugi through a well-cultivated country, where plen^ 
of pasture was found for the horses. On the 20th, the army 
marched towards the town of Jammu, which is situated in a 
where the river Jammu rises. The amy passed the riyer 
aeretal times, and encamped at the foot of a mountain on the 
left of the town of Jammii. On the right was the village of 
Hand. These places where inhabited by robust, tall, and power- 
fill Hindus ; brave but ignorant. They considered their moun- 
tains and jungles to Le so strong and secure that they could not 
be penetrated, and they sent off their wives and children thither. 
The rdf, with a force of bold and fearless men, had taken his stand 
in a strong position on the mountain, where they discharged their 
arrows and kept on shouting like dogs baying the moon. Timfir 
resolved to proceed against them by stratagem, so he gave order* 
that they should be left alone, and that the village of Mand 
ahould be attacked. The soldiers accordingly plundered that 
village, and as they were returning they entered the town of 
Jatnmd, and carried off a large quantity of grain and prorisions. 
Timdr then ordered several regiments of active men to place 
themselves in ambush in the groves, and to remain there while 
he marched away with the (rest of the) army. On the 21st he 
passed the river of Jammii, and marching four kos through culti- 
vated lands, he encamped in a pasturage on the banks of the 
river Chindwa.* When he had left the valley of Jammu and Manu, 
the Hindus, like foxes, thinking that the mighty lion had left 
the field, came out of their holes in the jungle, quite unaware of 
the ambuscade prepared for them. They were suddenly assailed 
by the concealed troops, who put numbers of them to the sword. 
Danlat-tamur Tawachi and Husain Malik Kuchin made the rdi 
of Jammu prisoner, with fifty of his infidels, and brought them to 
Timfir [wAo praised his officers and gave thanks to God.'\ These 
men were put in chains and bonds, but the rdi, who was wounded, 

* Sj\i^ See p. 472, *upri. 
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On the same day the army marched four kos and encamped. It 
was then joined by l/ljah Tamur Tunkatdr, and Fuldd, and by 
Prince Bustam’s confidant Zainu-d din, who had been sent as 
ambassadors on the part of Timtir fi-om Dehli to Kashmir. 
They brought with them letters to Timur from Iskandar Shdh, 
king of Kashmir, and were attended by ambassadors from him. 
The letters were presented, and Timur was informed that the 
king made his submission and had come as far as the village of 
Jahdn.^ At this stage Mauland Kuru-d din, the ambassador, 
represented to his majesty that the officers of the Exchequer had 
called upon his master for a contribution of 30,000 horses and 
100,000 duruats of gold, each durust weighing two and a half 
miskdls. He (the Shdh) had therefore gone to Kashmir to 
endeavour to provide for this demand, and would return when 
ready to discharge it. When Timiir heard of this, he disap- 
proved of the demand made by his revenue officers, saying that 
they had pressed too heavily on Sh&h Iskandar, and had 
demanded more than the country of Kashmir could famish. It 
was unjust and improper to demand from any country more than 
its extent and resources could pay. The ambassadors represented 
the ready submission of Shah Iskandar, and Timur was pleased 
to act liberally towards him. He ordered the ambassadors to 
return to their master, and tell him on no account to fail in obey- 
ing the orders he should receive. On the following day, 18th 
Jumida-1 ikhir, the ambassadors were sent back, with the faithful 
Zatuu-d din, with directions that in twenty-eight days ffiom that 
date he should come and wait upon Timur on the banks of the Indus. 

Hear this camp there was a village, at the foot of a mountain, in 
which were many people. The soldiers attacked it, put the 
Hindus to the sword, and set fire to the village. They carried 
off plenty of grain and fodder. On the same day, in the after- 
noon, they attacked two other villages which were near, and again 
found abundance of provisions, which they carried off. In this 

* VariantB, **J'ah&D/' “Ghab&n/' The real name appears to be 

Jabhbn. Bee pp. 470, 476, and 621. 
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march Ara-tamur, one of the emperor’s officers, was wounded with 
an arrow. On the 19th, Timur marched again a distance of four 
or G.ve parasangs through a well-cultivated country, where plenty 
of pasture was found for the horses. On the 20th, the army 
marched towards the town of Jammu, which is situated in a 
valley where the river Jammu rises. The army passed the river 
several times, and encamped at the foot of a mountain on the 
left of the town of Jammu. On the right was the village of 
Manu. These places where inhabited by robust, tall, and power- 
ful Hindus ; brave but ignorant. They considered their moun- 
tains and jungles to be so strong and secure that they could not 
be penetrated, and they sent off their wives and children thither. 
The rdl, with a force of bold and fearless men, had taken his stand 
in a strong position on the mountain, where they discharged their 
arrows and kept on shouting like dogs baying the moon. Timdr 
resolved to proceed against them by stratagem, so he gave ordera 
that they should be left alone, and that the village of Mand 
should be attacked. The soldiers accordingly plundered that 
village, and as they were returning they entered the town of 
Jammd, and carried off a large quantity of grain and provisions. 
Timur then ordered several regiments of active men to place 
themselves in ambush in the groves, and to remain there while 
he marched away with the (rest of the) army. On the 21st ha 
passed the river of Jammu, and marching four kos through culti- 
vated lands, he encamped in a pasturage on the banks of the 
river Chindwa.‘ When he had left the valley of Jammd and Mand, 
the Hindus, like foxes, thinking that the mighty lion had left 
the field, came out of their holes in the jungle, quite unaware of 
the ambuscade prepared for them. They were suddenly assailed 
by the concealed troops, who put numbers of them to the sword. 
Daulat-tamur Tawachi and Husain Malik Kuchin made the rdi 
of Jammu prisoner, with fifty of his infidels, and brought them to 
Timdr \who praised his officers and gave thanks to These 

men were put in chains and bonds, but the rdi, who was wounded. 
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extraordinaiT that the waters of so great a river all apringfoi 
one aoorce, which source is situated in this conntry itself, and ii 
called Yir. • • * This river, after passing frum the coDlinead 
Kashmir, 13 known by different names in different places. Firs 
it is called Dandana, then Jamd. Above llultan it joins tie 
Chindwa, and the two flow together past that city, and belos it 
join the river ItdiTi, which piaases on the other side of the dly, 
Afterwards the river Biyah joins them, and the united streams 
pass by TJoh and join the Sind or Indus. • * • On the 29lh 
Timur marched from Jabhan, a distance of four kos, and tliea 
encamped on the banks of the Dandana. He ordered a bridge 
to be thrown over the river, which was a great relief to the 
infantry, both Turks and Tijiks. • * • 

Return of Timur to hia capital. 

On the last day of Jam£da-1 dkhir, Tlmdr set out in advance 
of his army towards Samarkand, He marched twenty kos dom 
the river Dand4na to the village of Sambast, belonging to the 
Jdd mountains. On the 1st Eajab he proceeded to the vicinity of 
the fort of Baruja, and there halted ; but on the same day, in , 
the afternoon, he monnted his horse and entered the desert called 
Chol'i Jaldll. Making all possible speed, be came out of the 
desert in the evening, and encamped by the side of a pool 
(fnaghdk) which still retained some of the waters of the rainy 
season. This place is three kos distant from Baruja. On the 
2nd Hajab, at breakfiist time, he reached the river Sind. The 
officers who had been appointed to guard the way from Naghaz 
to Bind had built a bridge with tripod trestles over the river. 
Timur passed over this bridge, and rested on the bank of the 
river till noon, Amir AUah-ddd was left in charge of the bridge, 
to keep it for the transit of the baggage and the army coming 
np behind. In the afternoon Timur marched ten hot, and then 
OBcamped, and inarching again on the dth he made a day’s jonney 
toBdad. 
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A— POEMS OF AMPB KHUSE[r. 


[He following analyses of some of the poetic^ works of A^nfr 
Khnsru, with the copious extracts, are all the work of Sir H. Elliot 
Mi« Blochmann, the present learned and active secretary of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, has just declared that “ it would be of 
interest to examine Khusru’s Kliazdinn-l fviuh and the Kirdnu-s 
Sa'dain &om a historical point of view.” ' That examination Sir 
H. Elliot made twenty-five years ago, nor did he confine his investi- 
gations to these two works of the great poet. He carefully perused 
other poems of this most copious writer. By his brief abstracts 
he has given » general notion of the character and contents of each 
work, and he has translated those passages which have an historical 
interest 


b 

p 


In the notice preceding the extracts from the Tdrikh-i ’AJdi {tuprd, 
p 67), he has given a short account of the author, and of that prose 
work, which after all is more of a poem than a history. Amir 
Khusru, the “Parrot of Hind,” whose name was Yaminu-d din 
Muhammad Hasan, was one of the most prolific poets that the world 
has ever produced, for he is said to hove left behind him “some 
half million of verses.”® Without answering for the accuracy of 
this prodigious number, a mere glance at the list of his productions,, 
or a perusal of the following extracts, will establish tho boundless 
fertiliiy of his muse. Ho wus boin in 661 A.n. (1253 a.b.), and 
died in 725 h. (1325 a.d.). His father was a military chief, and he 
himself was attached to the Court “ Ho lived in a stirring time,” 
when the Mughals were making reiterated efforts to work tlieir way 
into India. He fell a prisoner into their hands, as we have been 
told by Bami (auprd, p. 122), and the frequent references made to him 
hgr that author prove the esteem and honour in which he was held.] 


> 70110101, No. 1. 1870. > CovnOI, Joum. As. Soo. Bong., xziz. p. 828. 
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1. KIE/finJ-S SA’DAm OF AMl'H FEUSRir. ' 

[“ He Conjunction of tie Two Auipicions Planet's, ’ tho poem b 
wMoh Xhusru celebrates the meeting of Suit in Gai-kubau, wthhii 
father, Nisiru-d din, Sultan of Bengal. This poem Mas oompley 
in Bamazan G88 n. (September, 1289 a.d.). "Prufcs^'i Cowell ks 
given an account of it, with some specimers;. in iho Joiiin il of tii6 
Auiatio Society of Bengal for 1860, and ft m ih&t rutide the fol. 
lowing criticisms aro quoted: “The siylo r.i rue pjcm lasofall 
Khusru's works) is full of exaggeratiou aan me t,.pL irical descrip- 
tion but the facts of rho hiutory are geneull , g m j niLh tolerabk 
fidelity. In fact, few hi£toric.<l poems in au_ ^ adbeie more 

cloaelv to the actual order and ch tractor of riie ovei r- and whea 
we compare Ferishta’s recount with the p i ision, we are 

struck by their great agreemoct in the mam i urn's " " E -ery ncra 

and then, at the end of many of the chapti*®. there is ghena 
ghazal, which is supposed to espies® the poef'- L‘ I'ti.,', rmieuporaij 
with that part of the stoiy v.-hieh has fuct been di 'luI ed, eorm.thmg 
like the songs introduced bei iten he paits of Tciipj'on s Pnucees 
These ghazals are in yarious metres, and ser^e pdmiiablyto diversify 
the poem, while at the same tin^e they form a aain ng commtntai}, 
like the choruses of a Greek play, on the pxogn ss of 'he OLtion, and 
the hopes and fears which it may be supposed to jvcito m the imads 
of the spectators. The poet, having actually been pri-'seut thiough- 
out the campaign, is in this way enabled to throw himself into the 
scene, and we have thus an interesting m:xtnie 'C the epic and lyric 
elements, each portion of the action being repieseuted from an 
objective and subjective point of view.”] 

ASSIBACX. 

Praise of God and the Prophet, and panegyric >Apoa Ma’izzu-d 
din Kai-kubdd, king by virtue of three desoeuta : the first Irom 
Sultan Shamsu-d din Altamsh, the grandfather of his grandmother , 
the second firom Wasiru-d din. Mahmdd Shah, the father of his grand- 
mother; the third from Ghiyfisn-d din Balban, bis grandfather. 
Praise of the city of Dohli, which has throe large forts sad thirteen 
gates ; of the mujid-i Jama' and its lofty minaret, built by Sbamsu-d 
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dm; of the Eauz-i Shamsi, the terrace and dome which are in the 
centre of the Eavi. Praise of Hindustan, and the inhahitants of 
L Jtehli, its learned doctors, poets, singers, and chiefs. 

When Sultan Kai-fcubad succeeded his grandfather Balban on the 
throne in h. 686, there were nearly five thousand nohles in attend- 
tnee upon him, mth an army of one hundied thousand men. His 
kingdom extended from the borders of Bengal to the river Sind. 
Upon receiving the news of his accession. Ins father, Baghia Ehan, 
the son of Balban, advanced from his oaivt.-i. Lakhnauti, to Oudh, 
with a powerful amiy, had the Vnvibn d in his name, and pro- 
idaimed himself huig undei' tlio title oi 2" iru-d din Sultan.^ 

Eai-kubad, on receiving inrelligence oi ii.s father’s having marched 
to Oudh, ordered his officers to collect .ui .inny, wMeli amounted to 
erne hundred thousand horsemen. I'e despatched his orders to 
every country, he summoned a clikf non. everj’ city. The nobles 
of the land wero assembled log< tbor . JIttliJcs, Kk/ius, Princes, and 
Kings ; all the swordsmen of the couniiy of Hind, all the spear- 
men of tho province of Sind. The horsemen wero so many that 
Ehaapas were of no consideration, and Pdtks and Afghans were 
without number.” 

“ On the forenoon of Monday, at the close of the month Zi-1 hij, 
the victorious banners were displayed, and tlio moon-standard was 
exalted to the heavens. Tho king rode out from his fortunate 
palace, preceded by tho star-banner and the cow-tail.” Ilia right 
wing was at Tilpat, his left wing at Indai pat, and tho Fdtgdh~i khd$ 
at Sirri, and his elephants occupied a breadth of throe miles at 
Hapdr. The king mounted his horse and went to Kilokharr to 
hunt. Praise of the new palace which lie built there on the hank 
of the Jumna, and a description of the festivities he enjoyed there, 
and the charms of the season of autumn 

The Mughal Invasion. 

“The king was thus enjoying himself at this season, when the 
rqioit of a Mughal invasion fell upon the earth. Several messengers 

' About this period tbo title of Defeuder of tho Faith” appears to havo been a 
&Tourite urith Kings, "Wo find Kliusrfi m the Diiedn called IViatu-l hayut, speak- 
tag of Balban as bibsiru-d dtn, wliich was the distinctive title of hia predecessor. 
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arrived swift as aa arrow ftom a bow, and kissed the ground likei 
barb, reporting that the Mughals had arrived from beyond ib 
border, with an army as dense as the sands of the desert, and faH - 
tnons as boiling water in a cauldron ; the people of that oounlry 
were ground down to the dust, and slaughter accompanied the dera. 
tators wherever they want. The impetuous torrent of invasion 
swept on, and the inhabitants of Lahnur (Lahore) fled to Multin." 

"When the king learnt from his messengers the disobedience of 
those wretches, he laughed bitterly like a lion in anger, and ex- 
claimed, ‘This is indeed ridiculons that, during my reign, foreignen 
should date to make a commotion in my cradle. If my holy wanion 
should not be able to protect me, infidels may well commit their 
ravages in my country. Dominion over all the world is mine, why , 
should I feel any anxiety about the designs of others ? What will 
the people of every kingdom say ? I am king, and destroy the forh 
of enemies. How can the owl dare with long talons to snatch prey 
from the nest of the falcon ? A dog may be very bold after a deer, ' 
but how can he contend with a lion ? It is I who take every year 
&om the rdia of Hind tribute in elepbants and money. SometimeB 
I pay my army by assignments upon Gujarat, sometimes upon 
Deogir.' All my swift horses I obtain from Tilang, all my vigorous 
elephants from Bengal. Treasures of mine a're deposited in Malva 
and JAjnagar. My tnnics are obtained from Khita, the borders of 
Chin are tied in my waistband. Shall I take the cotton from my 
ears and attend to this perfidious tribe with their quilted dresses ? 
The bones of their army will I pound into flocks of cotton. Though 
their hordes be like ants and locusts, I shall tread them under foot 
like insects on the road. My heart disposes me to leap from my 
throne and lay the head of Kara Khan beneath my feet ; but again 
I should feel foul scorn that my sword should be tarnished witli ths 
blood of a dog. No one would condescend to shoot tm arrow ats 
dead body; it is only a pellat-bsU that is fit for such vile gams 
as this.’ 

"When he had finished these words, the wise 'A'riz summonsd 
the army. The king said, ‘ I desire that thirty thousand serviceable 

* This is also so spelt by Badr«Chtcb, and is the usual mode adopted by Khiart 
and othw vilten of this period. It in also antboriced by coins. 
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oavdiy may told off for the pursuit of the Mughals. At the 
head of them set the swordsman, Bdrbak Khan-i Johan, the active 
jefeatei of armies.’ Then the wise ’AVtz, by order of the Shdh, 
letadhed the army in pursuit of tl;.e enemy. The Bdrbak took post 
in the centre, and prepared for fight, and a hundred chiefs of lofty 
riatme were xmder his orders, o « « They proceeded from place to 
llaee with such expedition that they outstripped the morning breeze, 
la that country not a name or vestige remained of any building 
where the vile feet of the Mughals had trod. From the boundary 
gf gomdna as for as Lahnur (Lahore), not a house was left standing 
ezoept at Easur.” 

The Mughal Army Repulsed. 

"'When the army of Islam reached its destination, it .was as a 
fiver watering a thirsty soil, for the deserted country was again 
inhabited, and when the ungodly infidels heard of its arrival, they 
fled swifter than on arrow from a bow. They turned away from 
their plunder to flight, and thought themselves fortunate in escaping 
with their lives. Notwithstanding that Tamur exhibited activity 
and strength, he became soft as wax. though as firm as steel.' 
Ssrmak, Kili, Ehajlak, and Baidfi, fled away hastily and shamelessly 
all of them, as if a stone had fallen among a brood of chickens. The 
whole tribe turned up their garments and fled to the foot of the 
hflls in all directions. The Mughals turned their backs to the ad- 
vandng army, and when their faces were seen they were black and 
harsh. Bdxbak was behind them with relentless revenge, putting 
all to the sword who fell in his way. <> o o Their cheeks were as 
broad as an inverted howl, and their eyes and heads looked as if 
they hod been bathed in gore, o o o The army of Islam in pur- 
suit dyed the hills like tulips with their blood. Some few 6f these 
ass-bodied fools managed to effect their escape, but the rest, both 
'ild ai)d young, were put to the sword, or taken captive. E[han-i 
Jahan returned happy and triumphant. He bound the Mughal 
captives in a string, and led them camel-hearted like a drove of 
sfliQBe quadrupeds. Not one of those marauding Turks was slain 
hntil the skin had been flayed from his head.” 

'In allosion to the name of TamCr, which in Turk! means iron. 
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“■When the world had derived benefit from this viutoTy, tin 
leader of the army indulged in wine. He convened (in assembly, 
after the manner of the Haianians, and the golden goblets ciroulatel 
freely. A drop of fragrant wine was first poured on the earth. 
The barial and the timbrel resounded. Many presents were giveu 
to his friends and to the soldiers, and many excuses were offered on 
their part. Every one arose from that assembly happy and rejoiced, 
and toot the way to their own homes. "When the guests had all 
departed, the master of the revels sat down to drink r'nne A few 
of his intimate friends were invited to this private feast- The irae, 
which quivered in the cup like the heart of an infidel, a^us drunk off 
in the name of the King of Islam.” 

In celebration of Spring — ^The festival of the new j'ear. — The five 
royal umbrellas, black, red, white, green, and rose colour- 

The king set out for his Eastern expedition in ths middle of 
Eabi’u-1 av^-wal, 687 n The first march, was mode fium the Nov 
City to the borders of Tilpat and Afglianpur. On the army’s return 
from, ttie exjieiViiiOii agaimi Wie 'Mngbaia, fne beety 
were presented before the Sultan, Tatiri horses, and other rarities. 

Betcription of tho 2raghah. 

“ Barbak advanced straight to tbo place of salutation, and bowinj 
his body, brought his forehead to the eafth I''rom the commoo 
soldier to the lord of tymbals, all obtained tho honour of kissinj 
hands, and received royal rewards without measure for their ser- 
vices, — standards of golden cloth, horses, and other rarities. There 
were more than a thousand Tatar infidels and warriors of other 
tribes, riding on camels, groat commanders in battle, all with sted- 
like bodies clothed in cotton ; with faces like fire, I'fth caps of 
sheep-skin, with their heads shorn. Their eyes wero ®o narrow 
and piercing that they might have bored a hole in a bro^ou vessel. 
Their stink was more horrible than their colour. Their faces were 
set on their bodies as if they hod no neck. Their cheeks resemUed 
soft leathern bottles, full of wrinkles and knots. Their noses ex- 
tended from choek to cheek, and their mouths firom obeek-bone to 
oheek-bone. Tlieir nostrils resembled rotten graves, an^ from 
the hair descended as for as the lips. Their moustachss were of 


i 
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extravagant length. They had hut scanty beards about their chins. 
Their chests, of a colour half black, half white, were so covered with 
lice, that they looked like sesame growing on a had soil. Their 
whole body, indeed, was covered with these insects, and their skin 
as rough-grained as chagreen leather, fit only to be converted into 
shoes. They devoured dogs and pigs with their nasty teeth.” 

“ I have heard another story about them, that what one man 
vomits another eats, but this is no great wonder, for they are Turks 
of Eai.‘ Their origin is derived fiom dogs, hut they have larger 
hones. The king marvelled at their beastly countenances, and said, 
that Grod had created them out of hell -fire. They looked like so 
many white demons, and the people fled from them everywhere in 
affright” 

Their PuMishment. 

When they were carried out from the royal presence they were 
put to the slaughter. “Spears without number bore their heads 
aloft, and looked denser than a foiest of bamboos;” others were 
trodden to death by elephants. After several had been slaughtered 
in this manner, “ the remnant were reserved to be paraded about 
firom city to city ; sometimes they had respite, at others punish- 
ment.” The king then called for wine, and devoted himself, as 
esoal, to pleasure and revelry. 

The armiee of Behh and Bengal advance to the Ghdgra. 

“The country-conquering army advanced, and heaven and earth 
became as one through the dust which arose.” After two marches 
the Jumna was crossed at Jewar, “ which place, from the encamp- 
ing of the army, was denuded of corn and grass.” Baibak was 
appointed to the command, and he arrived with the army on the 
banks of the Sard (Sarju). IIo was joined by Chhivjjd, the Khan 
of Earra, at the head of several thousand horsemen, and by the 
Ehdn of Oudh and his party. 

When Nasiru-d din, the King of the East, who was encamped on 
file other side of the river, heard of his arrival, he sent Shamsu-d 

' Ueaning both “ vomit ** and ** a tribe of Mughals.** In the next line, dogs 
bean the same equivoeal meaning, there being bIbo a Mughal tribe of .Sag. It seemB 
stnmge that the author should sometimes confound the Tuiks and Mughals. In Bomt 
Pusages he diBcrimmates very accurately hotween them. 

TOL lU, 


84 
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din Dabu -with a message inviting to peace, but he returned wiflioiit 
effecting anything. Description of the hot season. 

Mu’izzu-d din Eai-kubad, on his arrival from Dehli, pitched hii 
camp at Oudh (Ajudhya), on the bank of the Ghagra Nisirn-d 
din, &om the opposite side, sent his chamberlain to deliver a mu- 
sage to Kai-kubad, who, by way of intimidation, himself dischargjd 
an arrow at him, which induced him to return to his master nitb- 
out crossing the river, at which the King of the East was mnch 
grieved and angered. 

Next day the King of the East sent another officer to convey i 
threatening message, mentioning, amongst other things, the nnmbei 
and power of his elephants. He was answered by the son in a 
similar spirit. 

He then tried the effect of sending a message of reconciliatioa, 
and requesting an interview, which was acoeded to. The King of 
the East sent his youngest son, Eni-kaus, to Eai-kubad, with jeweh 
and elephants. < In return, Eai-kubad sent his own son, Eaioman, 
accompanied by the ’A'riz, with some rare presents. 

Intervienoi letwten the Father and Son. 

Each is invited by the other to ascend the throne. The son said 
to the father, “ Here is the throne, it is thy seat, I am a slave ready 
to obey orders.” The father said to the eon, •' This is a mistake, it 
is of you that this honour is worthy.” Again, the son said to the 
father. “ Advance and ascend, for the throne will be exalted by thy 
presence.” Again, the father said to the son, “ Oh, thou that wearest 
a crown, my empire will be established through the credit of thy 
name.” 

“ Long they continued in this gentle altercation, and no one could 
see the step of either advance. And when the father sow that the 
respect of his son exceeded all bounds, he said, ‘ I have one desim 
near to my heart, and, thanks be to God, that it now approaches 
fulfilment, and that is, oh, fortunate one, that I may place thee oa 
the throne with my own hand ; because thou didst ascend the throne 
in my absence, and I was not there to take thy hand, though, it is 
true, thou hadst no need of my aid, for by thy own power didst then 
establish thyself in the kingdom.” 
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“He then seized hie son’s hand, and seated him on the throne, and 
when he had descended again from it, he stood with his hands 
joined, and all were astonished at the scene. The son sat but a short 
time on the throne, when he descended, and approached his father. 
The ofiScers of state stood on each side, holding trays of jewels in 
their hands, which they poiired upon idle heads of the two kings, and 
the ground before them was strewed with rubies, pearls, sU'ver, and 
gold.” 

When the father had confirmed the possession of his son upon the 
throne, he exclaimed with a loud voice before the assembled throng, 
“This day enough has been accomplished, to-morrow we will con- 
vene another assembly. Thanks be to God, that I liave attained my 
wishes, and I have seen the desire of my heart accomplished ! ” Ho 
then kissed his son’s head, and rctmued iii his boat to the other side 
of the river, and again the son filled his own boat with a flood (of 
wine). A torrent flowed from the ocean of wine, and all immersed 
themselves in it till they became drunk, and lost all respect for their 
king, as well as their own senses. 

Next day, the Sultan Selected some horses, and sent them as a 
present to his son, and at night the E.ing of the East again em- 
barked on a boat, and visited Kai-kubad. A full description of the 
festivities on the occasion. The father gave the son a valuable 
Bengal elephant, “a jewelled crown, lofty on all sides,” and “a 
throne made of wood, but covered with gold, standing on four feet, 
with supports for the arms of the king.” The crown was placed 
upon the son’s head, and they sat together upon the throne. 

The father requested fioin his son the gift of a white canopy and 
black cap, both of which liad been used by Balban. These were 
promised to him, and he retired, declaring his intention of returning 
the next day. The Sultan then returned to his usual enjoyments. 

Next morning, the Sultan sent the white canopy and block cap to 
his father, and the bearer was rewarded with a robe of honour and 
presents. 

In the evening, the father again embarked on a boat, to have an 
interview with his son, when he took occasion to instil into his ears 
good advice respecting the future management of his country, and 
xetumed at midnight to his own camp. 
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The next day, both armies prepared to return to their respectife 
countries, “ The army of the east, towards the east, the army of 
the west, marched towards the west.” An affectionate interview 
first took place between the two kings, and they finally parted fern 
each other. No one else was allowed to be present. A bridge wai 
made over the river, to facilitate communication between the two 
armies. Deep grief was expressed on both sides, on taking leave, 
and, locked in each other’s arms, the father reiterated the advic# 
he had before given. On the departure of his father, the son solaced 
his woes by drinking wine. 

As the rainy season had commenced, and the river Gh%ra begai 
to rise, the Sultan’s army moved from the bank of the river towards 
Oudh, and encamped at Kautpur. Khan-i Jahan was appointed to 
the government of Oudh, and directed to remain there. 


Tim Auiltor speaks of himself. 

“ I, who had been in the service of Khan-i Jahan, previous to this, 
received from kim now greater kindness than ever. He took me to 
Oudh with him, and treated me with such consideration, that I 
forgot my own country. There I remained with him two years, 
and knew no sorrow or want. I left my family, to attach myself to 
him. My mother, who was old, and always telling her heads, 
remained at Dehli, distressed at my absence. Night and day ahe 
was sorrowful that this worthless person was not near her, and used 
always to write letters inviting me to return. Though my heart 
was wounded at her grief, I did not like to ask her to come to me. 


When I was deeply grieved at these perpetual remonstrances, ana 
my heart was greatly unsettled, I mentioned the ciroumstanoes to my 
master, and showed him my mother’s letters. He, with his usual 
greatness, granted my request, and allowed me leave to return to 
my home, and sent me two trays of gold to enable me to proceed on 
my journey, which I prosecuted with the rapidity of an arrow, as 


my mothor*B grief had filled my heart Tvith anxiety. 

“I had travelled a whole month, without drawing rein, and ar- 
rived in the month of Zi’l-Ka’da at the city. Smiling like a flow^ 
in a garden, I visited my friends, and thus fulfilled my 
desire, and was restored to life after death. I placed Jny h® 
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the feet of my mother, who, when she saw me, embraced me witli 
tears in her eyes, and when relieved from her solicitude, fulfilled tho 
vows which she had made, in consideration of my safe return.” 

“Two days after, the news of my arrival was conveyed to the king, 
and the chamberlain came to call me to his presence. I went and 
placed my face upon the earth, while my heart was in trepidation. I 
drew out from my waistband the panegyric I had written, and read 
it out with a loud voice. The king was greatly pleased at my verses, 
and honoured me in the eyes of my companions. He treated me 
with great kindness, and gave me a dress of honour of his own 
wearing, and two bags of dirhams, and enrolled me amongst his special 
attendants. My heart was replete with joy, and my poor house was 
filled with gold. His majesty said, ‘ Oh, most perfect of poets, 
whose very crumbs other poets are glad to pick up, if you will, the 
wish of my heart can be accomplished. I will give you as much as 
you like, and no desire of yours shall be left ungratified.’ I bowed 
to tho ground, and replied, ‘ Oh, king, what am I capable of, but 
writing a few laudatory verses, that I should be treated with such 
condescension ? Tour majesty bestows everything upon the needy ; 
what need then can you have of such poor services as mine ? My 
imagination is not lively, and I have no accomplishment, but that of 
being able to write some indifferent Persian. If the wish of his 
majesty can be gratified by such poor attainments, 1 am ready to 
be honoured with his commands.’ ” 

“When I had thus offered my excuses to the king, he thus ad- 
dressed me : ‘ It is my desire, that yon should undertake the trouble 
of writing in verse an account of the interview between the two 
kings, namely, my honoured father and myself.’ When he had 
said this, he pointed to the treasure before him, and told me to tetke 
it away, bestowing upon me at the same time a dress of honour.” 

He determined to effect what the king desired, and after giving tho 
Sabjeot much consideration, and secluding himself from all society, 
and trnsting in GJod, after revolving the subject in his mind for 
three months, he completed the poem in six months, in 39M verses, 
in the month of Bamazan, 688 a.h. (September, 1289 a.d.), and in 
die 86th year of his age. 

Verses upon his pen, inkstand, and paper. Entry of the king into 
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ciiy of Dehli. Conclusion, in which he expresses a hope that liu 
errors may be leniently dealt with. 


2. GHUBRATU-L-KAMAL, 

MTFTAHU-L FUTITH. 

The Ghnrratu-l-kamdl is the third and longest of the four Diudni 
of Amir Khusru. The Mifldhu-l futih ‘ is a JITasnavi included in 
the Biwdn, but most commonly considered to be a separate poem, in 
consequence of the extreme rarity of such an arrangement. I hare 
seen respectable copies of the Ghurratu-l-kamdl, in which this poem 
is included, as well as other Masnavis, from one of which the second 
extract which follows is taken ; but in a very beautiful old copy of all 
the Diwdns, in the possession of Nawab Zidu-d din Khan of Dehli, 
and which bears the seal of the Tarkhan prince, J5ni Beg, being, 
therefore, about one hundred and fifty years old, neither this not 
any other Masnavi is included. The first Dhodn of Amir Khusrii 
is the Tuhfatu-s sigkar, “the present of youth,” containing the 
poems which he wrote from the 16lh to the 19th year of his age. 
These were written in the time of Sultan Balban, and contain 
several panegyrics addressed to him. In compliment to his sovereign 
title, he here frequently assumes to himself the poetical designation 
of Sidtdni. Thus, in one passage he says : — 

Most of the kasidas in this Dlwdn, which are not devoted to the 
Sultan, were written in celebration of new year festivals and the 
'Ids, or addressed to the king’s eldest son, Nusratu-d din Sultan 
Muhammad Kaan, known better as Khiin-i Shahid, or the Martyr 
Khan, and to contemporary ministers and nobles. The Tarjis are 
addressed to the author’s spiritual teacher, Nizamu-d din Aulyt, 
Sultan Balban, and his son above named. It includes also a poem 
in praise of Malik Ikhtiyam-d din, the ’AVw. ^ 

The second Ditodn is the Wastn-l-haydi, “the middle of 1’^ 
containing the poems written from the 24:th to the 32nd year of ^ 
life. I’hese are in praise chiefly of Nizamn-d din Aulya< an 
* Them is a work of this name on moTBle, by Bhaikh ’Abdu-1 Hakk of Deb ' 
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prinoe above named, then Governor of the Panjab and Multan, who 
was dun in an action with the Mughals.at Depdlpur, at the dose 
of the year 683 h. The poet was in his service. One panegyric 
is addressed to Sultan Mu’izzu-d din Eai-kubad, and another to 
Ikhtiyaru-d-daula Chhajju Khan-i mu’azzam, the son of Eishlu Eh^, 
nephew of Sultdn Balban, and Governor of Earra Manikpur. Others 
are addressed to the ’Ariz Taja-d*din, Fathu-1 mulk Sharfu-d-din, 
Alp Eh&n Ghazi son of Azhdar Malik, Eaib Shah Malik Ikhtiyaru-d 
din ’All bin Aibak, and other nobles. 

The third Diiodn is the Ghurratu-l-kamdl, “perfect light,” con- 
taining poems written from the 34th to the 42nd year of his life. 
It opens with an interesting preface, containing some autobio- 
graphical notices, of which 1 have availed myself in another article. 
These poems comprise panegyrics upon Nizamu-d din Aulya, Sultan 
Eai-kubad, Shayista Ehan, who for a short time ruled the state in 
the name of Shamsu-d din, the son of Eai-kubad. and afterwards 
became king under the title of Jalalu-d din, Sultan Euknu-d din 
Ibr&him, youngest son of Jalalu-d din, who sat for a short time 
on the throne of Dehli after the murder of hia father Sultin ’AlAu-d 
din, IkhtiyiLru-d din ’Ali bin Aibak, Saifu-d-daula Barbak, Tfiju-d 
din. Alp Ehan Ghazi, and Taju-d-daula Malik Chhajju; an elegy 
upon the death of Ehan-i Ehanan Mahmud, Sultto Ikhtiydru-d din 
the son of Jaldlu-d din, and benedictions addressed to his other sons, 
Ehdn-i mu’azzam Arkalah Ehan and Ehan-i ’a’zam Eadr Ehdn. 
This Hitodn contains also odes on new year festivals and the 'Ida, 
and, besides the M<ianav(s mentioned above, the poet addresses one 
to his brother Zahid Ehan, descriptive of his accompanying the 
royal army in 687 h. to Oudh. Another is in praise of the palace at 
Eildkbari and of its founder Sultan Eai-kubad. Size of the work, 
4to. ; 694 pages of an average of 15 lines. 

The fourth Divodn is called the Bakiya nahiya, “the pare rem- 
nant,” containing poems written by Amir Ehusru from the 50th to 
the 64th year of his age. There are in it panegyrics on Nizdmu-d 
din Anlyd, Shaikh *Alda-d din, grandson of Shaikh Faridu-d din 
Ganj-i shakar, Sultfin ’Alau-d din, Saltan Eutbu-d din Mubarak Shah, 
Suuosu-l Hakk Khizr £Ji4n, eldest son of Sultim ’Alau-d din, 
Naairn-l-Mulk Haji, Hamidu-d-daula, Taju-d-dauIa, Fakhru-d din 
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Pnlad Tughlik, Mu’izzn-1 Hakk, A’zam Alp Khan, Malik Ikhtiyarn.d 
din Sa’df, Malik Hisamu-d din Kian-i ’a’zam and Nasiru-d din. 
There is an elegy on the Sultan’s death on the 8th of Shawwil 
715 H. and some Matnavis on the marriage of the princes and othei 
matters. 

ABSTBACT. 

Preface. 

Praise of God and the Prophet. — Panegyric upon Snltdn Jalaln-d 
din Firoz Shah Khilji. — Concise account of the four yictories of 
Firoz Shah. 

“ Hail to Sultan Firoz I 'who rapidly accomplished four -victories 
in one year. In the first victory, he made the head of one rebel roll 
upon the dust. In the second victory, he moistened the point of 
his spear with the head of a second rebel. By the third vicloiy, be 
cleansed Hindustan: from the darkness of his enemy. The fourth 
•victory was achieved in another way, when he fell like a hurricane 
on Jhain. But -what are four victories for such a hero as hie 
majesty ! ho has a thousand others in his sleeve. Long may he 
survive to rule with conquest and kingly pomp, and may the key of 
the capital of the seven climates remain secure in the hands of his 
slaves 1 ” 

Victory over Chhajfu, Governor of Karra. 

The accession of Firoz Shah to the throne of Dehli, on Tuesday, 
the 3rd of the second Jumad, 689 h. “ He despatched his orders to 
the comers of the world, and established the hhiUba on a ne'er foun- 
dation. The turbulent throughout the whole world rubbed their 
faces upon the earth in respect and obedience. They girt up their 
loins and placed their heads upon the ground, and then stood 
obedient in the audience-chamber. They proclaimed the sound of 
the Ichutba above the moon. They distributed gold in the name of 
the king of kings. They all made effort to show their obedience, 
except the faithless Chhajju, the Mir of Karra. Pride had inflated 
his brain with wind, which extinguished the light of his intel- 
lect, and a few sijpdMs from Hindustan, without any religion, had 
supported the credit of his authority. Neither fear nor hopo^^was 
able to inform them that a partiole cannot contend with the sun. 

“ The Shah received intelligence of that new disturbance, and how 
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iliat Cbliajjn waa advancing expeditiously with the Hindh thieves. 
Ontrag^ons like a male lion, he bensTne greatly perturbed, and ex- 
claimed, in the violence of his anger, ‘ Bravo I Is there any man in 
in the world who dares to raise dust in my plain ? "What weakness 
has that wretch seen in me, that he dares to peer where my arrow 
can penetrate ? If he has not seen the splendour of my sword, he 
must have heard its renown from afar. He must have heard how 
from Ghazna, Kirman, and Barghand, I have extended my conquests 
as far CU9 Darband ; how I have issued orders for the shedding of the 
Hood of my enemies, who have become like worms, when they hear 
the whizzing of my Kirmani blade ; how, at one time from the 
heads of the Mughala, I have filled my cup with blood, and stuck 
their inverted skulls upon the top of my standards ; how, at another 
time, my spears have wounded the Afghans, until the hills resounded 
with lamentations {a/ghdn) ; how, at another time, I made the blood 
flow in Jdnjuha, so that a boat might have glided within the hills 
of Jnd. The Hindus themselves cannot conceive how full I have 
made hell. "What did that ignorant thoughtless man imagine, that 
he dated advance his foot into my territory ? ’ 

"When he had thus given vent to his anger, he forthwith ordered 
the prince to advance. Arkali Khan proceeded, swift as the wind, 
accompanied by an army like a hill of steel. He then directed that 
gold, to any amount that was necessary, should be distributed to the 
army, from the treasury of his mercy. Although only eight months’ 
pay was due from the royal coffers, yet ten months’ pay was bestowed 
upon the troops. The body of each man as he carried away his 
wealth was bent down by the load, like the crescent of the new 
moon. The sipahis stood ready before the commander, as a hill of 
iron or a sea of flame.’’ ** * * “ In this order, the king of the fourth 
inhabited portion of the earth carried forth his standards outside the 
capital. He made one or two halts to adjust the affairs of the 
army.” coo 

“ The king remained in the rear, the prince was in advance. The 
kmg made two marches in one, and the prince marched even quicker. 
Mile after mile ho hastened on, and rapidly passed the Jumna and 
Qunges towards his destination,” 6uid then encamped on the bank of 
, the Bdhab. 
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The enemy was encamped on the opposite side,- and had seized all 
the boats on the river, but “ the royal army crossed the river on a 
few boats, called zauraka, like the wind, and spread confusion throng 
the camp of the enemy. They fell on the evil-disposed crowd, and 
dyed the earth everywhere with their blood. When they were 
satiated with that victory, they returned in triumph. On their 
arrival, they placed their beads on the ground in token of respect, 
and proclaimed the first victory of the king, who rewarded them with 
gifts beyond calculation. ® In the depth of night that stony-hearted 
rebel, oppressed with grief, fled towards the hills, leaving his camp 
on the bank of the river, and took the road of Jubala. The com- 
mander remained two days plundeiring the camp, and then, hastening 
in pursuit, came up to them while retreating in confusion.” <* * * 

“ In the Centro of the line was the great Arkali Khan, whose stan- 
dards were united with victory.” Mir Mubarak Barbak commanded 
the right wing, and Malik Mahmud the left. On the left near the 
prince, was Malik Fakhr Dawwal, and Mu’azzam Ahmad on his right 

In the front of the array were two champions, the nephews of 
the king : one Malik Eatlagh-tigfn, “ who could split a spear with 
an arrow ; ” ‘ tho other ’Alau-d din. Another attendant was his son 
Kaji ; another, Kiki Malik, the governor of Kol ; another was Malik 
Nusrat Mu’azzam, the chief ddwat-ddr. The contending parties 
fought the whole day, “ during which the sword found no rest,” and 
at night the Khan of Karra, hearing that the king himself was on 
the point of joining the prince’s army, fled with a few attendants to 
Inji, concealing his departure by the heating of drums, as if he was 
preparing to renew the combat on the morrow. 

His army, thus deserted by its leader, came over to the king and 
begged forgiveness. Some were bound as prisoners, and some kept 
under surveillance, but the rest were admitted into the favour of 
the king. 

Vietory over Alp Ghdal.^ 

The Sultan, on lea-ving the city, went towards the Ganges,^ 
remained some time encamped at Baglana. After that he dep 

* The same expression occurs in the Botldn. _ , ^ 

* In the Waatu~‘l~ha^dt Khnflrli calls hiia tharkj King of 

the son of Ashder Kh&n. 
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towards Bhojp'dr,* and his light iUumined the banks of the Granges. 
By his hands a work was completed, which had been difficult of 
aooomplishment to former kings ; for when he arrived at the Jumna 
and Gianges, by the power of his art he constructed a bridge over 
both those rivers. He colleoted gold from the rdia of the Granges, for 
he had the power of crossing the river at his pleasure. Like Dari, 
he went on full of hope, and his faithful sipdhfs accompanied him 
as far as Rabar.’ When the Shah arrivedr at the land of Eabar, a 
contest ensued, and the “ Musulmans made their swords rusty with 
the blood of the Hindus.” The king was here joined by his son, 
“who gave the first congratulation after the victory, and was then 
appointed to the government of the Province of Multan, and his 
father gave him power from the river to the hill of Jud.” 

“Whatever live Hindu fell into the king’s hands was pounded 
into bits under the feet of elephants. The Musulmans^ who were 
Hindis (oountry-bom), had their lives spared,” and were distributed 
amongst the chiefs as slaves ; and ho made many over to the son of 
the Tcobedl, that he might parade them through the cities. “No 
one of these slaves was slain by the sword, except Alp Ghfizi, who 
suffered on account of his misdeeds , for he bad, without just cause, 
killed Chahaltan,’ and the wretch received this retribution from 
fate." « • 

When the Shah had made the country over to bis own friends, 
he determined to proceed towards Hindustan, and open a way 
through the forest to Lskhnauti. He cut the jungle that in- 
tercepted his passage, and cleared the road of the robbers who 
infested it, and suspended them from boughs, so that they looked 
like the trees of Wakwak.* “ When the Sh& had out down this 
jungle of Taraya, he created an earthquake in the walls of life, 
that is, slaughtered many of the inhabitants, and as he was about 
to lay his axe upon Bupdl, that chief protected himself by an 
advance of gold. His heaven-like umbrella then advanced to Kashnn, 

* This is not the Bhojpdr of Beh&r, but a place near Famihh6b&d, in the fsntial 
DoU). 

* X&bar is in Robilkhand. 

* [Qy., ehiial-tan, forty persons f] 

* See extract &om KazwinI in Gildemeister, St p. 1S6| lespeofing the 

daad of W&kw&k, and the trees which produeed that somd. 
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for the purpose of plunder and punishment, and he collected snoli 
wealth from the rdis, rdoe, and rdnas, that his treasury was over* 
flowing.”’ 

“Thence he went towards Balaghatrak, as it was necessary to dis- 
charge his arrows against the Mughals. Hail glorious mom of 
prosperity, for that sun rose on highl His standards ascended 
rapidly, stage by stage, for a period of one month, and the road 
was illumined by the light of his army.” 

“ On Monday, the last day of Muharram, 690 h., the neighbour- 
hood of the city was blessed by the king’s arrival. He did not 
delay and plant his flags in the city, because another victory was 
urging him on ; but during the month of Safar he gave himself up 
to enjoyment at Siri, near the city.” 000 

Advance upon Rantkamhor} 

On Thursday, the 18th of Eabi’u-l-awwal, the Shah held a darlar, 
distributed robes of honour, and gave red umbrellas, ddrbdsliet, and 
standards tp two of his confidential servants, and selected also 
Euknu-d din Ibrahim for marks of special favour. “The malih 
of the kingdom, according to their respective ability, showered gold 
upon the head of the king.” 

The king then marched from Siri towards Ranthambor. The 
first march was to Sohrait, thence to Chandawal, “where he 
encamped for some time.” « o o Thence to Kewari in two 
matches. Thence to the country of Namaul. “Thence the march 
was to Beohan, where the people had their mouths shut through 
thirst. The earth was dry, and iu it not a blade of grass had 
sprung up anywhere, through drought. The sipdhis, whom s 
rivet would not have satisfied, how could they procure enough 
water from two or three wells?” A hundred camels, however, 
were here laden with water, to satisfy the necessities of the 
army The king killed several tigers on this expedition. Hills 
were on each side covered with peacocks. “Two weeks he was 
employed in passing this hiUy tract, when the Shah arrived on the 
boi-ders of Eanthamhor.” The Turks began to plunder on every 

^ The origiual aaya ** conquest of Eanthambor,” but this heading ie not 
'the text. 
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lide, “and the king sent out horsemen to collect information.” The 
Hindus -were killed or enslaved, as &r as vrithin fourparasan^s of 
Jhiin. 

from this place, Karri Bahadur was sent on with a few archers 
to reconnoitre as far as the hills of Jhdin, from which place 600 
Hindus made a sally. “They were wounded with the poisoned 
arrows of the Turks, and exclaimed in Hindi, ‘ Strike, strike.* 
Seventy were killed and forty wounded, and, though they were 
reinforced, they retreated to the hills, and the royal troops returned 
to camp, and reported to the king what had occurred. Next day, 
the king despatched 1,000 men under Malik Khurram ’A'riz Malik, 
the chief Karlbak, Malik Katlagh-tigin, ’Azam Mubarak, the amir of 
of Namaul, Ahmad Sarjandar, Mahmud SaT3andBr, the chief hunts- 
man Ahmad, and Anku and Abajl Akhurbak. They advanced at 
full speed to within two parasangs of Jhain, when they entered a 
narrow pass in the hills, and alarm spread in Jhain.” 

The rdi was in affright, and sent for Gurdan Saini, who was the 
most experienced warrior amongst the 40,000 rdwats under the 
rdi, and “ had seen many fights among the Hindfis. Sometimes he 
had gone with the advance to Mahva; sometimes he had gone 
plundering in Gujarat.” The Saini took 10,000 rdwats with him from 
Jhdin, and advanced against the Turks, and, after a severe action, 
he was slain. Upon which the Hindus fied, and in the pursuit 
many were slain and many taken prisoners, but only one man was 
wounded among the royal troops. 

Great consternation spread in Jhain, and at night the rdi, and all 
the Hindus with him, fied to the hills of Bantbambor, and the 
victorious troops returned to the king, and presented the plunder 
they had obtained, the heads which they had cut off, armour, horses, 
swords, and “ a string of rdwats with their hands bound.” The 
king allowed them to retain their booty, and distributed gold to 
them besides, and robes of honour. 

The Capture ofJhdin. 

Three days after this, the king entered Jhain at mid-day, and 
ooonpied the private apartments of the rdi, whore ho admired the ex- 
quisite colours and carving on the stone, “ on which the figures were 
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BO beautifully cut, that they could not be exceeded in ■wax. The 
plaister ■was so beautiful!}- made, that it reflected the image of oae 
looking at it, and the mort.ar ■» as mixed with sandal. The wood 
work 'was all of 'ud (aloe-wood, 

He then ■\-ibitcd the temple'- which weit on.icantej -^vjth elabo 
rate work in gold and silver Next diij he ■ivynt again to the 
temples, and ordeied their desti-uction. as well as that of the fort, 
and set fire to the palace, and " thus made a hell of paradise.” The 
foundations of Jiiain were so dcstro}ed, that the aimy of the Shdh 
was enriched by the discovert of hiirnt treasures, and “so much 
gold was laden upon elephants, that w ho could tell its amount? This 
enormous wealth made ricli men of hcggaie, for in every rains 
treasure had been found. While the soldieis sought every oppor- 
tunity of plundering, the Shilh was engaged in burning the temples, 
and destroying the idols. There were two bronze images of Brahma, 
each of which weighed more than a thousand mans. Tliese were 
broken into pieces, and the fiagments distnbuted amongst the 
oflScers, with orders to throw them down at the gates of the Jfaijid 
on their return.” 

Malik Khurram then departed in puisuit of the infidels to their 
retreat in tlie hills, and took C'OuntlcBS jin'oners. Another party 
was detached under Snrjdnddr, ‘"acrfi's the Cliambal and Kuwari. 
to plunder Malwa, and shed the blood of the false religionists. When 
he was two parasangs beyond tlic Kuwari. ho came upon an ojieii 
plain to which a narrow pass led. Here he found a crowd collected 
who had escaped the sword of the malih, and he plundered them to 
such an extent, that it is beyond my power to describe. ’ The pai'ty 
returned, and met the king on the hanks of the Chambal, to which 
river ho had moved his camp. Thence Mubarak Barbak was 
detached in another direction towards the Bauds, where he phm- 
dered according to the fashion of the time. Malik Janddrbak Ahmad 
was detached in another direction. He also plundered and massacred 
“ from the hill of Lara to the borders of Mara.” 

The King's return to Dehli. 

The king returned towards Dehli, with "an army so enoumhered 
by booty, that it could not proceed more than a mil a day.” He 
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Tuited on his route the hills of Bay&nfi, and as the road was 
< difficult on account of rivers and hills,” he allowed his officers to 
Instdh in any direorion they chose. The StQt4n proceeded more 
' Irisniely in the rear. 

On the king’s return to Dehli, he held the second anniversoiy of 
his accession, on the 3rd of Jumada-l akhir, in the palace of Siri. 
Description of the festival. “Each bride who witnessed the pro- 
tossion from the housetop, when she gazed at the countenance of the 
king, tore up her marriage settlements,” in love and despair. — Gon- 
dnding praises of the king, “ who achieved two victories in different 
quarters of the country in one year.” The author speaks of his 
work. “When 1 commenced this history, I thought of writing 
falsdioods, hut truth seized my hand and restrained m&” The poem 
was finished on the 20th of Jumdda-1 akhir, 690 h. 

ConquMtt of Sultan 'Aldu-d din £Mjl. 

o « 0 o e « o 

“ 'Aliu-d din, that king whose oonrt is like Jamshid’s, who has 
oonquered the east and projects the west, whose fortune is lofty, 
whose commands are obeyed.” • • * « He who has been honoured 
ly the chief of the ’Abbdsis, who has destroyed the country of the 
sun-worshippers. When the arm of his fortune was raised, he 
became the ruler of Hinddetan. When he advanced from the 
capital of Karra, the Hindus, in alarm, descended into the earth 
like ants. He departed towards the garden of Behdr, to dye that 
soil with blood as red as a tulip. He cleared the road to IJjjain of 
vile wretches, and created consternation in Bhilsan. When he 
effected his conquests in that coimtry, he drew out of the river the 
idols which had been concealed in it. 

As this was but a small adventure in his sight, he determined to 
proceed towards Deogir, “where he overcame Bdm Deo.” “But see 
the mercy with which he regarded the broken-hearted, for, after 
fisizing that rdf, he set him free again. He destroyed the temples 
of the idolaters, and erected pulpits and arches for mosques. He 
captured two-and-twenty elephants, in battles raging like the stream 
of the Nile. He captured also Bengal elephants from Lakhnautf, 
but those of Deogir were of a different stamp, — not such as knew 
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only how to eat their full, but such as could discharge arrows and 
brandish swords.' Were I to attempt to recount the plunder of 
jewels and gold, no measure or balance would suffice, for the 
treasure had been accumulated by the rdis from of old. Camefe 
and mules were laden with rubies and diamonds, and every kind of 
precious stone, and the most experienced jewellers were unable 
even to guess at their value, and who can tell of the heaps of amber, 
and the costly silks? He returned victorious with this booty, in 
order to accomplish new conquests.” 

He advanced again from Karra, with iron in one hand and gold 
in the other ; he gave a crown to one chief, while he took off the 
head of another. He marched to Debli and set up his kingly throne, 
while all the world were in astonishment at the marvel that Debli 
should bo taken by Karra. The whole city declared that no one 
had ever been blessed with such good fortune. When he had es- 
tablished himself upon the throne, he began to think of the neigh- 
bouring countries. All the independent chiefs bowed down their 
heads, except the ill-fortuned Mir of Multdn. That %vretch was not 
of such importance that the Shah should himself undertake any 
expedition against him.” So Ulugh Khan was despatched with 
orders to conclude the business speedily, and, on its accomplishment, 
be returned* to Court ; and “all, both young and old, were astonished 
at the success of the universe-conquering Sultan.” 


3. ’ASHIKA OK AMfE KEUSRir. 

[“ L’Innamorata.” This, like the Kirdnu-s Sa’dain, is a kind of 
epic or historical poem, having for its main subject the loves of 
Dewal Kani, daughter of the Eai of Gujarat, and Khizr Khto, 
eldest son of Sultan ’Aldu-d din. Khizr Khan, as told by Bami, 
fell under his father’s displeasure and was put in confinement. 
Upon the death of ’Aldu-d din, the traitor and wonld-be-usuiper, 
Malik Naib Kafur, caused the eyes of the prince to be pat out 
When Kutbu-d din Mabarak Shah had ascended the throne, to 
secure his own position, ho had Khizr Khdn and other of his 

> That cli>iihnnt3 were once taught those useful exercises is evident from » onakr 
passage lu the JUtAandar-nautaf of ,Ntzfijule 
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brofliers murdered. The fate of Dewal Eaui is doubtful. Khnsru 
(ro/rd p. 655) says that her hands were cut off while she was 
clinging to her husband’s body, and implies that she was left among 
( the slain, though he says not so distinctly. Firishta asserts that she 
was taken, into Kutfau-d din’s harem, and that she was also taken 
after his death by the villain, Ehusru Ehan. Barni, who was 
intimately acquainted with the facts, is silent upon the subject, so 
that it may be hoped that the high-born damsel escaped that union 
with “the foul Parwari,” which would have been worse than death.] 

ABSTKiCX. 

Praise of God and the Prophet. — Panegyric on the author’s 
• spiritual teacher, Nizam-d din Aulya and on the Emperor ’Alau-d 
din Ehilji. 

■ TAe author a captu'e m the hands of the MughaU. 

“ At the time that this learner of evil, the author, was a captive in 
the hands of the Mughals,* may such days never return ! travelling 
in a sandy desert, where the heat made my head boil like a cauldron, 
I and the man who was with nxe on horseback arrived thirsty at a 
stream on the roadside. Although the naphtha of my life was 
heated, I would not inflame it with oil by drinking a draught 
of water. I merely wetted my lips, and obtained a little relief after 
my exhaustion. But my thirsty guard dismounted from his horse, 
and both he and his horse drank their fill of water and expired 
immediately.” 

2'he Author relates the cause of writing this Poem. 

He states that he went one day to visit Khizr Khiiii, who asked 
him to write a poem upon that prince’s love for Dewal Kani; and 
Khizr Khan causing the account which he had himself written 
descriptive of his own passion to be produced, he consigned it to 
the author, who agreed to versify it. 

Jineomium on Hinilistan. 

“ Happy Hindustan, tho splendour of Bcligion, where the Law 

* He gives a brief notice of this captivity and of tho hardships which he endured 
#rain eiposure, boils upon his feet, fatigue, and tbirai^ in his second Dlwdii, called 
Vaatu-l-kaytH. Uc w us taken prisoner on tho borders of Multhn, in the 34th year 
f his age, or 684 h. (1285 A.D.). Sec sujird p. 122. 

T<n» in. 


35 
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finds perfect liononr and security. In Dehli can hot 

compete with Sokhara, for Islam V.as teen made manifeEt by iti 
kings. The whole oonnrry, by means of the s’?r:ri of onr holy 
warriors, has become like a forest denuded of rs thorns by fire. 
The land has been aatumted with the water cf the sword, and 
the Tapours of infidelity hare been dispersed. The strong men 
of Hind have been trodden under foot, and all are ready to pay 
tribute. Islam is triumphant, idolatry is subdued. Had not tie 
law granted exemption from death by the pajTQent of poll-tax, the 
very name of Hind, root and branch would have been extinguished. 
From Ghazni to the shore of the ocean you see all under the 
dominion of Islam. Cawing crows ' see no arrows pointed at them ; 
nor is the Tarsd f Christian j there, who does not fear (taras) to 
render the servant equal with God ; nor the Jew who dares to exalt 
the Pentateuch to a level with the Kurfin ; nor the Magh who ie 
delighted with the worship of fire, but of whom the fire oomplauu 
with its hundred tongues. The four sects of Musnlmins are at 
amity, and the very fish are Snnnis.”* 

The Ghorian Smperore of Dehli, 

Mu'izzu-d din Muhammad bin Sam, Kutbu-d din Aibak; “That 
flaming wave drove the Eai of Kanauj into the Ganges, where he 
was drowned, and took from him fourteen hundred elephants. 
Shamsu-d din Altamsh. — Euknu-d din Firdz. — Sultan Eaziya. 
Mu’izzu-d din Bahr&m. — ’Alau-d din Mas’ud. — Kasim-d din Mah- 
mild ; “ It was a wonderful time, one career of victory ; in every 
house was joy and gladness. The Musnlmins were powerful, the 
Hindus peaceful, and no one knew even the name of Mughal. 
Ghiya.su-d din Balban; “He was a king bounteous and powerfcli 
an elephant in his time would avoid treading on an ant During 
his reign the Mughals found entrance to these parts, sometimes they 
ravaged the country, sometimes they professed allegiance. In anger 

1 nindus. Badr Ch&cb has the aame expression to signify Hindns; and Hawn 
Nizimf, in the preface to the T<0'u-l Ma-dtv, qiealcs of the 
“crow -like nindus;’’ and again in the chapter on the conquest of Ajmlr < Hind* 
crow-fuced,” 

> A pla} upon the word signifying scaly. 
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came they on with inflamed visage and obtained gifts from the king. 
Whether this invasion was a loss or a benefit, it passed away, and 
what was destined came to pass.” — Mu’izzu-d din Kai-knbad. — 
Shamsn-d din Kai-kubad. 

Jaldlu-d din Fir6% Klitlji. 

“He mode the blood of the infidels to flow in streams, and formed 
bridges with their heads. He went from Multan to Grhazni, and 
thence invaded the Tatars, dyeing the eountry with their blood and 
covering the whole land with their lieads. He made Turkistan so 
entirely Hindi, that he took the life from the Turks by means of his 
Hindus. When he again turned liis f.ice this way from that country, 
he stretched his arm to slaughter the Khokhars,’ and shed blood on 
all the five rivers of the Panjab.” “By his wise measures he 
forged for the Mughals chains both of iron and gold.” 

'Alau-d din Khilji. 

“He was tho first who, while yet only an Amir, placed on 
'amdri upon his elephants.’” On his advance to Dehli he lavished 
money profusely on the waj'. " Tho fort of Dehli fell before the 
mangonel of his gold. His largesses offered him the aid of catapults, 
and presents of jewels yielded him as much victory as balistas.” 
Shortly after his accession, he despatched troops to Multan and 
Sind, where he was victorious. 

The Mughal Invasions. 

"Shortly after, the Sultan of religion determined to wreak tho 
vengeance of a hundred years upon the Bliighals. They were 
coming on to be destroyed by his beheading sword, like moths in 
the flame of a candle. First they came to the borders of Manjur 

^ The GakkhuTS most probably are meant. 

* It is usual in India to say that ’Alku-d din was tho flrst who used an 'aimiri, 
or eanopied scat upon an elephant, but, as hero stated, he was tho first to use one 
wbfls yet only a Fnncc. In the preceding rtign we rend in the Miflahu-l haih at 
golden 'amdrls. 
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and Charan, and Ulugli Khan' attacked them like Karan, and by the 
force of hie sword made them food for jackals. 

“After that, the audacious infidel Katlak Khwaja,' one of the 
strongest branches of that accursed tree,’ advanced that year to 
Kaili, and the Shah regarded that boldness as a happy omen. The 
king moved on for two parasangs, in order that he might come to 
action within the borders of Kailf. The vile Katlak Khwaja was 
confident and bold, but it was as if an owl were contending with 
a falcon. The king ordered Ulugh. Khan and Zafar Khan to advance 
with determination to the fight, and those two rapid dragons made 
the hills and forests quake. Ulugh Khan pursued the Mughals like 
a panther after its prey, and those who escaped the swoid fell victims 
to the arrows. The hill of Kaili’ was drowned in a torrent of blood 
and the heads of the gahrs rolled down like a weighing pan (Icail).” 
“After that, Targhi, the headstrong, bit the dust when he was 
struck with a hatchet, and for a time religion was freed from the 
troubles caused by the infidels.” 

“ Afterwards the sand of the desert was saturated with the blood 
of the armies of Turtak and ’AH Bog.’ The army of religion came 
rushing on like a river, overwhelming the Mughals in its waves. 
The two Turk Khans were suddenly captured by a Hindu seivant of 
the Court.” 

“ Subsequently, three other active warriors, who outstripped the 
wind in their fleetness, came rapidly to the neighbouiliood of Multan, 
and lit up the flame of insurrection on the banks of the Eavi. One 
was Tihu, another Ikbal the stubborn, the third Kabak determined 
both in fight and hatred. Their soldiers were countless as the sand, 
and infuriated by the fate of Turtak and ’Ali Beg. His majesty 
despatched his principal minister, Kafur (camphor), the splendour 
of Islam, against them, in order that by his fragrance he might 

' [I have no complete copy of this poem, but only some extracts and abstracts. 
In some the name is written AJaf Kh&n, in others Ulugh Kh&n , the latter is certainly 
right See auprd pp. 43 and 162.] 

' [This is here the spelling; not “Katlagh.”] 

’ He was son of Amtr D&dd [or Dawfr] Khta, ruler of Turltistan, and Mhwarhu-n 
nahr. ^ 

‘ [This name has hitherto been given as “ Kill,” but this shows what Khusrh s 
pronunciation was. See auprd p. 106, and Beng. J our., 1869, p 199.] 

‘ See SHprd p. 168. 
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dupel the ofiFensive smell ariaing from their dead bodies. He went 
BO expeditiously that, in ten nights, he performed the jouTnev of a 
whole month. The blood of the Tatars flowed in such torrents that 
it reached to the girths of the horses. Ikbal and Tihu fled together 
towards the rivers, and were glad to save their lives by abandoning 
the plunder which they were carrying off. But Kabak was taVm 
like a partridge (taiaJr),* and that learned dog was sent with a 
collar round his neck to the king of the world. The victory was 
obtained by the aid of God, and the Mughal had enough of his 
attempts at revenge. 

“Ekom that day the torrent of the Jihiin had no power to cany 
away even an act from Hindustan. Behold a great marvel which 
marked the good fortune of ’Alau-d din, may he always remain 
king 1 A deadly blast from hell blew over that country, and dis- 
solved by its fire even iron into was. They all died, and though 
Buyahia escaped, as he had the life of a dog, yet his power was 
ignominiously destroyed, and so entirely had all their turbulence 
Bubsided in this country, that no one beard anything more about 
them.” 


Conquest of Gujarat, Chifor, Mdlwa, Siwdna. 

The poet passes to the conquests of ’Alau-d din, in Hindustan. 
XJlugh Khan sent against the Eai of GujarSt, “ where the shores of 
the sea were filled to the brim with the blood of the gairs.'’ The 
conquest of Somnat, Jhain, and Eanthambor, whose ruler was -'Pithu 
descended from Pithauri, but an hundred hundred thousand times 
more proud than he. Ten thousand swift Arabian horses were bis, 
and elephants with ’aindrts on their backs. Soldiers and rdaats and 
rdnae were beyond number. This fort was two weeks’ journey dis- 
tant fixim Dehli, and its walls extended for three parascmgs. Terrible 
stones were sent against them with such force that the battlements 
were levelled with the dust. So many stones were thrown, pile 
upon pile, that it would have required thirty years to clear the road 
to one of the gates.” The king took the fort in one month, and 
“ade it over to Ulugh Khan. 

* pie name is given as “ Eank " (or Eanakj in Sami (tiiprd p. 199), Irat this 
pma it to be Kabak. SeeaUop. 73.] 
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The conquest of Chitor. -which -was named Khizrahad, after Khizr 
Khdn, -who -was here honoured -with being olln-wed to bear a red 
canopy over his head. 

“After that, the king’s attention -was directed towards the south, 
in order that he might seize the country of the Southern rdk 
Koka, the vazir, commanded the army, and he was stronger in the 
country of Malwa than the rdi. He had more than 40,000 cavaliy, 
and his infantry were -without number. 10,000 men were sent 
against him by his majesty, and they destroyed his entire force. 
The Hindus were captured and slaughtered in heaps, and only the 
r<£i', Malhak> Deo, escaped to the hills.” This conquest was effected by 
Ainu-1 mulk. Mandd taken, “a wonderful fortress fourparaeasys 
in circumference.” 

Siwana is next proceeded against by his majesty in person. “The 
strong-armed rdi of that place was Sat^ * Deo. Many iron-hearted 
gabrs were in his service. The army sat down before it for five or 
six years, and did not, during that time, succeed in destroying half 
a bastion, but after one attack made upon that hill by the king, it 
-was moved from its foundations by the troops like a flowing river.” 

The conquesi of Telingdna, Ma'iar, Fatan. 

The conquest of Tilangi, where the rdi is made to send “ a golden 
idol and an hundred elephants, and treasure beyond all calculation.” 

The army proceeded to Ma’bar, that it might “ take the shores of 
the sea as far ais Lanka, and spread the odour of the amber-scented 
faith,” and thence returned to Deogir, from which place the rdi fled 
at their approach, and, after plundering the country, they proceeded 
towards the sea-coast. 

“ There was another rdi in those parts, whose rule extended over 
sea and land, a Brahmin, named Pandya Gurii. He had many 
cities in his possession, and his capital was Fatan,’’ where there was 
a temple -with an idol in it laden with jewels. He had many troops 
and ships; and Musulmans, as well as Hindus, were in his service. 
He had a thousand elephants of Ma’bar and innumerable horses. 
The rdi, when the army of the Sultan arrived at Fatan, fled away, 

‘ [Or “ Mahlak." See euprd p. 76.] ’ [Or “ Sutal ” See tupri p. 78.] 

’ [See wiprd p. 32.] 
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and what oan an army do without its leader ? The Musulmans in 
hia service sooght protection fiom the king’s army, and they were 
made happy with the kind reception they met with. 500 elephants 
also were taken. They then struck the idol with an iron hatchet, 
and opened its head. Although it was the very Kibla of the so* 
onised gabrs, it kissed the earth and filled the holy treasury. 
Wealth and jewels were taken from it in such quantities that they 
would have outweighed a mountain. After the business of the 
rdt of Ma’bar was completed, the army returned victorious, and 
received due rewards from the fortunate king. May God giant him 
success, that he may take a whole world without moving from his 
throne] May he, sitting at Dehli, be able to plunder the country 
of Ma’bar and the seas, with a mere movement of his eyebrow!” 

The Capture of Bewal Rdni. 

The author proceeds to the more immediate subjeot of his poem> 
Shortly after ’Alau-d din’s accession to the throne, he sent his brother, 
Ulugh £Mn, with a large army towards Gujarfit and Somn^t. The 
ruler of those countries was Eai Karan. In an action between him 
and the Khan he sustained a defeat and fled, and his treasures, wives 
and concubines fell into the enemy’s hands. On his return from 
Gujar&t, the Khan presented all the booty he had taken to the king, 
and amongst other captives was the wife of Kai Karan, Kanwald Di, 
celebrated for her beauty, who was taken into the king’s Seraglio. 

The Bani had two daughters by Bai Karan; both had been carried 
off by their father in his flight. The eldest died, but the youngest, 
Dewal Di, survived. 

Konwala Di solicited of the king that this daughter might be sent 
for and made over to her, and as the king was well disposed to meet 
her wishes, he demanded her from Bai Karan, who was preparing 
to send her, accompanied with many presents, to the king, when ho 
took alarm at the largo army which had marched imder Ulugh Khan 
and Panchami for the conquest of the whole of Gujarfit, and fled with , 
his daughter and private attendants to seek the protection of the 
riK of Deogir, by name Sankh Deo, the son of the Eai-Bayan, Bam 

J> 80 . 

'When the chief of Deogir learnt the approach of B4r Karan, 
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he Bent his brother, Bhelam Deo, to detaimi Dewal Di in mairiiige. 
Bni Karan felt himself compelled to accede to the propnisal, and te 
was preparing to send his daughter -when he was attacked by the 
king's army, and Panchami, who c-'minanded the adyance-guard, 
seized Dewal Di, whose horse had been wounded and lamed by an 
arrow. She was taken to Ulugh Khan, and Eai Karan fled. Accord, 
ing to the king’s order, Ulugh Khan sent Dewal Di to Dehli, where 
she was made over to her mother in the palace. She was then eight 
years of age. 


Zoraa 0/ Khitr Khan and Dewal Rdn'i. 

The Sultan wished to betrottuDewal Eani to his son Khizr Khan, 
who was then ten years old, and Kanwala Di agreed to the marriage, 
as she had an affection for Khi2x Khm in consequence of his 
resemblance to her brother. The children were accordingly admitted 
to each other’s presence, and indulged in youthful gambols, and 
became attached to each other. 

The mother of Khizr Khan objected to this match, and was 
desirous of betrothing him to the daughter of her brother Alp 
Khan, who was himself anxious to speed the preparations for the 
ceremony. Upon which it was represented to the mother, that as 
Khizr Khan had conceived an siffection for Dewal Di, he ought to be 
separated from her. This was accordingly done, and they were 
placed in different apartments, but as they were able to have 
occasional interviews, their growing attachment ripened, and four 
go-betweens on each side conveyed affectionate messages from one 
to the other. 

The queen-mother, apprehensive of these mterviews, determined 
to send the girl to the Red Palace. Khizr Khan’s distress upon the 
occasion, when he tears his clothes and exhibits other signs of frantic 
grief. The queen foregoes her intention, when Khizr Khan recovere 
his serenity. The young pair contrive a secret assignation, when 
they become senseless through emotion. The queen again determines 
on sending Dewal Df to the Bed Palace. On her way there Ae 
has an interview with Khizr Khdn, when he presents her '^th 
a look of his hair to preserve us a memento, and she in return gives 
him a ring. 
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Marriage of Khiar KMn with the daughter of Alp Khin. 

Hub marriage was solemnized in Eamazfo, 711 h. (Jan. 1312 A.D.), 
Ilie deoorationfi of the city upon the occasion. Triumphal arches, 
dancing, singing, music, iUuminataons, rope-dancing, jugglery. "The 
jugi^er Bwallowed a sword like water, drinking it as a thirsty Tnn-n 
wouH sherbet. He also thrust a knife up his nostril. He mounted 
little wooden horses and rode upon the air. Large bodies were made 
to issue ont'of small ones ; an elephant was drawn through a window, 
and a camel through the eye of a needle.^ Those who changed 
their own appearance practised all kinds of deceit. Sometimes they 
transformed themselves into angels, sometimes into demons. Balls 
were made to be sometimes white and sometimes black, in imitation 
of the fitful vicissitudes we are subject to upon earth. They sang 
so enchontingly that they could make it appear as if a man was 
dying, and as if after an interval be was again made alive.” 

The marriage of Khttr Khan with Dmal Jtdnl. 

Dewal Di, on learning Kbizr Khan’s marriage, writes him a letter 
full of reproaches, to which he replies by excuses. The grief of the 
two lovers and their solicitations to heaven. The deep distress 
of Khizr Khan is reported to the queen-mother, and it is repre- 
sented to her, that as it is lawful for a Musulm^ to many four 
wives, ho might bo allowed to marry Dewal Di also. She relents, 
and as the Sultan has from the beginning given his consent to 
Khizr Khan’s marriage with Dewal Di, she is sent for from the Bed 
Palace and married to him. — The complete happiness of the lovers 
at their union. — Khizr Eihdn becomes one of the disciples of the 
Saint Nizamu-d din Aulya. 

Ruptwe detween ’Aldu-d din and Khvar Khan. 

The poet again proceeds to some historical details. — Misunder- 
standing between the Saltan and Khizr Kh4n, and the imprisonment 
of the latter.— The cause was this ; the Sultto being ill of fever, 
Khizr Khan made a vow that^ in the event of his recovery, he would 

^ This is iu the original, and shows that those who object to the common reading of 
the ffihle have no good ground for eny altersfson* The phrsso is Tuuverssi in the 
Esst to ei^ress any diffloulty. 
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pKMieed bare-footed on a pUgrimage to some shrines. When ilie 
Saltan, recovered in some degrecj Khizr Khan set out on his expedi- 
tion to Hatanpur, but in consequence of his feet getting blistered he 
was persuaded by his attendants to mount on horseback. Amij 
Khnsru here observes that ■when the prince had such a spiritaJ 
teacher as Nizamu-d din Aulya, he should have performed im 
pilgrimage to him, and not have sought out other shrines ; that 
it was to this that his ill-fortune is to be ascribed. Sfalik Kafnr, 
the eunuch, ■was not slow to take advantage of this indisoretioii 
of the Khan, and represented that this non-fulfilment of his vow 
was a personal insult to the Sultan. 

The Sultan first ■wreaked his vengeance on the Khan’s maternal 
nncle and father-in-law. Alp Khan, who ■was assassmated in Dehli 
by his orders. He then caused an angry letter to he ■written to hia 
son, telling him not to return to his presence without orders, and 
assigning Amroha to him as a residence, and the country hon 
the Ganges to the foot of the hills as his hunting-ground, where 
game was so plentiful that “ho might kill ten antelopes with one 
arrow.” He was directed to remain there for two months, after 
which he would be summoned, when the king had recovered his 
composure. Meanwhile, ho was to send back tbo royal insignia he 
had received, the canopy, durhdah, standards, and elephants, which 
would be retained by the king ■until he had again restored the 
Khdn to his good graces. 

This farmdn was sent hy an ugly courier called ’Amhar, who 
brought it in one night from Dehli to beyond Meerut, where the 
Prince was encamped. The Prince was deeply afflicted at the 
contents, but returned the royal insignia under the charge of Malik 
Hisdmu-d din, while he himself, with tears in his eyes, crossed the 
Ganges and went to Amroha. 

He had only been there two or throo days, when his agitation was 
so great that, ■without a summons, ho determined to return to his 
father, who, being on the point of death, received him kindly, Hi 
affection for him having revived in this extremity. Malik Kfifnr, 
again successfully praotising his wiles, persuaded the Sultan that 
till his recovery it would be wise to confine tiie Khan in the fort 
of Gwalior. The Sultui consented, but bound K&fdr by solemn 
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atSiB not to attempt the life of the Prince, who was accordingly 
oaixied off from Dehli to Gwalior in two days. There his faithfol 
Seiral B4ni became the companion to and solace of his miserable 
Wpiiacminent. 

Death of ’Aldu-d din and euhsequent maetaeres. 


*AMa-d din, partly through bodily infirmity and partly through 
mental distress, died on the 7th Shawwal, 716 h. (Jan., 1316 a.d.), 
when Malik Ktfiir placed the king’s youngest son, Shahabu-d-din 
Umar, upon the throne, and despatched Snmbul to Gwalior to blind 
Khizr Khan. When Sumbnl had completed his inhuman deed, he 
was promoted to the office of NdGi-Mjib. 

^ A short time afterwards, the slaves and guards of the late king 
' dew Malik Kaffir, and conveyed the intelligence to Khizr Khan, to 
diow that the corse that he had pronounced against Kaffir had 
I been fulfilled. 

Kntbu-d din Mubarak Shah then ascended the throne in the begin* 
ningof 716 H. (1316 a-d.). Afterdisplacinghisbrother, ’Umar, he sent 
to dranand Bewal Rfini from his brother Khizr Khfin, who returned 
an mdignont refusal. Yexed at this opposition, and determined to 
lid himself of all rivals, the wretch Mubarak Shah sent a ruffian 
named Shadi to Gwalior, to murder the three princes Khizr Khan, 

I Shfidi Khan, and ’Umar. After this butchery had been committed, 
the garrison violated the ladies of their honseholds. The devoted 
Dowid Bani, in clinging to the body of her husband, was wounded 
in the face and had her hands cut off by the assassins. Not long 
after the murder of the princes, the villains went into the zcTuina 
and murdered all the females. All the members of the royal family 
were buried in the Bijymandar bastion of the fort of Gwalior. The 
conclasion. 

“ Prince Khizr Khan then ordered a confidential servant to place 
me near the narrative of his lovo, without attracting the attention of 
'.'the bystanders. When my eyes fell on the heart-exciting tale, 
teaiB fell from, them involuntarily. I immediately assented with all 
my heart, to the wish of the prince, the apple of the eye. My head 
was exalted by the honour of my selection, and I retired with the 
morative in my hand.” 
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The Hindi Language. 

“ When I came to examine it from beginning to end, 1 foMl 
most of the names (words ’) in it were Hindi. I pondered a long 
time with myself how I might join the coarse cloth with the fiat, 
but as some kind of junction was requisite, I thought that no wia 
man would regard a necessity as a fault. But I was in error, for 
if you ponder the matter well, j-ou wiU not find the Hindi woido 
(language) inferior to the PmsI. It is inferior to the Arabic, whicb 
is the chief of all languages. The prevalent languages of Eai and 
Bam, I know, from reflecting well on the matter, to he inferior to 
the Hindi. Arabic, in speech, has a separate province, and no other 
language can combine with it. The Tarsi is deficient m its vocabu- 
lary, and cannot be tasted without Arabic condiments ; as the latter , 
is pure, and the former mixed, you might say that one was the BOul, 
the other the body. With the former nothing can enter into com- 
bination, but with the latter, every kind of thing. It is not proper 
to place the cornelian of Yemen on a level with the pearl of Bari. 

“ The language of Hind is like the Arabic, inasmuch as neither 
admits of combination. If there is grammar and syntax in Arabic, | 
there is not one letter less of them in the Hindi. If you ask 
whether there are the sciences of exposition and rhetoric, I answer 
that the Hindi is in no way deficient in those respects. Whoever i 
possesses these three lang^ges in his store, wiU know that I 
speak without error or exaggeration. 

“ If I were with reason and justice to speak to you of the merit* 
of Hindi, you would object to what I advance ; and if I were to 
swear to the truth of my assertions, who knows whether you would 
credit me or not ? It is true, I know so little, that my acquaintance 
with it is hut as a drop in the ocean ; yet from tasting it, I am well 
aware that the fowl of the desert is deprived of the waters of the 
Tigris. He who is far from the Ganges and Hindustan can ^ast 
himself of the Nile and Tigris. When a man secs only the 
ingale of China in a garden, how does he know what the paimt 
Hmduatin is ? ® ® * He who has placed only guavas and qumce« 
in his throat, and has never eaten a plantain, will say it is^ like bo 
much jujube. The Bdiiir^sdni who considers every Hindi a M 
will Hiink even a pdei leaf of no more value than grass. A wise 
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jast man, and he who has traTelled Ihrough several conntries ob- 
sarvantly, will believe these assertions of Khusru ; for if the con- 
versation should turn on Hind or Bam, he will speak fairly, and 
^iHot without ground asseverate his own opinion, like the man who 
' said that Basra was superior to Syria. And if any one chooses to 
speak with partiality, no doubt he will be ready to class my (Indian) 
mangoes belpw (foreign) figs. They call Hind black, and that is 
true enough, yet it is the largest country’ in the world. You ^ould 
look on Hindustan as Paradise, with which it is in fact connected, 
for, if not, why did Adam and the peacock come to adorn it from 
that blissful spot ? 


4. NUH SIPIHE OF AMIR KHTJSRir. 

[“The Nine Heavens (or Spheres).” This is one of the separate 
poems of Amir Khusru, written, as he tells us, in his old age. Its 
historical notices relate to the reign of Kutbu-d din Mubarak Shah, 
in whose time it was written.”] 

ABSTBA-OT. 

The Firet Sphere. 

Praise of God and the Prophet, and of the author’s spiritual teacher, 
Kizamu-d din Aulya. Panegyric on the reigning monarch, Mubarak 
Shah. The author tells us that he was more than sixty years old 
when he wrote this poem, and had already written poems on the three 
preceding monarchs : Kai-kubad, respecting whom he had written 
the Kirdnu-s Sa'dain; Jalalu-d din Piroz, on whom he had written 
Kasidaa and Masnavla ; ’Aldu-d din Khiljl, to whom he had dedi- 
cated his Khamaa, and addressed panegyrical poems. 

The accession of Kutbu-d din Mubarak Shah on'Sunday, the 24th* 
of Muharram, 716 n.* (April 18th, 1316 a.d.). After remaining in 
Behli for a year, he proceeded to the Dekhin for the conquest of 
Deogir, at the head 'of a large army. His first march was to Tilpat, 
about seven koa from Dehli, and, after a march of two months, he 

* A piny npon aaiedd, meaning both “ block " and "country.” 

* Perishtii soya, the 7th. 

* This is the date given in the MS. used, but in some loose extracts the date is 717 
qApril 9th, 1317 A,o.). See iitpid pp. 211 and 555. 
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arrived on the borders of Deogir, where he received the submisam 
of all the rdts and rdnas of those parts, except Raghu, the depttj 
and minister of the late Eai Ram Deo. Eagliu, on learning tbb 
approach of the king, fled to the hills in open rebellion. 

Khusru Khan was detached with a powerful army to repel Mm, 
and a royal tent aceompanied, in order to do honour to the expedi- 
tion. One of his officers, named Katlagh, the chief huntsman, seized 
some of Eaghu’s adherents, from whom it was ascertained that lie 
had nearly 10,000 Hindu cavalry under him. Khusru Khin attacked 
him in a defile, and completely routed him. “ Tlie Hindus, wlo 
had pretended to independence, were either slain, captured, or put 
to flight. Raghu himself was most severely wounded ; his body 
was covered with blood ; his Ups emitted no breath. He entend 
some cave in a ravine, which ci en a snake could scarcely penetrate. 
Khusru Khan, ivith thanks to God after his glorious victory, looked 
towards the royal tent and kissed the earth. He made over the 
charge of the army to the ’Ar!z, and returned expeditiously to the 
seat of the throne, for his majesty had urgently summoned hit 
The king received him with a hundred flattering distinctions, and 
raised him to the highest honours. May liis good fortune alwsp 
so prevail, that he may bestow benefactions upon his slaves I” 


TJte Second Sphere. 

Khusru Khan is despatched for the conquest of Arangal (Waranga^, 
in Tilang,' with an army consisting partly of Hindus. “ The king said, 
‘Turn your face to Tilang to demand jizya.’” “The royal pavilion 
■was pitched at the end of the street, and on each side were rangrf 
the other tents.” The army advanced march by march, and e 
Hindus committed as many ravages as the Turks. 'Wherever e 
army marched, every inhabited spot was desolated. “ Arangal 
two walls, the centre of mud, the inner of stone.” ‘•'When e 
army arrived there the Hindu inhabitants concealed themselves » 
the hills and jungles.” “The Hindu horsemen of the riJi vaiuiW 
themselves in every direction that they were as bold as hons 
the heralds, whom they call bards , surrounded them, smgmg 
1 There ie no account of this expedition in Ferishts. 
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pnises. The singera kept on reBOunding the pseans which they use 
m the wars of their rd(s. The Brahmans, after their own fashion, 
offered up their prayers, accompanied by the voices of the minstrds.”' 
“The chiefs, in appearance, were valiant, bnt trembling in their 
hearts. BUndns made an attack upon Hindus, to try their respective 
strength If the Turks had charged, they would have annihilated 
the enemy, for, from time immemorial, the Hindus have always been 
the prey of the Turks.” 

The army encamped three bow-shots from Arangal, and the 
ascended an eminence from which he might examine the fort. “On 
all sides of it, for the distance of two there were fountains and 
gardens, calculated to gratify those who are in search of pleasure. 
All its finits were mangoes, plantains, and jacks ; not cold apples 
or i(^ quinces. All the flowers which he saw were Hindu; the 
ehanipa, heora, and jasmine. When the great Ehan witnessed all 
this, he prayed Almighty God for assistance, and then returned to 
his camp.” 

A skirmish described. “The Hindu horsemen were more than 
10,000; the foot soldiers were beyond all calculation. The horse- 
men on our side were altogether only 300, or even less.” Notwith- 
standing these disproportionate numbers, the Hindus were completely 
routed, when great booty in jewels and gold fell into the hands of 
the victors. “ They pursued the enemy to the gate, and set every- 
thing on fire. They burnt down all those gardens and groves. That 
paradise of idol- worshippers became like hell. The fire-worshippers 
of Bud were in alarm, and flocked round their idol.” 

Ih the morning Ehusru Khan attacked the outer wall, and obtained 
possession of part of it, when the Hindus sallied from the inner 
fortress in order to repel the Musulmans. The Khan ordered many 
of his horsemen to dismount, and made such a vigorous onset that 
he seized the principal bastion of the outer fortress, which was 
crowded with Hindus, many of whom were slain, and many taken 
prisoners ; among the latter was Antfl Mahta, the commander of the 
Bai’s forces. 

Next morning, the Khan advanced to the ditch and besieged Uie 
inner fortress. He ordered Ehwaja Haji, the ’A'riz, “to distribute 
the army to the proper posts, to d^ the trenches, and spring a mine. 
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the length of which was equal to 160 yards at that time.” When 
tho rdl witnosBod thoso bold advances, ho bocame alarmed, and " sent 
wise messengers with expressions of his submission and duty to 
the powerful one, saying, ‘K I have wealth, or elephants, or country, 
it is mine only through the protection of the king. I will give all 
my wealth, my gold, my elephants, if I am allowed to escape witfti 
my life.’ When the great Khan heard that message, he thanked 
Almighty God for his victory.” The Khan replied . “ The Khalifa 
who sent me to this country ordered me to demand three conditions 
from the Hindus : Kirst, that they should make profession of our 
faith, in order that its saving tidings may be proclaimed throughout 
the world ; second, that, in the event of refusal, a capitation tax 
should be levied ; the third is, if compliance with these demands 
be refused, to place their heads under the sword. It is my recom- 
mendation that the rdi come forth and place his face upon the 
ground, in front of the royal pavilion.” 

The rdf, in apprehension of his life, refused to leaVe the fort, but 
sent jewels, olothos, sandal, gold, horses, elephants, and other 
vsduables to the Khan, by way of jizya. There were one hundreii 
elephants and twelve thousand horses. The rapacious Khan, how- 
ever, was not satisfied with all this, but sent a message to intimate 
that what had been sent was but “ a leaf in the garden of the rdPi 
wealth ; ” he therefore enjoined him to send everything in his pos- 
session, or to prepare for war. The rdi sbleninly affirmed that 
he had nothing left of all his former wealth, “As 1 am rdi and have 
a regard for my own fair name, I would not tell a lie, which would 
not obtain credence.” 

To this the Khan replied that if the rdi were speaking truth, he 
oould have no objection to submit to an ordeal. “ He should thrust 
his hand into hot oil, and if he. sustain no injury from the heat, no 
suspicion will exist against him.” To this the idi would not 
consent, but on the demand of the Khan, made over some of his 
relations as hostages, and wrote a letter, saying, “ If any concealed 
treasure should hereafter be discovered, the fault will be with m«, 
and I am responsible. This written promise soon arrived from 
Axangal, and it was stamped with the seal of Mohddeo.” 

The Khdn then received from the rdi, five districts (manza’) of his 
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wnnby {pkt£), an annual tribute of “ more than a bundred strong 
dqphanta, as large as demons, 12,000 borses, and gold and jewels and 
gems beiyond compute. The rdi assented to tbe whole, with heart and 
soul, and wrote an engagement to this effect and confirmed it” He 
then made a long speech, entreating the consideration of the king, in 
Aa oourse of which he observes, that “ the relation between Turk 
and Hindu is that of a lion and antelope, and the Turks, when- 
ever they please, can seize, buy, or sell any Hindu." The Khdn 
iriinquished all the ceded and conquered territory, except “Badr- 
koi^ a fort as high as heaven, which the Hhan had an object in 
demanding." 

The rdi then ascended the rampart of the fort of Arangal, and 
taming his face towards the royal pavilion, he bowed to the earth. 
"Thus did he for three days, out of respect to the pale of religion; 
he turned towards the pavilion, and kissed the earth. He then 
again, tremblingly, addressed the commander in these words: ‘I 
hold from the late Sultan several emblems of military pomp and 
dignify. What order is there respecting them ? shall I continue to 
use them, or return them to you?’ The Khan replied, 'As these 
were bestowed on you by the late Sultan, why should the reigning 
one wish to take them back from you ? But it is right to pay due 
nspect to his majesty, by sending the canopy (durbdsh) and standard 
to the royal pavilion, in order that the former may be replaced by a 
new one, as the beams of the former sun no longer shine.’ ” The rdi 
accordingly returned the insignia, which were lowered before the 
empty pavilion of the king, and were then returned to the rdi, with 
the standard unfurled, and a new canopy. 

Khusrn Eihan, after this ceremony, returned in triumph to the 
hang, by whom he had been summoned in haste. But before 
hia arrival, Mubarak Shah had departed from Deogir, towards 
Hddi, in the month of Jumada-1 akhir, 718 n. (August 6th, 
1318 A.D.). 

When Mubarak Shah arrived at Dehli, he gave orders for the 
building of a JdTiii’ Mcujid, by the most skilful architects, and when 
that was completed, he gave orders for completing the city and fort 
of Dehli, which his father, ’Alau-d din, had left in an unfinished 
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The Third Sphere. 

PiaiscB of Hindustan. — ^Its Climate. — Animals. — Learning and 
Languages. 

“This is a well-known fact, that the language spoken by oon- 
querois who have established themselves, when it has been dissem- 
inated amongst people, great and small, has become the common 
language of the country. Just as in Baghdad, where originally but 
little Persian was spoken, when the Khalifa’s dynasty - was over- 
thrown, the Parsis established themselves in it. Thenceforward, 
everything that was Arab, became subject to Parsi rules, and the 
herd acquired respect for the language of the shepherds. The city, 
which was called Baghdad in Arabic, became converted in its first 
syllable into Baghchadad. Turki became just as prevalent, when 
the Turks conquered the country, and the language of the chiefs 
bore fruit in a new soil.” 

“ Hind has observed the same rule in respect to language. Tn 
olden time it was Hindui. When the tribes, great and small, became 
intermixed, every one, bad and good, learnt Parsi, and all the other 
languages which existed never moved from their bounds. As God 
had taught them all, it is not proper to csU them all bad. With the 
exception of Arabic, which, in consequence of the Kurm being 
written in it, is the most excellent and eloquent of languages, all ibe 
tongues differ from one another, and each one has some peculiar 
merit of its own. This one exclaims, ‘ My wine is better than all 
others.’ Every one loses himself in his own cup, and no one admits 
that his own wine is vinegar. In short, it would be useless to enter 
into further discussion respecting Parsi, Turki, and Arabic.” 

“As 1 was bom in Hind, 1 may be allowed to say a word 
lespccting its hingungcs. There is at this time in every pro- 
vince a language peculiar to itself, and not borrowed &om any 
otlioi — Siiidi, I,:ihori. Kashmiri, the language of Dugar,* Dhur 
S.imundar, TUang, Gujuiat, Ma'bar, Gaur, Bengal, Oudh, Dehli 
and its environs. These are all languages of Hind, which firom 
ancient times have been applied in every way to the common pur- 
poses of life. 

1 This may he consideTed the country between Lahore and Xaahmir. Thon^ 
now uaed by us in a more restneted sense, the nabres assign to it wider limits. 
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“Bnt liheTe is another language more select tliAn the others, which 
all the Brahmans use. Its name from of old is Sahaskrit, and the 
common people know nothing of it. A Brahman knows it, hut 
Biahmani women do not understand a word of it. It bears a re* 
semblance to Arabic in some respects, in its permutations of letters, 
its grammar, its conjugations, and polish. They have four books in 
that language, which they are constantly in the habit of repeating. 
Their name is Bed. They contain stories of their gods, but little 
advantage can he derived from their perusal. Whatever other 
stories and fables they have, is contained in habits, parwdnas, and 
ndmahs. The language possesses rules for composition and eloquence. 
The language is very precious, inferior to Arabic, but superior to 
Dari ; and though the latter is certainly sweet and melodious, yet 
even in that respect this language does not yield to it.” 

Mention of some of the powers of sorcery and enchantment 
possessed by the inhabitants of India. “First of all, they can 
bring a dead man to life. If a man has been bitten by a snake and is 
rendered speechless, they can resuscitate him after even six months. 
They put him on a river which flows towards the East, and he 
speeds on his voyage as swift as lightning. When he arrives on the 
borders of Kamru, an experienced witch instils life into him.” 

“ Another mode is this, and the power is possessed by the Brah- 
mans as a secret ; namely, that they can bring a man to life after his 
head has been out off. I will tell you another story, if you will not 
be alarmed at it, tliat a demon gets into one’s head and drinks as 
much wine as satisfies him, and whatever he utters in this state, 
is sure to become true. Another is, that through their ait they can 
procure longevity by diiunusliing the daily number of tlicir ex- 
pirations of breath. A jogi who could restrain his breath in this 
way lived in an idol to an age of more than thico himdied and 
fifty years.” 

“ Another process is, that they can tell future events by the 
breath of their nostrils, according as the right or left oiifico is more 
or leas open. They can also inflate another’s body by thoir own 
breath. In the hills on the borders of Kashmir there aro many such 
people. Another is, that they know how to convert themselves 
mto wolves, dogs, and cats. They can also extract by their power 
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TTte Tlari Sphere. 
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“Bat theTe is another language more select than the others, which 
dl the Brahmans use. Its name &oni of old is Sahaskrit, and the 
common people know nothing of it. A Brahman knows it, but 
Biahmoni women do not understand a word of it. It bears a re- 
semblance to Arabic in some respects, in its permutations of letters, 
its grammar, its conjugations, and polish. They have four books in 
that language, which they are constantly in the habit of repeating. 
Their name is Bed. They contain stories of their gods, but little 
advantage can be derived from their perusal. Whatever other 
stories and fables they have, is contained in kdbita, parwdiws, and 
vdmah*. The language possesses rules for composition and eloquence. 
The lang^ge is very precious, inferior to Arabic, but superior to 
Dari; and though the latter is certainly sweet and melodious, yet 
even in that respect this language does not yield to it.” 

Mention of some of the powers of sorcery and enchantment 
possessed by the inhabitants of India. “ First of all, they can 
bring a dead man to life. If a man has been bitten by a snake and is 
rendered speechless, they can resuscitate him after even six months. 
They put him on a river which flows towards the JEast, and he 
speeds on his voyage as swift as lightning. When he arrives on the 
borders of Kamru, an experienced witch instils life into him.” 

"Another mode is this, and, the power is possessed by the Brah- 
mans as a secret ; namely, that they can hrmg a man to life after his 
head has been out off. I wQl tell you another story, if you will not 
bo alarmed at it, that a demon gets into one’s head and drinks as 
much wine as satisfies him, and whatever he utters in this state, 
is sure to become true. Aiiothei is, that through their art they can 
procure longevity by diiumuihiiig tlie daily number of their ex- 
pirations of breath. A jogi who could restrain his breath in this 
way lived in an idol to an age of more than three huiidiud and 
fi% years.” 

“Another process is, that they can toll future events by the 
breath of their nostrils, according as the right or left oiifico is more 
ur less open. They can also inflate another’s body by tlicir own 
breath. In the hills on the borders of Kashmir there are many such 
people. Another is, that they know bow to convert themselves 
wolves, dogs, and cats. They can also extract by their power 
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the blood from one’s body and infuse it again. They can also, even 
■while moving, affect a man, whether old or young, with bodily 
disease. They can also make a body float from shore to ahon. 
They can also fly like fowls in the air, however improbable it may 
seem. They can also, by putting antimony on their eyes, make 
themselves invisible at pleasure. Those only can believe all ihie 
who have seen it with their own eyes.” 

“ Though this be all sorcery and incantation, yet there is one marvel 
which you must acknowledge to be fact, that is, that a woman in 
her senses will burn herself on the funeral pile of her husband, 
and that a man will burn himself fur his idol or for his master. 
Though this be not legitimate in Islam, yet see what a great achieve* 
ment it is I If this practice were lawful amongst ns, pious devoteei 
might surrender their lives to the air.” 

When Khusrd Khan was returning to the king after the defeat of 
Baghd, he received intelligence on the road that B&na Harpfl bed 
rebelled, and taken up a position in the hills at the head of a power- 
ful army. The Khdn went in pursuit of him, and was vigorously 
attacked two or three times by the rebel, who, in the end being 
desperately wounded, was taken captive, and his army put to flight. 
He was brought, bound hand and foot, before the king, who gave 
orders that he should be puf to death ; after which his body was 
delivered to his attendants to be burnt. “ When his way had been 
taken towards hell by the sword, the king gave his body to the other 
heUites, that this great infidel and little Satan might become one of 
its chief ornaments of their kingdom. The hellites who had accom- 
panied him out of regard and had fought by his side, also afforded 
food to the flames of the infernal regions. Those hellites did not 
desire that he should be burnt by himself alone, so they accompanied 
him into the flames, and hell was gratified by that sswsrifioe.” 

In the beginning of tlie month of Rajah, 718 H., the king, on his 
return towards Dehli from Deogir, crossed the Nerbaddn in a boat 
“ Kerbadda is a river which flows very rapidly, and is so deep 
that it cannot be fathomed. Swifter than an arrow, and about two 
bow-shots broad from shore to shore, even an expert swimmffl daw 
not attempt to cross it.” On the day of the passage of the river, the 
oaptnred elephants arrived in the royal camp &om Telingdna. 
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Tke Fourth Sphere. 

Admonitions and prooepts for kings, chiefs, soldiers, and the 
common people. 

“I have heard a story that, in Behli, about five or six hundred 
years ago, there was a great rdt, called Anangptil. At the entrance 
of his palace he had placed two lions, sculptured in stone. He 
fixed a bell by the aide of the two lions, in order that those who 
sought justice might strike it, upon which the rdt would order them 
to be summoned, would listen to their complaints, and render justice. 
One day, a crow came and sat on the bell and struck it ; when the 
nU asked who the complainant was. It is a fact, not unknown, that 
hold crows will pick meat from between the the teeth of lions. As 
atone lions cannot hunt for their prey, where could the crow obtain 
its usual sustenance ? As the rdt was satisfied that the crow justly 
complained of hunger, having come to sit by his stone lions, he gave 
orders that some goats and sheep should be killed, on which the crow 
might feed himself for some days.” 

The Fifth Sphere. 

The king’s fondness of hunting. — ^His preserves. — Praise of the 
seasons of Hindustan. — ^Dialogue between the king’s bow and arrow. 

The Sixth Sphere. 

Birth of Prince Sultdn Muhammad on the 23rd of Babru-1 awwal, 
718 H. (June 25th, 1318 a.d.).— The king distributes gold and jewela 
among the nobles after seeing tlie child. — Its education. 

The Seventh Sphere. 

Bnoomium upon spring and new year’s day ; on flowers and 
birds. — The king’s public audience, and the honours and robes be- 
stowed by him upon the nobles, especially upon Khusru Xhan. 

The Eighth Sphere. 

The king’s skill in the game of chaug&n . — Bialogpie between the 
hat and the ball. 

The Ninth Sphere. 

The poet exalts his own merits, and boastingly says that though 
at that time, in all ’Ajam and FriiD, the two poets of chief celebrity 
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were Shaikh Sa’di Shiiazi and Hakim Humdm Tshrizi, yet he ex- 
celled them both ; because, whatever might be tho merit of theii 
verses, they possessed ixot the same multifarious accomplishmenla 
as himself. 

He tells us that he was sixty-five years of age, and becoming 
infirm, when he concluded this poem on the 30th of Jumada-s son!, 
718 H. (August 24:th, 1318 a.d.), and that it contains 4,509 lines. 


5. rjA'Z-l KHUSEWr. 

[This work, sometimes called Inshd-i Amir Khusru, is a collection 
of Jarmans, despatches, and letters by Amir Khusru. It is rather 
an extensive work. A MS. belonging to Nawab Ziau-d din, ol 
Hehli, consists of 382 pages of small writing, nineteen lines in the 
page. The documents it contains are, as usual, written in the most 
grandiloquent style, a very small amount of information being 
wrapped up iu a bewildering maze of words. The following 
abstract, made by a munshi, of a portion of one despatch, relates to 
a matter upon which the historians are silent. Bami says nothing 
of ’Alau-d din’s ascendancy at Qhazni, and Firishta (I. 364) speaks 
only of plundering expeditious into that and the neighbouring 
countries.] 

EXTBA.CT. 

Abstract (Book IV., Sec. iii.. Letter 3) of part of an Arz-ddeht 
of Hajib Badr to tho address of Prince Kbizr Khan, tho eldest son 
of Sultiu 'Alau-d diu Khiiji. The letter has no date. 

This servant, Badr, begs to state, for the information of his high- 
ness Prince Khizr Khan, son of Iskandar-i sani (’A14u-d din), that, 
according to the royal orders, he marched with an army, and, after 
travelling through the various stages, he reached the hanks of the 
Indus. He crossed tho river in boats, and, proceeding onwards, 
arrived at Ghaanin in winter. The eeason was exceedingly cold. 
The Maghals of the place were in great alarm, from fear of the 
Musulmdn army. But when the purport of tho royal farmdin was 
road to them, they became comforted, expressed their obedience, and 
were happy. As tho king had ordered that the khutba of his name 
should be read in Ghaznin, all the Muhammadans, who had con- 
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oeoled themselves in mountains and ravines, as well as all the elders 
and principal Musulmans of tlhasmin, who were looking with the 
tyo of expectation towards Dehli, assembled in the Jdmi’ Masjid 
of the city, and on Friday the khtUha was read in the name of 
Snltdn ’Alau-d din. The noise of the acclamationB of joy and 
oengratnlations rose high from aU quarters. The vest of honour, 
whicdi waf sent by the king for the reader of the hhutba, was put 
on his shoulders. One of the walls of the mosque, which was 
decayed and had fallen down, was newly raised. 

On the same Friday, before the assembly of the Muhammadans, 
when the name of the king was pronounced in the khaiba, he {Badr) 
oBered, near the pulpit, the jewels which he had brought with him, 
and also one plate full of gold. He threw them down on the earth, 
and people fell on them and picked them up. The Mughals saw 
this from the top of the walls of the Masjid, and spoke something 
in their own tongue. In these days some of the infidels have 
embraced the Muhammadan faith. 


B.— KASA'ID OF BADB OHA'CH. 

[The author of these Odes, whose real name was Badru-d din, 

“the full moon of religion,” was more familiarly known as Badr-i 

Ghach, from his native country of Ghach, or Tashkand. He came to 

Tnilia and attracted some notice at the Court of Muhammad Tughlik, 

as may be gathered from the following extracts of his poems. 

His Kasaid, or Odes, were lithographed at Lucknow in ISIS, and 

there is a short notice of them in Stewart’s Catalogue of Tippoo s 

Library, and in Sprenger’s Catalogue of the Oude Libraiies, p. 367. 

Beyond this, nothing is known of him. The following extracts and 

notes ore entirely the work of Sir H. Elliot.] 

> 

GoHgraft^tKms on the Arrival of a MhiWt from the 'Ahbdsi KhMfa. 
Gabriel, from the firmament of Heaven, has proclaimed the glad 
tidings, that a robe of honour and Patent have reached the Sultan 
Aom the Khalifa, just as the verses of the Knr£a honoured Mu- 
hamtinail By their arrival &om the Court of the immortal Gk)d. 
• • • The Imam has given the Shih absolute power over all the 
'World, and thin intelligence has reached all other Shahs tiuroughout 
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ihe seven dJmatea The Patent of the other Bovereigns of the 
world has been revoked, for an autograph grant has been despatched 
firom the eternal Capital. The wells of the envious have become 
as dry as that of Joseph, now that the Egyptian robe has heea 
received in Hindustan from Canaan. * <* * A veritable ’I'd has 
arrived to the Faithful, now that twice in one year a hhila’t has 
reached the Sultdn from the Ain(ru-l Mumtnin. *00 Bajab arrived 
here on his return in the month of Muharram, 74:6 H.* (May, 1345 aj>.). 
• « « Tha king now never mentions his desire of sitting on an Woiy 
throne, since his enemies sit on the point of elephants’ tusks.’ • • • 
Be happy, oh Badr, for by the grace of Giod, and liberality of the 
king, your difficulties have ceased, and the period of bonefaotioiu 
has arrived. 

Deeorations of Dehli upon the tame oeoatUm. 

Yesternight, at the time that the sun, the king with the golden 
garments, invested itself with a black mantle, and the king of the 
host of darkness,’ whose name is the moon, filled the emefwld vMAt 
with sparks of gold, a robe of honour and a patent of sovereignty 
arrived, for the king of sea and land, firom the lord Khalife, the 
saint of his time, Ahmad ’Abbas, the Imam of God, the heir of the 
prophet of mankind. An order went forth that the embroiderers of 

I This u a rery difficult passage, and Tarionsly interpreted. I hare made as mneh 
sense of it as it seema capable of bearing. The literal translation is : “ On the very 
date on which one month was in eioess of the year 700 from this journey, in the 
month of Mnhorram, the before Sha'bEm airiTed.” The chronogiajmnatie retae 
of “one month” is forty-six, some copies, by the omission of the meie it 
“ forty-five," and some only “ nine,” which latter is ont of the qnestioc. Bajab u 
the month before Sha'b&n, and that ia also the name of the ambaassdor who hw 
been sent by hinhammad Tughlih to the Nhalifa. Pirishta says one ihQdt arriTw 
in 744 H., and another in 747 h. Here a contemporary says the second anivod^ 
746 H., or it may be 745 h,, and that bo'h hhxla'U arrived within one year. Me 
introduction of the Eihalifa's name upon Muhammad Tnghlik’s coine begins ss early 
as 741 H. ; but this mn^t have ocearred before the arrival of an ambsssadoj 
sufficiently accounts for-the errors in the name of the reigning Khalifia, whioh 
occur at a period suhaeqaent to thw embassy. See E. Thomas, Oeim th* IWaa 
Bidtant, New Edition, pp. 254, 269, and Fraehn, Becensio, p. 177. 

’ That is, your enemies are plac^ before elqtbants, to be gored or trampled 
death by dephants. _ •■imL 

’ There is a donble meaning here.^the “ host of darkness” bemg, in the ouP^ 
“the army of Hind;" and the “black manUe,” “fte JthiU* «f *ke ADBSSii, 
Mrhich image also oconrs in the preceding ode. 
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ao rt ri im shonld piepaxe a beantifnl and oosUy pavilion in the oentie 
of finr tiimnplial arohes, 'which weie bo lofty that the vault of 
Iwven appeared in compariaon like a green fly. Each arch was 
adoined vrith golden vestments, like a bride. The floors were 
spread 'with beantifnl carpets, and there were ponds of water to 
eaoite the envy of Eansar, the rivulet of paradise. In the chambers 
poets leoited verses ; songsters, like Venus, sang in each balcony. 
Die chamberlains were in attendance, with their embroidered 
deeves ; the judges, vrith their torbans ; the princes, with their 
mistbands. All classes of the people assembled round the buildings 
to 'witness the scene. This gay assemblage had collected because 
a Uila’t and Patent had been sent by the lord Ln&m. The con* 
tenfa of it were : '‘May everything on the face of the earth, in the 
fire and in the water, remain under the protection of the king — 
Turk, Bum, E3iurasan, Chin, and Sham — both that which is good, 
and that which ia bad 1 If an azure canopy be granted, tbe heaven 
is at bia command ; if a red cro'wn be desired, the sun vnll provide 
it liet his titles be proclaimed from every ptdpit — ^the Sult&n of 
East and West, tbe King of Kings by sea and land, the Defender 
of the Paitb, Muhammad Tugblik, the Just, in digmty like Saturn, 
in i^lendonr like the Messiah I” The Im&m baa sent a khila’t 
Uadk aa the apple of the eye, calculated to spread the light of the 
law 'through the hearte of men. For feat of the jnstioe of thy 
government, the hart and the lion consort in the forest. May the 
eyes of thy enemies shed tears of blood. May he who raises his 
head against thy authority, have his fhce blackened, and his tongae 
alit^ like a pen-jreed ; and so long as the moon is sometimes round 
aa a shield, and sometimes bent like a bow, may arrows pierce the 
heart of thy ruthless enemies. May every success attend Badr 
through thy good fortune, and may he never be visited by a&y 
odamities of the time I 

Jh Cthiratibn of a FMital. 

Bonhtlesa, thia festival appears as if it 'were held in Paradise, in 
whioh armies of au gnlw stand on the right and left. A thousand 
crowned heads are bowed in reveienoe ; a thonsaad throned warriors 
stand avroiting ardors; a thousand stara (armies) are thsie^ and 
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under each star are arranged a thonsand banners. In eacb com 
behind the screens are a thousand songsters, melodious as ni^ 
ingales. If the palace of a thousand pillars were not like Faiadiit) 
why should rewards and punishments be distributed there like u 
on the day of judgment ? Certainly this abode of happmess, Ehn- 
lamabad, is chosen as a royal residence, because there the king, b; 
his execution of the laws, acknowledges his Bubserrimce to tht 
Khalifa of the world, Abu-1 Babi’ Sulaiman, the celebrated Imiio, 
to whom the Khnsru of Hind is a servant and slave in body, heatt 
and soul. This Khnsru is a holy warrior, Muhammad Tugblik, at 
whose gate the King of Chin and Khita is in waiting, like a Hisds 
porter, o o • The blade of thy sword smites the necks of tbj 
enemies, and vritb equal power does thy band roield the pen, cbthed 
in a yellow tunic, like a Hindu. 

« a « o o o » 


On the Capture of Nagarkot. 

When the sun was in Cancer, the king of the time took ihe stons 
fort of hTagarkot, in the year 738 h. (1337 a.d.). • * * It is placed 
between rivers, like the pupil of an eye, and the fortress has so pre- 
served its honour, and is so impregnable, that neither Sikandsr nor 
Hard were able to take it. Within are the masters of the mangonels; 
within cdso are beanties resplendent as lie sun. Its chiefs are all 
strong as baffalos, with necks like a rhinoceros. Its mhahitants are 
all travelling on the high road to beU and perdition, and are gMh, 
resembling dragons. The exalted king of the kings of the earft 
arrived at night at tliia fortress, wjth 100,000 champions. His 
army contained 1,000 stars, and under each star 1,000 banners were 
displayed. « « » Muhammad Tughlik is obedient to the laws of 
Muhammad, the apostle, and the orders of his vicegerent, 
Bahi’ Sulaiman Mustakfi, the essence of the religion of the prop o 
the light of the family of Kh^ifas, the Imam of God, to whom 
Ving is a servant and slave in body, heart, and soul. 

• o • • « * * 


JTie Author is ieepatehei to DeogSr. 

On the Ist of ShaTjAn, in the year 746, 
in « The power of the king,” orders were issued that I sh g“ 
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the oonntry of Deogfr, and I was thus addressed : “Oh, Badr, 
aooompanied by Jamal Malik, the poet, and Nekroz, the slave, take 
thy departure with a pomp worthy of Bustom. May he who acoom- 
plishes aU designs aid thee; may the Ood of both worlds proteot 
thee; but speah not of Deogir, for it is Daulat&b&d to which 1 
allude, a fort exalted to the heavens I Although it is but a point in 
my kingdom, it comprises what is equal to 1,000 kingdoms of Jam- 
shid. * * * Glo to the court of the governor of the country, 
Katlagh Ehan, and acquire honour by this presentation, and having 
thy mouth in honey, say thus &om me : 'Oh thou, from whose lips 
sug^ar distils, in whose forhmate' breast the light of the flame of the 
knowledge of God is reflected ; thod, that art the best of those pos- 
sessed of gold ; thou, that art the essence of those who are excellent 
among men ; thou, whose bounteous hand is so mnnifloent that the 
fathomless ocean is but a drop compared with it ; oome, and gratify 
me by your arrival, as water does the thirsty. If thou hast any 
desire to reach the summit of thy exaltation, proceed towards the 
north.* Come and feast thy eyes upon the black hhila’t, so pro- 
pitiously sent by the Imam of the time, and look with due reverenoe 
on the Patent which has issued from the Khalifa Abfl-1 ’Abbds 
Ahmad, the sun of the earth, and the shadow of God. It is through 
his justice that an antelope is able to seize the tail of a wolf. 
Use every exertion to come to the royal court, for henceforward you 
and I have obtained everlasting salvation.’ 

“When thou, oh Badr, hast delivered this address to the Ehtn, 
IdsB his hands and bow down, like a pen dipping into an inkstand . 
Ob^ every order that he gives, and deem yourself honoured with 
every g^t that he presents. * • • When the equipage of Jalaiat 
Kh&n proceeds in state to the throne of tho Sultfin, the king of earth 
and sea, proclaim to the world that the Khwaja is coming, like the 
resplendent sun, with 100,000 footmen, 100,000 horsemen, 100,000 
^eaiB, and 100,000 bows, sitting in his silver ambdri, like the moon 
in Uie milky way.” 

0 0 0 0^00 

^ 3fu6drak is tlie Persian translatiozi of 

* The annotator says, “ Proceed on a miaiion to the Xhalifii ; hnt this is a veiy 
impeitigot interpretation. 
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In Cimmmor<Uion of the Building of KhwremM&i. 

O O O O O o o 

The inBariptaons over its gateway record, in verse, the prsdse of 
the Khalifa repeatedly ; may his throne be established to etemily, 
as well as that of the King of the World, who has declared that it ii 
his pleasure to serve the Im&n of God. The Shah has given it tk 
name of Khurramabad, and Zahiru>l Jaiush was its architect, tbe 
slave of the lord of the universe, the prelate of religion, the moat 
select among the pious. This fortunate building was completed ii 
Muharram, in the year 744 h. (June, 1343 a.i).). Badr has strung 
the pearl of this ode in one night, and made it worthy of ornament- 
ing the ears of the nobles of the land. 

On the same subject. 

o o o o o o o 

Without, though the courts, full of armies, are raising a tumult 
and uproar, yet within it is so quiet, that prayers for pardon can 
be offered up.* ® <* ® All is so still and clear that the ear of man 
might hear the hamming of a fly’s wing reverberate like music. 
* • * Speak not of a fort, speak not of a saraf, for in appearance 
and stability it is like the Ka’bah of Paradise. Zahiru-d din erected 
this blessed structure by the propitious order of the Khusru of the 
time, the director of the architects, and in the name of the Khalifa 
May his life be prolonged for the confirmation of the religion of 
Muhammad, the Apostle of God. It was completed on the date, 
“ Knter thou into Paradise,” or, that I may explain more openly, 
744 H. 1 have been entitled by the king, Fakhm-z zam^ ; call me 
not by that name, but rather the sweet-noted parrot. 

In Celehratton of the Completion of the Shah-ndma. 

In the year of Arabia, represented by “ the power of the king” 
(746 H., 1344 A.D.), heaven completed the verses which I had strong 
together. Every line was like a pearl, which dazzled the eye m 
the dead of night. • * • The whole of the poem is filled wiih 
praises of the king, Shdh Muhammad, the defender of the law 

' In sQuinon to the mode in 'which these miilti-colnmned huildinga ate 
to u to nndBE flis centre compartments prirate, ■while externally all appears expetw- 
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of Hie Prophet, and by right the ruler of the earth, by order of the 
Im&n. Everywhere crowned heads swear fealty to him, every- 
where celebrated men are the slaves of his behests. 

o o o o « e o 


C.— MASALIKU-L ABSAE Pf MAMALIKU-L AMSAR 

or 

SHAHABU-D DfN ABIT-L ’ABBAS AHMAD. 

[“ Travels of the Eyes into the Kingdoms of Different Countries.” 
This is the work of Shahaba-d dtn ’Abu-1 ’Abbds Ahmad, also called 
’Umari and Dimashki, or native of Damascus. He was bom in the 
year 697 h. (1297 a.d.), and died at Damascus in 749 (1348 a.d.). 
Shahabu-d din says little about himself and his family, but he 
mentions that his ancestors were, like himself, employed in the 
service of the Sultan of Egypt. His father, Kazi Mohlu-d din, was 
asoretsry of secret despatches at Damascus, and after being dis- 
missed from that office, and remaining some time without employ, 
became chief of the department of secret correspondence in Egypt 
Shahabu-d din assisted his father in both his offices, but he inourred 
disgrace, and retired into private life at Damascus, and so lived 
nntil his death. 

Shahabu-d din was a man of very considerable learning and 
ability. He studied different sciences under men of celebrity, and 
his extensive works testify to his learning, research, and literary 
activity. Ho is known to have written seven different works, 
inclusive of the one now under notice. Most of his writings have 
perished, or are at least unknown, but the Maadlik, which is the most 
important of them in its extent and research, has come down to ns 
in an imperfect state. The complete work consisted of twenty 
volumes, hut of these only five are known to be extant. They ore 
in the Bihliothique Impiriale at Paris, and in 1838 M. Quatremhre 
published in Tome XIII. of the Notices et Nxtraits des MSS. his 
desoription and specimens of the work, from whioh the present 
notice and the following extracts have been taken by the Editor. 
So early as 1768 Deguignes gave a short notice of the MS. in the 
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Journal des Savants, and he frequently refers to the author uiijj 
the surname of MaraJeasIn in his Histnire des Huns ; but II. Quatn, 
mere shows this title of MarakasM, or “native of Morocco,” to 1* 
a mistake. 

The MS. is a small folio of 231 leaves, and consists of six chaptes 
1. Description of Hind and Sind. 2. The Empire and family i 
GhongizEhan. 3. The Kingdom of Jildn. 4. The Kurds, LurS) ai 
other mountain tribes. 5. Turk states in Asia Minor, with notics 
of the empires of Trebizond and Constantinople. 6. Egypt, Syik 
and Hijjaz. 

At the dose of his notices of India, he mentions the name ot 
Muhammad Tughlik as the reigning sovereign, and the general 
tenor of his observations points unmistakably to that able bnl 
perverse ruler. The author quotes occasionally the works of other 
authors on geography and history, and among them Abu-1 Fida and 
Juwaini ; but he depends principally on the oral information sup- 
plied by intelligent and learned travellers with whom he had come 
in contact. His method of gathering and using information is 
apparent in the following extracts. The work stood high in Oriental 
estimation, and was often quoted by later writers— among others 
by the author of the Nwshalu-l Kulub.'\ 

EXTB.10T3. 

India is a most important country, with which no other country 
in the world can bo comjiared in respect of extent, riches, the 
numbers of its armies, tbo pomp and splendour displayed by the 
sovereign in bis progresses and babitations, and the pownr of the 
empire. * « * The inhabitants are icmarkable for their wisdom 
and great intelligence; no peojile are better able to restrain their 
passions, nor more willing to sacrifice their lives, for what they 
consider agreeable in the sight of God. 

According to the information of Siraju-d din Abu-1 Fath 'Umar, a 
lawyer, and a native of the province of Oudh, who had lived long 
the court of the Sultan of Dehli, the dominions of that monarch 
consisted of twonfy-three principal provinces. 1. Dehli. 2. Dawakir 
(Deogir). 3. Multan. 4. Kahran (Kuhram). 5. Saimina. 6. 
Siwistdn. 7. Uoh. 8. Hasi (Hansi). 9. Sarsuti (Sirsah). 10, Ma’bar. 
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11. TQonk (Telingana). 12. Gnjat&t. 13. Bada^ 14. Qndh. 
16. Kanaaj. 16. Lakhxiautf. 17. BiMr. 18. Earra. 19. M61w& 
20. L£hor. 21. Ealanor (Gwalior?). 22. J&jnagar. 23. TQaig 
Darnsamand (Telingana (?) and Dw^-samiidia). 

Aooording to the aceount of Shaikh Mnbaiak, the oify of Dohli is 
the capital of the kingdom of India. Next cornea Dawdktr (Deogtr), 
which was foimded by the Sultdn of that empire, and named by bim 
“KM>ata-l Isldm, or the Metropolis of Islam.*’ This place, said the 
Sh^h, is situated in the third climate. When I left it six yearn 
ago the buildings were not completed, and 1 doubt if they are yet 
finidied, the extent it covers being so great, and the number of its 
intended edifices so vast. The king divided it into quarters, each of 
them intended for men of the same profession. Thus there was Gis 
quarter of the troops, that of the ministers and olerks, that of the 
hizU and learned men, that of the shaikhs and fakirs, and that of 
the merchants and those who carry on trades. Each quarter was 
to contain within it everything neoessary for its wants, mosques, 
minarets, markets, baths, mills, ovens, and workman of every trader 
inolading even blacksmiths, dyers, and curriers, so that the inhahi* 
tants should have no necessity to resort elsewhere for buying or 
Belling, or the other requirements of life. Each quarter was to form 
a separate town, entirely independent of those surrounding it. 

* o o • • • • 

I questioned the Shaikh Mubarak about the mly of Behli and the 
court of its sovereign, and I obtained from him the following details. 
“ Dehli consists of several cities which have become united and each 
of which has a name of its own. Behh, which was one among them, 
has given its name to all the rest. It is both long and broad, and 
covers a space of about forty miles in circumfeienoe. The houses 
ate built of stone and brick, and the roofs of wood. The floors are 
paved with a white stone, like marble. None of the houses are 
more than two stories high, and some only one. It is only in ths 
palace of the Sultfin that marble is used for pavement But if I 
can beKeve the Shaikh Abu Bakr bin Ehallal, this desoriptioii 
applies only to the old houses of Dehli, for the new ones are built 
differently. According to the same informant Dehli oompzises an 
aggregate of twenty-one oitiea. Gardens extend on three stdee of 
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it in a straight line for twelve thousand paces. The western dli 
is not BO furnished, because it borders on a mountain. Dehli ooit 
tains a thousand colleges, one of which belongs to the Shdfa’ii,^ 
rest to the Hanafls. In it there are ahont seventy hnRpifalii miii^ 
Ddru-sh Shifd, or houses of cure, the city, and those 
upon it, the chapels and hermitages amount to 2,000. There an 
great monasteries, large open spaces, and nnmerons Tmtlip jj, 
water used by the people is drawn from wells of little depfli, 
seldom exceeding seven cubits. Hydraulic wheels axe placed i 
their tops. The people drink rain-water, which is collected in 
large reservoirs constructed for that purpose, the distance acitM 
each of them being a bowshot, or even more. The chief moBqnt 
is celebrated for its minaret, which, in point of fr stud to 

have no equal in the world. If the statement of BnrhSnnJ 

din Bursi can be believed, the height of thin part of the edifice ii 
600 cubits. 

According to Shaikh Mubarak, the palaces of the Sultan of Dehli 
axe exclusively occupied by the Sultan, his wives, concubines, ennachi, 
male and female elavea, and mamluka. None of the Icham and amin 
are permitted to dwell there. They make their appearance there 
only when they come to wait upon the Saltan, which th^ do twice 
a day, morning and afternoon. Afterwards, each one of them retires 
to hie own house. 

As regards the great officers of State, those of the highest rank 
ore called ihdiu, then the taaliks,' then the amin, then the isfah- 
adldrs (generals), and, lastly, the officers (jand). The conrt of the 
sovereign comprises eighty khdas, or even more. The army con- 
eists of 900,000 horsemen, eome of whom are stationed near the 
prince, and the rest ore distributed in the various provinces of the 
empire. All are inscribed in the registers of the State, and partake 
of the liberality of their sovereign. These troops consist of Tnrfa^ 
inhabitants of Kbata, Persians, and Indians. Among them are to 
be found athleta {paklawdn), mnners, (ihatidr), and men of emj 
kind. They have excellent horses, magnificent armour, end a fine 
costume. • * * The Sultan has 3,000 elephants, which, when ae* 

* The French trandation se^ri “roie,” bat 1 have no heiititien in ealuthuliij 
“ taalik," whieh ii no doabt the original word. 
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contred for battle, wear a covering of iron gilded. ® * * He has 
20,000 Turk mamZuibs, ® * * It is not the same in India as in 
Egypt and Syrij, where the maltks, amire, and generals have in 
their service men whom they maintain out of their own resources. 
Hi India the officer hae only to care for himself. As to the soldiers, 
the Sultan summons them for service, and they are paid from the 
public treasury. Hie sums ginnted to a hhan, a malik, an amir, 
or a general, are given exclusively for his own personal main- 
tenance. Hie chaniberlains and other dignitaries ; the military men, 
such as the Jchdtti, the maliks, and the amirs, all have a rank in 
proportion to the importance of their employ. The isfah-sdldra 
(generals) have no right to approach the Sultan. It is from this 
class that governors and other similar functionaries are chosen. 
The khan has 10,000 horse under h's command, the malik, 1,000; 
the amir, 100; and t’l ■ a smaller number. The khdns, 

maliks, amirs, an 1 ulcJ . _ _ Cwive the revenues of places as- 
dgned to thorn hy il i' tieasury, and if these do not increase, they 
never diminish. Genoially speaking, they bring in much more 
than their estimated value. The kJidii receives a grant of two lacs 
of tankas, each tanka being worth eight dirhams. This sum belongs 
to him personally, and he is not expected to disburse any part of it 
to the soldiers who fight under his orders. The malik receives an 
amount varying from 60,000 to 60,000 tankas, the amir from 40,000 
to 30,000, and the isfah-sdldr 20,000, or thereabouts. The pay of 
the officer varies from 10,000 to 1,000 tankas, A mamluk receives 
600 tankas, and all receive, in addition, food and raiment, and forage 
for their horses. Soldiers and mamlvks do not receive g^rants of 
land-revenue, hut draw their pay in money from the public treasury. 
The officers have villages of which they receive the revenues. As 
this same traveller observed to me, the revenues of these lands, if 
they do not increase, certainly do not decrease. Some of the officers 
reomve double, and oven more than that, in excess of the estimated 
value of their grants. 

The slaves of the Sultdn each receive a monthly allowance for their 
maintenance of two mans of wheat and rice, and a daily allowance of 
three sirs of meat, with all the necessary accompaniments. Besides, 
he receives ton tankas per month, and four suits of clothes every year. 

37 
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The Sultan has a manufactory, in which 400 silk-weavers are em- 
ployed, and where they make atufife of all kinds for the di esses of 
persons attached to the Court, for robes of honour and presents, in 
addition to the stuffs which are brought every year from China, 
’Irak, and Alexandria. Every year the Sultan distributes 200,000 
complete dresses ; 100,000 in spring, and 100,000 in autumn. The 
spring dresses consist prinoipnlly of the goods manufactured at 
Alexandria. Those of the autumn are almost exclusively of silk 
manufactured at Dehli or imported from China and ’Irak. Dresses 
are also distributed to the monasteries and hermitages. 

The Sultan keeps in his service 600 , , inufacturers of golden 
tissues, who weave the gold brocades worn bj the wives of the 
Sultan, and given away as presents to tho amirs and their wives. 
Every year be gives away 10,000 Arab liorres, of excellent breed, 
sometimes with saddle and bridle, sometimcf without. * * * As 
to the hacks which the Sultan distributes et ery j ear. their number 
is incalculable. lie gives them in lots or by hundreds. Notwith- 
standing the number of horses in India, and notwithstanding the 
numbers annusdly imported, the Sultan has horses brought from all 
countries, and buys them at high pricoe for pi-esente. Tliose smmals 
are consequently always dear, and yield a good profit to the horse- 
dealers. 

The Sultan has under him a ndib, cl.oscn from among the hhdns, 
who bears the title of Amriya, and onjoys, as his official appanage, 
a considerable province, os large as Tr.ik. He also has a ’oazir, who 
has a similar largo appanage. This officer has four deputies called 
shak, who receive 20.000 to 40,000 taukas per aunura. He has four 
dabirs, or secretaries, each of whom receives the revenue of a largo 
maritime towm. Each of them has under his orders about 300 clerks, 
the lowest and worst paid of whom receives 10,000 tankas a year. 
Some of the highest rank have towns and villages, and some have 
both (pay and lands) to the value of fifty (thousand). 

Tlie Sadr-i Jahdn, or Kdzivt-l kuzdt, which office is held, at the 
time I am writing, by Eamalu-d din, son of Burhdnu-d din, has ten 
towns, producing a revenue of about 60,000 tankas. This dignitaiy 
is also called Sadrv-l Jsldm, and is the chief officer of justice. The 
Shaikhth-l Isldm, who corresponds to our Shaikhu-sh shuydkh, has 
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tl>e same reTemm. The Muhtasib, or chief of the police, has a village 
which brings him in about 800 tankas. 

At the Oou.'-!: of this prince there are 1,200 physicians, 10,000 
falconers, who ride on horseback, and cany the birds trained for 
hawking, 300 beaters to go in front and put up the game, 3,000 
dealers, who sell the articles required for hawking, 500 table com- 
panions, 1,200 musicians, not including the mamluk musicians to the 
number of 1 ,000, who are more especially charged with the teaching 
of music, and 1,000 poets skilled in one of three languages, Arabic, 
Persian, or Indian. All these are men of fine taste, who are included 
in the establishment of the Court, and receive magnificent presents. 
If the Sultan hears that one of his musicians has sung before any 
otlfer person, ho has him put to death. I asked my informant what 
pay these various oflScers received, but he did not know ; he could 
only inform me that the table companions of the prince held some 
of them one, and some of them two towns ; and that each of them, 
according to his rank, received 40.000, 30,000, or 20,000 tankas, 
without taking into account dresses, robes of honour, and other 
presents. I 

According to Shaikh ‘Mubaiak, the Sultfin gives two audiences | 
daily, in the morning and in the evening, and a repast is then served, 
at which 20,000 men are present, khdas, inaliks, amirs, isfah-sdlars, 
and the principal officers. At his private meals, that is, at his 
dinner and supper, the Sultan receives learned lawyers to the number 
of 200, who ent with him and converse upon leanied matters. 
Rhailfh Abu Bakr bin Khallal Bazzi told me that be asked the 
Bult&n’s cook how many animals were killed daily to supply the 
royal table, and the reply was 2,.i00 oxen, 2,000 sheep, without 
taking into account fatted horses and buds of all descriptions. ® 

The amriya has under his ch.iigo the army and the people at 
large. Lawyers and learned men. whether iiihahitiuits of the 
country or foreigners, ore under the inspection of tho Aadr-i Jahdn. 
Tbe fakirs, whether natives or stmiigcis, tiro under tlio ShaMu-l 
Itldm. Lastly, all travellers, amlmssadors, or others, men of letters, 
poets, both native and foreign, are all under the dabiis, or secie- 
taries. o <• <• 

"When the Sultan goes hunting liis suite is less iiumtirous. lie 
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only takes witk him 100,000 horsemen and 200 elephants. Fonr 
■wooden houses of two stories are carried in his train by 200 camels. 
Tents and pa'vilions of all kinds follow. When lie tra'vels from one 
place to another, for pleasure or for other motives, he takes with 
him 30,000 horsemen, 200 elephants, and 1,000 led horses, -with 
saddles and bridles worked ■with gold, and ■with other trappings of 
gold, set with pearls and jewels. 

The Sultan is generous and liberal, and at the same time full of 
humility. Abu-s Safii ’Umar bin Ts'hak Shabali informed me that 
he saw this monarch at the funeral of a fahir of groat sanctity, and 
that he bore the coffin on his shoulders. He is noted for knowing 
the Holy Book by heart, as also the law book called Hiddya, which 
expounds the principles of the school of Abu Hanifa. He excels 
in all intellectual aecomphshments. He possesses in the very 
highest degree a talent for caligraphy. He is given to religious 
exercises, and is careful to regulate his passions. To these advantages 
ho adds literary acquirements. He is fond of reciting verses, com- 
posing them, and hearing them read, when he readily seizes their 
most hidden allusions. He likes to consult with learned men, and 
to converse with men of merit. He is also particularly fond of 
contending ■with poets in Persian, a language which he knows 
perfectly, and understands all its niceties of expression. ® * 

The stories I have been told of the benevolence and generosity of 
this Sultan towards strangers, and to all who have recourse to him, 
pass all belief. * « 

The Sultan never ceases to show the greatest zeal in making war 
upon the infidels, both by sea and land, o « o Every day thou- 
sands of slaves are sold at a very low price, so great is the number 
of prisoners. According to the unanimous statements of the travel- 
lers I have cited, the value, at 'Hchli, of a young slave girl, for 
domestic service, does not exceed eight tatJeas. Those ■w’no aw 
deemed fit to fill the parts of domestic and concubine sell for about 
fifteen tankas. In other cities the prices are BtUl lower. Abu-s 
Safa ’Umar bin Is’hdk Shabali assured me that he bought a young 
slas.' in t1 ■\\(*r of his youth for four dirhams. The rest maybe 
un*' ' ’’.e But still, in spite of the low price oi slaves 

20b, - '• tven more, are paid for young Indian girls. I 
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inqtiiied the reason, o *> o <,^03 told that these yonng girls are 
lemorkahle for their beauty, and the grace of their manners. <* « • 
According to what I heard from Shabali, the smallest quantity of 
wLae is not to be found either in shops or in private houses: so 
great is the Sulthi’s aversion to it and so severe the punishments 
with which he visits its votaries. Besides, the inhabitants of India 
have little taste for wine and intoxicating drinks, but content 
themselves 'with betel, an agreeable drug, the use of which is per- 
mitted without the slightest objection, o o o 
Prom the information of the learned Siraju-d din Abu-s Safa 
’Umar Shabali, it appears that the Sulian is very anxious to know 
all that -passes in his territories, and to understand the position of 
all those who surround him, whether cinlians or soldiers. He has 
emissaries, called intelligencers, who arc divided into a great number 
of classes. One goes among the soldiers and people. When any 
fact comes under his notice whidi ought to be communicated to the 
Saltan, he reports it to the officer above him ; this, one, in like 
manner, communicates it to his superior : and so in due course the 
fact comes to the knowledge of the Sultan. Por communicating 
the events which happen in distant provinces, there sure established, 
between the capital and the chief cities of the different countries, 
posts, placed at certain distances from each other, which are like 
the post-relays in Egypt and S5Tia, but they are less wide apart, 
beoause the distance between them is not more than four bow-shots, 
or even less. At each of these posts ten swift runners are stationed, 
whose duty it is to convey letters to the next station without the 
least delay. As soon as one of these men receives a letter, he runs 
off as rapidly as possible, and delivers it to the next runner, who 
starts immediately with similar speed, while the former returns 
quietly to his own post. Tlius a letter from a very distant place 
is conveyed in a very short time with greater celerity than if it had 
been transmitted by post, or by camel express. At each of these 
post-stations there are mosques, where prayers are said, and where 
travellers can find shelter, reservoirs full of good water, and markets 
where all things necessaiy for the food of man and beast can he 
poiohased, so that there is very little necessity for oariying water, 
or food, or tents. 
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All through the country wni. !i ropaiutes the t wu r<iuI<Al8 of the 
empire, Dehli and Deogii, t1 o iltin uail J’- i.i ■■ ]t1 i o] at pveiy 
post-station. When any ck.v,i n f ^ n> > ;i’ lKo gate 

of one is opened or close', &<' i > • li \ ' u next 

nearest drum is then beaten, and in this manner tlie Sult.-u j 3 daily 
and exactly informed at what timo the gates of the inojt distant 
cities are opened or closed, on** 

I will now speak about the money, cna afterwards aheat the pnee 
of provisions, seeing that there aio itgulated anl calceht d upon 
the value of money. Shaikn 'libliak ’ufornic ' ce tint the rid 
lac consists of 100,000 tanl -a gild), and the i luU hi. of luOOOO 
taniaa (of silver). The gold tanl^ called the red tonla, is etjual to 
three mialdU and the silver fa'tka comprises eigi t dirJmma hashtUn \ ' 
The dirham haahtldni has the me '.eight i.s tie silver dihan 
current in Egypt and Syria. Iln "alue ot both ihe same, with 
scarcely the slightest diftfH* < ' 'Jhe dt,ham hrJfLaA'i enswera to 
four saWjtia, other . ii>.d du^nnis . j , ^ i;« is 

worth the third of a dirh^ / '' it vhich io '' ' il r.!ud of silver 
coin current in India, and wLj • .'o.'b three ' i*i of tho dirham 
hathikdni A piece, whic'. ’ ’f cl (he du n ' fj d, is called 

yaifcdr’i (piece rf one), anu . " n* > j jltaL > u j called 

dwe&diihkdni (piece of bs."! > , ” foi i ’ , i >i '■ >d . half 
Another coin, called ah&it ' ' • 'reipondr r 'iC/iis So 

the silver coins ourrent i"* lo. x, i zddhkam 


the dioAsdahhaiA, the hafitz',' . ’••o slmsh,MrA vi-i tho 

yakdni. The least of tl'c^a p'e&os is the * <^:dnl. These 

three kinds of dirhama are employed in commerce, and are taken 
•universally, but there is no on<* of more general use than the dtrlm 
sultdni, which is worth a quarter of the dirham of Egypt and of 
Syria. The d/rham aidtdni is ecual to eight jah [or./tdi*] ; theyitdl 
to four fah ; and the dirham hashtkdni, wlilcn co^xesponds exactly to 
the silver dirham of Egypt and Syria, is worth thirty-i.voya&. ^ 
The ritl of India, which is called air, weighs seventy miikSk 
which, estimated in dirhanu of Egypt, is worth 102^. Forty do 


t I leteia (he origiiua apdling. » Mr. Thomas contends that 
the true reading. Aa, however, the Arabic haa no f, hut uses * for li^ this p 
BotiiiDgs Boe pe 367« 
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make ono »»«??, They do not know the way of measoring grain in 
India. 

As to the price of provisions, wheat, which is the dearest article, 
sells for a 'Iirhaiii hashtkdiA and a half the mm. Barley costs one 
dirham the man. Eice, one dirltam three-quarters the man; but some 
sorts of this grain are higher in price. Two maw of peas cost a dirham 
hatJdkdnl. Beef and goats’ flesh are of the same price, and are sold 
at the rate of six sirs for a dirham suUani, which is the quarter of a 
dirham hashlLdni Mutton sells at four sirs the dirham sultdni. A 
goose costs two (("•hams hashtkdtils, ond four fowls can ho bought for 
ono hashtJcdn'i. ^ugar sells at five sirs the hashikdni, and sugar-candy 
at four sirs tlie d/rhan. A well-fatted sheep of the first quality sells 
for a tanka, 'vh'c h represents eight du hams kasMMnis. A good ox 
sella for tw<. i.rkas, and EOine;im''.s .'ijt less. Buffaloes at the same 
price. The general food of the Lidians is beef and goats’ flesh. I 
asked Shaikh Mubarak if this usage arose from the scarcity of sheep, 
and he replied that it was i mere matter of habit, for in all the 
villages of India there arc sheep in thousands. For a dirham of 
the money of Egypt four fowls can be bought of the best quality. 
Pigeons, sparrov^s, and other birds are sold very cheap. All kinds 
of game, birds, and quadrupeds, are extremely plentiful. There 
are elephants and rliinooer-oscs, bnt the elephants of the country of 
the Zinjes aic the moat remarkable. * 

Our shaikh, the marvel of the age, Shamsu-d din Isfahan!, gave 
me the foEoiving details. Kulhu-d din Shirazi maintained that 
alchemy was a positive science. One day I argued with him, and 
endeavoured to prove the falsity of the art. He replied, “You 
know very well the quantity of gold that is annually consumed in 
the fabrication of various articles and objects of many kinds. The 
mines are far fi'om producing a j^juantity equal to that which is thus 
withdrawn. As regards India, I have calculated that for the last 
three thousand years that country has not exported gold into other 
countries, and whatever has entered it has never come out again. 
Merchants of all countries never cease to carry pure gold into India, 
and to bring back in exchange commodities of herbs and gums. If 
gold were not produced in an artificial way, it would altogether have 
disappeared.” Our shaikh, Shahabu-d din, observed upon this that 
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what this author asserted of gold going into India, and never coming 
out again, was perfectly ti-ue; but the conclusion which lie drew 
from this fact, as to alchemy being a real science, was false and 
illusory. 

He adds the following statement : “I have heard say that one of 
the predecessors of the Sultan, after making great conquests, earned 
off from the countries he had subdued as much gold as required 
13,000 oxen to carry.” 

I must add, that the inhabitants of India have the character of 
liking to make money and hoard it. If one of them is asked how 
much property he has, ho replie.5, • I don’t know, hut I am the second 
or third of my family who has laboured to increase the treasure 
which an ancestor deposited in a certain cavern, or in certain holes, 
and I do not know how much it amounts to.” The Indians are ac- 
customed to dig pits for the reception of their hoards. Some fonn 
an excavation in their houses like a ciotern, winch they close with 
care, leaving only the opening necessary for iiitroduoing the gold 
pieces. Thus they accumulate their riches. They will not take 
worked gold, either bioken or m ingots, but m their fear of fraud 
refuse all but coined money. 

The following information I derived from the Shaikh Burhaiiu-d 
d£n Ahii Bakr bin Khallah JIuliammad Bazzf, the Stil'i. I'he Sultan 
[Muhammad Tughlik] sent an army against a country bordering 
upon Heogfr, at the extremity of that province. It is inhabited by 
infidels, and all its princes hear the title of rd [/di]. The reigning 
prince, finding himself pressed hy the troops of the Sultan, made 
this communication ; “Tell your master that if ho will leave ns at 
peace, I am ready to send him all the riches be can desire ; all he 
has to do is to send me sufficient beasts to cany the sum ho requires.” 
The general sent this proposition to hie mastei, and was ordered to 
cease hostilities, and to give the rdi a safe conduct. AVhen the rdi 
appeared before the Saltan, the latter heaped honours upon him, and 
said : “ I have never heard the like of what you have proposed. 
What is the amount, then, of those treasures that you undertake to 
load with g^old as many beasts of burden as we like to send ?” The 
rdi replied : “Seven princes have preceded me in the government of 
my kingdom. Each of them amassed a treasure amounting to seventy 
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MAns, and all llieso treasarea are atill at my disposal.” The word 
iaiin' Signifies a very large cistern, into which there is a descent 
by a ladder on each of the four sides. The Sultan, delighted by 
this statement ordered his seal to be put on these treasures, which 
was done. Then he ordered the rdi to appoint Ticeroys in his 
dominions, and to reside at Dehli. He also incited him to turn 
^Musulman, but on his refusal he allowed him to adhere to his own 
religion. The rdi dwelt at the court of the Sultw, and appointed 
viceroys to govern his territories. The Sultan assigned him a suit- 
able income, and sent considerable sums into his territories to he 
distributed as alms among the inhabitants, seeing they were now 
subjects of the empire. Lastly, he did not touch the bablnt, but left 
them as they wore, under seal. 


D— TRAVELS OF IBH BATUTA. 

Ibn Batata ivas a native of Tangiers, who travelled over the 
greater pait of Asia, and visited India in the reign of Muhammad 
Tughlik. Elphmstone’s summary of the character and value of 
this travelloz-’s writings is so. brief and so much to the point that 
it can hardly 1 ic improved. He says Ihn Batuta “ could have had 
no interest in misrepresentation, as ho wrote after his return to 
Africa. lie confirms, to the full e.xtont, the native accounts, both 
of the king’s talents and of his crimes, and gives exactly such a 
picture of mixed magnificence and desolation os one would expect 
under such a sovereign. He found an admirably regulated horse 
and foot post from the frontiers to the capital, while the country was 
so disturbed as to makf* travelling unsafe. He describes I)ehli as a 
most magnificent city, its mosque and walls without am equal on 
earth ; but although the king was then repeopling it, it was almost 
a desert. ‘The greatest city lu the world, he said, had the fewest 
inhabitants.’ 

The extracts which follow have been selected as containing the most 
important and interesting events and facts which he has recorded 
about Indio. His details do not always precisely agree with those 

* £di7ii in Siniif signifies a snake's hole, and in Hindn belief snakes keep guard 
over hidden treasure. 
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the replar historians. He recounted, ana up doubt honestlj, flu 
ifonnanon he received from the lespectablo and -vvoU-informed k. 
>v!diml 8 irith whom ho was brought in com act, and thorn k „ 
rof v-eracity about hia atatsmonto ,vhich i!"o'’riVj impresaesthe 
Oder. In hw African home he caiofjlly -.r. ,tc du^Mx tb, c which le 
’ S^.^hercd in I bo ii ee coi^ of convoi .atioT^ ](, on the one 

nd ho don -a bcord rnny facts and opinions v-i,i n rye 
’O'Ud not b<> 0 ibrnd to commit to wning . I somade. 

otion r UR 1 c made on the other wdo loi * . ‘ o p etattmenli 
ii‘'d bold ar«ert -.rn ctj j,agg ,^nnrpm ^ ^ piobabihty 

0 bringifg ‘n . lo the test of public 'ud rn„ u • i y, jjg a^tinctij 
waniad Tiigbuk .■onra...>d .1 . „ of hie father 

by an apiiar.ct acadent a^ 1 ho m p- b / » ■ - cm, -tatemenl, 

bat Bamt It cidt the c<itaht»ophe irpplo '' t '■net pjrishh 
only noticoc Le clnige of foul pbiy r .jjpoi ( , , opt „ni’. it. 

■fbr L' ' i' . .--af, *ecei'-cd with n .. t> ictpe . .t ,lij court of Mu- 
hamnial r.cgh'nf >iid e-«joncuced 'ns eWc > f^on much of the 
boandl(8& ! terd,! and irt j ? tho - il • t that lariA 


and savage SOT jiei^i, \yhcn th' . c it- a, i L adi the king 
■WM absent, but th-’ (pieen-molbo . ' 1 o w' i presented 

t, 1 ‘endid robes, 3,000 dme,-* < • i i, hc-uo to live in 


On b‘ e'-ix'^urtheSult^u, he” tol >(11 didly He 


. Hv I- r e’nut of viliHgoe nonl 


0 /“n feijialo captives i lullj o„i the rg^al 

stables, and a furthei suui of > r > u thw, be wai 

made a judge of Delhi at a salorv ti.oi i > and was 

allowed to draw the first ^ear ’■ vIa., t ”a he received 

enocher present of 12,000 1 ' bo r . is .po foci that a 

deductioi often por ceni wt» i,I ’U’’ 'c , ‘ueso presents. 
Fo afterws’-de got into dcbi , .0 mkJ.s, bathe 

presented an .Arabic pee j> ■> ’ m .r> n .u>c,' m .econnted his 


dilficnlti a, and the &ol( in ’ d ii ' ‘ ati fv oid ''if>d'to’’s When 


the sovereign left Dehli ho received farther marks of his fevour and 
liberdiiy, but sahseqnently he fell into disgrace for having visited 
an ohnoxions thaiXh. His account of bis terrors is rather amnsing. 
* The SultSn ordered four of his slsves never to lose sight of me in 
the andiemoe dtamber, and when such an order is given, it is veiy 
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laiely that the -arsoa escapes 'Die first day the daTes kept 
over me waa u \ ■ (3<.'y, and the /Jmighty inspired me to repeat the* 
■words ci the Ki ran . ‘ Gcd ‘s bidicient for us, and what an exgjdiv 
Protect''. I 0 tiiati o- ' ‘seated this sentence 33,000 times, and 
r I pa "ed i le ninhi i j ti.e iV’dience chamber. I fasted five days in 
Buccessiof' Af day T t t.ole of the Kuran, and I broke 

my fast o’l y ’ iimkin^ o i i ' t . The sixth day I took some 
food, thou ^ .A 1 foil- d. 1 luccBsion, and 1 was released 

after 'he ica h of the «' / i .s be to the Almighty 1” Hia 
dangfi ixd hi -neihjt ’ hat he gave up hia offices and 

Vireui; iiu'j <1 '1 Ui roiii • i o Sultan sent to recall him, 
and appom*-oa iiir. hit. of . the K’ng ol China. His ao- 

oount ot his joi nej through -‘7i< ' Valaha’* where he embarked, 

is full of in'pio.tmg matiei '< » riPilo a translation of Ibn 

Batuta fo’ liic t'liental 'iraun' ~.d in 1829, ont the complete 

Arabic te * vytn e. 'French m* i hai) since been published by 
M. Ill Dofi i ‘T / and Sangu'' ..Hi i re fiom this version that flie 


following i 

1 e t® iiuve L""! '<>Lu h 

tho Editor. 

ThoP, 

'■ 

*i hi ' \.bd,i-llai> '* 1 ’ 

lad, son pf ’Abdu-Uah, son of 

Muhami 

(ji Thrac a. I'i ajC 

f, at Tanji, commonly known 

as Ibn ’ 0 , 

i” L^'U H--{' *'• 

1 Ibt of tbe sacred month of 

Muhorn 1 1 

1 d I'l 3 ,’t 

e « '•rived a*’ the river Sind, 

the sam'i 

' ’<1 Tai j 'b, 

j Bigniiyiag “ Five Eivers.” 

This riier 

' one If **'i lorgesi, kaowr It o/irflows in the hot 


season, anj thj 'djihitiiils of tliO couutiy pjw then lands after the 
inundation, a hg n, ,i,s]e of Fgypt do alter the overflow of the Nile. 
Prom this iiiei ne, i no fctiicnes of the great Sultan Ituhammad 
Shah, king i f Iliud a-vi Si 'd. 

The bettd or post n India lo ot two kinds. The horse-post is 
called u^d/i, and is < : ned on by means of horses belonging to the 
Siilt&n stationed at every four miles. The foot-post is thus ' 

£acih mile is divided into three equal parts, called ddtodh, ~ on 
signifieB one-third of a mile. Among the Indians the mile is 1 
hu. At each third of a mile there is a village well popni t..n ; 
outside of which are three tents, in which are men ready to c 
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These men gird up their loins, and take in their liands a whip about I 
two cubits long, tipped with brass bells. When the runner leaves 
the village, he holds the letter in one hand, and in the other the 
whip with the bells. He runs with all his strength, and when the 
men in the tents hear the sound of the bells they prepai e to receive ' 
him. When ho arrives, one of them takes the letter and seta off 
with all speed. He keeps on cracking his whip until he reaches the 
next ddwah. Thus, these couriers proceed until the letter reaches 
its destination. 

This kind of post is quicker than the liorse-post, and the fruits of 
Khurasan, which are much sought after in Tudia, aro often conveyed 
by this means. * * ** It is by this channel also tliat great prisoners 
are transported. They are eacli placed upon a seat, which the run- 
ners take upon their heads and run with. ** 

WTien the intelligencers inform the yiiltan of the an-r-al of a 
stranger in his dominions, ho takes full notice of the information 
The writers do their best to communicate f'.ll particulars. They 
announce the airival of a stranger, and describe turn and his dress. 
They note the number of his companions, slaves, .-JCivanis, and beasts. 
They describe bis style of travelling and lodg'n;. and give an acrount 
of his expenditure. Not one of these details ’ ’ pa^sed over. When 
a traveller arrives at Multan, which is the capiti' I of Sind, ho remains 
there until an order is received fiom the Sid tan jh: 1 1 ^. piocecding to 
Court and prescribing the kind of treatincni ho i.- lo leoeive. •' •> <• 

It is the custom of the Sultiin of India, Auu-1 ?Iin;.hid Muhammad 
Shah, to honour strangers, to favour them, and to distinguish them 
in a manner quite peculiar, by appointing them to governments or 
to places of importance. Most of his courtiers, chamberlains, loazirB, 
magistrates, and hrothers-in-law are foreigners. •>'»<> 

No strangei admitted to Court can avoid offering a present as 
a kind of introduction, which the Sultan repays by one of much 
greater valu< . * ® When I arrived in Smd, 1 observed this practice, 
and bought some horses, camels, and slaves fiom the dealers. « ® * 
Two days’ march, after crossing the river Sind, we arrived at Jan£ni, 
a fine large town on the hanks of the Sind. It possesses some fins 
markets, and its population belongs to a race called Samirah [Sumra], 
who have inhabited the place for a long time, their ancestors having 
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eBtablisbed themBelves iihere since the time of its conquest in the 
time of Hajjaj, son of Yusuf, as is related by historiane in the ac> 
counts of the ewiquost of Sind. * * * The people known by the 
name of Samimli do not eat with any one, and no one must look at 
them when they eat. They do not connect themselves in morria^ 
with any other tribe, nor will others ally themselves with them. 
They had at that time a chief named Oimr, whose history d shall 
relate. ® * 

We arrived ji, the imperial resi'lence < i" Dehli. capital of India, 
which is a f'um.u. a id 1 -uo city unitii.j > auty and strength. It Is 
Burrounded by n v, 11, b. 'ke of -v/hit,. unknown in the universe. 
It is the largest city uf , .'ha. and, m i<tc , > f all the countries subject 
to Islam in the East. 


Dcaeriptioti of BthH. 

Delhi is a city of great extent, and possesses a numerous popu- 
lation. It consists at present of four neighhouring and contiguous 
cities. 

1. Dehli, properly so called, is the old city built by the idolaters, 
which was conquered in the year 581 n. (1188 a.d.). 

2. Siri, also called Daru-i-Khilafat or Seat of the Khalifat. The 
Sultan gave it to Gniyasu-d dm, grandboc. of the Ebolif ’AbbUside 
A1 Mustansir, when he came to visit him. Sultan ’Alan-d din and 
bis son Ruthu-d dm, of whom we shoil have to speak hereafter, 
dwelt tlieie. 

3. Tugldikabad, bo called from tho nemo of its founder the Sultan 
Tughlik, father of tho Sultan of India whose Court we are now 
visiting. ** ** 

4. Jahan-panah, Refuge of tho W'rid, specially designed for the 
residence of thn icigning Sultan of India, Muhammad Shlh. He 
built it, and it was his intention to connect all these four (dties 
together by one and the same wall. He raised a portion of it, 
abandoned its completion in oonseqnence of the enormous expen 
its erection would havo entailed. 

The wall which burroouds Dehli has no equal. It is eleven cub 
thick. Chambers are constructed in it which ore occipied by i 
ni^t watch and the persons charged with ho care of tL' gates. 
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these chambers also ihere are stores of provisions called anitdi^ 
magazines of the pranitions of wax, and others in which are kept 
mangonels and ra’ddas (“thunderer” — a machine employed in siegee). 
Grain keeps in these chainbera •with'''nt fl'aP{.'e i ’ t’ e lea8^ deteriora- 
tion. I saw some rice taken oiri <>t .-i 'h. > ii .tvmes; itwai 

hlaok in colour, but good to the t.isc> j> 5 , /f toi millet takaa 
out. All these proTisions had boon jtorecl I'y ■'tiltin Biriban nine^ 
years before. Hoiae 'ind Toot can "l 'if-s Inside tl 13 wall from one end 
of the city to the other. Windcva to give light have been opened 
in it on the inside towards the cit". The lower part of the wall is 
buUt of stone, the upper part 61 - 1 .,>. The bastions are numeroni 

and closely placed. The city 01 G M’ has twenty-eight gates. First, 
that of Badaun, which is the prii r >al. <> u » 

The chief Kdzi of Hind and Z'.^ <1. Kamdlu-d din Muhammad, son 
of Burhanu-d diu of Ghazni, Sa(i~ ! Jahitt. informed me how the city 
of Dehli was conquered from the ■ ‘dels in odd (1188 a.d.). I read 
the same date inscribed upon tie of the grert mosque of the 

city. The same person also irfi-i^iod mo that Boldi was taken by 
the amir Kutbu-d din Aibak, vhe .aj ei'titled Sipdh-sdUr, meaning 
General of the armies. Ho was o" the skies of the venerated 
Shahdbu-d din Muhammad, son oi n flio Ghonan. Ling of Qbazni 
and KhurAsan, who had seize.i jj t tho kingdcim ■ f Ibnihim, son 
(grandson) of the warlike Mah' '.ibiii SubuLli.,'i> who began the 
conquest of India. 

The aforesaid Shahabu-d diii 1 ad sent out the aiw Kutbu-d din 
with a considerable army. God uoened for him ihj gates of Lahore, 
where he fixed his reaidencc. H -3 j ower becam'- eonsiderable. He 
was calumniated to the SiiltaT,. ,ind the associd's ol the monarch 
strove to inspire him with luo idea that Kathu-rl din aimed at 
becoming king of India, and t!i«t ho was already in open revolt. 
Intelligence of this leacheJ Kutbu-d dm Ho srt of with all speed, 
arrived at Ghazni by night, and presented himself to the Sultan, 
without tho knowledge of those who had denounced him. Next day 
Shahdbu-d din took his seat upon the throne, and placed Aibak below, 
where he was not visible. The courtiera and associates who had 
maligned Aibak arrived, and when they had nil taken their places, 
the king questioned them about Aibak. They reiterated their state- 
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ment that Aibak was in revolt, and aaid, “ We know for certain that 
he aims at royalty.” Then the Sultan kicked the foot of the throne, 
and clapping hU hands, cried out “ Aibak I ” “ Here am 1,” replied 
he, and came forth before his accusers. They were confounded, 
and in their terror they hastened to kiss the ground. The Sultan 
said to them, “ I pardon you this time, but beware how you speak 
against Aibak again.” He ordered Aibak to return to India, and he 
obeyed. He took the city of Dehli, and other cities besides. 

Shamsu-d dm Altanuh. 

Shamsu-d din Altamsh was the first who reigned in Dehli with 
independent power. Before his accession to the throne ho had been 
a slave of the amir Kutbu-d dm Aibak, the general of his army and 
his lieutenant. When Kutba-d dm died he assumed the sovereign 
power, and assembled the population to take from them the oath of 
allegiance. The lawyers waited upon him, headed by the Kuziu>l 
Knzat Wajihu-d din al KisanL Tlicy entered into his presence 
and sat down, the Kdziu-l Knzat sitting down by his side, accord- 
ing to custom. The Sultan knew what they wanted to speak about. 
He raised the comer of the carpet on which he was reclining, and 
presented to them the deed of his manumission. The Kdzl and 
the lawyers read it, and then took the oath of allegiance. 
Altamsh became undisputed sovereign, and reigned for twenty-eight 
years. He was just, pious, and virtuous. Among his noteworthy 
characteristics was the zeal with which he endeavoured to redress 
wrongs, and to render justice to the oppressed. He made an order 
that any man who Buffered from injustice should wear a coloured 
dress. Now all the Inhabitants of India wear white clothes ; so 
whenever he gave audience, or rode abroad, and saw any one in a 
coloured dress ho inquired into his grievance, and took means to 
render him justice against his oppressor. But he was not satisfied 
with this plan, and said: “Some men suffer injustice in the night, 
and I wish to give them redress,” So he placed at the door of his 
palace two marble lions, upon two pedestals which were there. 
These lions had an iron chain round their necks, from which hung 
a great bell. The victim of injustice came at night and rung the 
hell, and when the Sultan heard it, he immediately inquired into 
the case and gave satisfaction to the complainant. 
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Euhnu-d dm. 

At his death Saltan Shamsa-d d^n left three sons : Bukna-d d(n, 
who succeeded him; Mu’izzu-d di'n, and Xasiru-d din, and one 
daughter named Eaaiya, full sister of Mu’izzu-d din. When 
Kuknu-d din was recognized as Sultan, after tho death of hie 
father, he began his reign by unjust treatment of his brother, 
Mu’izzu-d din, whom lie caused to be put to death. "Eaziya was 
full sister of this unfortunate prince, and she reproached Buknu-d 
din with his death, which made him meditate her assassination. 
One Friday he left the palace to go to prayers. Eaziya then as- 
cended to the terrace of the Old Palace, called Dattlal-lchdna, close 
by the chief mosque. She was clothed in the garments of the 
wronged, and, presenting herself to the people, she addressed them 
from the terrace, saying, “My brother has killed his brother, and 
wishes to kill me also.” She then reminded them of the reign of 
her father, and of the many benefits he had bestowed upon them. 
Thereupon the auditors rushed tumultuously towards Kulcnu-d din, 
who was in the mosque, seized him. and brought him to Eaziya. 
She said, “ The slayer must be slain.” So they raassaorod him ir 
retaliation for his murder of his brother. The brother of these twe 
princes, Nasiru-d din, was yet m his infancy, so the people agreed 
to recognize Eaziya as Sovereign. 

The Empreat Raziya. 

When Euknu-d din had been killed, the soldiers agreed to place 
his sister, Eaziya, on the throne. They proclaimed her Sovereign, 
and she reigned with absolute authority for four years. She rode 
on horseback as men ride, armed with a bow and quiver, and sur- 
rounded with coui'tici's. She did not veil her fnce. She was even- 
tually suspected of an intimacy with one of her slaves an Abyssin- 
ian by birth, and the people lesolved upon dciiosiiig her and giving 
her a husband. So she was deposed and mamed to one ot her 
relations, and her brother, Nasiru-d din, obtained the supreme power. 

Naairu-d din, ton of Shamtu-d din Altamth. 

After the deposition of Raziya, her younger brother, Nasmi-d din, 
ascended the throne, and for some time exercised royal authority. 


( 
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Bat Baziya and her husband reTolted against him, mounted their 
horses, and, gathering round them their slaves and such disaffected 
persons as were ■willing to join them, they prepared to give battle. 
Nasiru-d din came out of Dehli with his slave and lieutenant 
Ghiyasu-d din Balhan, who became ruler of the kingdom after him. 
He opposing forces met, and Baziya was defeated and obliged to 
fly. Pressed by hunger and overcome with fatigue, she addressed 
herself to a man engaged in cultivatiug the ground and begged for 
food. He gave her a bit of bread, which ^e devoured, and then 
die was overpowered by sleep. She was dressed in the garments of 
a man ; but when the peasant looked at her as she slept, he perceived 
under her upper garment a tunic trimmed with gold and pearls. See* 
ing she was a woman he killed her, stripped her of her valuables, drove 
away her horse, and buried her corpse in his field. He then carried 
some of her garments to the market for sale. The dealers suspected 
him, and took* him before the magistrate, who caused him to be 
beaten. The -wretch then confessed that he had Idlled Baziya, and 
told his guards where he had buried her. They exhumed her body, 
■washed it, and, -wrapping it in a shroud, buried it again in the same 
place. A small shrine was erected over her grave, which is idBited 
hy pUgrims, and is considered a place of sanctity. It is situated on 
the banks of the Jumna, about a jparaaang from Dehli. 

After the death of his sister, Hasiru-d din remained undisputed 
master of the State, and reigned in peace for twenty years. He was 
a religious king. He made copies of the Holy Book and sold them, 
supporting himself on the money thus obtained. Bazi BamAla-d 
din showed me a copy of the Koran, -written by this sovereign, with 
great taste and elegance. At length his lieutenant, Ghiyasu-d din 
Balban killed him, and succeeded to his throne. 

Sultan Ghiydsu-d dtn Balban. 

After Balban had killed his master Nwiru-din, he reigned -with 
absolute power for twenty years. He had previously been lieutenant 
of his predecessor for a similar period. He -was one of the best of 
sovereigns — just, clement {halim), and good. One of his acts of 
generosity was this : — He built a house to which he gave the name, 
“Abode of security.’’ All debtors who entered it had their debts 

3S 
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discharged, and whoever in fear fled there for refuge found safety. 
If a man who had killed another took refuge there, the Sultan 
bought off the friends of the deceased ; aud if any delinquent fled 
there he satisfied those who pursued him. Tlie Sultan was buried 
in this building, and I have visited his tomb. 

o o o Tjje Sultan Shamsu-din Altamsh sent a merchant to buy 
slaves for him at Samarkand, Bokhara, and Turmuz. This man 
purchased a hundred slaves, among whom was Balban. When they 
were presented to the Sultan, they all pleased him except Balban, 
who was short in stature and of mean appearance. The Sultdn 
exclaimed, “ I will not take this one,” but the slave cned, “ Master 
of the World, for whom have you bought these servants ? ” The 
Sultan laughed and said, “I have bought them for myself.” 
Balban replied Then buy mo, for the love of God.” “ Good,” 
exclaimed th(. Saltan. So he purchased him and placed him with 
his other slaves 

Balban was treated with contempt, and placed among the water- 
carriers. Men versed in astrology told the Sultiin that one of his 
slaves would take the kingdom from his son and appropriate it to 
himself. They continually reiterated this prediction, but the Sultan 
in his rectitude and justice paid no heed to it. At length they 
repeated this prediction to the chief queen, mother of the king’s sons, 
and she told the Sultan of it. The words now made an mipression 
upon him, and he sent for the astrologers and said, Can you recog- 
nize, if yon see him, the slave who shall deprive my son of the 
kingdom’” They replied that they had a means by which they 
could pick him out. The Sultan ordered all his slaves to be brought 
out, and sat down to review them. They came before him, class 
after class, and the astrologers looked at them and said, “We have 
not yet seen him.” It was one p’clock in the afternoon, and the 
water-carriers- being hungry, resolved upon collecting a little money 
and sending some one to the market to purchase food. So they 
clubbed their dirhams, emd sent Balban with them, because there 
was no one among them who was more despised than he. In the 
market he could not find what his companions wanted, and so he 
went to another market. This delayed him, and when it came to 
the turn of the water-carrieie to be passed in review, he had not 
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oome back. lUs companions took his water-bottle and pot, and 
putting them o-i the back of another youth, preeentecl him as Balban. 
When the name uf Balban was called, this youth passed before the 
astrologers, and jo the review passed over without their finding the 
person they sought. "When the review was over, Balban returned, 
for it was the will of God that his destiny should be accomplished. 

Eventually the noble qualities of the slave were discovered, and 
he was made chief of the water-carriers. Then he entered the army, 
and became in course of time an amir. Sultan Nasiru-d din, before 
he came to the throne, married his daughter, and when he became 
master of the kingdom he made him Ms lieutenant. Balban dis- 
charged the duties of this office for twenty years, after which he 
killed his sovereign, and lemamed wast' r of the empire for twenty 
years longer, as v.'e have already slated. He had two sons, one of 
them was “the Maityr Khau,” his successor designate, and his 
viceroy in Sind, where he resided m the city of Multan. He was 
killed in a war vduch he carried on against the Tatars and Turks 
(Mughals). He left two sons h.ai-kub&d and ELai-khusru. The 
younger son of Balban was called Nasiru-d din, and ruled as viceroy 
for his father at Lakhnauti. 

Upon the death of “the Martyr Khan,’* Balban named Kai- 
khusru, son of tho deceased, as heir to the throne, preferring him to 
his own son Nasiru-d din. Tho lattei had a son named Mu’izau-d 
din, who lived at Dehli with his grandfather. This young man, upon 
the death of his grandfather, and while his father was living, became 
suocesBox to the throne under the extiaordinaiy circumstances we 
will now mention. 

Svitdn Mu’ixzu-d din, eon of Nnsini-d din, ton of Sultan Ghiydsu-d 
d’ti Balban. 

Sultdn Ghiydsu-d din died in the night while his son Nasiru-din 
waa at Lakhnauti, after naming as his sucoeBsor his grandson Kai- 
khnsru, as we have above stated. How the chief of the amirt and 
dqmly of Sultdn Ghiyasu-d din was the enemy of this young prince, 
and he formed a plot agamst him which succeeded. He drew up a 
doonment, in which he forged the bands of the chief amirt, attesting 
ibat they had taken the oath of aUegiance to Mu’izzn-d din, grand- 
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6071 of the deceased Balban. Then he presented himself before 
K<»i-khuBru, feigning the greatest interest in him, and said ; ‘ The 
amirs have sworn allegiance to your cousin, and I fear their darign ; 
against you.” Kai-khusru inquired what was best to be done, 
and the chief of the amirs advised him to fly to Sind and save hie 
life. The piiiice asked how he was to get out of the city, as all the 
gates were shut; and the chief amir answered that he had got the keys 
and would let him out. Kai-khusru thanked him for his offer and 
kissed his hand. The amir advised him to take horse immediately, 
and so he mounted his horse and was followed by his connexions 
and slaves. The amir opened the gate and let him out, and closed 
it immediately he had quitted Dehli. 

The amir then sought an audience of llu’izzu-d dm, and took the 
oath of submission. The young prince inquired how he could be 
Sultan, wlien the title of hen- presumptive belonged to his cousin. 
The chief of the amirs then informed him of the ruse he had used 
against hia cousin, and bow he had got him to leave the city. 
Mu’izzu-d dtn thanked him for his exertious, and accompanied him 
to the palace of the king, where he called together the amirs and 
courtiers who swore allegiance to him in the couise of the night. 
When morning came, the population followed the same course, and 
the authority of Mu’izzu-d din was firmly established. His father 
was still alive, and was in Bengal at Lakhnauti. ’iVhen he heard of 
what had taken place, he said. “ I am the heir of the kingdom ; 
how, then, can my son have become master, and have gained absolute 
power, while I am alive ? ” Ho set off for Dehli with his troops. 
His son also took the field at the head of lus army, with the design 
of repulsing him from Dehli. They met near the town of Karra, 
on the banks of the Ganges, a place to which Hindus resort in 
pilgrimage. Nasiru-d diu encamped upon the Karra side of the 
river, and his son, Sultiin Mu’izzu-d din, upon the other, so that the 
river ran between them. They were resolved upon fighting each 
other; but God wished to spare the blood of Musulmans, and imbued 
the heart of Nasiru-d din with feelings of pity for his son. So he 
said to himself, “ If my son reigns, it will he an honour to me ; it 
is only right, then, that I should desire that.” At the same time God 
filled the heart of Mu’izzu-d din with sentiments of submission to 
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his father. Each of these two princes entered a boat, and, without 
any escort of troops, they met in the middle of the river. The 
Sultan hissed the foot of his father and made his excuses ,* and the 
latter replied, '• I give thee my kingdom, and confide the govern- 
ment of it to thee.” Thereupon he took the oath of fidelity, and 
was about to return to the provinces he possessed, when his son 
said. “You must certainly come into my kingdom.” The father 
and son proceeded together towards Dehli, and entered the palace. 
The father placed Mii'izzu-d din upon the throne, and stood before 
him. The interview which they had upon the river was called “The 
Conjunction of the Two Auspicious Stars,” because of its happy 
results, in sparing the blood of the people, and in causing the &ther 
and son to offer to each other the kingdom, and to abstain from 
fighting. Many poets have celebrated this incident. 

Nasiru-d din returned to his territories, and some -years after died 
there, leaving several children, among whom was Ghiyasu-d din 
Bahadur, whom Sultan Tuglihk made prisoner, and whom his son, 
Muhammad, released after his death. So the kingdom remained 
in the peaceable possession of Mu’izzu-d din for four years, which 
were like festival days. I have hoard a person who lived at 
this period describe tlio happiness, the cheapness of provisions 
at this time, and tho liberality and munificence of Mu’izzu-d din. 
It was this prince who built the mmaret of the northern court 
of the great mosque at Dehli, which has no equal in the universe. 
An inhabitant of India informed me that Mu’izzu-d din was much 
given to the society of women and to drinking ; that he was attacked 
by a malady which defied all the efforts of his physicians to cure, 
and that one side of him was dried up (paralysis). Then his 

lieutenant, Jolalu-d din Eiroz Shah Khilji, rose up against him. 

• 

SuUdn Jaldlu-d din. 

"When, as we have just described, Sultan Mu’izzu-d din was at- 
tacked with hemiplegia, hie lieutenant, Jalalu-d din, revolted against 
him, and, going out of the city, he encamped upon a hill in the 
neighbourhood, beside a mortuary chapel called Jaishani. Mu’izzn-d 
din sent out amirs to attack him, bat all whom he sent with this 
object swore fidelity to Jalalu-d din, and enrolled themselves jb his 
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army. The chief rebel afterwards entered the city and besieged the 
Sultan in his palace for three days. An eye-witness of the fact in- 
frnned me that Sultan Mu’izzu-d din suffered from hunger, and could 
goc nothing to eat. One of his neighbours sent him some food to 
appease his hunger, but the rebellious amfr forced his way into the 
pilaco and Mu’izzu-d din was killed. 

Jalalu-d din succeeded. He was an amiable and good man, and 
his gentleness made him the victim of an assassin, as we shall 
pieoently relate. He continued in peaceable possession of the throne 
for several years, and built the palace which bears his name. It 
was this building which Sultan Muhammaa gave to his brother-in- 
law, the amir Ghadd, son of Muhauna, when he married him to his 
sister, an event which will be spoken of hereafter. 

Sultan Jalal.i-d din had a son named Euknu-d din, and a nephew 
called ’Alau-d din, whom he married to his daughter, and to whom 
he gave the government of the towns of Karra and Manikpur, with 
the dependent territories. The wife of ’Alau-d din tomiented him, 
and he was continually complaining of her to his uncle (and father- 
in-law). Sultdn Jalalu-d din, nntil dissension arose between them 
on the subject. ’Al4u-d din was a sharp and bravo man, who had 
often been victorious, and the ambition of sovereignty took possession 
of his mind, but he had no wealtli but what he won by the point of 
bis sword by despoiling the infidels. He set out to oirry the holy 
war into the country of Deogir (or Daulatabad), which is also called 
the country of Kataka, of which mention will be made hereafter. 
Deogir is the capital of Malwa and of Marliata (the country of the 
Mahrattas), and its ruler was the most powerful of all the infidel 
kings. In the course of this erpedition, the horse of ’Alau-d din 
stnmbled against a stone and threw his rider. Alau-d din heard 
a sort of jingling noise made by the stone. Ho oidered the place 
to he dug up, and a considerable treasure was foimd under the stone, 
which he divided among his companions. When he arrived at 
Deogir, the mler submitted and surrendered the city without fight- 
ing, making valuable presents to his conqueror. ’Alau-d dm re- 
turned to Earra, bnt did not send any portion of the qioil to his 
uncle. Certam persons stirred up the feelings of his uncle against 
eWm, and the Snlt^ summoned him. He refused to go to Court 
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and the Sultan then said, “ I will go and bring him, for he is to me 
as a son.” Accordingly he set ont with his army, and marohed until 
he reached the bank of the river opposite to Karra, at the same place 
where Sultan Mu’izzu-d din had encamped when he went to meet his 
&ther, Nasiru-d din. He embarked on the river to go and meet his 
nephew. The latter also took hoat with the intention of making 
an end of the Sultan, and he said to his companions, “When 1 
embrace him, kill him.” When the two princes met in the middle 
of the river, the nephew embraced his unde, and his companions 
despatched the Sultan os he had instructed them. The murderer 
seized upon the kingdom, and took command of the troops of his 
victim. 


Sultan 'Aldu-d din Muhammad Shdh Khilji. 

'When he had killed his uncle he became master of the kingdom, 
and the greater part of the troops of Jalalu-d din passed over to his 
side. The rest returned to Dehli and gathered round Enknu-d din. 
The latter marched out to attack the murderer, but all his soldieits 
deserted to ’Aldu-d din, and he fled to Sind. ’Alau-d din took pos- 
session of the palace and reigned peaceably for twenty years. He 
was one of the beat of Sultans, and the people of India eulogize 
him highly. He personally ezamined the affairs of his people, and 
inquired into the price of provisions. Every day the muhtasib, or 
inspector of the markets, whom the Indians called rdis or chief, had 
to attend before him. It is said that one day he questioned the 
inspector about the dearness of meal, and he was told that it arose 
from the high tax upon bullocks. Ho ordered the tax to be abolished 
and the dealers to be brought before him. He gave them money, 
and said, “With this buy bullocks and sheep, and sell them; the 
price that they fetch must bo paid to the treasury, and yon shall 
receive an allowance for selling them.” This (order) was carried 
into execution. And the Solt&n acted in a similar way in respect of 
th® fabrics brought from Daulatabad. When com reached a h^^ 
price he opened the granaries of the State, and sold their stores, 
nntil the price came down. It is said that on one oooasion the price 
of com rose, and ho ordered the dealers to sell it at a price which 
he fixed. They refused to sell it at the price named. Ho then 
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ordered that nobody should purchase grain except at the goYem- 
ment stores, and he sold it to the people for six mouths. The 
monopolists were afraid that their stocks would ho deroured by 
weoYils, and they begged permission to sell. The Sultan gave them 
leave, but upon condition that they sold at a price lower than they 
had before refused. 

’Alau-d din never rode on horseback, either to go to public prayer 
on Fridays, or on festivals, or on any occasion whatever. The reason 
of this was that he had a nephew, named Sulaiman Shah, whom he 
loved and favoured. One day he mounted his horse to go a-hunting 
with this nephew, and this one conceived the idea of dealing with 
his uncle as he, ’Alan-d din, had dealt with his uncle Jaldlu-d din, 
that is, of assassmating him. So when the Sultan alighted to take 
breakfast, he discharged an arrow at him and brought him down, 
but a slave covered him with a shield. The nephew came up to 
finish him, but the slaves told him that he was dead. He, be- 
lieving them, rode off and entered the women’’) apartments in the 
palace. The Sultan recovered from his fa’r ang fit, mounted his 
his horse, and gathered together his troops. Uis nephew fled, but 
he was captured and brought before the Sultan. He slew him, and 
after that ceased to ride on horseback. 

’Alau-d din had several sons, whose names were — 1 . Khizr Khan, 
2. Shddl Khan, 3. Abu Bakr Khan, 4. Mubiiak Khan, also called 
Kutbu-d din, who became king, 5. Shahabu-d din. Kutbu-d din 
was treated unkindly by his father, and received very little notice. 
The Sultan bestowed honours on all his brothers — that is, he granted 
them banners and drums; but on him be conferred nothing. But 
one day the Sultan said to him, “ I really must give you what I 
have given your brothers.” Kuthu-d din replied, “It is God who 
will give it me.” This answer alarmed his father who became 
afraid of him. The Sultan was then attacked by the malady of 
which he died. The wife by whom he had his son Khizr KMn, 
and who was called Mah-hakk, had a brother named Sanjar, witii 
whom she conspired to raise Khizr Khan to the throne. Malik 
Nafb, the chief of the Sultan’s amirs, who was called A1 Alfi,* be- 
cause his master had bought him for 1,000 (alf) tankas, that is, 

1 Saadr ilnUri, 
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2,500 African dinars. This Malik Nafb got knowledge of the 
plot and informod the Sultan. Thereupon, he gave his attendants 
this order: “ When Sanjar enters the room where I am, I will give 
him a robe. As he is putting it on, seize him by the sleeves, throw 
him down, and despatch him.” This order was exactly executed. 

Khizr Khan was then absent at a place called Sandabat (Sonpat), 
one day’s journey from Dehli, whither he had gone on a pilgrimage 
to the tombs of certain martyrs buried there. He had made a vow 
to walk thither on foot, and pray for the health of his father. But 
when Khizr Khtin heard that his father had killed his maternal unele, 
he was greatly concerned, and tore the collar of his garment, as 
the Indians arc in the habit of doing when any one dies who is dear 
to them. His father, on hearing this, was much annoyed, and when 
Khizr Khan appeared before him, he reprimanded and censured him. 
Then he ordered irons to be put upon his hands and feet, and gave 
him into the charge of Malik Naib above mentioned, with orders to 
convey him to the forti'oss of G-walior. This is an isolated fort, in 
the midst of idolatrous Hindus, at ten days’ journey from Dehli, 
and it is impregnable. I resided there some time. When Malik 
Niiib took the prince to this strong fort, he gave him into the charge 
of the ’kotwal, or the commandant, and of the mufrids or zamdnis 
(regularly enrolled soldieis), and told them not to say that their 
prisoner was the son of the Sultan, but to treat him honourably. 
He was the Sultan’s most bitter enemy, so they were to guard him 
as an enemy. 

FinaJly, the Sultan’s malady growing worse, he told MaUk Nafb 
to send some one to fetch Khizr Khan, that he might proclaim him 
his successor. Malik Naib acquiesced, but he delayed from day to 
day to execute the order, and whenever his master inquired about 
the matter, he replied that his son would soon arrive. He continued 
to act thus until the Sultan died. 

Sultdn Shahdhu-d din, son of Idldu-d dtn. 

When the Sultan ’AJau-d dtn was dead, Malik Nalb raised his 
younger son, Shahabu-d dtn, to the throne. The people took the 
oath of obedience to him, but Malik Nfitb kept him under his own 
direction, and after depriving Abu Bakr Khan and Shadt Kh^ of 
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Bight, he sent them to Gwalior. He also ordered their brother Khia 
■Ktian, who was imprisoned in the same place, to be blinded. They 
vrero imprisoned, as well as Kutbn-d dfn, but the minister spared the 
eight of the latter. Sultan ’AJau-d din had two slaves, who were ' 
his personal attendants ; one was cedled Bashir and the other Mu- 
ba''hir. The chief princess, widow of ’Alau-d din, and daughter of 
Sultan jVIu’izzu-d din, sent for them, recounted the benefits 
which they had received from their late master, and said, “This 
eunuch, Malik Naib, has treated my children in the way you knov^ 
of, and now he wants to kill Kutbu-d din.” They replied, “You 
shall see what we will do.” It was usual for them to pass the night 
near Malik Naib, and to enter armed into his presence. They went ^ 
to wait upon him the following night in his Khurram-gdh, as the 
Indians call a kind of room constructed of planks and hung with 
cloth. Here the wazir slept; — on tho toirace of the palace during 
the rainy season. It so happened that he took the sword worn by 
one of these conspirators, brandished it and returned it. Tlie slave 
then struck him with it, and his companion gave him. another blow. 
Then they out off his head, and, carrying it to the prison of Xutbu-d 
din, and throwing it down at his feet, delivoied him from captivity. 
The prince went and joined his brother, Shnhdbu-d din, and stayed 
with him seveial days, as if he had been his lieutef‘’ni, but at length 
he resolved to depose him, and carried out bis dcsiga. 

Sultdn Kutbn-d din, ton of Sultan 'AJdvrd din. 

This prince deposed his brother Shahabu-d din, cut off one of his 
filers, and sent him to Gwalior, whore he was imprisoned with his 
brothers. The kingdom came peaceably into the hands of Kutbu-d 
dfn, who left Dehli, his capital, to proceed to Daulatabad, forty days’ 
journey distant. The road between ftese two places is bordered with 
trees, such as the willow pud others, so that the traveller might think 
himself in a garden. In the space of every mile there are three dduas, 
or posting-houses, of which the arrangements have been already de* 
Boribed. At each of these stations the traveller finds all that ha 
needs, as if his forty days’ journey lay through a market Thus 
the road goes on for jsix months’ journey, till it reaches the country 
of Tihing and' Ha’bar. At every station there is a palace for tha 
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Sultan and a co. ner for the traveller, and poor people have no need 
to caiiy .> ‘i 1 them provisions for their journey. 

After Pni'ii TIuthu-d dfn had set off on this expedition, nartam 
I amira detbrnitneU among themselves to revolt against him, and to 
place a son of hia imprisoned brother Khizr Khdn upon the throne. 
This child was about ten years old, and was near the Sultan. When 
the latter h^eaid of this plot of the amira, he took his nephew, seized 
him by +ho feet, and dashed his head against the stones till his 
brains wero sc >tt3red. He then sent an amir, named Malik Sfadh, to 
Q-walior, wheie the father and nncles of the child were confined, 
with orders to hill them oH. Hv.i Zainu-d din Mubarak, kdai of 
this stronghold, gave me the fobovrlng account: — “Malik Shdh 
reached us ono mo’ning, whPt-t I <via with Khizr Khfin in his 
prison. Vv'^ic.a 'he cepn-rc heaia of h’S arrival, he was frightened^ 
and changoil co uv. The tP'ir c'n e in, and he said to him, ‘Why 
have you corec ■' ■'nrj no al•,^/olod, Upon a matter which concerns 
the Lord of ihu forht ’ 'Hie prince asked if his life was safe, and 
he answered ‘ ' c ’ Th. .o on the amir went out and called for 
the kolicdl o .lai-'jt-d it. and hia mufrida, or soldiers, to the 
number of 300 lu- soar for me, as i^ell as the notaries, and pro- 
duced the 01 da;, of the P-ultan. Tho men of the garrison read it, 
then went lo Jliahtibu-d din, the deposed Sultan, and cut off hia 
head. Ho \oiy oolloctod, and showed no sign of fear. Then 
they beheaded j-bu Bala: and Shadi Khan. When they went to 
decapitate Khi ir Khan, he was overcome with fear and stupor. His 
mother was with him, but the executioners shut the door against her 
and killed him Thou they dragged the four bodies to a ditch, with- 
out either wrnpplng them in slirouds or washing them. They were 
exhumed after imae years and were interred in the tombs of their 
anoestors.” The mother of Khizr Khan survived some time. I 
saw her at Merxr. in the year 728 ir. (e..D. 1327). 

The fort of Gwalior here spoken of is situated on the top of a 
high mountain, and appears, so to speak, to be cut out of the rook 
itself. There is no other mountain in face of it. There are sub- 
terranean oistems in it, and it contains also about twenty brioked 
wells. Manjanlka and ’arrddaa are mounted on tho wdls. The 
passage to tho fortress is up a spacious road, which elephants and 
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horses can ascend. Near the gate of the fort there is the figure of 
an elephant, sculptured in stone, carrying its driver. When seen 
from a distance, it seems to be a real elephant. At the base of the 
fortress there is a fine town, built entirely of white hewn stona, 
mosques and houses alike. No wood is seen except in the doors. 
It is the same with the palace of the king, the domes and halls. 
Most of the business men of this town are idolaters, and there are 
about 600 horsemen of the royal army there, who never cease to fight 
rvith the infidels by whom the place is surrounded. 

When Kutbu-d din had killed his brothers, and he had become 
sole master, without any one left to fight with him or revolt against 
him, God raised up against him his favourite servant, the most 
powerful of his amirs and the highest in dignity, Nasiru-d din 
Khusru Khdn. This man attacked him unawares, killed him, and 
remained absolute master of the kingdom. But this did not last 
long. God raised also against him one who dethroned and then 
killed him. This was the Sultan Tughlik, as will hereafter be fully 
recorded, God willing 1 

Kkxtarit Khin Ndsiru-i d'ln. 

Khusru Khan was one of the principal ftairs of Kuthu-d din. 
Ho was brave and handsome. He had conquered the country of 
Ghanderi, and also that of Ma’bar, which are among the most fertile 
regions of India, and are at a distance of sis months’ journey from 
Dehli. Kutbn-d din liked this man very much, and showed great 
fondness for him; — this was the cause of the Sultan’s meeting death 
eit his hands. • « o One day Khusru Khan told the Sultan that 
several Hindus desired to become Musulmans. It is one of the 
customs in this country that, when a person wishes to become a 
convert to Islam, he is brought before the king, who gives him 
a fine robe and a necklace and bracelets of gold, proportionate in 
value to his rank. The Sultan told Khusru to bring the Hindus 
before him, but the amir replied that they were ashamed to coma 
by day on account of their relations and oo-religionista. So the 
Snitdn told him to bring them at night. 

Khuarn Khan gathered a troop of Indians, chosen from among 
the bxavest and greatost; his brother, the EJuin-i Khdndn, was 
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among tbem. It was the hot season, and the Sultan slept on the 
roof of the palace, having only a few eunuchs around him. When 
the Indians bearing their weapons had passed four gates of the 
palace and arrived at the fifth, Kazi Khan, the keeper of the keys, 
was startled by their proceedings, and suspected that they had some 
evil design in view. So he prevented their entrance, and said he 
would not let them pass without a distinct order from the mouth of 
the king himself. Finding themselves thus stopped, they fell upon 
him. and killed him. Tlie noise arit,mg from this contention grew 
loud and reached tlK Sultan, who aoked what it was, and Khusru 
Khan told him that it was made by the Indians, who were coming 
to make their profession. Kazi Khan had opposed their entrance, 
and hence a tumult had arisen. The Sultan was alarmed and rose 
to go into the inner pait of the palace, but the door was closed and 
the eunuchs stood near it. The Sultan knocked at the door. Khusru 
Khan then seized him in his arms from behind, but the king was 
the stronger and threw him down. The Indians entered, and 
Khusru Khan called out to them. “ Here he is upon me, kill him !” 
So they mui dored him and cut off his head, which they tlire w from 
the roof of the jialace into the couit-yard. 

Khusrii Kluln .sent imniodiately for the amirs and maliks who 
were not yet aware of what had happened. Each party that entered 
found him seated on the throne. They took the oath (of allegiance) 
to him, and when morning came he proclaimed his accession, de- 
spatched his orders into all the provinces, and sent a robe of honour 
to each amir. They all submitted to him with the exception of 
Tughlik Shiih, father of Sultan Muhammad Shah, who was then 
governor of Dihalpur, in Smd. When he received the robe of 
honour which Khusru had allotted to him, he threw it on the ground 
and sat upon it. Khusni Kli.iu s8ut his brother, the Khdn-i Khdndn, 
against him, hut Tughlik defeated him and afterwaiJs killed him, 
as will be narrated in the account of the reign of Tughlik. 

Khusru Khan, upon becoming king, showed great favour to the 
Hindus, and issued objectionable orders, such as an order prohibiting 
the slaughter of bullocks, in deference to the practice of the idolatrous 
Indians, who do not allow these animals to he killed. o o 
Such conduct was one of tho causes which made Khusru Khdn hate- 
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fnl to the Musolm jns, and made them incline in fiavour of Tughlik. 
Ivbusru’s reign did not last long, and the days of his power were not 
iiii^nerons, as w^e shall relate. 

StiUdn Ghiy&xu-d din TughUk Bfiim. 

The shaiJch and pious imam Eukuu-.l din '''•><> gave me the 
following account in his hermitage at Multan. Sultan Tughlik be- 
longed to the race of Turks called Karauiia,' who inhabit the moun- 
i between Smd and the country of the Turks. He was in a very 
Irumble condition, and went to Sind as servant of a certain merchant, 
PS hia goliadni, or groom. This took place in the reign of ’Alan-d 
dn, whose brother, tTlu Khan,* was governor of Sind. Tughlik 
entered hia aervica and was attached to his person, being enrolled 
among his piddaa or footmen. Afterwards he distinguished himself 
by his bravery, and was entered among the horsemen ; then he be- 
came a subordinate amir, and Ulu Khan made him lus master of the 
horse. Finally, he became one of the great ainfrs, and received the 
title of al malik al gTidzi, “warlike prince.” I have seen the follow- 
ing inscription, which is placed over the saemnum of the mosque 
which he built at Multan : “ I have fought with the Tatiirs twenty- 
nine times, and have defeated them. It is for tliis that I have been 
called • tbe warlike prince.’ ” 

When Kuthu-d din became king, ho made TughiiL governor of 
the town and district of Dibaipur ; and ho made his son (^the present 
Snltaii of India) superintendent of the imperial stables. He was 
callts<l Jaund, the Sun; when he became king he called himself 
Muhammad Shdh. Kutbu-d din being dead, rnd Khusru Khdn 
having succeeded, he confirmed Jaund in his office as master of the 
horse. When Tughlik wanted to rebel, he had 300 comrades in 
whom he put confidence in the day of battle. He wrote to Kishld 
Khan, who was then at Multan, tlrree days journey from DibAlpur, 
calling upon him for assistance, reminding him of the favours of 
Kutbu-d din, and urging him to exact vengeance for the murder of 
that king. The son of Kishlu Khan resided at Dehli, and, con- 
sequently, he replied to Tughlik that if his son were with him he 

' See JouT. Antique, Tome II., 1844, pp. 616, 617. D’Ohssoa Hist, des Mongols, 
IT., p. 46. s Hlugli Eb&n. 
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(ironlJ certainly lielp his design. Tughlik wrote to his son, Mu- 
lammad Shah, lo inform him of his resolve, and desiring him to 
Sy from Delih to meet him, bringing with him the son of Kishlu 
&han. The j ouug nobleman contrived a stratagem against Khusru 
Chan, w^ich was successful. lie told him that the horses had 
grown fat and heavy, and that they required exercise. Khusru 
Ch£a accordingly gave permission for taking them out. So the 
master of the horse mounted on horseback every day, and, followed 
by his subordinates, he rode about from one to three hours; he 
even extended his absence to four hours, so that one day he was out 
till noon had passed, which is the time when the Indians dine. 
The Sultan sent out to look after him, but nothing could be heard 
of him, and he joined his father, together with the son of Kishld 
Chan. 

Tughlik then openly rebelled and collected hie forces. Kishlu 
Chdn also joined him with his soldieis. The Sultan sent out his 
brother, the KMn-i Khandn. to give them battle, but they totally de- 
feated him, and his army passed o\er to their side. The KMn-i Khdndn 
returned to his brother; his officers were slain and his treasure 
captured. Tughlik then proceeded towards Dehli. Khusru Khau 
went out to meet him with lus army, and encamped near the city 
at a place called Asy<t-had, that is to say, the windmill. He ordered 
the treasures to bo opened, and he gave away the money by bags, 
not by weight or definite sums. The battle began between him and 
Tughlik, and the Indians fought with the greatest fury. Tughlik’s 
troops were defeated, his camp was pillaged, and he remained sur- 
rounded by his 300 old companions He cried, “Whither can wo 
fly? We shall be taken everywhere and killed.” The soldiers 
of Khusru were busy plundering, and were scattered, so that there 
remained only a few near him. Tughlik and his companions went 
against him. In this country tho presence of tlie sovereign is al- 
ways indicated by the umbrella carried over his head, no** 

. When Tughlik and his companions advanced against KhuBrd, 
the fight began again between them and the Hindus : the Sultan’s 
troops were routed, and none remained near him. He took to flight, 
dismounted from his horse, threw away his garments and arms, and 
keeping only his shirt, he let his hair fall upon his shoulders as the 
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fakka of India do. Then he went into a garden near at The 
people gathered round Tughlik, who proceeded towards the oily. Tie 
governor brought him tho keys. He entered the palace and lodged 
in one of its wings; then he said to Kishlu Khan, “Be thou Sultanl" 
The Khan replied^ “ Eather you.” They disputed together, but ei 
length Kishlu Khan said to Tughlik, “ If you refuse to he Sultan, 
your son will obtain the sovereign power.” Tughlik was averse to 
this, so ha accepted the government, and sat upon the royal throne. 
The nobles and common people took their oaths to him. 

After three days Khusru Khan, still concealed in the same garden, 
was hard pressed by hunger. He came out of his hiding-place and 
walked about. Then he met the keeper of the garden, and asked 
him for some food. The man had none to give him, so Khusin 
gave him his ring and told him to go and pawn it, and buy food. 
“When this person went into the market with the ring, the people 
had their suspicions, and they took him to the police magishate. 
The latter conducted him to Tughlik, to whom ho made known who 
had given him the ring. Tughlik sent his son Muhammad to bring 
in Khusrd, and Muhammad sew.ed him, placed him on a tdt&, or 
baggage-horse, and brought him to his father. When Khusru went 
into the presence of Tughlik, he said : “ I am hungry, give me 
something to eat.” The new soveioign ordered him to be served 
with aharbat, food, beer, and lastly betel. When he had eaten he 
rose and said, “ 0 Tughlik, deal with me after the manner of kings, 
and do not dishonour me.” Tughlik complied with his request ; ha 
ordered him to be beheaded, and he was executed on the very spot 
where he had killed Kutbii-d din. His head and his body were 
thrown from the roof of tho palace, as he had done with the head 
of his predecessor. Afterwards, Tughlik ordered his corpse to be 
washed, wrapped in a shroud, and buried in a tomb which he him- 
self had built. Tughlik was a just and excellent prince, and he 
enjoyed the sovereign power in peace for four years. 

When Tughlik was firmly established in his capital, he sent hie 
son, Muhammad, to make the conquest of Tilang, three months' 
march from Dehli. He sent with him a considerable army, attached 
to which were the principal amlra, such as Malik Timur, Malik 
Tigin, Malik .Kaffir the seal-bearer, Msdik Bairam, and othen 
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When Mahammad arrived in. Tilang, he ■was desirous of revolting. 
He had for a companion a man called ’Ubaid, who was a poet and 
lawyer. He ordered him to spread a report of the Sultan Tughlih 
being dead, for he supposed that all men, on hearing this intelligence, 
would in hot haste tender him their oath of fidelily. This news 
spread among the soldiers, but the amira did not believe it. Every 
one of them beat his drums and revolted. No one remained near 
Muhammad, and the chiefs wished to kill him. Malik Timur pre- 
vented them, and protected him. He fled to his father with ten 
horsemen, whom he called his '‘feithful friends.” His father gave 
him money and troops, and commanded him to return to Tilang, and* 
he obeyed. But the Sultan was acquainted ■with his design; he 
killed the lawyer ’Ubaid, and he oidered Malik Kafur, the seal- 
bearer, to be put to death. A tent peg was driven into the ground, 
and the upper end of it was sharpened. This was driven into the 
throat of Kafur, who was placed thereon, face downwards, and it 
came out by one of his ribs. Tims he was left. The other 
amfrs fled to Sultan Shamsu-d din, son of Sultan Ndsiru-d din, son 
of Sultan G-hiydau-d din Balban, and established themselves at hia 
Court (at Lakhnauti). 

The fugitive amirs dwelt -with Snltdn Shamsu-d din. Soon atter- 
wards he died, lea'ving his throne to his son, Shahabu-d din. This 
prince succeeded his father, but his younger brother, Ghiyasu-d din 
Bahadur Burah (this last woid signifies in the Indian language 
blacli), overpowered him, seized upon tlie kingdom, and killed his 
brother Katlu Khan, and most of his other brothers. Two of them, 
Sultan Shahdbu-d din and Nasiru-d din, fled to Tughlik, ivho inarched 
forth with them to fight with the fratricide. He left his son Mu- 
hammad in his kingdom as viceroy, and advanced in haste to the 
country of Lakhnauti. lie subdupd it, made the Sultan Ghiydsu-d 
din prisoner, and set off on the march to his capital, carrying his 
prisoner with him. 

There was then at Delili a saint, Nizamu-d din Badauni. Mu- 
hammad, the Sultan’s son, often visited him, to pay him lespcct in 
the eyes of his followers and to implore his prayers. The shaikh 
■was subject to ecstatic fits, in which he lost all control of himself. 
The Sultan’s son directed hie sei'vants to let him know when the 
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shaikh was in one of these fits. "When he was seized with a fit the 
prince was informed, and he went to him. As soon as the ahatl^ 
saw him he exclaimed, “"We give him the throne.” Afterwards lie 
died while the Sultan was absent, and the Sultan’s son, Muhammad, 
bore his bier upon his shoulder. The father heard of this ; ho sus- 
pected his son and threatened him. Other actions had already 
aroused suspicions in Tughlik against his son. He was annoyed to 
sec him buy a great number of slaves, and make magnificent presents 
to secure friends. Now his anger against him increased. The Sultan 
was informed that the astrologers had predicted that he would never 
enter again the city of Dehli on returning from his expedition. He 
replied by threats against them. 

When he came near to his capital, on his return from the expedi- 
tion, he ordered his son to build for him a palace, or, as these people 
call it, a kuahk, near a river, which runs by a place called Afghanpur 
Muhammad built it in the course of throe days, making it chiefly of 
wood. It was elevated above the ground, and rested on pillars of 
wood. Muhammad planned it scientifically, and Malik Zada was 
charged to see the plans carried out. This man was afterwards 
known by the title of Khwdja-i Jahan. His real name was Ahmad, 
son of Ayas. He was then inspector of buildings; but he afterwards 
became chief wazir of Sultan Muhammad. The object which these 
two persons kept in view in building the kushk was this. — that it 
should fall down with a crash when the elephants touched it in a 
certain part. The Sultan stopped at this building and feasted the 
pec^le, who afterwards dispersed. His son asked permission to 
parade the elephants before him, fuUy accoutred. The Sultan con- 
sented. 

Shaikh Huknu-d din told me that he was then near the Snltiin, 
and that the Sultan’s favourite son, Mahmud, was with them. There- 
upon Muhammad came and said to the shaikh, “ Master, it is now 
the time for afternoon prayer, go down and pray.” I went down, 
said the shaikh, and they brought the elephants up on one side, as 
the prince and his confidant had arranged. When the animals passed 
along that side, the building fell down upon the Sult&i and his son 
Mahmud. I heard the noise, continued the shaikh, and I returned 
without having said my prayer. I saw that the building had fallen. 
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The Sultdn’s son, Muhammad, ordered pickaxes and shovels to be 
brought to dig and seek for his father, but he made signs for them 
not to hurry, and the tools were not brought till after sunset. Then 
ttiey began to dig, and they found the Sult^, who had bent over his 
son to save him from death.. Some assert that Tughlik Was taken 
out dead ; others, on the contrary, maintain that he was alive, and 
that an end was made of him. He was carried away at night to 
the tomb which ho had himself built near the city called after him 
TnghlikabM, and there he was interred. <» * *• 

It was to the skilful management of the wazir, Khw^ja-i Jahdn, 
in constructing the edifice which fell neon Tughlik, that he owed the 
' position he held with Sultan Muhammad, and the partiality which 
the latter had for him. No one, whether wazir or otherwise, enjoyed 
anything like the consideration in which he was held by the Sultmi, 
and never attained the high position which he possessed near him. 

Suhdn Alii'l Mujdhid Mu/mtmad Shah, 

When the Sultan Tughlik was dead, his son Muhammad took pos- 
session of the kingdom, without encountering either adversary or 
rebel. As we have said above, his name was Jauna ; but when he 
became king ho called himself Muhammad, and received the sur- 
name of Abu-1 Mujahid. All that I have recounted about the history 
of the Sultans of India, I heard and learned, or, at least, the greater 
part, from the mouth of Shaikh Kamalu-d din, son of Burhanu-d 
din, of Ghazni, chief Mz!. As to the adventures of this king, the 
greater part came under my o^vn observation while living in his 
territories. 

Muhammad is a man who, above all others, is fond of making 
presents and shedding blood. There, may always be seen at his gate 
some poor person becoming rich, or some living one condemned to 
death. His generous and brave actions, and his cruel anfi violent 
deeds, have obtained notoriety among the people. In spit^ of this, 
he is the most humble of men, and the one who exhibits the greatest 
equity. The ceremonies of religion are dear to his heart, and ho is 
very severe in respect of prayer and the punishment whioh foUows 
its neglect. He is one of those kings whose good fortune is great, 
.Ad whoso happy Buccess exceeds the ordinary limit, but his dis- 
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tingaishing oharacteristio is generosity. I shall mention among tlu 
instances of his liberality, some marvels of which the like has new 
been, reported of any of the princes who have preceded him. I dl 
God, his angels and prophets, to witness that all 1 say about Itis 
boundless munificence is the plain truth. *> '* o 

The palace of the Sultan at Dehli is called Dar-sara, and it hu 
a great number of gates. At the first there is a troop of men posted 
on guard, o » Outside the fir-st gate there are stages on which 
the executioners sit who have to kill people. It is the costom with 
this people that -whenever the Sultan, orders the execution of a person, 
he is despatched at the door of the hall of audience, and his bofl) 
remains there three cla 3 ’'s. o The third door abuts upon the i 
hall of audience, an immense chamber called Hazdr-sutiH', or “the 
thousand columns.” These pillars arc of varnished wood, and sup- 
port a wooden roof painted in the most admirable style. Here 
people seat themselves, and in this ball the Sultan bolds his great 
'pvA>\\c, ecadiftvie.esi. o/ the Court. — “if 

Sultan' « liberality and generosity.'] 

When drought prevailed throughout India and Sind, and the 
scarcity was so great that the man of wheat was worth six dinars, 
the Sultan gave orders that pro-visions for six months should be sup- 
plied to all the inhabitants of Dehli from the roj'al granai'ies. * 
The officers of justice made registers of the people of the difi’erent 
streets, and these being sent up, each person received sufficient pro- 
-nsions to last him for six months. 

The Sultan, notwithstanding all I have said about bis humility, 
his justice, his kindness to the poor, and his boundless generosity, 
was much given to bloodshed. It rarelj' hajipened that the coipse 
of some one who had been killed was not to be seen at the gate of 
his palace. I have often seen men killed and their bodies left there 
One day I went to bis palace and my horse shied. I looted before 
me, and I saw a white heap on the ground, and when I naked what 
it was, one of my companions said it was the trunk of a man cat 
into three pieces. This sovereign punished little fault? like great 
ones, and spared neither the learned, the religious, nor the noUfc 
Every day hundreds of indi-viduals were brought chained into 
ht^ of audience ; their hands tied to their necks and their feet 
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Iwiind together. Some were killed, and others were tortured, or 
well beaten. It was his practice to have all persons in prison 
brought before him every day except Friday. This day was to 
them a day of respite, and they passed it in cleaning themselves 
and taking rest. God preserve us from evil 1 

I 

Suitin' a murder ofhit Irother. 

The Sult^EL had a brother named Mas’ud Khan, whose mother was 
a daughter of Sultan ’Alan-d din. This Mas’nd was one of the 
handsomest fellows I have ever seen. The king suspected him of 
intending to rebel, bo he questioned him, and, under fear of the 
torture, Maa’ud confessed the charge. Indeed, every one who denies 
charges of this nature, which the Sultan brings against him, is put 
to the torture, and most people prefer death to being tortured. The 
Sultan had his brother’s head cut off in the palace, and the corpse, 
according to custom, was left neglected for three days in the same 
place. The mother of Mae’tid had been stoned two years before in 
the same place on a charge of debauchery or adultery, o ® •> 

On one occasion the Sultan sent a part of his army, under Malik 
Tnsuf Bughra, to fight against the Hindus in the mountains near 
Dehli. Yusuf started with nearly all his men, but some of the 
soldiers stayed behind. He wrote to the Sovereign informing him 
of the fact, and ho directed search to be made throughout the city, 
and every man who had remained behind to be apprehended. T^ee 
hundred of them were taken. The Sultfin ordered all of them to be 
killed, and he was obeyed. 

Destruction of Dehli. 

One of the moat serious charges against this SuMn is that he 
forced all the inhabitants of Dehli to leave their homes. His motive 
for this act was that the people of Dehli wrote letters full of insults 
and invectives against the SultAn. They sealed them up, and writ- 
ing upon them these words, “ By the head of the king of the world, 
no one but himself must read this writing,” they threw them at 
night into the hall of audience. When the SultAn opened them he 
found that they contained insults and invectives against himself. 
He decided to ruin Dehli, so he purchased all the houses and inns 
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from tlie inhaHtants, paid them the price, and then ordered them to 
remove to Daulatabad. At first they were unwilling to obej, tat 
the crier of the monarch proclaimed that no one must be found b 
Dehli after three days. 

The greater part of the inhabitants departed, but some hid then- 
selves in the houses. The Sultan ordered a rigoious search to 1* 
made for any that remained. His slaves found two men in the 
streets : one was paralyzed, the other blind. They Vere brought 
before the sovereign, who ordered the paralytic to be shot 
from a manjamk, and the blmd man to be dragged from Dehli to 
Daulatabad, a journey of forty days’ distance. The poor wietd 
fell in pieces during the journey, and only one of his legs reached 
Daulatabad. All the inhabitants of Dchli left, they abandoned 
their baggage and tberr merchandize, and the city remained a perfect 
desert. 

A person in whom I felt confidence assured nre that the Sultan 
mouirtod otra evening upon the roof of his palace, and, casting hb 
eyes over the city of Dehli. in which there wos neither fire, smoke, 
nor light, he said, “ Now my heart is satrsfied, and my feelings are 
appeased.” Some time after he wrote to the inhabitants of different 
provinces, commanding them to go to Dehlr and repeople it. They 
ruined their own countries, but they did not populate Dehli, so vast 
and immense is that city. In fact, it is one of the greatest cities in 
the universe. When we entered this capital we found it in the state 
which has been described. It was empty, abandoned, and bad but 
a small population. 


Selelhon of Bahdu-d Hin. 

Sultan Tughlik had a nephew, son of his sister, named Bahau-d 
drn Gushtasp, whom he made governor of a province. This man 
was a brave warrior, a hero ; and when his unclo was dead he refused 
to give his oath to the late Sultan’s son and successor. The Sultdn 
sent a force against him ; * o there was a fierce battle, * ® • 

and the Sultan’s troops gained tie victory. Bahau-d din fled to (»» 
of the Hindu princes, called the Kai of Kambila. * * * Thb 
prince had territories situated among inaccessible mountains, 
was one of the chief princes of the infidels. 
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When Bohda-d din made his eecape to this prince, he was pursued 
by the soldiers of the Sultan of India, who surrounded the rdfs 
territories. The infidel saw his danger, for bis stores of grain were 
exhausted, and his great fear was that the enemy would cany off 
his person by force; so he said to Bahau-d din, “Thou seest how we 
are situated. I am resolved to die with my family, and with all 
who will imitate me. Go to such and such a prince (naming a 
Hindu prince), and stay with him ; he will defend thee.” He sent 
some one to conduct him thither. Then he commanded a great fire 
to be prepared and lighted. Then he burned his furniture, and said 
to his wives and daughters, “ I am going to die, and such of you as 
prefer it, do the same.” Then it was seen that each one of these 
women washed herself, rabbed her body with sandal-wood, kissed 
the ground before the rdl of Hambila, and threw herseK upon the 
pile. All perished. The wives of his nobles, ministers, and chief 
men imitated them, and other women also did the same. 

The rdi, in his turn, washed, rubbed himself with sandal, and 
took his arms, but did not put on his breastplate. Those of his 
men who resolved to die with him followed his example. They 
sallied forth to meet the troops of the Sultan, and fought till every 
one of them fell dead. The town was taken, its inhabitants were 
made prisoners, and eleven sons of the rdf were made prisoners and 
carried to the Sultan, who made them all Musulmans. The Sultan 
made them amirs, and treated them with great honour, as much for 
their illustrious birth as in admiration of the conduct of their father. 
Of these brothers, I saw near the Saltan, Nasr, Bakhtiyfir, and the 
keeper of the seals, who carried the ring with which the Sultan’s 
drinking-water was sealed. His name was Abu Muslim, and we 
were companions and friends. 

After the death of the rdi of Kambila, the troops of the Sult&n 
proceeded towards the country of the infidel with whom Bah&a-d 
din had taken refuge, and surrounded it. This prince said, “I 
cannot do as the rdi of Kambila did.” He seized Bahau-d din, and 
gave him up to the army of the Sult&n. They bound his legs and 
tied his arms to his neck, and so conducted him to the Sultan. He 
ordered the prisoner to be taken to. the women, his relations, and 
these insulted him and spat upon bin)..- Then he ordered him to be 
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skinned alive, and as his skin was tom oflf, his flesh was cooked 
with rice. Some was sent to his children and his wife, and the re- 
mainder was put into a great dish and given to the elephants to eat, 
but they would not touch it. The Sultan ordered his skin to be 
stuffed with straw, and to be placed along with the remains of 
Bahildirr Bura,* and to be exhibited throughout the country. When 
these arrived in Sind, of which country Kishlu Khan was then 
governor, he ordered them to he buried. When the Sultan heard 
this ho was offended, and determined to make away with Kishlu 
Khin, who was the friend of Sultan Tughlik, and had helped him 
in obtaining the supreme power. 

Jlebellion of Ktshlii Khan. 

As soon as the Sultan was informed of what Kishlu Khan bad 
done in the matter of burying the two skins, he sent for him. 
Kishlu Khan instantly understood that the Sultan intended to punish 
him, so he did not attend to the invitation. He revolted, spread Ms 
money about, raised troops, and sent emissaries among the Turks, 
Afghiins, and Kburasanians, who flock’d to him in great numbers. 
His army was equal to that of the Su an, or even superior to it in 
numbers. The Sovereign marched in person to fight him, and they 
met at two days’ journey from Multan, in the desert plain of Abuhai. 
In this battle the Sultan showed great prudence. He placed Shaikh 
'Imadu-d din, who resembled him (in person), under the royal 
canopy, whilst he himself moved off during the heat of the battle 
with 4,000 men. The enemy endeavoured to take the canopy 
thinking it was the Sovereign who was under it. ’Imadu-d din 
was killed, and they thought that the Sultan had perished. The 
soldiers of Kishlu Khan were intent only on plunder, and separated 
from their chief, who was left with only a few men. Then the 
Sultdn feU upon, him and cut off his head. When Kishlii Khan’s 
troops knew this, they took to flight. 

The Sultan then entered Multan, where he seized the Mzi, Kari- 
mu-d din, and ordered him to be flayed alive. He brought with 
him the head of Kishlu Khan, which he caused to be suspended 
over his own door. I saw it there when I arrived in Multan. 

* Ghiy&su-d din Bahadur Bdro, Eiug of Bengal, whom he restored to his kingd^t 
and afterwards defeated and killed. The skin of this victim was torn off and stuffed. 
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HisMter »uffered hy the army in the mountain of Sardehil (t» the 
Mmalayas). 

This ia a vast mountam, three months’ journey in length, and ten 
days’ journey from Dehli. Its king was one of the most powerful 
of the Hindu princes, and the Sultan of India sent an army to fight 
with him, commanded Malik Nakbia, chief of the inkstand 
bearers. The army consisted of 100,000 horse and a large number 
of infantry. They took the town of Jidiya, situated at the foot of 
the mountaia, and the places adjacent, making prisoners, plundering, 
and burning. The infidels fled to the heights of the mountain, 
abandoning their country, their flocks, and the treasures of their 
king. The mountain has only one road. Below lies a valley; above, 
the mountain itself ; and horsemen can only pass one by one. The 
troops of the Sultan ascended by this road, and took possession of 
the town of Warangal, in the upper part of the mountain. They 
seized upon everything it contained, and wrote to their Sovereign 
informing him of their victory. He sent them a kdzi and a preacher, 
and ordered them to remain in the country. 

When the great rains came on, the army was attacked by disease, 
which considerably weakened it The horses died, and the bows 
grew slack, so the amirs sought permission from the Sultan to leave 
the mountain during the rainy season, to descend to its base, and to 
again take up their position when the rains had ceased. The Sultin 
consented. So the commander Nakbia took all the property he had 
secured, whether provisions, metals, or precious stones, and dis- 
tributed them among the troops, to carry them to the bottom of the 
mountain. "When the infidels found that the Musulmans were re- 
tiring, they waited fqir them in the gorges of the mountain, and 
occupied the defiles before tliom. They cut down old trees, and 
cast them from the heights of the mountain, and these killed all 
with whom they came in contact. The greater part of the men 
perished, the rest were taken. The Hindus seized the treasureB, 
merchandize, horses, and arms. Of all the Musulmans only diree 
chiefs escaped — ^the commander Nakbia, Badru-d din Malik Daulat 
Shah, and a third whose name X have forgotten. 

This disaster deeply affected the army of India, and weakened it 
in a marked manner. Soon afterwards the Snltan made peace with 
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£he inhabitants of the monntain, on condition of their paying him 
a certain tribute. They owned, in fact, the land at the foot of the 
mountain, and this they could not onltiTate without the peimiseioii 
of the Sultan. 

Jtelellwn of ike Sharif Jaldhi-i din in the Province of Ma'har, etc. 

The Sultan had appointed the skarif, Jalalu-d din Ahsan Shah, to 
be governor of the country of Ma’bar, which is at the distance of bu 
months’ journey from Dehli. This Jalalu-d din rebelled, usurped 
the ruling power, killed the lieutenants and agents of the Sovereign, 
and struck in his own name gold and silver money. On one side of 
the coins there was impressed the following (letters) : “ toe and It, 
ye and sin,” (these letters, which form the titles of the 20th and 
26 th chapters of the Kuran, are among the epithets bestowed upon 
Muhammad,) and (the words) “ father of fakirs and of the indigent, 
the glory of the world and of reli^on.” On the other face the 
following: “He who puts his trust in the help of the AU-meroiful, 
Ahsan Shih Sultan.” The Saltan, when he w.is informed of this 
revolt, set forth to suppress it. ® ® * 

Pixeeutions by means of Elephants. 

The elephants which execute men have their tusks covered with 
sharp irons, resembling the coulter of the plough which turns up 
the ground, and with edges like those of knives. The driver 
mounts the elephant, and, when a person is thrown in front, the 
animal winds his trunk round him, hurls bim into the air, and, 
catohing him on one of his tusks, dashes him to the ground, when 
he places one of his feet on the breast of the victim. After this 
he does as he is directed by his rider, under the orders of the 
Sultan. K the Sultan desires tne culprit to be cut in pieces, the 
elephant executes the command by means of the irons above de- 
scribed ; if the- Sultan desires the victim to be left alone, the 
elephant leaves him on the ground, and (the body) is then stripped 
its akin- 


Campaign in Medlar. 

The Sulttm axiived in the country of TQang, and proceeded to- 
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wards the province of Ma’bar, to repress the aharif of the country, 
who had rebelled. Ho halted at Badrakot, capital of Tilang, throe 
months’ march from Ma'bar. Pestilence then broke out in his army, 
and the greater part of it perished, o o <» "When the Sultan saw 
this calamity, he returned to Haulatabad. <* o o j^jg journey he 
was taken ill, and the rutnour spread that he was dead. * * ** Amir 
Hushanj, when ho heard this rumour, fled to an infidel prince named 
Burahrab, who dwelt in lofty mountains between Daulatabad and 
Kukan Tanah {Tana in the Konkan). * o o 

Famine. 

Dearth made its appearance m'various provinces, and the Sultan 
proceeded with Ina troops to encamp on the G-anges at ten days’ 
journey from Dehli. [lidielUon of ’Ainu-l Mulh.'] The wazir con- 
ducted (the prisoner) ’Ainu-1 Mulk to the presence of the Sovereign. 
The rebel was mounted on a bull and was quite naked, saving only 
a scrap of stuff tied by a string round his waist, o * u The sons 
of the amirs suiTOundoil (be captive, insulted him, spat in his face, 
and buffeted his companions. o o ipiie Sultan directed that the 
prisoner should bo diessed in clothes like those of conductors of 
pack-horses, that he should have four chains put upon his legs, that 
his hands should be fastened to his neck, and that he should be 
given into the custody of the wazir, Khwaja-i Jahan. The 

Sultan returned to his capital after an absence of two years and a 
half. Ho pardoned ’Ainu-l Mulk. 

During the time that the Sultan was absent from his capital in his 
expedition to Ma’bar, a famine arose and became serious. The man 
of wheat rose to sixty dirhams and more. Distress was general, 
and the position of affairs very grave. One day I went out of the 
city to meet the lonzir, and I feaw three women, who were cutting 
in pieces and eating the skin of a horse which had been dead some 
months. Skins wore cooked and sold in the markets. When 
bullocks were slaughtered, crowds rushed forward to catch the 
blood, and consumed it for their sustenanoe. ® * The famine 
being unendurable, the Sultan ordered provisions for six months 
to be distributed to, all the population of Dehli. The judges, secre- 
taries, and officers inspected all the streets and markets, and sup- 
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plied to eveiy person provisions for half a year, at Ihe rate of one 
pound and a half, Mughribi weight, each. » 

Eniry of the Svltdn into Lehli. 

The Sovereign taonnted his horse to enter his capitid. * ® * Over 
Iiis head was carried a parasol, and before him was carried the 
ghdshiya, or saddle-cloth, trimmed with gold and diamonds. Some 
small balistas were placed upon elephants, and as the Siiltan ap- 
I proached the city, gold and silver pieces, mixed, were discharged 
from these machines among the people. 

Appointment as Ambassador. 

Alter I had passed fcniy days in the hermitage, the SnMn sent me 
some saddled horses, slaves of both sexes, and clothes, and money 
for my expenses. I dressed myself, and went to wait upon the 
Sovereign. « o 'When I arrived, he showed me greater honour 
than ever he had done before, and said, “I have sent for you to 
make you my ambassador to the King of C3iina, for I know your 
love for voyages and travels.” He furnished me with all that was 
necessary, and named the persons who were to go with me. 


E.— NOTE TO THE TRANSLATION OP THE TAErKH-I 
FFROZ SHAHr OP ZrATJ-D DI'N BAENf. 

A full translation of Bami’s history of the reign of ’Alau-d din 
has appeared in the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal since 
the one in this work was printed. That translation was made by 
the late Major Fuller, Director of Public Instruction in the Panjab, 
and has been revised and annotated by Mr. Blochmann, the editor of 
the Journal Those who are curious may now ascertain the value 
of the passages omitted from this work. The translation has enabled 
me to correct one or two slips in my own trarSalation, and mme may, 
I hope, render a similar service to the otJiBr I proceed to notice 
some of Mr. Bloohmann’s notes. 

Kilii-ghart . — ^The proper spelling is said to he Kflokhaif. The 
pages of this work afford abundant evidence of the great uhoert^Qr 
in the spelling of names, both of places and persons. The same was 
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formerly the case in Europe, and although the printing-presB has 
settled the oithography of most names, it has not in all cases decided 
the mode of spelling. Add to the various spellings the doubts 
arising from the defects of the Persian alphabet, where k is nearly 
always made to duty % itself and g also, and where a single dot ' 
changes the power of a letter, the difficulty and hazard of dogma- 
tizing arz sufficiently obvious. The name may be KUohhari, and 
indeed Sir ET. Elliot has written it so (p. 525 supra). Syud Ahmad, 
in the A'sdru-s Sanddkl, also writes it so. But on the other hand, 
the A'rdish-i MahJU calls it Kilugarhi, and this is the spelling of 
General Cunningham, in his ArchaMlogioal Eeport on Dehli. With- 
out pretending to say which is right, the latter pronunciation is 
most acceptable to my ear. 

Kuhrdm — Mr. Blochinann says the name is properly GiihrSm, 

And if he has found it ivritten with a g, it is good evidence of what his 
author thought it to be. Mi . Blochmann condemns me for spelling it 
incorrectly, Eohram ; but my spelling was Kahrdm, which 1 have 
since modified to Kuhrdm, upon the assurance that the local pro- 
nunciation is Kohr.im. Theso Persian writers are not the best 
authorities upon Hindu names; the vulgar pronunciation is a far 
better guide to the true etymology, even as the rustic in England 
is more correct than his betters when he says, Peters’am and 
Lewis’am, instead of Peter-sham and Lewi-sham. 

P. 160. Plain of JMh. — ^Tho reading in the Journal is “(crossed) 
at the fort of Baghpat, after which he encamped in the plain of 
Jud.” The words in the text are “guzar hath uhrah hard,” i.e. 
He jiassed over the ford (guzar) of Icdlh, This reading is confirmed 
by one of my MSS., tho other one has simply guzar-gdh. For kdfh 
the Journal reads “Baghpat,” Ihough no authority is offered. I 
followed the plain reading of tho last-named MS., thinking that Jedth 
might perhaps be ghdt, a Hindi word for ferry or ford. Mr. Bloch- 
mann notices a “ Joondhpoor ” on the Jumna, opposite to Baghpat, 
which he thinks may be Judh. 

P. 162. Jalandhar. — Some variants of this name have been noted. 
To these may now be added Jarumanjhr, from Major Fuller’s MS. 
and Jdran-manjhur, from Badauni. 
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P. 166-6. " The aecaraed Zid.” Major Puller’s MS. agrees as 
to “ Zud,” but adds cil’ain, like tbe priuted text. In my MSS. it is 
clearly the usual epithet “ al la'in” the accursed. The real name is 
Daw^ii or Ddud. See supra p. 548. 

P. 172. Jlidin. — Mr. Bloohmann says, “Jhayin lies near Ran- 
tombhur. It is known under the name of Nmisliakr (new city), 
Badaiini, i. p. 190. See Elliot, old edition, p. 193.'’ The proximity 
of Jhain to Rantambhor is clear, for it is said to be within a day’s 
marcii; but in page 193 supr&, Bami speaks of “New City” and 
Jhain as two distinct places (see also Jour. As. Soc. Beng., 1870, 

p. 26). 

P. 172. Ahat Khdn. — Mr. Blochinann writes: “I have written 
licit Khdn instead of Ukai, which Major Puller’s translation has. 
Ikit is Turkish, and means young, and would thus be the opposite of 
Ulugh, which means old, senior.” 

P, 172. Bddih. — “ The place Badah may be the mama’ of Badah, 
south-west of the town of Jharsah.” 

P. 175. “ The SuUdn proceeded to Eantamhhor.” — ^To this the 

Journal adds, “ and pitched his camp at Ran.” Mr. Blochmann adds, 
•• rather on the Ban. Major Puller’s MS. has, correctly, dar ran, instead 
of the absurd dar dn of the Ed. Bibl. Jndica.” One of my MSS. agrees 
in this “absurd’’ reading, and the other, still more distinctly, has 
“ darun.” The exact words are “ dar Bantambhor raft wa dar dn 
{darun) lashkargdh sdkht,” “ went to Rantambhor, and there pitched 
his camp.” A few lines lower. Major Fuller’s translation runs, “the 
soldiery used to fill the bags with sand, and throw them into the 
[ravine] of the Ran.” This second mention of “the Ran” is not 
to be found in the printed text, nor in either of my MSS. ; they all 
agree in simply saying, “dar ghdr ml anddkhtand,” “and threw them 
into the holes.” Thus neither the printed text nor my two MSS. 
of Bami afford any countenance to the word Ran. But though 
Bami is thus sReut about the Ran, Mr. Bloohmann has ample 
authority for asserting the existence of such a place. He refers to 
Badauni (ii. 207), who says that Akbar attacked Rantambhor Sum 
“ the top of the hUl of Ran, which commands the fort ; ” and he 
quotes the following from the Tinak-i Jahdnglrl ; “ On Monday, I 
inspected the fort of Rantambhor. There are two mountains oppo- 
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site to each other: one is called San, and the other Tambhor. Though 
the fort is on the latter, people call it ‘ Bantambhor.’ It is vety 
strong, and has plenty of water. The Ban also is a strong position; 
in fact, the only one from which the fort can be taken.” This 
esplanation of the name m rather at Taiiance with Colebrooke’s 
etymology, already quoted in Vol. 11. p. 324:. He says it is a 
corruption o/ Sana-athamba-bhramara. “bee of the pillar of war.” 

P. 182. Khutas and Baldhara. — The general meaning of these 
terms is sufficiently obvious from the context, but as 1 could find 
no authority for fixing a precise meaning upon them, I left, the 
words untranslated. Major Fuller translated them as “landlmda 
and tenants.” Mr. Blochmann adds in a note, “ Saldkar may be 
Hindustani, and signify a low-eaate t.ervant.'- Khut is a rare Arabic 
word, signifying a fine airong man. ,^om the passages below it is 
quite clear that these terms mean the atrong and the weak, and most 
probably landlarda and tenanta, as translated.” Major Fuller says 
in a footnote that the words are unintelligible to him; and Mr. 
Blochmann adds, “If I did not know that Major Puller’s. MS. had 
khitah with a kh, I would say that IMtah was a blunder for fotak 
with f. I have never seen these terms used in any other book.” 
The spelling is confirmed by both my MSS. 

P. 182. Mr. Blochmann offers an amendment of Major Puller’s 
translation in respect of the principles of taxation. My translation 
differs slightly from both. The author’s words from the Print 
(p. 287), with variants from the MSS., are — 

fib j I f 

lAiLtj -^fi^ 3 Cuifi] ^ 

Both Major Fuller and Mr. Blochmann translate Gfao-maah by tow in- 
stead of buffalo, but the chief difference appears in the sabsequentpart 
of the sentence. My rendering is, “ The second related to bufEdoes 


' According to Wilson’s Glossary, the Baldhar is the Tillage watchman, or sweq^, 
but Baini speaks of him os a tenant^ or payer of leTSmiea 
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and sbeep,^ and other animals &om which milk is obtained. A 
tax for pasturage, at a fixed rate, was to be levied, and was to be 
demanded for every Inhabited house, so that no animal, howerei 
wretched, could escape the taxr’ The last clause is a free rendering 
of the original words.’ Major PuUer’s translation, as amended by Mr, 
Blochmann, runs, “ They should levy a gazing tax on every animal 
that gives milk, from a cow to a she-goat. And this grazing tax 
was established. Also for every house they’ should demand a dwell- 
ing tax, so that no opportunity might be left for evasion or sub- 
terfuge in levying the tax.” The passage is very obscure, and, as 
Mr. Blochmann says, the difficult words arc, “az paa i har khdnah" 
etc. I have read the words, “ salunat gar't," as a compound, meaning 
“inhabited.” Mr. Blochmann takes the word gari to moan house- 
tax. This rendering, however, seems to be inadmissible here. Tbs 
text tells us that two regulations were made, one concerning the 
land, the other relating to iniloh animals. A house-tax wovdd make 
three regulations instead of two, for a house-tax could not be claysi- 
fiei as part of a fax on milch apuimals. Tho WDTis “ az pas,” “ ia tt* 
rear” of every house, probably mean that the back premises were to 
be searched for the animals. Pasturage in Delili and Sarhind ir 
scanty, and the practice, as I leam, is to turn the aniiuale 
to the common pasturage in the day undei the cliarge of herds- 
men and boys, and to allow them to come home in the evening 

’ The word joefand means both akeep and goat ; it would hUTe been better if 1 
had adopted the latter meaning. 

’ The difficulty rests in the words “ud ’''b'ch, from the way they 

are connected, onght to hare a similanty of meaning. For ghabnt, or ghuitet, I can 
find no satisfactoiy definition ; it means a young eagle, and this meamng may perl ape 
be extended to mean any young ammal Shulw -garhah is a phrase used to ex 
the extremes of difference or mcongniity, as, — a cat and a camel ' or, as in our nai 
language, “a Cat and a King!” (See Itoebuek’s I’roicrbs, I 26B). The gee 
sense of the paasage, according to this -new, would be — “ So that no joung amme 
or any one as \7orthles3 as a cat compared with a camel, might bo p.i.<sed ’ 
collection of the tax." Mr. Blochmann has taken it diflcrently. For ^ 
must have read ghaibat, eoneealnunt, and as the ordinary meaning of ahulw-g^ -• 
is not in accordance with this, a new acceptation bad to be sought ; and this taaj ^ 
tie passing off a bad thing for a good, as a cat for a camel. The uonstnicUou o e 
sentence favonrs Mr. Blochmann's mterpretation, hut it reqiures, hist, an amen men 
of the text ; secondly, a probable, bat, as far as 1 know, an imauthonsed rennen g 
of shuiur-gerbah. 
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Bmpfy stomachs insure a speedy and certain return, thus afifordinj' 
the inspector an excellent opportunity to count them in the folds and 
sheds. There is something, however, to be said on the other side. 
In the following page of the text (288), and in page 823 (Journal 
pp. 8 and 47), along with the land measurement and pasture tax, 
there is a tax mentioned called karhi or garhi (masdhat o harM o 
ehardi), which Mr. Blochmaun fairly renders as a “house tax.” 
Such may be the meaning of the word gari in the passage before 
us, though 1 think the context is against it. 

P. 182. Sharaf Sdi. — Mr. Blochmann says that, according to 
Major Phller’s MS., the correct reading is KairA, from iTdis, the 
well-known town in Persia. This is probably right. I followed 
the printed text; for my best MS. presented the variants of 
“Sharaf 'All ” and “ Sharaf Kazi” and the other had “ Sharaf Fdi.” 

P. 192. Major Fuller and Mr. Blochmann are in difficulties about 
the pay which ’Alau-d din settled for his horse-soldiers. Their trans- 
lation says, “ I will give 234 tanka* to a Murattah, and 78 tanka* to 
a da-aspaA ; from the former I shall requite two horses, with their 
corresponding equipments, and from the latter one with its usual 
gear.” So the do-aspah, or /MO-horse man, is made to have only one 
horse, and Mr. Blochmann admits in his note that, “ to call a man a 
do-aspah because he joins the army only with one horse is extraordi- 
nary.” The passage is not without its difficulty, and I do not insist 
upon the exact accuracy of my own rendering ; but it is at least con- 
sistent with the terms of the text and with common sense. Murattah 
T consider to be the general term for the fully-accoutred horseman, 
who was to receive 234 tankas per annum, and 78 tankas in addition 
if he were a do-aspah, with a second horse. So the passage 
re ds, “I would pay them 234 tankas regularly, and I would allow 
Mnka* (in addition) to those who keep two horses, requiring, in 
um, the two horses with all the neoesBary appointments. So also 
•egards the men of ono horse, I would require the horse aud his 
'■utrements.’’ In confirmation of this view, a passage, which I 
«e not translated (p. 319 of the text), says, “hashm i murattah 
ia Suwist si chahdr iankah wa do aspah ha haftdd o hasht tankah 
biipdr thud tva muslakim gasht,” which, as I read it, says, “the 
allowance of the horseman (jnuratfaV) was fixed at 234 tankas, and 
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dm Dabu with a message inviting to peace, but he returned TriUioiit 
effecting anything. Description of the hot season. 

Mu’izzu-d din Kai-kubad, on his arrival from Dehli, pitohed hii 
camp at Oudh (Ajudhya), on the bank of the Ghagra. Nisira-d 
din, &om the opposite side, sent his chamberlain to deliver a mu- 
sage to Eai-kubdd, who, by way of intimidation, himself dischatggd 
an arrow at him, which induced him to return to his master with- 
out crossing the river, at which the King of the East was much 
grieved and angered. 

Next day the King of the East sent another officer to convey i 
threatening message, mentioning, amongst other things, the number 
and power of his elephants. He was answered by the sou in. t 
similar spirit. 

He then tried the effect of sending a message of reconciliation, 
and requesting an interview, which was acceded to. The King of 
the East sent his youngest son, Kai-kaus, to Kai-kubad, with jeweln 
and elephants. * In return, Kai-kubad sent his own son, Kaioman, 
accompanied by the ’A'riz, with some rare presents. 

Interviews between the Father and Son. 

Each is invited by the other to ascend the throne. The son said 
to the father, “ Here is the throne, it is thy seat, I am a slave ready 
to obey orders.” The father said to the son, •' This is a mistake, it 
is of you that this honour is worthy.” Again, the son said to the 
father. “ Advance and ascend, for the throne will be exalted by thy 
presence.” Again, the father said to the son, “ Oh, thou that wearest 
a crown, my empire will be established through the credit of thy 
name.” 

“ Long they continued in this gentle altercation, and no one could 
see the step of either advance. And when the father sow that tie 
respect of his son exceeded all bounds, he said, ‘ I have one desi» 
near to my heart, and, thanks be to God, that it now appioacha 
fulfilment, and that is, oh, fortunate one, that I may place thee oa 
the throne with my own hand ; because thou didst ascend the thMe 
in my absence, and 1 was not there to take thy hand, though, it is 
true, thou hadst no need of my aid, for by thy own power didst thflii 
establish thyself in the kingdom.” 
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first clause must be something diSerent from the jins 'n'hich 'was 
received in its stead. It must have been something which could be 
concealed, or payment could not have been evaded ; and so it could 
hardly have been grain, for com stacks and granaries could not be 
hidden, and Timor’s soldiers never showed any scruple in helping 
themselves to all that was wanted in that way. Lastly, the nakd o 
jins of the first danse is wvered in the last clause by the word zar 
(gold, money) as an equivalent In the writer’s mind it was 
evidently associated 'with nakd (cash), and zar (gold). The loose 
term “valuables” may, perhaps, represent it more nearly than 
“ specie,” but it is clearly something allied to money. 
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